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ORIGINAL  JOURNAL  PRESERVED  BY  ARRIAN, 

AMD   ILLVtTKATBO  BT 

AUTHORITIES  ANCIENT  AND  MODERNs 

CONTAIKIMO 

AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  FIRST  NAVIGATION  ATTEMPTED  BY 
EUROPEANS  IN  THE  INDIAN  OCEAN. 

TO  WHICB   AKB   ADOBO, 

THREE  DISSERTATIONS : 

Two,  on  the  Acrontchal  RinNC  of  die  PLEiiDBSt 

By  the  Right  Reverend  Dn  SAMUEL  HORSLEY,  Lord  Bishop  of  RocheMer; 

And  by  Mc  WJLUAM  WALES,  Master  of  the  Royal  Mathematical  School  in  Chriit't  Hospital  s 

And  One  by  M.  DE  LA  ROCHETTE, 
On  the  Fust  Meridian  of  PTOLSiir* 

Posteiis  an  aliqua  eura  nostiii  nescioy  nos  certi  meremur  ut  sit  aliqua,  non  dico  ingemo 
(id  enim  superbum)  sed  studio,  sed  kbore,  et  reveientii  posterorum. 

Plinius,  Tacito*  Lib*  ix.  £p«  ijy, 
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TO   TH£    RIGHT    HONOUBABLB 


LORD  VISCOUNT   SIDMOUTH. 


MY   LORD, 

Unsupported  by  powerful  connexions, 
and  unknown  as  I  was  to  yOur  Lordship,  but 
by  my  literary  labours  and  my  public  situa- 
tion, you  were  pleased  to  honour  me  with 
your  patronage,  and  to  deem  me  worthy  of 
advancement  in  my  profession. 

To  have  obtained  the  object  of  my  ambi- 
tion without  solicitation,  was  a  satisfaction 
without  alloy.  Such  I  felt  it  at  the  ipoment, 
and  such  I  feel  it  after  the  experience  of 
possession  ;    but  to  testify  my  sense  of  the 
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obligation,  requires  higher  powers  of  expres- 
sion than  I  am  able  to  command.  If  words 
are  wanting,  I  persuade  myself  that  your 
Lordship  will  accept  this  public  acknow- 
ledgment as  a  memorial  of  my  gratitude, 
and  receive  the  following  Work  into  your 
protection/  as  a  farther  testimony  of  your 
regard  for  the  Author. 

It  is  a  Work,  my  Lord,  addressed  to  no 
Patron  in  the  first  instance,  because,  con- 
scious however  I  might  be,  that  it  had  been 
prepared  by  the  labour  of  many  years,  and 
conducted  with  the  utmost  exertion  of  my 
abihties,  I  was  still  doubtful  of  my  powers  to 
render  it  such  an  offering  as  should  be  worthy 
of  acceptance.  But  it  is  now  revised  and 
cleared  of  every  error  which  I  have  dis- 
covered, and  completed  under  a  conjuncture 
of  favourable  circumstances,  which  I  could 
neither  calculate  nor  foresee.  It  has  been 
styled,  indeed,  a  Disquisition  rather  curious 
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than  useful;  but  it  contains  the  investigation 
of  a  subject  which  concerns  the  general 
interests  of  mankind,  and  developes  the 
origin  of  that  commerce^  which,  under 
Providence,  has  enabled  our  country  to 
survive  a  contest  that  has  been  fatal  to  the 
liberties  of  Europe. 

These  considerations  are  sufficient  to  re- 
commend it  to  the  Friend  of  Literature,  and 
the  Statesman;  and  in  confidence  of  this 
presumption,  I  have  the  honour  to  subscribe 
myself 

YOUR  LORDSHIP'* 

Mott  obliged 

and  most  fiuthful  Servant, 

JuLT  I,  1807. 

WILUAM  VINCENT. 
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PREFACE 


TO  THE 


FIRST     EDITION. 


TT  is  the  privilege  of  an  Author  to  avail  himself  of  a 
■■•  Preface,  in  qrder  to  announce  his  design,  to  acknow-* 
ledge  obligations,  and  to  anticipate  objections. 

I.  On  the  first  head,  however,  I  shall  be  silent,  the 
Work  must  speak  for  itself;  and  in  the  expression  of  my 
gratitude  I  shall  confine  myself,  except  in  one  instance,  to 
personal  communications ;  for  all  that  is  published  is  firee 
ground,  and  to  use  it  fairly  is  the  best  acknowledgment. 

II.  To  Dr.  Horsley,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  and  to 
Mr.  Wales,  the  companion  of  Cook,,  I  am  indebted  for 
two  Dissertations  (which  would  do  honour  to  any  work) 
upon  one  of  the  most  intricate  questions  of  Chronology ; 
and  to  Mr.  de  la  Rochette  for  the  solution  of  a  geogra- 
phical difficulty  of  no  small  importance.  Dr.  Russell, 
the  histOTian  of  Aleppo,  was  my  adviser  in  the  few  at- 
tempts I  have  made  upon  Arabic  etymology,  and  con- 
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ferred  a  still  greater  favour  by  introducing  me  to  a  cor* 
respondence  with  Mr.  Niebuhr,  the  best  of  modem  tra- 
vellers surviving.  The  information  I  received  from  him, 
indeed,  related  more  immediately  to  another  object  than 
the  one  before  us ;  but  as  a  future  opportunity  may  not 
offer,  I  seize  the  present  with  avidity  to  own  my  obli- 
gations. By  Mr.  Bryant  I  was  favoured  with  a  map 
which  I  could  not  otherwise  have  procured;  and  to 
Mr.'  Marsden,  the  historian  of  Sumatra,  I  am  indebted 
for  an  introduction  to  Mr.  Dalrymple. 

Such  are  the  favours  I  have  received  from  literary 
friends,  but  to  the  Gentlemen  in  the  service  of  the  East 
India  Company  I  have  obligations  of  a  different  kind. 

Major  Renneirs  Memoirs  I  have  consulted  upon  all 
occasions,  and  if  I  have  not  profited  by  personal  inter- 
course, the  fault  is  mine.  His  civilities  will  not  be 
erased  from  my  mind ;  but  I  found  that  he  was  engaged 
in  some  geographical  researches  that  interfered  with  a  part 
of  my  own,  and  I  held  it  neither  just  or  honourable  to. 
ask  for  information  upon  a  subject  that  he  had  already 
occupied.  I  have  now  only  to  hope  that  the  result  of 
our  separate  inquiries  may  essentially  correspond  \  as,  in 

*  Upon  the  publication  of  Major  Ren-  stadium,  and  the  situation  of  Susa ;  both- 

nell's  Geography  of  Herodotus  in  1800,  which  subjects  the  reader  will  find  stated 

the  chief  difference  between  his  account  in  their  proper  place, 
and  mine  consisted  in  the  length  of  the 
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case  of  disagreement,  his  reputation  as  a  geographer  is 
established,  and  mine  is  onjy  an  expectancy. 

From  Mr.  Jones,  Resident  for  the  Company  at 
Busheer  and  Basra,  I  obtained  much  information  in  the  , 
space  of  a  short- interview  ;  but  he  left  London  before 
I  could  prosecute  my  inquiries,  and  much  to  my  regret ; 
as  I  had  promised  myself  great  advantage  from  his  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  country  and  the  language,  and 
his  intercourse  with  the  people  in  power ;  circumstances 
which  qualify  him  to  give  a  better  account  of  the  present 
state  of  Persia  than  almost  any  other  visitor  of  the  East. 

But  Mr.  Dalrymple  demands  the  utmost  tribute  of  my 
gratitude,  I  have  had  access  to  his  whole  collection 
published  and  unpublished,  and  his  advice  upon  every 
question  of  doubt  or  difficulty.  Two  charts,  composed 
under  his  direction,  accompany  the  Voyage  of  Nearchus ; 
and  as  one  of  them  comprehends  a  part  of  the  coast 
which,  without  his  assistance,  was  inexplicable,  a  short 
account  of  the  survey  on  which  it  is  founded  cannot  be 
unacceptable. 

In  the  year  1774,  a  little  squadron  was  equipped  at 
Bombay  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the  coast  between 
the  Indus  and  the  Gulph  of  Persia.  It  consisted  of  the 
following  vessels : 
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Fox,  Lieutenant  Robinson,  Commodore. 

Dolphin,  Lieutenant  Porter. 

A  Patamar  boat,  in  which  Mr.  Blair  and  Mr.  Mascall, 
volunteers,  were  occasionally  employed. 

From  the  materials  collected  by  these  officers,  Mr.  Dal* 
rymple  constructed  a  chart,  containing  the  Survey  of  Lieu- 
tenant Robinson,  and  accompanied  it  with  a  Memoir 
drawn  up  by  Lieutenant  Porter,  which  he  prefaces  .  with 
the  following  observation : 

"  The  coasts  here  described  are  so  little  known,  that 
"  every  particular  must  be  acceptable,  as  we  have 
"  scarcely  any  account  of  them  since  the  time  of  Alex.- 
"  ander  the  Great." 

So  perfectly  true  have  I  found  this,  that  there  is-  no 
one  Author  I  have  consulted  whose  relation  is  intelligible 
without  the  assistance  of  this  Memoir ;  and  if  the  Jour-- 
nal  of  Nearchus  can  now  be  presented  to  the  Public 
with  any  degree  of  perspicuity,  or  any  hope  of  afford- 
ing pleasure,  it  is  due  to  the  liberal  spirit  of  the  East 
India  Company,  to  the  Presidency  at  Bombay,  to  the 
ability  of  the  officers  employed  upon  the  service,  and 
to  the  use  Mr.  Dalrymple  has  made  of  their  inform- 
ation. 
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Commodore  Robinson  is  still  living,  and  has  favoured 
me  with  an  interview,  in  which  many  of  my  difficulties 
were  removed. 

Captain  Blair  has  in  some  measure  assisted  me  in  tracing 
the  whole  coast  of  Mekran  which  I  describe,  and,  with 
a  liberality  congenial  to  his  profession,  has  favoured  me 
with  a  sketch,  of  the  coast  at  Cape  Jask,  which  solves  a 
geographical  question  left  in  obscurity  by  the  ancient 
writers;  and,  previously  to  this  attempt,  imdecided  by 
the  moderns  *. 

The  second  chart,  containing  the  Gulph  of  Persia, 
was  of  less  difficult  construction,  from  the  ample  supply 
of  modern  information  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Dai- 
ry mple;  but  his  chief  reliance  is  fixed  upon  Lieutenant 
M*Cluer ',  another  officer  in  the  service  of  the  East  India 
Company,  and  whom  he  regards  as  a  navigator  of  ex- 
,  traordinary  merit  and  abilities.  The  lower  part  of  the 
gulph  and  the  islands  in  it,  as  to  their  general  position 

*  Much  will  be  said  in  the  following  dml  during  the  moments  he  could  allot 
Work  ttiK>n  the  authenticity  of  the  Journal}  without  neglect  of  the  ccmmon  duties  of 
but  the  highest  testimony  in  its  favour  I  re-  an  officer  in  the  different  vessels  in  which 
ceived  from  this  Gentleman.  He  questioned  he  served.  It  shews  how  much  may  be 
me  how  the  fleet  found  a  supply  of  water ;  done  in  common  voyages  where  diligence 
and  never  shall  I  forget  his  surprise  when  I-  and  ability  are  not  wanting.  Lieutenant 
answered)  "in  the  same  manner,  Sir,  as  you  M<Cluer  had  adopted  a  wild  scheme  of 
'<  did,  by  opening  pits  upon  the  beach."        passing  his  days  at  the  Pelew  Idands,  but 

'  The  chart  of  ^e  Gulph  of  Persia,  by  -has  now  abandoned  it,  and  the  Public  may 
lieutenant  M'Cluer,  was  not  a  public  surveyt  still  hope  for  much  nautical  service  from 
but  the  meritorious  operation  of  an  indivi-if  him.— Notb  by  Mr.  DALRTitrLB. 
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and  bearings,  have  long  Been  arranged,  though  perhaps 
with  an  inferior  degree  of  accuracy ;  but  the  mouths  of 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  have  never  been  so  per- 
fectly delineated,  as  by  the  hand  of  Mr.  Dalrymple. 
Mr.  d'Anville  has  laboured  this  point  in  an  express  Me* 
moir  upon  the  subject,  to  the  full  extent  of  that  geo- 
graphical learning  of  which  he  was  so  eminently  pos* 
sessed;  but  he  had  not  the  means  of  information,  nor 
access  to  those  sources  which  enabled  Mr.  Dalrymple  to 
construct  his  chart.  At  the  head  of  the  gulph,  and  in 
the  disposition  of  the  channels  of  the  Euphrates,  Tigris, 
and  Eul^us,  Mr.  d'Anville  has  been  misled,  from  want 
of  materials  which  have  since  been  supplied  by  the  pub- 
lications of  Niebuhr,  and  the  investigation  of  our  English 
navigators.  To  their  labours  Mr.  Dalrymple  is  indebted 
for  his  singular  accuracy,  and  I  hav«  had  the  satisfaction  to 
find  that  Arrian  is  more  consistent  in  proportion  to  every 
new  light  that  has  been  obtained  upon  the  subject. 

III.  With  such  assistance  from  others,  more  perhaps 
will  be  expected  in  the  following  Work  than  will  be 
found.  To  this  I  have  only  to  plead,  that  the  utmost 
diligence  has  been  exerted,  and  the  greatest  attention  has 
been  paid  to  every  source  of  information  which  I  could 
discover;    nor  am  I   sensible  of  neglecting  any,  unless 

something  should  lie  concealed  in  the  early  accounts  of  the 
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Portuguese*  upon  their  first  arrival  in  India,  but  their 
language  I  do  not  understand,  and  the  manuscript  of 
Ressende  in  the  British  Museum  is  hardly  legible,  ex- 
cept to  a  native.  I  collected  some  positions  from  the 
charts  and  drawings  in  that  Work,  in  which  the  coast  of 
Mekran  is  l)etter  laid  down  than  in  any  I  have  seen 
previous  to  Commodore  Robinson's  Survey.  The  Por- 
tuguese had  a  settlement  at  Guadel,  and  one  or  two 
others  on  the  coast.  Some  of  their  accounts  in  Latin  I 
have  searched  in  vain ;  and  Osorius,  whom  Dr.  Robert- 
son quotes  with  respect,  I  examined,  but  found  his 
period  was  too  early  to  avail  me. 

Some  apology  is  requisite  for  the  other  Maps  I  have 
introduced.  They  are  compiled  from  d'Anville,  Rennell, 
and  Dalrymple;  but  they  are  the  effort  of  one  who 
never  composed  a  Map  before.  The  use  of  them  is 
to  connect  the  motions  of  the  army  with  those  of  the 
ileet,  and  to  explain  the  geography  of  Arrian ;  but  the 

*  A  few  names  occur  in  dc  Barros  Ra-  Guadel  and  Sinde  were  a  part  of  the  Por— 

music's  Collection,  torn.  i.  p.  388  }  and  I  tuguese  settlements.    Texeira  I  have  not 

have  likewise  examined  the  English  trans-  met  with  in  English,    though  I  am  told 

lations  of  Manuel  de  Faria  y  Sousa  (1695),  there  is  a  translation  of  his  work.     N.  B.  ■ 

and  of  Hernan  Lopes  de  Castaneda  {1582),  This  translation  I  have  since  found  under 

with  little  success.     Sousa  mentions  Res-  the  title  of  Captain  Stevens's  History  of 

sende,  vol.  ii.  p.  294.  and  the  plundering  Persia.     This  history  is  from  Texeira,  and 

of  Guadel  by  the  Portuguese,  p.  373.     It  Texeira's  is  from  Mirkboad  and  Turun  Sha> , 

-appears  from  another  part  of  this  work  kingof  Ormus. 
also,  vol.  iii.  p.  416.   that  the  coast  of 
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introduction  of  them  might  have  been  spared,  if  I  could 
have  procured  a  small  sheet  Map  of  Mr.  de  la  Rochette*s, 
comprising  all  the  conquests  of  Alexander.  That,  how- 
ever,  I  was  forced  to  decline,  as  the  price  exceeded  my 
abilities. 

I  foresee  likewise,  that  exception  may  be  taken  to  the 
quantity  of  introductory  matter,  and  to  a  variety  of  di- 
gressions and  interruptions  which  will  occur ;  but  for 
these  I  offer  no  apology.  My  purpose  was  not  to  trans- 
late Arrian,  but  to  make  him  intelligible  to  an  English 
reader,  and  to  investigate  a  variety  of  subjects,  historical, 
geographical^  and  commercial.  The  narrative  has  never 
yet  been  exhibited  in  a  perspicuous  form ;  and  even 
Dr.  Campbell',  in  his  account  of  this.  Voyage,  though 
he  is  the  only  writer  who  has  comprehended  the 
views  and  designs  of  Alexander,  has,  almost  equally 
with  his  predecessors,  neglected  the  reduction  of 
ancient  geography  to  the  standard  of  modern  inform- 
ation. I  may  perhaps  have  descended  too  much  into 
minuteness  on  this  subject,  but  I  cannot  repent  it ; 
my  duty  was  to  explain  my  author,  and  I  wished 
to  have  the  site  of  Kalama  £xed  as  decidedly  as  that 
of  Alexandria. 

*'  In  Harris's  ColkctioD,  rol.  i.  p.  400. 
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To  a  modern  navigator  I  may  appear  to  have  dis- 
figured my  charts  with  ancient  names,  but  I  have  not 
omitted  the  modern  ones,  n<x  neglected  to  mark  the 
longitude  and  latitude  of  any  cape  or  island  b£  import- 
ance, from  the  .  latest  observations ;  and  much  disap- 
pointment should  I  feel,  if  the  critical  inquiries  which 
occ«r,  should  render  the  Work  unacceptable  to  any  in- 
telligent officer  who  may  hereafter  Jvisit  thesi?  coasts. 
Every  deduction  made  in  the  closet  from  a  comparative 
view  of  former  writers,  ought  to  be  subject  to  inquiries 
upon  the  spot.  These  I  court,  rather  than  decline; 
and  if  any  navigator  should  make  this  Work  the  com- 
panion of  his  voyage,  I  shall  be  ready  to  retract  any 
opinion,  or  correct  any  mistake,  upon  better  information. 
Geography,  c^  all  sciences,  profits  most  by  the  correc- 
tion of  errors. 

The  orthography  I  have  adopted  will  be  liable  to  the 
objections  both  of  literary  and  nautical  readers  ^  I  have 
only  to  request  that  it  may  nqt  be  imputed  to  a  love  of 
singularity  or  affectation,  but  to  principle ;  for  I  have 
discovered  several  relations  by  contemplating  the  native 
sounds  of  Greek  orthography,  and  many  more  I  am  per- 
suaded will  occur  to  those  who  pursue  their  inquiries 
in  the  country.  I  write,  for  instance,  Killoota,  not  Cil- 
luta,  because  the  latter  comes  to  our  ear,  Silleuta;  afwl 
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the  former  is  the  true  sound  to  the  ear.  of  a  Greek.  In 
modern  names  also  I  write  Phoregh,  and  not  Fohregh ; 
because  the  Ph  preserves  the  relation  of  Phooreh  with 
Poora,  which  Arrian  makes  the  capkal  of  Gadrosia.  In 
comparing  Oriental  names  with  Eumpean  orthography, 
I  wish  every  inquirer  to  notice,  that  B.  G.  D.  K.  P.  T*.  have 
the  aspirate  added  to  them  by  a  point  as  a.  B.  3  BH.. 
and  the  «ame  distinction  is  made  by  a  diacritical  point  in 
many  Eastern  languages,  as  well  as  in  the  Hebrew.  « A 
minute  attention  to  this  has  led  me  to  more  discoveries 
than  one. 

In  writing  names  familiar  in  our  English  charts,  I  pre-^ 
fer  the  most  popular,  but  generally  notice  the  variation 
either  on  the  first  mention  of  it,  or  occasionally  as  the 
usage  of  it  occurs.  Thus  I  adopt  Busheer  and  Bomba- 
reek,  as  known  to  every  English  navigator,  rather  than 
Abuschaehr  and  Cohum'barick ',  which  Niebuhr  pro- 
nounces to  be  the  Oriental  orthography.  I  agree,  how- 
ever, most  cordially  with  Mr.  Dalrymple,  in  allowing 
that  every  variation  should  be  preserved  till  some  esta- 
blished mode  shall  be  fixed ;  and  in  no  one  instance  can 
this  fluctuation  be  more  fully  exemplified,  than  in  the 

*  The  same  as  are  calkd  the  letters  Be-  entalistSj  he    writes  Bunder-Regb,   the 

gadkepadi  in  Hebrew.  Sandy  Portt  for  Bundereek  which  seems 

1  Mt.  Niebuhr's  orthography  of  this  rational  and  appropriate,  but  it  is  ques> 

word  is  doubted)  however,  by  other  Ori-  tioned. 
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expression  of  tlie  Persian '  j  Kaf '.  This  letter  our  English 
navigators  enounce  as  the  soft  G,  writing  Gidda  or  Jidda ; 
but  Micbaelis  asserts,  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Gulph  of  Persia  it  is  uttered  like  Tsch,  and  Niebuhr  '* 
writes  Dsj,  as  •  Dsjesira  for  Gesira.  Even  in  Oriental 
fluctuation  this  sound  becomes  hard  like  our  G,  before  a, 
o,  or  t;;  for  Gesira  passes  into  Ghesira,  and  Gasira"; 
and  still  farther  into  K  and  Ch",  as  Dsjenk  into  Kienk^ 

*  Midiaells  Extrait  de  Niebhar,  {k  19.  langue  etrangere,  ....  c'est  ee  que  est 
Aux  Environs  da  Golfe  Persique  on  pro-  cause  que  j'avois  quelqucfois  ortographl4 
nonoe  o  K>f  comm?  tsck.  La  ptononci-  tout  difieremment  les  noms  des  meme« 
ation  de   certaines  lettres  differe  beau-  .villages)  suivant  la  prononciation  de  dif- 

coup;  par  example  Ico  and  ^.    dont  '^'*"«     personnes.      Nlebdir.     Voyage, 

,.,,,,                    "^  toto.  i.  p.  57.    Amsterd.  edit, 

les  Arabes  du  Nord  &  de  I'Oncst  se  ser-  ^nd  p.  74.     Or  si  un  ecrivain  Arabe  a 

wntcommeduniTou  d'ufl^,  se  pro-  ^rft  dHrcrcmment  les  mfemcs  noms.  d'apri, 

nonce  a  Maskat  &  pres  du  golfe  Persique  -  j,  prononciation  de  plusienrs  de  ses  com- 

comme  tf-J^Mr  Buiira  Kiai  on  dit  p^jriotes,  le  yxA  Savant  ne  me  saura  pa* 

BatscherT^chaib.  Ni«buhr.  Arabic,  torn.  i.  ^auvais  gre, . .  . .  que  jc  n'ai  pas  voulu 

P.  110-  Ed.  Fr.       ■  '    •  •     *      1  1 

.- -f     -,,     '■       .       ,  ,  ccnre  moi-meme  les  noms  en  cliaracteres 

*  But  Mr.  Mirsden  inarms  me,  that    Arabes. 

the  letter  in  Jidda,  &c.  is  not  Kaf,  but  After  these  confessions,  who  can  affect 

Jtm,  and  that  Jim  is  never  hard.     With-  precision  in  writing  Oriental  namfes  ? 

outknowledpoftheBersick,  orArabick,  "  Qupd  et  Perfje  in  Linguam    suam 

It  18  impossible  for  me  to  determine  j  but  adoptarunt,  so1it&  tamen  iis  mutatione,  Lit. 

tlut  there  is  aninidal  letter  both  hard  and  ^  daiem  [jim]  aut  dzi  in  Ga  velg  Cduraml 

•soft,  I  am  sure,  from  such  Instances  as  quod  facere  assolent    si  voces  quasdam 

Dgerom-Turuoi,  Jirbe-GfairbB,   &c.  &c.  ArabiCas  Litcra  «.  vcl  dflcm  gaudfentcs  ia 

Degh<;l,   Dcjel,   Dsjijjle.     Gim  Arabum  .  propriam  lioguam  suscipiunt,     Ind.  Lite- 

litcra  cba,  di^fert  puncto  tanttam.  Bochart.  rata  Valentini,  p.  385. 

tom.  i.  p.  108.  »  Michaelis  writes  Dschidda-,  Niebuhr, 

•    '°  ^'f  1*^*  remarque  . .  .  -qu'U  est-  dif-  Dsjiddai  for  ou?  English  Jidda, 

fieile  de  bien  ortographier  dans  sa  propre  Ni  les  Grecs  ni  les  Larins  conndssenf  le 

langue,  mais  plus  difficile  encore  dans  une  son  de  scb  en  AUemand.    Ex,trait,  p..  31.  • 
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Kenk,  and  Chienk ;  under  another  form,  by  adhering  t(h 
the  D,  it  drops  the  sj,  and'  becomes  Denk  and  Tenk.  It 
is  thus  that  Pliny  writes  Jomanes,  and  Ptolemy,  Diamuna^ 
for  Jumna,  the  river  of  Dehli,  which  falls  into  the- 
Ganges.  With  this  copious  source  of  variation,  (and^ 
numerous  others  that  ajre  attendant  upon  other  letters,) 
surely  Michaclis  confines  etymology  within  bounds  far 
too  narrow,  when  he  insists  upon  the  appearance .  q£ 
individual  letters  to  establish  a  conformity.  In  my  opi- 
nion,  the  ear  is  a  better  guide  than  the  eye.  What: 
European,  upon  the  first  view  of  the  Oriental  Bukhe- 
tunnusre  'V  would  discover  that  the  sound  is  familiar  ?  It 
is  by  the  ear  only  wc  find  that,  with  the  addition  of  a 
syllable,  it  i&  Nabuchodonczor,  the  Nebuchadnezzar  of 
the  Scriptures.  I  wish,  not,  however,  to  display  the 
parade  of  research  on  this  subject,  for  I  have  ventured 
little  on  etymolo^;  if  I  escape  fi-om  reprehension  on 
the  score  of  orthography  'V  it  is  sufficient. 

To  accompKsh  the  whole  Work  agreeably  to  my'  own 
satisfection,  a  greater  stock  of  geometrical  knowledge 
and  Oriental  learning  was  necessaiy  than  has  ^len  to 
my  lot^  and  I  now  submit  it  to  the  PubKc,  not  without 

"  Otter,  torn.  i.  p.  i^.    So  the  Eng*       '*  See  oniba* subject^  Ludolphu9 Abys- 
Ush  write  Ser-po-jee  for  the  Mahrattft  name    sinia,  bookir.  c.  x.  ^ 

Suixa-botschi. 
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apprehension  that  it  is  as  likely  to  offend  by  minuteness  '*, 
as  to  please  by  arrangement  and  variety  of  investigatioij^ 
It  is,  however,  a  Work  compiled  by  the  labour  of  many 
years,  and  perfected  to  the  best  of  my  abilities,  and  it 
now  stands  for  judgment  before  a  tribunal  from  which 
there  is  no  appeal. 

><  Minute  as  I  must  sometimes  appear,  Fran9ois  m  that  island ;  diough  th^  coast 

the  Right  Reverend  and  judicious  Editor  of  Mekran  is  at  least  as  interesting,  and 

of  Cook's  last  Voyage  vrill  justify  me  by  as    likely  to  be  visited    again,  as  that 

bis  example ;  for  I  have  never  spent  the  southern  Thulc.    Neither   his  Lordship 

time  upon  an  obscure  place  that  he  has  nor  myself,   I  trust,  deserve    censure ; 

upon  Kerguelen's  land ;  and  never  been  so  but  it  is  the  taste  of  the  reader  which  must 

anxious  to  clear  a  difficulty  about  a  name,  decide. 
at  he  has-  about  Cape  Louis  and  Cape 
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TO 


THIS      EDITION. 


THO  the  favourable  report  of  Professor  Heyne  in  the 
Gottingen  Journal,  to  the  new  edition  of  Arrian's 
Indica  by  Dr.  Schmeider  at  Halle,  and  to  the  excellent 
French  translation  of  M.  Billecocq,  the  Voyage  of 
Nearchus  stands  indebted  for  the  degree  of  celebrity  it 
has  obtained  upon  the  Continent. 

In  England  it  has  so  far  maintained  its  credit,  as  to 
encourage  the  Publisher  to  venture,  upon  a  second  im- 
pression; and  the  Author  is  flattered  by  his  assurance, 
that  an  uniform  edition  of  the  Voyage  of  Nearchus,  and 
the  Periplus  of  the  Erythrean  Sea  will  not  be  unaccept- 
able to  the  Publick.  The  common  subject  of  both 
Works  *is  the  Oriental  Commerce  of  the  Ancients,  and 
at  a  period  when  the  empire  of  Hindostan  is  pervaded 
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by  British  influence;  officers,  both  naval  and  military, 
in  the  service  of  Government, '  or  the  Company,  as  well 
as  commercial  men  and  men  of  letters^  may  feel  an  in- 
terest in  recurring  to  the  original  intercourse  opened  be- 
tween India  and  Europe,  and  in  contemplating  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  first  discovery  compared  with  the  facilities 
of  the  present  communication. 

The  possibility  of  proceeding  to  a  second  edition  is 
a  satisfaction  I  feel  in  common  with  other  writers  ;  but  it 
is  a  peculiar  gratification  that  an  o|)portunity  is  afforded 
me,  of  correcting  my  errore,  and  of  communicating  such 
additional  information,  as  I  have  obtained  by  my  own 
researches,  or  received  from  the  Suggestions  of  my 
friends. 

Captain  Blair,  who  served  under  Commodore  Robin- 
son, during  the  survey  of  the  coast  of  Mekran,  and  Mr. 
Hurford '  Jones,  formerly  resident  of  the  Company  at 
Busheer  and  Basra,  and  now  at  Bagdat,  honoured  my 
work  with  a  careful  perusal  as  soon  as  it  was  published. 
From  the  first,  I  received  several  valuable  particulars, 
and  among  others  the  curious  circumstance,  that  Ashtola 
is  still  deemed  an  enchanted  island  by  the  natives  on  the 
coast,  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Nearchus.     And  from  the 

•  Now  Sir  Hurford,  and  Amba$$ador  to  the  King  of  Persia. 
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latter  I  received  back  the  volume  illustrated  throughout    , 
with  his  comments  in  the  margin. 

The  same  favour  was  conferred  upon  me  by  Dr. 
Samuel  Horseley,  late  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  who,  in 
addition  to  his  previous  communication,  honoured  both 
my  works  with  the  most  scrupulous  attention,  pointed 
out  my  errors  with  the  freedom  of  a  friend,  and  in- 
dulged me  with  the  use  of  his  own  copy,  in  which  he 
had  noted  a  variety  of  useful  and  valuable  observations  in 
the  margin. 

The  learned  Schmeider  also,  in  his  edition  of  the  In- 
dica,  as  he  trod  the  same  ground,  was  naturally  led  to 
form  his  own  conclusions,  which,  although  they  in  gene- 
ral coincided  with  mine,  still  they  sometimes  differed ;  his 
dissent,  however,  he  has  expressed  with  the  candour  and 
liberality  of  a  scholar;  and  a  material  correction  of  his 
in  regard  to  Aginis,  I  have  adopted  with  gratitude  :  But 
if  he  has  noted  my  errors,  he  has  done  me  ample  Justice 
in  his  general  approbation  of  my  commentary ;  and,  in 
translating  my  Defence  of  Arrian  against  the  objections 
of  Hardouin  and  Dodwell,  he  has  not  only  expressed  my 
sense  with  the  greatest  accuracy,  but  raised  me  to  a, rank 
of  competition,  which  I  had  hardly  flattered  myself 
was  my  due. 
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-  But  if  several  errors  were  noted  by  others,  many  more 
were  discovered  by  myself,  as  my  own  information  was 
continually  on  the  increase ;  and  if  I  have  removed  these 
silently  without  observation,  I  request  the  indulgence  of 
the  Reader  to  spare  me  the  mortification  of  an  acknow- 
ledgment, and  to  accept  the  Work  completed  to  the 
best  of  my  power,  as  the  only  atonement  which  re- 
mained. After  all  my  care  and  attention  it  will  not  be 
perfect ;  but  to  labour  at  perfection,  however  unattain- 
able, is  still  a  moral  virtue,  and  a  Christian  duty. 

July  i,  1807, 
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THE  learned  Reader  will  pardon  the  introduction  of  ac* 
centual  marks  over  the  proper  Names  which  occur  in  the  fol- 
lowing Work ;  and  the  general  Reader  will  receive  them  with 
pleasure.  The  rules  professed  to  be  observed  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

I.  To  discard  all  the  diphthongs  in  the  original  languages^ 
except  where  they  are  final. 

ir.  To  mark  diphthongs,  or  long  vowels  not  final,  with  the 
circumflex,  as  Orttse,  Pattal^ne,  Dioddrus. 

HI.  To  mark  a  short  syllable  upon  which  the  accent  falls, 
when  not  final,  by  an  acute,  as  Icthu6phagi,  Cr&terus. 

IV.  To  mark  e  final  when  pronounced,  either  long  or  short, 
with  a  grave,  as  Pattal6nfe,  Op6nfe,  Caffrfe. 

V.  To  follow  the  analogy  of  Greek  quantity  in  barbarous 
proper  Names,  where  it  can  be  traced ;  and  where  it  is  not 
discoverable,  to  adopt  the  Greek  accent. 

Some  questionable  accents  are  submitted  to  the  candour  of 
the  Reader ;  none  are  assumed,  but  alL  have  a  foundation, 
either  real  or  imaginary. 
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DIRECTIONS  to  the  BOOKBINDER. 


VOL.    L 
NEARCHUS. 
^The  Head  of  the  Author — ^to  front  the  Title-Page. 
^/The  Head  of  Alexander — to  front  the  Title-Page  of   the  Voyage  of 
Nearchns. 

[N.  B.  This  Head  h  engraved  from  a  Macedonian  coin  of  the  age  of  Severus  or 
Caracalla^  and  is  supposed  to  be  taken  from  a  bust  of  Alexander,  whose  character 
was  held  in  high  esteem  by  both  these  Emperors.  It  has  the  name  of  Alexander  on 
the  front,  and  on  the  reyerse  The  Commonwealth  of  Macedon,  with  the  addition  of 

vnnv  i»^—  .-^^u  ^€  ^*:—  — J  ')mmunities  under 

is,  Guardians  of 

ch  had  this  pri- 

thus,  KOINON 

:edonian8,   twice 


Vrl?     mm.     m^m.^ 


Page    64  line  last  but  one 

83  note       14    -    - 

93    50     -    - 

131    166    -    - 

245  line  last  but  one 

263  note     219     -     - 

350  —    100     -     - 

394    253    '-    . 

413    327     -    - 

533  line        13     -    - 


R  R  A  T  A.. 
VOL.   I. 

..   for     III       - 

-     —      Fenishta 


-    read 


Becephala  - 
unseasonable 

Massan     -  - 

Welford  -  . 

Bischer    -  - 

XtOTf  tJCO*       -  • 

Apum^a  -  - 


nil' 

Ferishtar 

Bucephala 
unreasonable  ■ 
Mayan. 
Wilford 
Rischer 

Apam^a 


Map  of  the  Gulph  of  Persia,  voL  i.  p.  313,  Jclc  Pasitigris  of  Arrian,  and  M/:  Organa. 

VOL.  n^ 

line  ?--.-/<?ra read 


Page  235 
238 
279 

315 
lb. 

382 

409 

547 


note 

line 

note 

Hne 
note 
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10 

61 

16 

146 

18 

3 

54 


a    -    »    . 
gutteral    - 

TtJS  -       - 

ATAT       • 


was 

guttural 

ATAT. 


this  question  at 

nti,  Winkelman, 

so  various  or  op- 

fore.     The  diffi- 

lifferent  causes : 

-va,  and  his  silver 

allowed  to  exe- 

•encil.     Picture*^ 

ider ;  and  if  any 

.her  of  the  work 

jard  to  his  por- 

istory,  that  the 

Greek  Inscrip- 

>ok  aspiring  up 

raved,  and  in  a 

.  statue  by  Ly- 

•e  enthusiasm  of 

o  the  name  of 

on  their  coins. 

-esemblance,  as 

iv^s  cbpied  for 

ested  to  accept 

lOok  ix.  c.  5.2 


^  XI*  ifjaj.  ,  atvcxvii  01  iijcr  iiiuus — lo  iFont  Jboolc  11. 
III.  Two  Charts. 
.    Chart  N°  L  by  Mr.  Dairy mpic,   of  the  Coast  of  Mekran,  from  the* 
^'^  Indus  to  the  Gulph  of  Persia — to  front  Book  IIL 

Chart  N°  II.  by  Mr.  Dalrymple,   of  the  Gulph  of  Persia — to  front 
Book  IV. 

[N.  B.  These  two  Charts  are  from  actual  surveys  by  Commodore  Robinson,  Lieu-     y 
tenants  Porter,  Blair,  M'Cluer,  Mascall,  &c.  with  the  ancient  names  added.]       yr 

ly-IV.  Sketch  of  Cape  Jask,  by  Captain  Blair — to  front  page  280. 
^yV.  Map  of  Susiana,  by  Mr.  Arrowsmith — to  front  page  481. 
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DIRECTIONS  to  the  BOOKBINDER. 
VOL.  n. 

PERDPLUS  OF  THE  ERYTHREAN  SEA. 

Part  L 

/!•  Portrait  of  Vasco  de  Gama — to  front  the  Title-Page. 

^  f  This  Portrait  is  taken  from  a  Portuguese  manuscript  by   Ressende  in  the  British 

Museum^  and  is  the  same  as  one  described  by  Faria  y  Sousa  (vol.  L  p.  281.)  in  the 
Palace  of  Ooa,  where  the  portraits  of  the  several  Viceroys  are  preserved.  This 
account  is  confirmed  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Barry  of  the  35th  Regiment,  who  had 
seen  the  original  still  preserved  at  Goa,  and  recognised  this  representation  upon  see- 
ing it  in  the  possession  of  Sir  William  Ouseley,  to  whom  the  Author  had  presented 
a  copy  of  the  Work.  If  therefore  the  original  was  a  resemblance,  this  copy  may  be 
esteemed  a  genuine  portrait  of"  Gama.] 

A  Chart  of  the  Red  Sea,  copied  by  permission  from  one  #f  Mr.  Dal- 
rymple's  Collection — ^to  front  Book  II. 
III.  A  Chart  of  the  Eastern  Coast  of  Africa,  copied  by  permission  from  one 
of  Mr.  Arrowsmith's— -to  front  page  121. 
/^IV.  A  Drawing  of  Adooli,  with  the  Chair  of  Ptolemy,  &c.     At  the  bottom 
^  of  the  Plate  is  a  general  plan  of  the  World :  both  from  the  Topo* 

graphia  Christiana  of  Cosmas  Indicopleustes,  published  by  Mont&ucon, 
(torn.  i.  p.  188.  Nova  CoUectio  Patrum,)--to  front  the  Dissertation 
on  the  Adoolitick  Marble,  page  536. 
/V.  A  General  Map  of  the  World,  constructed  for  the  Var.  edition  of 
Pomponius  Mela,  by  Bertius — to  front  the  Account  of  Ancient  Maps. 
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THE 

VOYAGE 

O  F 

NEARCHUS. 


B  O  O  K    I 


PRELIMINARY    DISQUISITIONS, 

T.  Introduction.'— H.  Character  and  Desiffu  ofAkxander. — ^HI.  Alexandria.— 
IV.  Country  at  the  Sources  tf  the  Indus. — V.  Survey  of  the  Empire.'—' 
VL  Geographers ;  Pliny^  Ptoknyy  d^AnviHe^  Rennell. — ^VII.  Dates.'— ^ 
Vin.  Monsoons.  Hippahts  ;  Ptolemy ;  Marcian ;  Arrian^  Author  of  the 
Peripltb.'—VL.  Itinerary  Measures.— X.  Defence  of  the  Authenticity  of  the 
jfoumaL 

L  nnHE  voyage  of  Nearchus  from  the  Indus  to  the  Euphrates 
JL  is  the  first  event  of  general  importance  to  mankind,  iv 
the  history  of  navigation ;  and  if  we  discover  the  comprehensive 
genius  of  Alexander  in  the  conception  of  the  design,  the  abilities 
of  Nearchus  in  the  execution  of  it  are  equally  conspicuous. 

Historical  facts  demand  our  attention  in  proportion  to  the 
interest  we  feel,  or  the  consequences  we  derive  from  them; 
and  the  consequences  of  this  voyage  were  such,  that  as,  in  the 
first  instance,  it  opened  a  communication  between  Europe  and 
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the  most  distant  countries  of  Asia,  so,  at  a  later  period,  was  it 
the  source  and  origin  of  the  Portuguese  discoveries,  the  founda- 
tion of  the  greatest  commercial  system  ever  introduced  into  the 
world ;  and  consequently  the  primary  cause;  however  remote, 
of  the  British  establishments  in  India. 

The  narrative  of  this  voyage  ha?  been  preserved  to  us  by 
Arrian,  who  professes  to  give  an  extract  from  the  journal  of 
Nearchus;  and  notwithstanding  its  authenticity  has  been  dis- 
puted (which  isi  a  question  that  will  be  fiilly  discussed  here- 
after), we  may  venture  to  assert,  that  it  presents  to  an  unpre- 
judiced mind  every  intemal  evidence  of  fidelity  and  truth. 

It  has  been  the  peculiar  felicity  of  Arrian  to  rise  in  estimation,, 
in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  attention  paid  to  the  transactions 
he  records.  As  our  knowledge  of  India  has  increased,  the  ac- 
curacy of  his  historical  researches  has  been  established ;  and  as 
the  limits  of  geography  have  been  extended,  the  exactness  of 
his  information  has  l^ecome  daily  more  conspicuous^  and  the 
purity  of  the  sources  from  whence  he  drew,  more  fully  acknow- 
ledged. 

In  regard  to  the  voyage  of  Nearchus,  a  mere  translation  of 
the  woik  of  Anian  would  have  given  but  a  barren  detail  of 
names,  Avith  httle  satisfaction  to  the  curious  spirit  of  modern 
investigation,  and  would  in  fact  have*  been  superfluous :  for 
translations  '  of  this  narrative  are  to  be  found  in  Ramusio, 
Purchas,  Ablancourt,  Rook,  and  Hams  *.  But  it  is  the  design 
of  the  following  work,  to  consider  the  views  of  Alexander  in 
the  direction  x>f  this  undertaking,   to  elucidate  the  course  of 

"  Th^rehave  been  also  two  translations  into  Pref.  ad  Indica  Arrian,  p.  xi. 
Gcrtnan  :    one  by  George  Raphclius,  Ham*         '  The  voyage  of  Nearchua  is  not  in  the  ori- 

burgh,  1710  ;  and  another  by  Conrad  Arnold  ginal  collection  of  Harris,  but  inserted  in  Dr* 

Schaud,  at  Wolfcnbuttel,  1764,     Schmeider.  Campbell's  edition  of  that  work, 
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'Nearchus,  and  to  identify  the  points  in'  which  ancient  and  mo- 
dern geography  coincide. 

So  far  as  concerns  the  passage  down  the  Indus,  and  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Gulph  of  Persia,  this  has  been  already  performed 
by  Major  RenneU  and  Mr.  d'Anville ;  but  Major  Rennell  ^  leaves 
Nearchus  at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  and  Mr.  d'Anvillc  *  takes 
him  up  at  the  entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulph;  the  intermediate 
space  they  have  both  abandoned,  as  too  obscure,  or  too  unin- 
teresting for  investigation,  though  the  merit  of  the  commander 
depends  upon  the  difficulties  he  surmounted  in  this  part  of  his 
voyage  more  especially ;  and  the  clearing  up  of  the  geographical 
obscurity  was  an  object  worthy  of  the  talents  of  two  such  masters 
in  the  science. 

The  lights  they  have  afforded,  in  the  parts  they  liave  executed, 
the  portions  they  have  established,  and  the  difficulties  they 
have  removed,  will  be  adopted  in  the  following  pages,  wdthout 
reserve ;  if  at  any  time  I  dissent  from  either,  or  both  of  them, 
I  shall  do  it  with  proper  deference  to  their  authority ;  and  if  I 
assume  an  opinion  of  my  own^  it  is  a  privilege  they  have  exer- 
cised successfully,  and  a  privilege  I  have  an  equal  right  to 
claim,  not  originating  in  caprice,  but  in  a  long  and  studious 
contemplation  of  my  subject.  To  Mr.  Dalrymple  I  have  al- 
ready expressed  my  acknowledgments ;  but  besides  his  assistance 
to  this  immediate  work,  I  derive  from  his  communication  a 
variety  of  the  most  correct  charts,  plans  and  designs  respecting 
both  the  coast  of  Mekran  and  the  Gulph  of  Persia ;  and,  above 
all,  a  collection  of  Memoirs  and  Extracts  accompanied  with  his 

'  Major  RenndU  in  his  Memoir  accom-    in  the  30th  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the 
panying  his  Map  of  Hindostan.  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres* 

*  Mr.  d'Anville,  in  a  Discourse  contained 
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own  observations,    on  which  I  rely  with  confidence  for  the 
solution  of  every  difficulty. 

Such  are  the  sources  from  whence  I  derive  my  infonnation, 
and  these,  with  the  assistance  of  Tavemier^  Otter^  Pietro  deUa 
Vall6,  Thevenot,  Sainte  Croix,  Cheref-eddin,  Niebuhr,  and  the 
Ayeen  Akbari,  are  the  principal  modem  authorities  upon  which 
the  following  compilation  is  founded;  the  more  ancient  ones 
will  be  seen  as  they  occur ;  and  if  the  result  upon  the  whole 
shall  be,  that  the  poUcy  of  Alexander  in  the  design  is  as  con- 
spicuous as  his  felicity  in  the  execution,  the  object  of  the  work 
is  attained. 

II.    ALEXANDER. 

The  researches  of  modem  historians  and  geographers  have 
taught  us  to  consider  Alexander  neither  as  an  hero  of  chivalry 
on  the  one  hand,  nor  as  a  destroying  ravager  on  the  other.  We 
are  no  longer  misled  by  the  invectives  of  Seneca,  or  dazzled 
with  the  inflated  declamation  of  Q.  Curtius.  As  the  writings  of 
Arrian  have  become  better  known,  the  just  standard  of  this^ 
illustrious  character  has  been  fixed  :  the  rapidity  of  his  success 
has  appeared  the  result  of  prudence  ^  as  well  as  valour,  while  his 
system  of  government  and  plans  of  empire  have  been  found  con^ 
sistent  with  the  soundest  policy. 

Previous  to  the  expedition  of  the  Macedonians,  the  empire 
of  Persia  had  been  invaded  by  Cimoh  the  Athenian,  and  in  a 

'  'Oi  fxif  biy  Sxxm  vint^  avrev  Ivkrv^  TiMi,  xa»  de  Scipione^  lib.  z.  c.  2.     Ed.  Sch weigh  I 

T3  TcXikW  ttiU  voL^a^oyu^  x»»  TauTo^Tu  xaTopdtfrra  No  praise  18  appropriate,  unless  it  arises  from 

TCK  i^^oXa-;  'irc(.^iur%yya-i     • the  contemplatioQ  of  actions  founded  on  supc* 

^    •    •    •     .    TO  de  Ivoumoif  jmiov  lli^ov  vvdfx^i  rioT  judgment  and  Understanding. 
im  iikoyirrtn  xcu  afhoti  ixorrtn  kti^vv,    Folybius 
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moi^  recent  period  by  the  Lacedemonians,  under  the  command 
of  Thymbron,  Dercy'llidas,  and  Agesildus.  The  utmost  extent 
of  these  several  invasions  was  to  waste  the  provinces,  to  support 
a  Grecian  army  with  the  spoils  of  Asia,  and  to  insult  the  great 
King  in  return  for  the  calamities  brought  upon  Greece  by  the 
expeditions  of  his  predecessors. 

But  Alexander,  from  the  moment  he  crossed  the  Hellespont, 
considered  every  country  he  subdued  as  a  portion  of  his  future 
empire.  He  never  plundered  a  single  province  that  submitted, 
he  raised  no  contributions  by  extortion.  From  tlie  battle  of  the 
Grantcus,  to  the  final  defeat  of  Darius  at  Arb^la,  although  he 
had  overrun  Asia  Minor,  S3rria,  and  Egypt,  the  richest  coun- 
tries of  the  empire,  his  conquests  were  attended  with  no  op- 
pression of  the  people,  no  violation  of  the  temples,  no  insult  to 
religion.  Order  and  regulation  engaged  his  attention  equally 
with  the  conduct  of  the  war;  his  measures  were  taken  with 
such  prudence,  that  during  eight  years  absence  at  the  extremity 
of  the  East,  no  revolt  of  consequence  occurred,  and  his  settle- 
ment of  Egypt  was  so  judicious  as  to  serve  for  a  model  to  the 
Romans  in  their  administration  of  that  province,  when  it  became 
subject  to  their  dominion. 

After  the  defeat  of  Darius  at  Arb^la^  the  flight  of  tliat 
unfortunate  monarch,  and  the  pui-suit  of  the  usurper  Bessus, 
led  Alexander  to  Sogdidna,  Bactria,  and  the  northern  provinces 
of  the  empire.  The  consequence  naturally  was,  that  when  he 
detennined  to  enter  India,  he  found  himself  at  the  sources  of 
the  Indus*. 

^  AH  the  invasioDS  oF  India  are  in  the  tame  reason  is  evident ;  th^  Sewalick  mountains  are 

eourse.    The  Ghaznaride  Maghmud,  the  Pa-  a  barrier  os  the  notth,  the  Ganges  and  Burham 

tans^  and  Timour  all  crossed  the  soorcts  of  the  Footer  on  the  east,  where  Assam^  Ava^  and 

Indttty  as  well  as  Alexander  ;  and  no  esemy  Arracan,  are  kingdoms  always  too  weak  or  too 

has  entered  India  from  the  north  or  cast.    The  barbarous  to  undertake  an  iavasion  of  India. 
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The  detail  of  his  victories  in  the  countries  bordering  on  that 
river,  is  foreign  to  the  present  work,  and  will  be  no  farther 
noticed  than  as  it  contributes  to  illustrate  the  progress  of  the 
^  fleet;  we  shall  embark  with  Nearchus  at  Nic6a  on  the  Hy- 
daspes,  and  accompany  him,  assisted  by  the  hght  of  modern 
geography,  till  he  delivered  up  his  charge  on  the  Pasitigris, 
witliin  a  few  miles  of  Susa. 

The  completion  of  this  voyage  with  the  most  perfect  success, 
was  intended  only  as  a  prelude  to  another,  in  wJiich  the  circum- 
navigation '  of  Arabia  was  to  be  attempted  ;  already  had 
Archias  %  Androsthenes^  and*  Hiero  been  dispatched  to  explore 
the  western  side  of  the  Gulph  of  Persia,  and  returned  with  an 
account  of  the  progress  they  had  made.  Already  had  Nearchus 
prepared  to  embark,  and  Alexander  had  anticipated  the  com- 
mercial intercourse  between  India  and  Alexandria,  when  a 
fever  snatched  him  from  the  contemplation  of  still  greater 
designs,  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  his  life,  and  the  thirteenth 
of  his  reign. 

III.    ALEXANDRIA. 

It  is  perhaps  imputing  too  much  to  the  foresight  of  this 
extraordinary  man,   to  assert  that  he  had  preconceived  •  tliis 

Zingis  Khan,  who  came  from  the  cast,  passed  Sec  Ar.  Kb.  v.  p.  230.  where  he  tells  his  army 

westward  to  the  north  of  the  Himmalu  and  that  his  fleet  shall  sail  round  that  continent  to 

Hindoo  Khoo  mountains,  Thibet  and  Cash-  the  Pilbrs  of  Hercules.     It  is  a  boast,  how- 

meer.     He  did  not  incline  to  the  south  till  he  ever,  rather  than  a  plan, 

was  on  the  confines  of  Touran  ;  consequently  '  See  Ar.  lib.  vii.  p.  301. 

he  overshot  India,  and  fell  upon  the  north  of  *  Montesquieu,  speaking  of  the  design  of 

Iran.     In  Rennell,  Ixviii.  there  is  one  invasion  Alexander  in  founding  Alexandria,  says, 

from  ChitU  or  Thibet,  in  1244,  by  the  Mo-  ^*  B  ne  songeoit  point  a  un  commerce  dont 

guls.*   Ferishta.  **  la  decouvcrte  de  la  mer  des  Indes  pouvoit 

7  A  voyage  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  <<  seule  lui  faire  naitre  la  peBSce«"     Esp.  dct 

round  Africa  was  also  in  his  contemplation*  Loix,  liv.  xxi.  c.  8. 
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comprehensive  scheme  of  commerce  from  the  first  foundation 
of  Alexandria;  but  certain  it  is,  that  as  his  mind  expanded 
with  his  success,  and  hi3  information  increased  in  proportion 
to  the  progress  of  his  arms,  the  whole  plan  was  matured 
in  his  mind  before  his  death,  and  the  execution  of  it  nearly 
ascertained. 

Whatever  vanity  h  attached  to  the  foundation  of  cities,  and 
however  this  passion  might  operate  upon  Alexander,  utihty  was 
still  the  prevaihng  motive  in  his  mind.     Harris  '"^  has  judiciously 
observed,  that  most  of  the  cities  founded  by  the  Syrian  kings 
existed  little  longer  than  their  founders;   and  perhaps,  if  we 
except  Antioch  on  the  Orontcs,  and  Seleucia  on  tlie  Tigris, 
there  was  not  one  capable  of  existing  :  but  the  Paropamisan  " 
Alexandria  ",  and  that  on  the  laxartes  '%  continue  to  this  day 
cities  of  importance ;  and  the  Alexandria  of  Egypt,  after  sur- 
viving the  revolution  of  empires  for  eighteen  centuries,  perished 
at  last  only  in  cpnsequence  of  a  discovery  which  changed  the 
whole  system  of  commerce  throughout  the  world.     As  this  city 
was  by  the  founder  intended  to  be,  and  afterwards  became,  the 

"  Harris^  vol.  i.  chap.  ii.  sect.  8.  almost  every  extraordinary  building  or  place. 

"  I  doubt  muck  whether  the  tradition  of    Mr.  Hurford  Jones, 
the  natives  ought  to  be  considered  as  being  even         "  tandahar  is  supposed,  both  by  d' Anvillc 

in  the  slightest  degree  conclusive.     The  Mo-  and  Rennell,  to  be  the  Alexandria  of  Paropa- 

bammedan  historians  of  this  part  of  Asia  are  misus,  and  the  tradition  of  the  natives  refers  it 

fond  of  carrying  the  origin  of  cities  to  very  re-  to  Scander.     It  is  still  the  principal  city  of  the 

mote  periods  ;  the  general  ignorance  of  the  in*  country  of  the  Abdalli,  a  kingdom  which  has 

habitants,  in  respect  to  ancient  history,  scarcely  risen  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  Persian  and  Mogul 

permits  them  to  question,  much  less  to  investi-  empires.     But  see  d'Anville's  Eclaircissemcns, 

gate,  any  thing,  however  improbable,  which  p.  19.     Major  Rennell  has  since  chaogcd  his 

hat  been  brought  forward  by  an  author  as  an  opinion. 

historical  fact.     Alexander,  extraordinary  as  it         Cogend  is  determined  to-  be  the  Alexandria 

may  seem,  is  ranked  by  them  amongst  the  on  the  laxartes  by  its  position.     Sec  d'Anvillc 

prophets }  and  they  are  fond  of  ascribing  to  Geographic  Ancienne,  tom.  ii.  p.  305* 
him,  or  to  Deeves  (the  Devil),  the  origin  of 
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centre  of  communication  between  India  and  Europe,  it  will  not 
be  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  introduce  some  particulars  con- 
cerning it,  as  the  voyage  of  Nearchus.  was  the  primary  cause  of 
its  aggrandizement. 

Surrounded  "  on  three  sides  by  the  sea,  or  the  lake  Maredtis, 
communicating  with  the  Delta  and  Upper  Egypt,  by  means  of 
tjiat  lake  and  channels,  either  natural  or  artificial ;  protected  on 
the  north  by  the  Pharos,  between  which  and  the  main,  Alex- 
ander had  projected  '%  and  the  Ptolemies  completed,  a  double  "* 
harbour ;  the  situation  of  Alexandria  presented  every  induce- 
ment to  the  view  of  the  founder,  comprehending  the  means  of 
defence,  and  facihty  of  access  united  in  a  single  spot.  These 
considerations,  doubtless,  determined  the  choice  of  Alexander ; 
for  the  whole  sea-coast  from  Peldsium  **  to  Can6pus  is  low  land, 
and  not  visible  from  a  distance ;  the  navigation  along  this  coast, 
or  approach  to  it,  is  always  hazardous ;  the  mouths,  or  Bog^  *! 
(as  they  are  called),  of  the  Nile  are  at  some  seasons  dangerous, 
even  to  a  proverb ;  but  the  light-house  on  the  Pharos,  and  the 
two  harbours  within  it,  obviated  both  these  dangers  ;  and 
Alexander,  who  knew  the  difficulty  of  approaching  Egypt 
either  by  land  or  sea,  eagerly  seized  on  a  situation  which 
presented  him  with  a  post  of  the  highest  importance  in  a 

'^  See  d'Anville  on   the  Topography  of        '^  Sec  Diodorus,   lib.  i.  p.  36.  who  laya, 

Alexandria.    Mem.  de  I'Acad,  &  Gcog.  Anc.  "  on  the  whole  8ca-coa»t  for  5000  stadia,  from 

torn.  iii.  **  Farto6nium  to  Joppa,  there  it  no  port  but 

^  This  design  of  Alexander  is  not  hypo-  **  the  Pharos ;  the  land  is  low,*'  8cc. 
thetical,  for  Heph^stion  was  to  have  had  an        '^  From  Bocca^  Italiani  and  probably  intro* 

Her6um  in  the  Pharos,  and  his  name  was  to  dnced  on  the  coast  by  iht  Lingua  Franca.  Sec 

have  been  inserted  in  all  contracts  between  Wood's  Essay  on  Homer,  p.  1 10,  et  seq.    Mr. 

merchants.     See  Ar.  lib.  vii.  p.  306*  H.  Jones  rather  deduces  it  from  1  Turkish  or 

'^  Salmasius  says,    ^  three  ports.''     Plin.  Persian  source.     Bogas,  a  pass^  dcfile»  or  bgr 

Ex.  479*    Meaning  to  add  the  Eunostus.  of  a  riyer* 
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military  view,  and  a  harbour  constantly  accessible  '%  at  the 
same  time. 

The%e  were  sufficient  motives  for  the  foundation  of  the  city ; 
but  as  the  views  of  the  founder  dilated  with  his  better  informa^ 
tion,  so  the  testimony  of  Arrian  assures  us,  that  from  the  time 
he  had  formed  his  fleet  on  the  Indus,  he  meditated  a  passage 
by  sea  from  that  river  to  the  Gulph  of  Arabia.  He  completed 
what  he  had  conceived  in  the  most  dangerous  part,  and  left 
httle  more  to  the  Ptolemies  than  to  fill  up  the  outUne  he  had 
drawn.  Had  he  hved  one  year  longer,  he  might  have  seen  the 
barrier  removed  which  obstructed  the  communication  between 
Europe  and  the  eastern  world,  and  the  commerce  of  both  con- 
tinents beginning  to  flow  in  the  channel  he  had  opened.  He 
might  have  contemplated  the  dawn  of  that  splendour  which  was 
to  rise  on  Alexandria,  and  the  source  of  that  wealth  which  was 
to  render  her  the  first  commercial  city  in  the  world. 

The  advantages  derived  to  every  country  which  has  partici- 
pated in  the  commerce  of  the  East  Indies,  have  been  so  fully 
displayed  by  Dr.  Robertson,  that  there  is  no  pretence  for  en- 
croaching on  his  province  ;  but  that  Alexander  knew  the  value 
of  this  commerce,  foresaw  the  consequences  of  it,  and  gave  a 
direction  to  the  course  in  which  it  flowed  for  eighteen  centuries, 
is  a  glory  which  even  the  more  important  discoveries  of  modern 
Europe  cannot  obliterate. 

Of  his  knowledge,  no  greater  proof  can  be  required  than  what 
Major  Rennell  has  produced,  in  that  admirable  Memoir  which 
accompanies  his  map  of  India ;  where,  from  the  journal  of  Mr. 

'•  See  Josepbtts  de  bello  Jud.  lib.  iv,  p.  1 204.  can  protect  tbc  entrance  of  friendly  powers  at 

£d.  Huds.  all  aeasons,  and  it  is  the  only  port  which  is  ac« 

The  port  is  difficult  of  access  to  an  enemy  cessible  at  all  in  the  tempestuous  season, 
only,  but  those  who  are  masters  of  Alexandria        r»  vpo$  ioKK^aw  axZ/aivo;.    Ibid. 
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Forster,  he  shews,  that  Alexander  in  his  route  from  the  Paropd- 
misus  to  Taxila  %  or  the  Attock,  actually  trod  the  road  ^  which 
continues  to  this  day  to  be  Hie  northern  line  of  commuAicatioa 
between  Persia  and  Hindostan.  This  route  he  extended  after* 
Wards  across  all  those  streams  which  the  Akesines  or  Chen-ab 
carries  into  the  Indus,  and  terminated  finally  at  the  Hy  phasis, 
or  Biah. 

IV,  COUNTRY  AT  THE  SOURCES  OP  THE  IND^US. 

The  province  watered  by  these  rivers,  now  denominated 
the  Panje-ab,  or  five  waters,  is  esteemed  one  of  the  richest  pro- 
vinces of  the  Mogul  empiie.  When  at  the  Hy'phasis,  Alexander 
was  not  distant  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the  modern 
Dehly ;  and  wherever  we  shall  please  to  fix  Palib6thra,  its 
distance  cannot  be  so  great  as  to  preclude  the  knowledge  of  its 
name,  its  wealth,  and  importance,  from  the  Macedonians. 

In  all  ages,  whenever  the  state  of  the  country  was  suffi- 
ciently peaceable  to  admit  of  commerce,  there  appears  to  have 
been  a  great  intercourse  by  means  of  the  Indus,  descending 
from  Multan,  Attock,  Cabul,  and  Cashmecr,  to  the  coast  of 
Malabar.  Whether  the  vessels  navigated  on  the  river  were 
capable  of  undertaking  the  voyage  to  that  coast,  or  transferred 
their  cargoes  at  Pattala  into  larger  vessels,  may  be  questioned  ; 
but  the  communication  itself  is  evident.  The  trade  which  came 
down  the  river  naturally  took  its  course,  rather  to  the  rich  pro- 

•9  Taxila  18  usually  considered  by  gcogra-  **  audcr  marchtd  Irora  the  Indus  to  Taxila  ;'• 

nhers  as  occupying  a  site  on  the  Attock,  but  an  expression  which  implies  distance. 

Arrian  docs  not  countenance  this  opinion.    He  "  Some  allowance  must  be  made  for  devia- 

says   lib.  v.  p.  tpp-    "  That  it  was  the  prin-  tions,  in  consequence  of  the  situation  of  the 

M  cipal  city  between  ihe  Indus  and  the  Hy-  tribes  he  subdued. 
«  daspcs.**    And  in  anothci-  passage,  <«  Akx- 
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vinces  of  the  peninsula  than  to  the  desert  beaches  of  the  Mek- 
ran;  it  extended  possibly  before  the  invasion  of  the  Mace- 
donianst  bs  it  certainly  did  in  the  following  ages,  round  Cape 
Comorin  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal  and  iht  mouths  of  the  Ganges ; 
thus  uniting  in  commercial  intercourse  the  two  great  streams 
which  inclose  Hindostan. 

In  the  Peucali6tis ",  in  the  territory  of  the  MalU  **,  in  the 
kingdom  ••  of  Tdxiles  **,  and  P6rus  **,  Alexander  traversed  a 
country  abounding  in  riches,  and  furnishing  commodities  fiom 
the  thirty-second  degree  of  northern  latitude,  which  are  sure  of 
finding  a  market  between  the  tropics.  The  population  of  these 
countries,  as  stated  by  Strabo,  Pliny,  Plutarch,  and  even  Arrian 
himself,  is  doubtless  exaggerated,  but  as  they  all  drew  lk)m 
original  sources,  and  quote  authors  who  had  personally  visited 
these  countries,  whatever  abatements  may  be  made,  we  must 
still  suppose  that  the  apparent  view  of  the  whole  suggested  an 
idea  of  population,  and  presented  an  aggregate  of  cities,  towns, 
and  villages,  of  which,  from  the  circumstances  of  their  own 
country,  the  Macedonians  had  no  previous  conception. 

These  Authors  **  assert,  that  Alexander  subdued  five  thousand 
cities  in  India  as  large  as  Cos.  Mention  is  hkewise  made  of  a 
thousand  cities  in  the  single  province  of  Bactria ;  and  Aiiian, 
who  seems  to  be  always  on  his  guard,  informs  us,  that  the 
country  of  the  Glausae,  or  Glaucdnisee,  contained  thirty-seven 
cities,  the  smallest  of  which  had  five  thousand,  and  the  largest 
ten  thousand  inhabitants,  and  that  the  villages  contained  an 

«  Pukdy  Aycen   Akbari^  dwaya.    Peu-        *♦  Auock. 
kanecs  of  Diooysius  Perieg.     Liv.  1143.  ''  Paiije*ib. 

"  Moultan.  **  Robertson,  Rcnncll,    Strabo,  6g^,  685. 

^  Bayer  very  strangely  suppoact  that  Cabal    Pliny,  6.  17*  19*    Plutarch,  699. 
if  Taxila»  p.  28. 
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equal  number;  the  whole,  amounting  to  near  half  a  million, 
Alexander  added  to  the  kingdom  of  Poms  *^ 

Whatever  degree  of  credit  may  be  given  to  these  accounts,  - 
they  will  at  least  evince  an  extraordinary  population ;  and, 
either  from  the  fertility  of  the  country,  or  its  situation  among  so 
great  a  number  of  navigable  streams,  the  flourishing  state  of  this 
tract  appears  manifest  in  every  age,  unless  when  desolated  by 
invasion.  Tlie  historian  of  Timour  expresses  the  same  admira- 
tion as  the  Greek  writers ;  the  Ayeen  Akbari  reckons  the 
Panje-ab  as  the  tliird  province  of  the  Mogul  empire,  and  men* 
tious  forty  *•  thousand  vessels  employed  in  the  conmierce  of  the 
Indus  ••. 

It  was  this  commerce  that  furnished  Alexander  >vith  the  means 
of  seizing,  building,  hiring,  or  purchasing  the  fleet  with  which 
he  fell  down  the  stream ;  and  when  we  reflect  that  his  army 
consisted  of  an  hundred  and  twenty-four  thousand  men,  with 
the  whole  country  at  his  command,  and  that  a  considerable 
portion  of  these  had  been  left  at  the  Hydaspes  during  the  in* 
terval  that  the  main  body  advanced  to  the  Hyphasis,  and  re- 
turned to  the  Hydaspes  again,  we  shall  have  no  reason  to  accuse 
Arrian  of  exaggeration,  when  he  asserts,  that  the  fleet  consisted 
of  eight  hundred  vessels,  of  which  thirty  only  Avere  ships  ^  of 

^  Wc  ought  not  to  be  surprised  mt  these        *• Ponim  et  Texilem  reliquit  in  regnig 

exaggerations.     Cheref-eddin  says,  Cashmeer  suist    sumino  in  aedificanda  dasse   amborum 

really  contains  10,000  flourishing  villages,  but  studio  usus.     Q^Cuftius,  lib.ix.  cap.  5. 

is  estimated  at  100,000.     Vol.  iii.  p.  161.  **  Tp«a*^irp9fo»  x«*  ii/xiQ?ua6*,     Arrian,  lib.  vi. 

The  level  country  is  not  more  than  twenty  in  iait. 

leagues  from  mountain  to  mountain.     The  ca-  TpMMcomy)*  implies,  that  they  were  not  even 

pital  is  Nagaz,  or  Synn  Nagar,   which  Mr.  gallies  of  war,  such  as  the  Greeks  used  in  the 

H.  Jones  interprets  Shcrecn  Nagur,  the  sweet  Mediterranean,  and  which  were  called  Trirc^ 

city.  mes,  gallies  with  three  banks  of  oars ;   but 

*«  Maurice,  p.  138.    voL  i.    from  Ayeen  these  seem  to  have  only  one.  deck,  and  to  be 

Akbari.  rowed  with  thirty  oars  on  a  line,  th»t  is.  fifteen 
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war,  and  the  rest  such  as  were  usually  employed  in  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  river, 

Strabo ''  mentions  the  proximity  of  Em6dus,  which  afforded  ^ 
plenty  of  fir,  pine,  cedar,  and  other  timber ;  and  Arrian  informs 
us,  that  Alexander,  in  the  country  of  the  Assac^ni,  and  before 
he  reached  the  Indus,  had  already  built  vessels  which  he  sent 
down  the  Koph^nes  to  Taxila.  All  these  circumstances  con- 
tribute to  prove  the  reality  of  a  fact  highly  controverted  ;  and 
even  though  we  were  to  extend  the  whole  number  of  the  fleet, 
comprehending  tenders  and  boats,  with  some  authors  to  two 
thousand,  there  is  no  improbability  sufficient  to  excite  astonish- 
ment. 

By  the  same  means  that  Alexander  obtained  a  fleets  he 
acjquired  information  in  regard  to  the  commerce  of  the  country, 
and  the  different  coasts  with  which  the  natives  traded.  Taxiles 
and  Poms  were  both  in  his  interest;  many  of  their  subjects 
doubtless  embarked  with  him,  either  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ducting the  fleet,  or  with  a  view  to  their  own  advantage ;  many 
possibly  who  had  frequently  made  the  same  voyage,  and  knew 
the  commerce  of  the  coast,  from  whom  the  inquisitive  spirit  of 


on  each  side  ;  the  ifuoXtoUf  according  to  Gro- 
Doviu8»  were  half-decked^  with  the  waist  of  the 
▼easel  left  open  for  the  rowers.  But  see  Casaa* 
bon  ad  Athenzunu     Not.  737. 

Major  Rennell  mentions,  that  vessels  of  an 
hundred  and  eighty  tons  are  used  on  the  Gan- 
ges; and  Captain  Hamilton,  p.  122,  vol.  i. 
says,  that  those  employed  on  the  Indus  were, 
in  his  time,  frequently  of  two  hundred  tons, 
divided  into  separate  apartments  which  mer- 
chants hired  for  the  voyage,  and  adapted  most 
con^modiously  to  the  navigation*  They  car- 
ried a  mast  an4  aail^  but  were  more  usually 


towed  by  men.  The  passage  from  Tatta  to 
Lahore  is  si*  or  seven  weeks,  but  the  return 
is  made  in  eighteen  days,  or  even  twelve ;  the 
navigation  is  open,  clear  up  to  Cashmeer,  by 
means  of  the  Chelum  ;  and  Mr.  Forstcr  left 
Cashmeer  by  that  stream,  which  he  calls  the 
Jalum.  The  course  of  this  river  is  eight  hun- 
dred miles  from  Tatta  to  Multan  only,  allow- 
ing for  the  sinuosities  of  the  river.  See  Major 
Rennell's  Memoir. 

'*  Strabo,   691.     Arrian,  lib.  iv.   in  fine. 
Rennell  says^  Emodus  is  not  near. 
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Alexaadei*  could  not  fail  to  extract  the  infornration  '*  necessary 
for  the  accomplishment  of  designs  he  had  contemplated  so  long, 
and  with  such  anxious  solicitude. 

The  evidence  of  this  does  not  rest  uppn  deduction  or  con^ 
jecture ;  the  reiwrt  of  Nearchus  the  admiral,  and  Onesicritus 
the  pilot  of  the  fleet,  is  still  extant  in  the  writings  of  Strabo, 
Arrian,  Diod6rus,  and  PUny  ;  and  though  the  credit  of  Onesi- 
critus is  impeached  by  Strabo,  on  account  of  his  inclination  to 
exaggerate,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  appeal  to  his  authority  in  a 
variety  of  instances,  which  evince  hb  general  knowledge,  and 
sometimes  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  country;  but 
from  Nearchus  he  proves,  that  all  the  native  commodities  which 
to  this  day  form  the  staple  of  the  East  Indian  commerce  were 
fully  known  to  the  Macedonians.     Rice  ",  cotton  •*,   and  the 


ixarcbf  eanot  ^  *AXf{«(y)po»  OKfJoiauif  (iMtypo^Afo 
Tuv  r^  0  ^9)y  X^pfty  ruv  IjAXUforeirm  avru»  t^  it 

tS  yci^4^hotMi»  Strab.  lib.  ii.  p*  69.  Saiate 
Croix^  20. 

Nor  18  there  any  reason  to  doobt  what  Pa« 
trodes  says^  that  those  who  accompanied 
Alexander  wrote  at  random  ;  but  that  Alex- 
ander's own  knowledjie  was  accurate,  as  he 
obtained  his  information  ^m  those  who  knew 
the  country  best»  and  made  themt^coninit  their 
intelligence  to  paper.  These  papers  were 
communicated  to  Patrocles  by  Xenocles  the 
Treasurer.— This  passage  possibly  alludes  to 
the  survey  of  Betoii  and  Diognetus.  Sainte 
Croix  extends  it  to  more  general  information, 

"  Rice.  "Opvf*.  Urithi  in  Sanskrcet.  The 
cultivation  of  it  by  flooding  the  lands  is  noticed 
by  AristobCdus.     Strabo,  692. 

f ^  Cotton  seems  to  derive  its  name  from  the 


fruit  in  Crete,  called  by  Pliny  Mala  Cotonea, 
or  Cydonia^  lib.  xr.  cap.  11.  It  is  distin- 
guished by  other  names  ;  Bombax>  Bambaz, 
Gossipium,  Xylon  ;  the  cloth  made  of  k, 
Byssus.  Ferunt  cotonei  mali  amj^tudine  cu* 
curbitas,  quie  maturitatc  ruptse  ostendunt  lami- 
ginis  pilasi  ex  quibus  Testes  pretioso  linteo  &• 
ciunt.  Pliny,  lib.  xii.  c.  la  Byssus,  referred 
by  Parkhurst,  Lex.  in  voce,  to  2  Chronicles, 
iii.  14.  J^l^*  Bpa<m  fjuri  fnuuXtct^,  Herod. 
Ub.  vii.  Ezeki^,  xxvii.  7.  Beloe,  p.  287. 
possibly  printed  cotton,  and  worn  by  the  priestt 
in  Egypt.  The  Editor  of  Chambers's  Die- 
tionary  8ays>  it  grew  originally  only  in  Egypt ; 
but  ceitainly  he  is  mistaken.  See  Salmaa. 
Plia.  Ex.  296.  Bombyx,  however,  isin  reriity 
the  silkoworm,  though  ill  applied  to  cotton. 
See  Hoffman  in  voce,  and  Vossius  ad  Metam. 
Ed.  Var.  p.  563.  from  Pollux.  It  is  pro- 
verbial in  Acabsia^  tom.  tii.  p.  729.  Texit 
ceu  Bombyx,  rete  mortis  suse  su&met  manu. 
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fine  muslins  made  of  that  material,  the  sugar-cane ",  and 
silk  ^^  are  all  expressly  mentioned  in  a  passage  which  he  ad- 
duces from  Nearchus ;  and  however  the  Greeks  or  Romans  be- 
came afterwards  acquainted  with  these  commodities ;  the  first 
knowledge,  or  at  least  the  first  historical  account  of  them,  is 
certainly  to  be  attributed  to  the  Macedonians.  None  of  tliese 
articles  had  ever  been  brought  into  Greece,  or  any  part  of 
Europe,  by  sea,  and  few  of  them  had  ever  been  seen  unless  by 
accident ;  on  these,  however,  it  is  evident,  Alexander  depended 
for  the  foundation  of  the  commerce  he  meditated,  and  for  the 


•*  Sugar.  .  "Ei^tixt  i\  xal  rtfl  rZf  nmXtifxt/t  on 
xmSai  /uuX»t  lAtXica'vf  /xt^  ovauv.  This  assertion^ 
Strabo  (694)  quotes  ezpreisly  from  Nearchuf. 
He  speaks  also  of  canes  from  which  honey  is 
made,  though  without  bees.  I  do  cot  know 
that  Saccbarura  is  used  by  any  author  prior  to 
Fliny  and  Dioscorides^  lib.  Kxii.  8.  Saocha- 
rtim  et  Arabia  fert,  sed  laudatius  India.  See 
Mmtsttis  PUn.  Ex.  vol.  iL  et  seq.  who  has  a 
long  dissertation  upon  die  subject,  and  imagines 
Pliny  V  Saccharumy  as  well  as  that  of  Diosco- 
itdMt  to  be  roanna.  Ntebuhr.  i.  307.  says^ 
manna  is  used  in  pastry  at  Mosul  and  Diar* 
bekir.  See  Vossius  ad  MeUm.  Ed.  Var.  864. 
who  directly  contradicu  Salmanos.  The 
K%\xfAOi  of  Nearchus  is  the  true  sugar-cane. 
Sacar  appears  to  be  a  word  of  Arabick  extrac- 
tion.    Shuker.     Mr.  Jones. 

^  Silk.  The  passage  in  Strabo  is  not  ex- 
press; but  having  mentioned  cotton  before, 
be  adds,  f-oidarD»  H  jmJ  t«  Zn^uuu  tx  t*nml  ^>imif 

VeUeraque  ut  foliis  depectant  tenuta  Seres. 

Virg. 

The  Critical  Reviewers,  October  1791, 
p.  126,  interpret  this  of  cotton,  as  does  Sal- 
masius,  p.  298.  and  p.  998 :  they  call  the 
S^res,  inhabitants  of  Bocharia,  and  Sir-hend, 
Berinda  on  the  Indus,   the  staple  for  silk. 


When  in  Sogdiana,  Alexander  was  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bocharia  ;  but  the  mention 
of  Zifpixofc  by  Strabo  is  incidental  to  India ;  and 
if  it  were  not  for  a  passage  in  Arrian>  which 
seems  to  relate  to  the  same  quotation  from 
Nearchus,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  refer  this 
expression  of  Strabo's  to  silk.     Arrian  says^ 

>Jbfy  rS  »T^  rZ9  itv^^im^  &c.  8lc.  Indie.  I 
have  since  learnt,  that  the  Reviewers  follow 
the  [authority  of  d'Anvillc  Eclairciss.  but 
that  great  geographer's  error  is,  consulting 
similarity  of  sound  in  names  too  much.  When 
the  locality  is  established,  resemblance  of  sound 
is  a  fltroog  con^rmation,  but  to  fix  locality  by 
sound  is  beginning  at  the  wrong  end.  I  can- 
not help  thinking,  however,  that  the  mention 
of  S^res  and  Serica  in  aUusion  to  cotton  is 
always  error  or  confusion  ;  for  we  must  observe, 
that  silk,  when  it  came  to  be  known  and  cha. 
racterised,  was  always  Sirica  ;  while  the 
knowledge  of  cotton  or  vegetable  wool  is  as 
old  as  Herodotus  at  least,  in  Greece.  The 
silk-worm  is  first  described  by  Pausanias  Eliac. 
sub  fine.  Gibbon,  vol.  iv.  p.  72,  from  d'An- 
ville  Eclair.  Chambers's  Dictionary.  See 
Salmasius,  p.  204,  and  Vossius  ad  Melam.  p. 
563,  and  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  lib.  xxiii, 
p.  467. 
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ixitrodutrtion  of  these  he  was  now  planning  tlie  communication 
which  was  to  perpetuate  the  intercourse  between  Europe  and 
the  East  Indies. 

At  this  day,  when  we  view  the  effects,  without  adverting  to 
the  cause,  we  may  deem  Hghtly  of  a  voyage  which  required  so 
much  preparation  to  accomplish,  and  which  a  single  sloop  would 
now  perform  in  a  tenth  part  of  the  time ;  but  the  merit  of  the 
attempt  is  to  be  estimated  by  the  originality  of  the  conception ; 
and  we  must  allow  much  to  the  penetration  of  that  mind,  which 
could  fix  upon  the  productions  of  any  country  as  a  basis  for 
commerce,  that  should  continue  in  request  for  two  thousand 
years,  and  create  a  demand  perpetually  on  the  increase. 

The  knowledge  of  India  obtained  by  the  Macedonians  will 
perhaps  be  as  fully  exemplified  by  adverting  to  objects  of 
curiosity  as  utility.  Of  this,  Strabo  and  Arrian  furnish  abundant 
testimony,  who  from  these  sources  drew  all  the  information  they 
have  left  us ;  and  however  their  account  may  be  deficient  in 
some  subordinate  particulars,  the  general  outline  is  faithful. 
This  will  immediately  appear  by  selecting  some  of  the  most 
striking  characteristics  peculiar  tx)  the  Hindoos,  in  their  super- 
stition, their  policy,  manners,  habits,  and  customs,  which  will 
at  the  same  time  prove  that  the  nation  is  essentially  the  same 
after  the  revolution  of  two  thousand  years,  and  that  the  Mace- 
donians were  no  ordinary  inquirers. 

I.  It  is  true  that  Strabo  and  Arrian  from  Nearchus  reckon 
seven  casts  or  tribes.  1.  Philosophers  or  Bramins.  2.  Hus- 
bandmen. 3.  Herdsmen,  Shepherds,  and  Hunters.  4.  Arti- 
zans.  5.  Soldiers.  6.  Inspectors  of  Manners  or  Pohce.  7* 
Counsellors  of  the  Chief  Magistrate.  Now  though  this  account 
be  not  correct,  for  there  are  only  four  original  casts :  1.  Bra- 
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mins  ^\  2.  Soldjprs.  3.  Merchants  or  Mechanics.  4.  Soodras 
or  Sen^ants ;  yet  are  these  branched  out  into  such  a  variety  of 
subdivisions,  by  forbidden  marriages  ^  and  degradation  of  cast, 
that  the  mistake  was  natural  to  those  who  visited  India  for  the 
first  time. 

II.  The  manner  of  hunting  and  taming  the  elephant  are  de- 
scribed by  Arrian,  p.  328.     Strabo,  711. 

III.  Women  were  not  dishonoured  who  received  an  elephant 
as  the  price  of  their  favours.     Arr.  331.     Strabo,  712. 

IV.  There  were  no  slaves  in  India.  Arr.  330.  Strain),  710. 
This  is  in  one  sense  still  true,  for  no  Hindoo  is  a  slave ;  but 
Menu  mentions  seven  sorts :  1.  Prisoners  of  war.  2.  Those 
maintained  in  consideration  of  service.  3.  Those  bora  of  a 
female  slave.  4.  Those  sold ;  5.'  or  given ;  6.  or  inherited. 
7.. Those  degraded  for  not  paying  fines.  Menu  likewise  forbids 
Bramins  to  deal  in  slaves.  See  Menu,  p.  242.  300.  Onesicri- 
tus  says,  there  were  no  slaves  in  the  country  of  Musicdnus. 

V.  Gold  collected  in  the  rivers.     Strabo,  718. 

VI.  Chintz.     ZiifSivi^  Ivav&iTg.     Strabo,  7O9. 

VII.  The  palm  tree  ^  called  Tala,  of  which  the  head  b 
eaten.    Arr.  320. 

•^  See  Sir  W.  Jones*  on  Menu.  p.  28.  woman  becomes  pure  only  by  avoiding  mix- 

1.  Brahmeni — Scripture — Priests.  Menu,  ture,  and  not  till  the  seventh  generation. 
p.  5.  Menu.  p.  997. 

2.  Cshatriya — Protection — Soldiers.  Menu.  '*  Tda  Borassus,  the  Palmeira  or  Toddy 
299.  palm  tree.  Asiat.  ResJv.p.i^j.  Calcutta  Ed. 

3.  Vaisya — ^Wealth — Merchants,  Husband-  Ives,  Appendix,  p.  458.  Nicok  di  Conti,  ia 
men.     Menu.  5.  one  passage,  makes  it  the  palm  tree  which  pro- 

4.  Sudia— Labonr-^LabourerSt  Servants,  duces  leaves  to  write  on^;  in  another,  the  HI- 
Menu.  5.  meira.     Ramusio*  i*  p.  343.    Valentine,  in  his 

Brahmeni  has,  however,  another  derivation,  Indica  Literata,  seems  to  intimate  that  it  is  a 

p.  28.    Menu.    Brahma  great  en  or  eni  m^.  generic  name,  p.  383.    Sec  Schmeidcr  in  Atn 

United  to  the  great  Deity.  c  7. 

^  The  offspring  of  a  Bramin  by  an  inferior 
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VIII.  Cotton  raiment,  (Strab.  passim.)  whi<jh  reaches  ta  th& 
middle  of  the  leg-    Ar.  330. 

IX.  Parrots^  and  monkies^    Ar.  329. 

X.  Strigils  and  shampooing.    Strab.  709. 

XI.  Intermarriages  between  the  casts  fqrbidden.  Ar.  320: 
Strab.  704. 

XII.  The  knowledge  of  letters  is  denied  by  Megasthenes^ 
Strab.  709-  but  asserted  by  Nearchus,  who  says  they  write  on 
linen  or  cotton  cloth,  and  that  their  character  is  beautifnl, 
which  is  true  of  the  Sanskreet..    Arr. 

XIII.  Rice  planted  in  water,  and  wine  irom  rice,  that  is 
arrack.    Strab.  709. 

XIV.  Food  of  the  natives,  oryza  soJ?bilis^  or  pillau.  None 
eat  flesh  but  th^  hunters.    Arr.  331.    Strab. 

;jCV.  The  men  wear  earrings,  dye  their  beard,  use  umbrellas,^ 
w^ar  canjars  or  daggers  at  the  girdle^  and  tuxbans  on  the  head. 
Arr.  330. 

XVI.  The  Hindoos  never  exercise  two  trades,  always  follow 
their  father's  profession.     Arr,  326. 

XVII.  Perforate  the  nose  and  lips.    Strab.  717. 

XVIII.  Women  hunt  with  the  King,  llie  ground  marked 
out.     No  man  suflfered  to  approach.     Strab.  710. 

XIX.  Women  attend  the  King  in  war.    Strab,  710* 

XX.  Two  sorts  of  philosophers,  Brachmdnes  and  Germinfe  : 
the  first  ipiore  properly  Priests  and  Diviners ;  the  second  Hy- 
lobii,  Herinits,  qr  Jogu^s.  These  latter  enter  every  house,  even 
the  women s  apartments.-  Many  are  attended  by  women,  Ymt 
without  suspicion  of  intercourse.    Penances  and  mortifications 

^  Mentioned  also  by  Ctcsias. 
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of  the  Jogu^s,  their  residence  under  the  banian  trees,  their  dis- 
course usually  on  death,  their  philosophy  that  the  earth  is 
spherical,  and  that  the  Deity  is  anima  mundi^.  Strab,  713. 
They  bum  themselves,  not  to  avoid  evil,  but  to  enter  into  a 
new  life,  or  to  be  united  ^  with  the  Deity.  Strabo  records 
Zarmano-Kh6gas,  that  is  one  of  the  Germdnae,  still  caHed 
Samidnes  by  the  Hindoos,  (Sir  W.  Joneses  Asiatic  Dissertations, 
vol.  i.  p.  107-  Lond.  Ed.)  who  was  one  of  the  ambassadors 
from  Porus,  King  of  six  hundred  Kings,  to  Augustus,  and  who 
burnt  himself  at  Athens  on  his  return  to  India  :  hi^  epitaph  was 
ZAPMANOXHtAE  [or  loifficcm  Xfjytxv']  INAOZ  AHO  BAPrO£HS 
[Bapuya^ijtf  ?]  KATA  TA  HATFIA  INAXIN  EGH  EATTTON  AHAOA- 
NATISAS  KEITAI :  that  is.  Here  rests  Khegas  or  Khegan  the 
Jogu^,  an  Indian  from  Barugaza  (or  Baroach),  who  rendered 
himself  immortal,  according  to  the  custom  of  his  country. 
Whether  Khegan  be  a  proper  name,  or  a  title,  the  same  as 
Kheganus,  Khaghan,  or  Kawhn,  may  be  dubious,  (see  Du- 
cange  in  voce.  Gibbon,  ii.  572.  iii.  I6I.)  but  Zarradnos  is  evi- 
dently his  profession,  as  one  of  the  HyloWi  or  Jogu^s ;  and  if 
he  came  from  Baroach  in  Guzerat,  it  was  the  regular  port  at 
which  he  would  embark  from  the  kingdom  pf  Porus ;  for  Porus 
is  Poor,  the  Prince,  Sovereign,  or  M aha-Rajah  of  the  Hindoo 
principalities,  whose  capital  is  now  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  in  Agimere ;  for  Agimere  has  almost  in  all  ages  been  con- 

*'  The  Deity  w  represented  universally  ia        ♦'  All. the   mortifications  gufFcred  by  the 

Menu  as  the  soul  of  the  world ;  but  the  Bra-  Jogucs  seem  to  be  finally  intended  -as  the  means 

miDB  are  not  materialists^  for  afl  matter  and  of  avoiding  the  metemp8ych6si8,  and  the  hope 

«ubetaDce  is  an  illusion.     Sir  W,  Jones's  Dis-  of  being  united  with  the  Deity,  or  absorbed 

course^  Feb.  1 794.     The  Deity,  however,  at  in  his  essence  ;  and  this,  if  all  spirit  is  homo* 

last  proves  to  be  a  spirit  homogeneous  to  the  geneous,  implies  no  absurdity,  but  the  loss  of 

spirit  of  maoy  for  all  spirit  ia  homogeneous,  individual  existence. 
Id.  ibid. 
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sidered  as  the  sovereign  residence  of  the  Rajpoots,  previous  to 
the  rise  of  the  Mahrattas,  and  continues  so  in  a  degree  to  the 
present  day. 

These  circumstances,  and  the  other  particulars  collected 
solely  from  Strabo  and  Arrian,  are  derived  altogether  from 
i^Iacedonian  infonnation,  that  is,  from  the  followers  of  Alex- 
ander, or  the  ambassadors  of  the  Seleucidse ;  and  they  are  so 
perfectly  in  correspondence  with  modem  accounts,  as  to  prove 
the  Macedonians  equally  curious  in  their  inquiries-  as  they  were 
superior  in  military  science.  The  enumeration  of  particulars 
might  easily  have  been  enlarged,  but  these  are  sufficient  to 
prove  that  the  first  rational  information  relative  to  India  was 
received  in  Europe  from  Alexander ;.  and  it  is  to  substantiate 
that  proof  that  they  are  introduced  into  this  work.  I  cannot, 
however,  quit  the  subject  without  mention  of  the  Pramnae,  who 
are  a  sect  of  philosoptiers  uninfluenced  by  tlie  superstitions  of 
the  country,  (Strabo,  718.)  who  are  in  constant  opposition  to 
the  Bramins,  and  who  enter  into  controversy  with  them  when- 
ever an  opportunity  occurs.  Men  of  this  description  (but 
whether  a  sect  or  not  is  difficult  to  determine)  are  met  Avith  all 
over  India  to  this  day,  in  allusion  to  whom  Shah  Jehan  said, 
"  the  Pliilosopher  is  always  at  variance  witli  the  Priest.'' 

Such  is  the  information  derived  to  us  through  the  medium  of 
Strabo  and  Arrian,  from  Aristobftlus,  Nearchus,  Onesicritus, 
Meg^sthenes,  and  Daimachus.  It  would  be  thought  matter  of 
ostentation  to  pursue  the  traces  of  this  knowledge  through  in- 
ferior or  more  recent  authors.  AVhat  is  here  collected  is  suffi- 
cient to  prove  the  spirit  of  observation  and  inquiry  which 
pervaded  the  Macedonians  ;  and  their  original  materials  furnish 
the  ground-work  of  that  accurate  investigation  pursued  at  this 
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day  with  so  happy  an  effect  by  our  countrymen  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ganges, 


V.     SlTRVfiY    OF    THE    EMPIRE, 

The  object  of  introducing  these  observations  is  to  shew  tlmt 
the  design  of  Alexander  in  planning  the  voyage  of  Nearchus 
was  not  merely  the  vanity  of  executing  what  had  never  yet 
been  attempted,  but  that  it  was  a  system  founded  on  a  pre- 
sumption of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  it,  a  desire  of 
knowing  the  coast  as  well  as  the  interior  of  his  empire,  and  a 
reasonable  hope  of  uniting  the  whole  by  mutual  communication 
and  reciprocal  interests. 

By  tracing  the  correspondent  parts  of  this  system,  we  shall 
be  able  to  evince  its  reality ;  for  though  the  opening  of  the 
world  to  the  knowledge  of  mankind,  as  Curtius  expresses  it, 
proved  in  the  event  a  concern  of  far  greater  magnitude ;  the 
survey  of  the  empire  was  of  more  immediate  importance  to  the 
conqueror.  The  line  of  conquest  from  the  Hellespont  to  the 
Indus  was  complete,  but  the  intermediate  country  was  by  no 
means  sufficiently  explored..  Tlic  route  of  the  army,  after  the 
death  of  Darius,^  had  been  mostly  ^  to  the  North  of  the  Paro- 
p4n»sus,  or  that  range  of  mountains,  by  whatsoever  name 
distinguished,  whidi.in  Oriental  geography  separates  Iran  from 
Touran.  India  had  been  entered  on  its  northern  boundary; 
and  when  Alexander  had  completed  his  campaign  at  the  sources 
of  the  Indus,  his  march  and  voyage  down  the  course  of  that 
river  defined  the  eastern  limit  of  the  empire  :  commencing  again 

^  Notwidutandiog  particular  expeditions  to  Propthasiai  Arachosiai  &c. 
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from  this  limit,  he  resolved  to  explore  the  southern  provinces, 
which  though  they  had  submitted  to  the  reputation  of  his  arms, 
were  in  a  political  sense  still  unknown. 

To  obtain  the  information  necessary  for  the  objects  he  had  in 
Tiew,  he  ordered  CrAterus,  with  the  elephants  and  heavy  bag- 
gage, to  penetrate  through  the  centre  of  the  empire,  while  he 
personally  undertook  the  more  arduous  task  of  passing  the 
deserts  of  Gadr6sia,  and  providing  for  the  preservation  of  the 
fleet.  A  glance  over  the  map  will  shew,  that  the  route  of  the 
army  eastward,  and  the  double  route  by  which  it  returned,  in- 
tersect the  whole  empire  by  three  Hues  almost  from  the  Tigris 
to  the  Indus.  Cr^terus  joined  the  division  under  Alexander  in 
Karmania ;  and  when  Nearchus,  after  the  completion  of  his 
Toyage,  came  up  the  Pasitigris  to  Susa,  the  three  routes  through 
the  different  provinces,  and  the  navigation  along  the  coast, 
might  be  said  to  complete  the  survey  of  the  empire. 

If  the  work  of-  Beton  and  Diogn^tus  had  come  down  to  us, 
or  had  been  as  carefully  extracted,  as  the  voyage  of  Nearchus, 
we  should  have  had  better  geographical  data  for  estaWishing  the 
interior  divisions  of  the  Persian  empire,  than  any  we  can  now 
obtain,  either  from  the  reports  of  travellers,  or  the  historians  of 
Tlmoiur  and  Nadir  Shah.  They  are  said  to  have  reduced,  not 
only  the  marches  of  tlie  army,  but  the  provinces  themselves,  to 
actual  measurement ;  and  though  the  rapidity  of  the  movements 
and  the  shortness  of  the  time  would  not  admit  of  an  actual 
survey  ^,  distances  accurately  set  down,  and  journals  faithfully 

^  Mudi  more  may  be  done  with  precisioo  woody,    or  the  defiles  of  mountaiMU      Tie 

in  a  short  time  than  ia  generally  supposed ;  a  Mabomedant  of  India  measure  every  road  thef 

chain  of  triangles  may  be  carried  on  in  most  nuurcb  ;  at  least,  I  know  this  is  sometimes  the 

countries  quicker  than  an  army  could  march>  custom,  I  believe  always.    Dalr3rmple. 
I  might  say'in  any  country,  except  tat  and        If  the  Mohammedans  of  India  practise  this^ 
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kept,  are,  next  to  astronomical  observation,  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  geography.  These  officers  undoubtedly  attended 
one  or  other  of  the  armies  upon  their  return,  or  they  might 
have  been  allotted  one  to  each ;  in  either  case,  the  attejition  of 
Alexander  is  evident,  for  the  survey  itself  is  attested  by  almost 
every  contemporary  historian  %  and  was  extant  in  the  time  of 
Strabo  and  Pliny. 

Arrian  himself  has  given  some  countenance  to  the  report 
concerning  the  motives  which  mduced  Alexander  to  traverse  the 
deserts  of  Gadr6sia.  He  tells  us,  that  even  Nearchus  imputed 
this  attempt  to  vanity  and  the  desire  of  imitating  or  surpassing 
Bacchus  and  Semiramis;  the  Bacchanahan  triumph  of  the 
army  in  its  passage  through  Karmania,  recorded  by  other  his- 
torians,  gives  some  degree  of  authority  to  the  testimony  of 
Nearchus;  but  Arrian,  though  he  relates  the  circumstance, 
professes  his  disbelief  of  the  fact;  and  an  attentive  considera- 
tion of  the  designs  already  displayed,  supported  by  the  internal 
evidence  which  the  journal  itself  will  suggest,  ought,  in  an  un- 
prejudiced mindj  to  exculpate  Alexander  from  the  charge  of 
any  unworthy  motives.  To  perform  what  has  never  yet  been 
performed  is  doubtless  an  object  of  ambition,  but  the  utility  of 
the  performance  determines  the  merit  of  the  performer. 

That  Alexander  had  a  thir&t  after  knowledge  ^  as  well  as  con- 
quest is  a  fact  sufficiently  established;  and  the  testimony  of 

diffy  do  what  no  other  Mohammedans  of  Asia  gation  in  respect  to  distance.     Mr.  H.  Jones. 
do»    Thcgeneral,  I  bclicvclinaysay  theoni-        ♦*   Saintc    Groix    mentions    Ptolemy    and 

versa],  custom  is  to  ascertain  disUnce  by  a  Aristobulus,  p.  20.  but  I  have  not  yetibund 

computattoo  of  the  distance  which  a  cofla  or  his  authority. 

caravan  travels  in  the  space  of  an  hour.     Every        ^  The  edition  of  Homer.     The  letter  to 

parson  conversant  in  Turkish,  Arabic,  or  Per*  Aristotle^  complaining  of  his  publication.  The 

sian,  will  recollect  Katch  Sati^t^  Chum  Saii^t^  eight  hundred  talentt  allowed  to  that  philoso- 

Chund  Saii^t  i  the  beginning  of  every  intcrro-  phcr  for  researches  in  natural  history. 
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Patr6cles,  which  has  been  already  adduced,  goes  to  prove,  that 
the  geography  of  his  empire,  and  an  accurate  information  con- 
cerning the  several  provinces,  formed  one  of  the  principal  ob- 
jects of  his  inquiries.  The  attention  of  his  officers  to  these 
points  naturally  took  its  direction  from  the  example  of  their 
master ;  and  whatever  complaints  Strabo  has  to  prefer  against 
such  writers  as  CallistheneS  and  Oneslcritus,  the  journals  of 
Ptoleoiy  ^\  Aristobftlus,  and  Nearchus  form  the  basis  of  Oriental 
geography,  not  only  as  it  rose  by  the  labours  of  Strabo  and 
Aman,  but  in  the  superstructure  erected  by  the  masterly  hands 
of  d'Anville  and  Rennell.  Aristobiilus  composed  his  work  at 
eighty  years  of  age ;  Ptolemy  ^,  after  he  was  King  of  Egypt : 
fear,  flattery,  and  every  other  inducement  to  falsification  had 
subsided ;  they  sometimes  contradicted  each  other  in  regard  to 
historical  facts;  but  as  they  both  drew  most  probably  from 
conrnientaiies  ^  they  had  framed,  during  the  course  of  their 
campaigns,  the  marches  of  the  army,  the  position  of  cities, 
rivers,  moimtains,  and  the  general  face  of  the  countries  they 
traversed,  come  out  with  extraordinary  perspicuity,  when  traced 
by  a  master  in  the  science ;  and  every  increase  of  geographical 
knowledge  tends  to  confirm  the  accuracy  of  their  reports. 

VI.  GEOGRAPHERS. 

Major  Rennell  has  borne  the  most  honourable  testimony 
both  to  their  information  and  fidelity,  by  confessing  that,  as  his 
own  researches  advanced,  he  was  continually  led  to  consider  the 

^^  Afterwards  King  of  Egypt.  ^  And  from  the  works  of  Bcton  and  Dtog* 

^  Sainte  Croix,   p.  19.   from  Macrobius.    n^us«    Saiate  Croizi  p.  20. 
ArriaOf  p.  z. 
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details  of  these  officers  as  more  important,  and  their  accuracy 
as  more  fully  ascertained,  Tlie  map  which  he  has  himself 
given,  corrected  by  the  journal  of  Mr.  Forster,  and  explained 
in  his  Memoir,  corresponds  not  only  with  the  route  of  Alex- 
ander, but  with  those  of  Timour  ^*  and  Nadir  Shah,  with  the 
journal  of  Tavemier,  Goez  the  Jesuit,  Bernier,  and  the  whole 
history  of  Ferishta. 

Major  Rennell  professes  to  have  laid  down  the  western  sources 
of  the  Indus  and  the  rivers  of  the  Panje-ab  from  the  map  pf  a 
native ;  and  says,  that  as  his  own  ideas  grew  correct  from  this 
communication,  he  was  consequently  better  enabled  to  follow  the 
campaign  of  Alexander  in  that  country,  and  trace  his  movements 
as  they  arose ;  he  speaks  with  confidence  as  to  all  the  transac- 
tions in  the  Panje-ab,  and  hesitates  only  upon  some  points  of 
less  importance  to  the  westward  of  the  Indus.  But  in  a  work 
appropriated  to  the  military  transactions  of  the  Macedonians,  in 
which  I  had  once  traced  the  route  of  Alexander  from  it's  com- 
menoem^it  to  it's  termination,  I  had  the  satisfaction  to  find,  that 

^  lotbe  route  of  Timour  given  l>y  Cheref-  travelled  it  himself;  but  he  speaks  as  if  he 

eddiiiy  there  is  a  regular  mistake  of  the  Ra-  had. 

▼ec  (Hydra6tee)  for  the  Bkh  (Hy'phasis);        Goex,  according  to  Kirchcr,  China  Illustra- 

aod  this  mistake  arises  from  Timour's  being  ta»  p.  62,  went  ^om  Lahore  to  Attock  and 

drawn  soutliward  to  Ayjodin,  near  which  city  Cabul,  and  thence  through  Tartary  to  China. 

he  cvoised  the  Biah^  where  it  takes  the  <Qame  See  Grueber  in  MeL  Thevenot,  vol.  i. 
of  Dena  or  Donde  ;  but  as Cheref-eddin upon         Bernier  came  from  Dehlvto  Lahore ;  his 

Timur^s  return  catts  the  Biah  the  river  of  La-  object  is  to  give  the  pomp  of  the  camp,  and 

bore,  voL  iii-  p.  154.  and  as  we  know  Lahore  the  description  of  Cashmeer;  his  geographical  ^ 

sunds  on  the  Ravee,  or  Hjdraotes,  the  mistake  materials  are  very  scanty. 
is  easily  adjusted.  Hanway's  account  of  Nadir  Shah's  route  is 

Tavemier,   vol.  ii.  p.   61.    mentions  two  so  totally  erroneous,  that  though  we  can  trace 

routes  from  Candahar ;  one  to  the  North  by  the  conqueror  we  cannot  follow  the  historian. 

Cabul,  which  he  details  ;  the  other  dircA  by  Jones's  Nadir  Shah  is  transported  from  Can* 

Moultan,  which  he  omits.  The  account  is  bar-  dahar  to  Carnal  in  a  moment.     Frazer,  in  gco- 

ren,  and  makes  us  doubt  whether  Tavcrnicr  graphical  materials,  is  very  deficient. 
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the  accuracy  of  liis  Persian  information  is  as  conspicuous. to  the 
westward  of  the  Indus  as  to  the  eastward ;  and  that  through  the 
diligence  of  his  inquiries  we  are  now  possessed  of  data  which> 
there  is  reason  to  beUeve,  every  future  research  that  may  be 
made,  will  contribute  to  establish.  Major  Rennell  likewise  in- 
forms us,  that  his  Persian  map  exhibited  a  series  of  the  rivers 
with  names  correspondent  to  those  which  occur  in  the  Greek  his- 
torians ;  but  he  has  favoured  us  only  with  that  of  the  B^ypasha, 
«iflSciently  agreeing  with  the  Hy'phasis  of  Arrian ;  this  reserve  " 
is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  the  communication  would  have 
contiibuted  greatly  to  correct  the  errors  and  elucidate  tlie  ob- 
scurity of  his  predecessors. 

The  Antiquity  Geographiqxie  de  Tlnde  of  Mr.  d^Anville  is  far 
from  standing  upon  a  level  with  the  merits  of  his  other  works ; 
and  Major  Rennell  **  has  obser\^ed,  with  great  justice,  that  hav-^ 
ing  mistaken  the  Chelum  or  Hyd^spes  for  the  Indus  of  Alexan- 
der, he  has  consequently  misplaced  and  misnamed  all  flie  suIk 
sequent  rivers  of  the  Panje-4ib.  Tliis  is  far  from  being  the  only 
error  of  that  able  geographer ;  he  has  confounded  the  rivers  to 
the  west,  as  well  as  those  to  the  east  of  the  Indus,  and  by  adopt, 
ing  the  Shantrou  for  one  of  the  Panje-ab  streams,  (a  name  which 
he  has  obtained  from  Bemier,  and  in  which  he  does  not  discover 
that  Chen-ab  lies  concealed,)  he  has  confounded  the  Dindana, 
Chelum,  oa<Hydaspes,  with  tlie  Genave  or  Acesines,  and  placed 
Laliore  on  that  river,  which,  bjr  the  testimony  of  aU  the  authors 
he  usually  follows  (Cheref^ddin  ",  Tavernier,  and  Thevenot),  is 

"  T^^.^*^  corrected  in  the  tWrd  edition  of  p.  21 ;  and  that  error  should  have  led  d^Aa- 

the  Memoir.  ^aie  to  assume  a  rircr  fcr  the  position  of  La. 

5*  RtnneU's  second  Memoir,  p.  82.  hore  rather  to  the  eastward  than  the  westward 

**  Cheref-eddin   in   fact  places   it  on  the  of  the  Ravce. 
Biahy  but  his  error  has  already  been  adjusted. 
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undoubtedly  on  the  Ravee.  The  principal  source  of  these  mis- 
takes, which  Major  Rennell  has  not  sufficiently  noticed,  is  a  de- 
termination of  Mr-  d'An\d]le's  to  find  Aornus  in  Renas.  Unfor- 
tunately for  his  hypothesis,  the  Aomus  of  Alexander  was  to  the 
west  of  the  Indus,  and  Renas  is  between  the  Indus  and  the  Clie- 
lum.  The  necessary  consequence  is,  that  d'Anville  is  obliged  to 
call  the  Chelum,  or  Hydaspes,  the  Indus  of  Alexander,  and  af- 
terwards to  perpetuate  a  chain  of  error,  the  result  of  his  original 
mistake. 

There  would  have  been  no  difficulty  to  find  a  Petra  answerable 
to  Aomus  in  any  situation  to  the  westward  of  the  Indus.  The 
whole  country  is  mountainous,  and  infested  with  mountaineer 
tribes  of  banditti,  as  was  experienced  by  Timour  and  Nadir 
Shah,  no  less  than  by  Alexander.  Even  an  error  in  this  respect 
would  carry  no  consequences  with  it ;  but  the  misplacing  of  11 
river  vitiatas  the  remainder  of  the  series.  This  confusion  is  not 
noticed  to  detract  from  the  merits  of  Mr.  d'Anville,  whose  geo- 
graphical reputation  stands  too  high  to  be  impaired  by  a  failure 
in  a  single  instance,  but  to  evince  the  danger  of  indulging  a  spi- 
rit of  system,  a  system  founded  upon  a  resemblance  of  ancient 
and  modem  names^  never  exemplified  more  fancifully  than  by  a 
supposition  that  Renas**  and  Aornus  are  the  same  word,  and  ne- 
ver to  be  admitted  unless  it  is  justified  by  local  circumstances  ra- 
ther than  similarity  of  sounds. 

Having  laboured  in  the  investigation  of  these  points  several 
years  before  the  appearance  of  Major  Rennell's  Maps  and  Me- 
moirs, and  having  no  greater  authority  to  apply  to  than  Mr. 
d'AnviUe,  I  had  determined  to  abandon  the  work  itself,  for  want 

'♦  Anliq.  Ceog.  de  l/Inde,  p.  17. 
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of  sufficient  materials  to  clear  the  difficulties  which  attended  it : 
but  upon  the  fust  view  of  the  last  Map  and  Memoir,  finding  all 
the  sources  of  Indus  elucidated  in  the  most  consistent  manner 
I  resumed  my  labours;  and  if  tliis  country  can  now  be  detailed 
with  perspicuity,  let  the  merit  be  referred  to  tlmt  author  from 
whom  it  originates. 

The  mistakes  of  d^Anville  prevent  the  application  of  those  ma- 
terials which  modern  discoveries  have  supplied.  The  errors  of 
the  ancient  geographers  are  of  less  consequence,  as  both  Pliny 
and  Ptolemy  give  us  generally  the  same  series  of  rivers  as  the 
historians  of  Alexander  present,  and,  however  erroneous  they 
may  be  in  particulars,  still  preserve  the  general  features  of  the 
whole.  Pliny  ^  enumerates  the  Kophes,  the  Indus,  the  Hy- 
daspes,  the  Ilyphasis,  the  Hesudrus,  in  the  order  they  occupy 
and  though  he  omits  the  Aceslnes  and  Hydra6tes,  the  picture, 
however  incomplete,  is  not  disfigured ;  but  when  he  adds  that 
Alexander  sailed  down  the  Indus  at  the  rate  of  six  hundred  sta- 
dia a-day,  and  yet  it  required  more  than  five  months  to  reach 
tlie  mouth  of  the  river,,  he  is  mistaken  ui  his  premises ;  for  it  will 
be  proved  from  Strabo  and  AiTian,  that  the  passage  took  up 
nine  months^  and  that  various  expeditions  delayed  thefleefe  as  it 
arrived  successively  at  the  several  tribes  bordering  on  its  banks. 
Perhaps  we  ought  to  read  the  passage  hypothetically ;  but  the 
assertion  itself  is  extravagant.  Six  hundred  stadia  repeated  for 
an  hundred  and  fifty  days  produce  ninety  thousand  ;  this  sum, 
reduced  by  the  standard  of  eight  stadia  to  the  Roman  mile, 
amounts  to  eleven  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  it 
gives  no  less  than  six  thousand  by  the  proportion  of  Mr.  d'An- 

*'  Lib.  ▼!.  c.  17. 
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ville's  stadium  of  fifty-one  toises,  while  the  real  space  upon  Ren- 
nelFs  map  occupies  only  eight  hundred.  These  exaggerations  » 
doubtless  originate  from  the  authorities  which  Pliny  followed, 
and  even  Arrian  himself  is  not  free  from  charges  of  a  similar  na- 
ture, though  in  a  lower  degree;  but  if  Pliny  had  consulted  his 
own  reason  instead  of  copying  his  authorities  with  serviUty,  he 
could  never  have  assigned  six  thousand  miles  to  the  course  of 
the  Indus  between  Nic^a  and  the  sea,  when  he  gives  less  than 
five*^  thousand  to  the  whole  extent  of  Asia,  from  the  Caspian 
defiles  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges. 

The  errors  of  Ptolemy*'  are  of  another  nature,  consisting  ge- 
nerally in  a  mistaken  calculation  of  longitudes  and  latitudes ; 
but  whatever  cause  we  may  have  to  lament  his  deviation  in  par- 
ticulars, geography  is  more  indebted  to  him  for  having  intro- 
duced, or  at  least  for  having  established,  this  method  of  deter- 
mining  local  situation,  than  it  can  ever  suffer  by  a  failure  in  the 
apphcation  of  his  principlesu  The  sources  from  which  Ptolemy, 
drew,  do  not  sufficiently  appear;  but  as  he  was  a  native  of 
Egypf,.  and  lived  at  the  same  period  with  Arrian,  a  period  in 
which  the  trade  between  the  Gulph  of  Arabia  and  India  was  in 
full  vigour,  we  may  imagine  that  he  had  better  means  of  infor- 
mation ^  at  Alexandria^  the  centre  of  thia  commerce,  than  Ar- 

'*  Proditur   Alexandrum   nuUo  die  minus  phic  dee  Greca  analyst ;  where,  if  they  da 

fquam)  stadia  sexcenta  navigasse  in  Ihddy  nee  not  find  themselves  satisfied  with  his  principles 

potuisae  ante  menses  quinque  enavigare^   ad-^  of  correctioai  they  will  &t  least  obtain   the 

jectis  paucis  diebus.     Lib.  vi.  c.  17.  clearest  view  of  ancient  geography  which  hat 

"  This  will  be  proved  when  the  stadium  it-  yet  been  presented  to  the  Public, 
self  is  taken  into  consideration.  **  Sec  dils  confirmed  by  Ptolemy  himself; 

^  Those  who  wish  to  analyse  the  sonrce  of  Geogr.  Kb.  i.  c.  17.     Dodwell  Di^.  in  Pciip. 

these  errors,  and  the  means  of  correcting  them,  Mar^  Erythrxi,  p.  90. 
snay  refer  to  Mr.  Gossellin's  Treatise^  Gcogra* 
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rian  himself  had,  or  any  other  historian  ot  geogi'apher  who  hved 
in  the  interior  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire. 

This  being  the  case,  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  find,  that  however 
misplaced  the  sources  or  the  moutlis  of  the  Indus  appear  in  the 
maps  adapted  to  Ptolemy  by  Mercator  or  Oossellin,  there  is  still> 
in  a  geographical  view,  nothing  in  Ptolemy  inconsistent  with 
Arrian. 

The  five  rivers  of  the  Panje-ab  are  given  in  their  wder,  and 
though  the  junction  of  these  rivers  is  necessarily  laid  down  by 
those  who  formed  the  maps  correspondent  to  the  author's  teit^ 
and  according  to  their  own  knowledge  or  conjecture,  the  general 
similitude  is  preserved,  and  the  order  uninteiTupted. 

The  Hydaspes,  Sandabalis^  Rhdadis  or  A^daris,  H/pasis,  and 
Zarddrus  of  Ptolemy,  are  the  Hydaspes,  Ac^sines,  Hydradtes, 
Hy'phasis,  and  Zaranga  of  Arrian.  The  A'daris  ^  is  only  a  vari- 
ation in  writing  the  Hydradtes  of  Arrian,  the  Hyar6tis  of  Strabo, 
all  derived  from  the  Indian  Ivarati**;  and  the  Sanddbalis,  if  con-% 
jecture  deceives  me  not,  is  merely  a  variation  of  writing  Sand-ab, 
for  San-ab,  still  appearing  under  the  form  of  Tchen-ab,  atid  de- 
pending, as  1  am  informed,  upon  the  enunciation  of  a  Persian  •• 
letter,  which  fluctuates  between  the  sound  of  B  and  V;  but  of 
this  I  shall  presently  speak  more  at  large. 

The  mouths  of  the  Indus  are  as  much  disordered  in  the  maps 
adapted  to  Ptolemy  as  the  sources ;  and  the  origin  of  this  disor- 
der is  the  small  difference  of  longitude  which  Ptolemy  gives  be- 

^  Rbuadit  is  the  Greek  text  ia  Ptolemj  ;  pore,  Visiapoor,  Vtzapoor.    So  is  this  riTer 

A'daris,  the  Latin.  written    Chen-ab,    Jen-ab,    Gen-ave.      See 

*•  See  Tieffenthaller.  infra, 
f  Thus  Gezxra  is  written  Djcrira,  Bqa* 
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These  particulars  may  be  of  importance  to  direct  the  inquiries 
of  future  travellers  and  navigators ;  and  if  they  afford  but  little 
additional  light  in  regard  to  the  object  before  us,  will  plead  in 
excuse  of  the  present  attempt  to  collect  all  that  is  known  upon 
•the  subject.  The  point  necessary  to  elucidate  is  the  course  of 
the  two  main  branches,  East  .and  West,  navigated  by  Alexan- 
der; and  to  answer  this  purpose  we  might  assume  tlie  Sagapa 
and  Lonib^re  of  Ptolemy,  as  the  Lari-bundar  and  Bundar  Lari 
of  the  moderns^.  There  is  something  peculiar  in  this  modem 
appellation,  that  the  same  word  reversed  should  be  applied  to 
the  eastern  and  western  mouth  of  the  same  river ;  for  Bundar  i$ 
x)nly  a  Pei-sian  term  for  the  mouth  of  a  river,  a  port,  or  har- 
•bour** ;  and  Lari,  or  Laheri,  is  common  to  both.  Not  daring, 
for  want  of  Oriental  learning,  to  ascertain  the  antiquity  of  this 
appellation,  I  ought  to  be  silent  on  the  subject;  but  I  cannot 


^  Id  a  translation  of  the  treaty  between 
Mohammed  Shah  and  Nadir  ohah»  given  in 
Fraser,  p.  2269  the  Mogul  Emperor  cedes  all 
the  country  to  the  West  of  the  Attock»  Scind 
and  Nala  Sunkra»  to  the  Persians,  but  the 
town  of  Lowrybundar  and  all  to  the  East  of 
those  streams  are  still  to  continue  subject  to 
Hindostan.  Attock  means  the  higher  part  of 
the  stream ;  Sdnd  and  Mehran,  the  lower ; 
and  as  Lbhry  or  Lahri-bundar  certainly  means 
the  town  on  the  eastern  branch,  I  conclude 
Nak  Sunkra,  the  canal  of  Sunkra,  to  be  the 
proper  name  for  that  branch ;  for  Tatta  and  ixs 
dependencies  are  ceded  to  Persia^  i.  e*  the 
whole  Patalene. 

•*  Or  on  land,  a  gcAt  or  pass;  Derhend, 
iron-gaie  on  the  Caspian^ 

I  imagini,  that  in  Persick  it  is  properly 
Bend  or  Bender ;  and  that  Bundar  is  a  cor. 
ruption  ;   but  Frascr  writes   Bundar.      The 


Towels  vary  so  much,  that  Tchan,  Tchcn, 
Tchin,  and  Tchun,  are  equally  the  first  sylla* 
ble  of  Chin-ab. 

Mr.  Jones  adds:  I  confess  I  have  always  re- 
garded the  etymology  of  Derbend,  to  be  a 
different  one.  I  have  considered  it  as  being  de- 
rived  from  the  Persian  substantive  Dcr,  a 
gate  5  Bund,  the  participle  of  the  verb  Bugten, 
to  l)ind ;  that  is  to  say,  a  place  or  defile  so  nar- 
row as  to  admit  of  being  fortified  or  shut  up  by 
a  gate.  The  ercdion  of  Derbend  is,  amongst 
many  other  things,  absurdly  attributed  to  Is- 
kander.   Alexander. 

I  believe  the  word^^XXj  Bunder  to  be  a  pro- 
per Persian  substantive,  signifying  a  port. 
With  much  diffidence,  might  not  the  words 
Lari  or  Lahen,  when  added  to  the  word  Bun- 
der, have  reference  to  the  kingdom  of  Lahore. 
The  site  of  each  almost  justifies  such  a  suppo- 
sition. 
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help  expressing  a  conjecture  that  the  modem  Lari-bundar  bears 
some  analogy  to  the  Lonib^re  **  of  Ptolemy. 

These  two  points  to  the  East  and  West,  modem  navigation 
has  nearly  ascertained  ^ ;  and  Qtie  intermediate  mouth  known  by 
the  name  of  Scindy  Bar,  and  characterised  by  the  Sheik's  tomb, 
is  also  clearly  distinguishable ;  the  others  appear  like  openings 
that  have  been  viewed  by  vessels  as  they  passed,  rather  than  ex- 
amined ;  and  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  coast,  probably  ne* 
ver  approach  near  enough  to  determine  any  point  with  accu- 
racy ;  but  if  the  two  extremes  are  sufficiently  defined,  we  shall 
have  data  to  illustrate  the  account  of  NearchuS,  and  resemblance 
enough  to  make  Arrian  and  Ptolemy  consistent. 

As  the  works  of  these  several  geographers,  ancient  and  mo* 
dera,  will  be  perpetually  referred  to,  it  will  not  be  thought  su- 
perfluous that  their  respective  merits  have  been  traced.  The 
notice  of  their  general  coincidence  and  particular  deviations,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  conduces  to  the  investigation  of  truth,  will 
apologize  for  the  deviations  themselves. 


VII.    DATES^ 

Next  to  geographical  accuracy,  it  is  an  object  of  importance 
to  fix  the  dates  of  the  transaction  with  precisiojn,  as  the  year  is 
mistaken  by  Petavius,  who  follows  Diod6rus,  and  the  season  by 
Montesquieu,  who  supposes  the  difficulties  experienced  by  the 

^  The  same  tort  of  traniposition  takes  place        ^  See  Major  RennelPa  PoBtscript.  Richellt 

itt  a  variety  of  names,  Saxnydake,  Samykadc  ;  Warrell,    and   fome    othersy    appear  bet^ter  , 

Barada*  Badara.    Hudson's  Geog«  Min.  voL  u  known. 
Marciao.  Heracleot^p.  tj. 
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fleet  to  have  arisen  fix>m  the  chicumstance  oi  perfonntng  the 
voyage  during  the  prevalence  of  the  South-west  monsoon. 

As  there  are  two  departures  of  the  fleets  one  from  Nic^a,  and 
another  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus^  it  will  be  expedient  to  as- 
certain them  both ;  but  as  the  latter  is  most  important,  we  shall 
commence  the  investigation  bj  stating  in  the  words  of  Arrian  •, 
that  the  fleet  took  its  departure  from  its  station  in  the  Indus  on 
the  twentieth  of  Boedr6mion,  in  the  archonship  of  Cepliisoddrus, 
corresponding  with  the  eleventh  year  of  Alexander's,  reign.  This 
precision  is  of  ccmsequence,  because  the  list  of  archons  is  by  no 
means  accurate,  and  without  tlie  addition  c^  the  year  of  Alexan- 
der there  would  still  be  room  for  doubt.  Dodwell  and  Usher  give 
a  triple  series  of  archons  from  Dioddrus  Siculus,  Dionysius  of 
Halicamassus,  and  Arnan  r  ^tnd  the  deduction  of  Dodwcll  doe» 
not  perfectly  coorrcspond  with  Usher.   Usher's  table  stands  thus : 


Diodorus  Sic. 

1.  Euthycritus. 

2.  Chremes. 

3.  Anticles. 
4f.  Slides. 


OLTMPIAI>  cxin» 

Dionysius  HaHic. 
-       Euthy  critus. 


Hdgemon. 

Chremes. 

A'r^ticles.^ 


Arrian. 
H^gemon. 
Chremes  ^. 
Cephisod6rus.^ 
A'nticles. 


*•  fori  in  2p/*i»yTa  Iwl  *Apxorroj  'AflflfW  Kti- 
(pi^vpn  tutaSi  rS  "Boni^jAMfOf  /ut^vo^y  xa6oT»  'A^ti- 

rh  biiXMfmf  fiaaiXivofni  'AAf{ayJf»».     Ar.  Indic. 

335. 

^  DodtveE  differs  from  Usher,  in  assigpoing 
Arrian's  H&i^remon  to  the  year  which  Usher 
affixes  to  Chremes.  ArriaDy  p.  219,  says^ 
The  battle  with  Porus  was  fought  in  the  month 


of  Munyehiont  in  the  archonship  of  H^ge» 
mon.  Munychion  answers  to  April;  and* 
therefore  as  Hegemon  hi(d  entered  into  oi&e 
the  preceding  July,  April  was  the  tenth  month 
of  his  year,  01.  cxiii.  i.  instead  of  01.  cxiii.  2. 
The  year  by  onr  estimation  is  327  A.  C-. 
which  answers  to  Ol.  cxiii.  but  by  the  diffinmt 
cornmenctmeat  of  the  Attic  year  is  ia  rodit^ 
01.  cxiii.  I. 
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The  discordance  of  these  autliors  is  so  glarings  tliat  after  the 
laborious  researches  of  Dodwell,  all  attempts  to  reconcile  them 
maj  well  be  deemed  superfluous.  Let  us  therefore  have  recourse 
to  the  year  of  Alexander,  which,  from  a  variety  of  concurrent 
testimonies,  is  easily  established. 

According  to  Plutarch,  Alexander  was  born  '•  in  the  filrst  year 
of  the  hundred  and  sixth  Olympiad,  on  the  sixth  day  of  Heca- 
tomb^on,  answering  to  the  Macedonian  month  Lous'*.  This 
date  corresponds,  according  to  Dodweir*,  with  the  twenty-sixth 
day  of  July,  in  the  year  three  hundred  and  fifty-six  before 
Christ.  Concerning  the  actual  day,  Scaliger%  Petavius  and 
Dodwell  are  at  variance ;  In  regard  to  the  year,  they  are  all 
agreed ;  and  the  additional  testimony  of  Usher  is  a  confirma* 
tion.  Alexander  succeeded  to  the  throne.  Olympiad  cxi.  1.  or 
in  the  year  three  hundred  and  thirty-six  before  Christ ;  and 
according  to  Usher  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  September.    If 

^  According  to  Petavuit»  Alexander 

was  born,  —        356  A.  C  Archon  Elpincs. 

pyUp  died,        —        336  A.  C.  Archon  Pythod6ru8. 
I  Jth  year  of  Aksander^  326  A.  C.  Archon  A'nticles. 
Alexander  died  July  19,  324  A.  C.  Archon  Heg^sias. 
According  to  Usher,  Alexander 

was  bom  Sept.  24,         3^6  A.  C.  See  Usher,  p.  185,  with  his  remark  on  Loos  and' 
Philip  died,        —         336  A.  C.       Boedromion.      See    alfo    Dodwell    de  Vet. 
I  ith  year  of  Alexander,  326  A.  C.      Cyd.  Dis.  iv.  se^.  14. 
Alexander  died,      —      323  A.  C  N.  B.  The  year  of  Christ  is  not  marked  in  the 

margin  of  Usher,  from  the  year  3  2  8  to  323. 
If  this  should  excite  a  curiosity  to  examine.thit  subject,  there  is  a  Dissertation  on  the  Birth 
of  Alexander  in  Baron  de  Sainte  Croix,  p.  325. 

^'  Scaliger  does  not  accede  to  the  synchro*  Greece  became  a  Roman  province,  the  possible 
nism  of  Lous  and  HeccatombSon.  The  dis-  adoption  of  the  Roman  calendar  rendered  the 
tordance  is  reconciled  by  others,  who  suppose  Greeks  negligent  of  their  own.  Dis.  ii. 
that  the  alteration  in  the  commencement  of  the     seft.  15. 

Attic  year  led  Pbtarch  into  an  ciror.     Dod-        7a  Dodwell  de  Vet.  CycKs,  p.  721. 
well  observes  with  great  propriety,  that  after        '^  Scaliger  Em.  Temp.  416.     August  7. 
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Usher  is  right,  Alexander  was  a  few  months  more  than  twenty 
at  this  period,  and  this  is  consonant  to  the  testimony  of  other 
historians,  and  the  epoch  of  his  death.  But  if  he  began  to 
reign  in  three  hundred  and  thirty-six  ^^  before  Christ,  the  year 
three  hundred  and  twenty-six  is  consequently  the  eleventh  year 
of  his  reign.  Tliis  is  the  date  Arrian  means  to  establish  ;  and 
whether  or  not  he  has  given  the  right  name  of  the  archon  is  not 
very  material. 

This  discussion  might  have  been  spared  if  Diod6rus  and  Pe- 
tavius  had  not  stood  in  the  way ;  for  though  Elian  labours  under 
h  similar  mistake,  little  attention  is  due  to  liis  errors  in  a  matter 
of  chronology.  It  is  surprising  that  Diod6rus  should  have  anti- 
cipated a  year,  and  placed  this  transaction  in  the  year  three 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  before  Christ.  It  is  still  more  extra-* 
ordinary  that  Petavius  should  adopt  his  error^  It  appears  at 
first  sight  as  if  Diod6rus  had  cpnfounded  the  departure  from  Ni- 
c^a  with  that  from  the  Indus,  but  his  narrative  does  not  allow 
this ;  and  he  not  only  commences,  but  finishes,  the  voyage  in 
the  year  three  hundred  and  twenty-seven  at  Salmus^*  in  the 
Gulph  of  Persia.  This  was  impossible,  for  Alexander  died  in 
three  hundred  and  twenty-four  before  Christ,  and  the  interme* 
diate  transactions  from  the  time  he  received  the  fleet  near  Susa,. 
to  the  hour  of  his  death,  are  as  clearly  ascertained  as  those  of 
any  monarch  in  Europe  who  has  reigned  within  a  century. 

The  perlbrmaoce  of  the  voyage,  it  is  true,  does  not  derive  its 
importance  from  the  year  in  which  it  was  accomplished,  how- 

^   That  18,  if  Alexander   aicended    the  did  not  .tail  tiU  Odober,   the  date  u  ccm«» 

throne  oo  the  24th  of  September  ^36  A.  C.  aisteot. 

the  eleventh  year  of  his  retgn  commcncet  on  ^^  A  city  mentioned  by  Diodonia  only.. 

the  24th  of  September  326  f  and  aa  the  fleet  Ed.  West,  p.  a45» 
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€ver  necessary  it  may  be  to  support  the  order  of  chronology ; 
but  it  never  could  have  been  accomplished  with  such  vessels  as 
the  Macedonians  used,  if  the  supposition  of  Montesquieu  were 
founded,  that  they  sailed  against  the  Monsoon.  Fortunately 
the  Monsoons  blow  in  the  same  season  now  that  they  did  in  the 
time  of  Alexander ;  and  we  have  the  date  of  the  month  given  us  so 
positively  by  Strabo  and  Arrian,  that  we  cannot  be  mistaken  in 
fixing  the  departure  either  from  Nic^a  or  the  Indus.  Both  these 
authors  followed  the  journals  of  AristobAlus  and  Ptolemy,  and 
the  information  collected  by  both  is  so  nearly  coincident,  that  we 
cannot  doubt  their  veracity ;  in  fact,  there  is  but  one  interme- 
diate report  between  the  author  of  the  Journal  and  ourselves. 

Strabo'*  fixes  the  departure  from  Nic6a  in  the  year  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty-seven  ^*  before  Christ,  a  few  days  before  the  set- 
ting of  the  Pleiades;  an  expression  obscure  indeed,  though  pre* 
cise.  The  ancients  had  two  settings  of  tlieir  constellations, 
morning  and  evening,  and  accordingly  Columella  ^  says,  on  the 
thirteenth  or  twelfth  of  the  calends  of  November,  (that  is,  on  the 
twentieth  or  twenty*first  of  October ^%)  the  Pleiades  begin  to  set 
at  sun-rise  ;  and  a  few  lines  after,  on  the  fifth  of  the  calends  of 
November,  (the  twenty-eighth  of  October  •**,)  the  Pleiades  set. 
The  phrase  of  Strabo  is  simple,  without  the  addition  of  ijioming 
or  evening,  which  he  adopts  upon  other  occasions ;  we  must 
therefore  apply  it  to  the  latter  expression  of  Columella,  which 
i$  simple  hkewise ;  reckoning,  consequently,  the  setting  for  the 

0 

^  Strabo,  p.  69t.  "  Col.  \Sb.  xl  cap.  2. 

"  Blair's  Chronolegy  doct  Mt  mention  the  '•  23d  of  October.     Usher  in  Ephemcr.. 

Voyage  of  Nearchus,  but  fixes  ihe  war  with  Dias. 

PoruB  for  327  A.  C.  and  the  departure  from  ^  30th  of  October.    Usher,  ibid. 
Nicia  is  in  the  autnnn  of  the  same  year^ 
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twenty-eighth  of  October,  and  fixing  a  given  number  for  a  few 
days,  we  settle  the  departure  of  the  fleet  from  Nic^a  for  the 
twenty-third  of  October,  in  the  year  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
«eveu  before  Christ. 

In  regard  to  the  second  departure  the  year  following  from  the 
Indus,  we  have  the  united  testimony  of  Strabo  and  Arrian  vith  a 
shade  of  difference,  which,  though  it  might  be  well  to  reconcile, 
is  not  an  object  of  importance.  The  date  of  Arrian  is  the  twen- 
tieth of  Boedr6mion  ;  the  date  of  Strabo  is  the  evening  rising" 
of  the  Pleiades  •%  and  both  profess  the  authority  of  Neardius^ 
Strabo's  date  may  be  elucidated  by  ol:)serving,  as  Salmasius  in- 
forais  us,  that  the  rising  is  the  appearance  of  a  star  after  having 
been  concealed  by  the  sun,  and  the  evening  rising  is,  when  it  ap- 
pears in  the  evening  on  the  setting  of  tlie  sun.  The  evening 
rising  of  the  Pleiades  is  fixed  by  Columella  for  the  sixth  of  the 
Ides,  (that  is,  the  tenth  of  October,)  we  have  therefore  the  in- 
tended sense  of  our  author  exhibited  in  the  clearest  light. 

AiTian  has  given  us  a  fixed  day  with  more  apparent  precision^ 
but  with  less  real  information  ;  for  it  is  well  known,  to  the  great 
vexation  of  every  one  who  has  had  to  calculate  the  date  of  any 
fact  connected  with  Grecian  history,  that  the  commencement  of 
the  Athenian  year  is  moveable,  like  our  Easter,  and  may  wan- 
i\ov  through  as  many  days  from  the  same  cause,  the  appearance 
of  a  full  moon^  The  full  moon  next  after  the  summer  solstice 
was  the  day  appointed  for  the  Olympick*^  games,  a  day  proba- 
bly fixed  upon  to  give  ^e  best  season  of  the  year,  and  the 
brightest  nights  for  the  celcbmtion  of  those  games,   which  were 

irp^v  f4.tr » Try  Kfv^tf  riv  rAioixifv.     Sal.  p.  74^*  *^  ^^^  Scaliger  Emend.  Temp.  p.  29.  who 

''  *Kav»/i»  E7iToX^  eray  ^vform  ixl»  opoo-Sf  ti    quotes  Pmd&T  and  his  Scholiaft. 
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the  boast  and  passion  of  the  people.     Tlic  day  on  wliich  this 
full  moon  was  new,  was  tlie  commencement  both  of  the  Olym- 
pian and  Athenian  year,  and  a  year  foraied  on  this  principle  re- 
quires perpetual  calculations  of  the  moon's  changes,  whenever  a; 
date  is  to  be  reduced  to  the  precision  of  modem  chronology. 
Fortunately  for  those  who  are  engaged  in  researches  of  this  kind, 
the  indefatigable  Dodwell  '*  has  given  us  a  series  of  years  which 
comprehends  this  epoch.     According  to  his  calculation,  the  tliird 
year  of  cxin"^  Ol3rmpiad^  which  answers  to  three  hundred  and 
twenty-six  before  Clirist,  commenced  on  the  sixteenth  of  July  ; 
•nd  Boedr6mion,  the  third  month  of  the  year,  on  the  thirteenth 
of  September ;  the  eighteenth  of  that  month  he  discards,  and 
consequently  the  twentieth  of  Boedromion  coincides  with  the 
first  of  October,     We  liave  already  shewn  that  Strabo's  evening 
rising  of  the  Pleiades  answers  to  tlie  tenth  of  October,  and  if 
we  now  prove  that  Arrian's  date  is  the  first  of  the  same  month, 
we  have  an  approximation  too  exact  to  suffer  Montesquieu^s 
error  to  mislead  us,  and  perhaps  as  near  as,  at  the  distance  of 
two  thousand  years,  can  be  expected. 

Upon  refcmngthis  question  to  Mr.  Wales**,  one  of  the  most 
accurate  astronomers  of  the  age,  he  was  of  opinion  tliat  the  pre-^ 
cessioa  of  the  Equiuoxcs  (which  had  been  suspected)  was  insuf- 
ficient to  account  for  the  crror^  and  hke?wise  expressed  his  doubts 
whether  the  ancients  ^vexe  ever  accurate  in  fixing  the  rising  and 
setting  of  their  constellations.  His  doubts  were  afterwards  found 
to  be  well  grounded ;  for  Salmasius  has  demonstrated,  that  in 
some  instances  of  this  kind  haidly  any  two  of  tlie  ancient  astro- 

^  Dxxiwcll  dfi  VcU.Cyolis,  p.  jzu      ^  Sec  Mr.  WaWs  Answer  in  the  Appendix,  Uo.Jj^ 
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liomers  are  agi'eed-  It  is  possible,  however,  that  Strabo's  **  ex- 
pression may  be  laxly  interpreted  to  mean  about  the  evening 
rising  of  the  Pleiades ;  for,  in  a  similar  instance,  the  morning 
setting  of  the  Pleiades  (November  the  8th)  is  esteemed  the  com- 
mencement of  winter;  after  which  it  is  dangerous  to  sail ;  but  it 
is  not  till  the  eleventh  that  the  kalendar  say s,  Maria  clauduntur ; 
we  should  therefore  esteem  the  rising  or  setting  of  the  constella- 
tions as  marking  rather  the  season  than  the  day.  If  so,  there  is 
latitude  given  to  bring  him  nearer  to  Arrian :  but  let  the  ques- 
tion be  resolved  as  it  may,  the  deviation  is  so  small,  that  in 
neither  case  will  it  compel  Nearchus  to  perform  his  voyage  in 
opposition  to  the  Monsoon.  As  a  positive  day  is  given  by  Ar- 
rian, I  shall  assume  this  in  preference,  and  on  the  authority  of 
Dodwell,  fix  the  departure  of  the  fleet  from  the  Indus  for  the 
first *^  of  October",  in  the  year  three  hundred  and  twenty-six 
before  Christ ;  notwithstanding,  the  advance  of  nine  days,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  would  be  a  more  advantageous  point  to 
assume. 

^  It  appctn,  upon  doier  czaimnAtion«  that  xa\  awapavi^wnt*  m  K  ^vSfitKu  nal  r^iywnu, 
the  Greeks  did  not  reckon  the  rising  and  setting  nmi  rapornf^frrtti.  Usher  from  Gemfnus,  p.  6i. 
of  the  consteUations  on  the  tame  day  with  the  de  anno  Solan  Maced,  Yd^ /(r/4«  idem  est  ao 
Romanst  for  Euctemon  computes  the  evening  r»p»Ti9y/A«,  i.  e.  Tabula  Ephemen  di  affixa* 
rising  of  the  Pleiades  for  the  8th  of  Dius,  •»  Usher  fises  on  the  first  of  O&ober  like- 
that  is,  the  1st  of  October.  See  Usher's  wise* 
Ephemeris,  where  it  is  added,  ^  See  the  dissertation  on  this  lubjact  in  the 

'£y  tdT;  ^f^iioiaxi  Oft  i^itifinm  tm  *'Af*fw  ir**-  Appendix. 
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VIII.    THE    MONSOON. 

The  Monsoon  ••  is  a  term  so  familiar  at  present,  that  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  observe,  it  signifies,  in  India,  a  wind  that 
blows  six  months  from  the  north-east,  and  six  months  from  the 
south-west.  This  wind,  unknown  in  the  Great  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific Oceans,  extends,  with  a  variety  of  inclinations,  through  all 
the  seas  of  India  from  Japan  to  Madagascar ;  its  general  course 
only  is  north-east  and  south-west ;  its  particulat  deviations  de- 
pend on  the  position  of  mountains,  capes,  and  bays,  which 
sometimes  obstruct  or  direct  its  course ;  and  near  the  coast  it 
almost  universally  gives  way  to  the  land  and  sea  breezes,  which 
blow  alternately  every  twenty-four  hours.  We  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  notice  all  these  circumstances  during  the  passage  of  Ne- 
archus  from  the  Indus  to  Cape  Jask,  and  shall  find  authorities  to 
support  them. 

In  a  collection  of  papers^  furnished  by  Mr.  Dalrymple,  I  have 
a  Journal  of  Lieutenant  M^Cluer,  which  will  enable  me  to  give  a 
better  account  of  the  Monsoon  in  this  track,  than  could  have 
been  procured  by  any  other  means  of  information. 

"  The  vessels  bound  from  Malabar  to  the  Gulph  of  Persia 
"  usually  make  Muscat,  on  the  coast  of  Arabia;  and  the  best 
"  time  for  making  this  passage  is  during  the  months  of  Novem- 
*^  ber,  December,  January,  and  February  •"."   ITiis  proves  that  the 

**  Thit  word  signifies  amy  thing  which  re-  Rose ;  and  Mousera>a-Bulbul,  the  Season  of 

turns  at  a  stated  period,  and  ought  to  be  writ-  the  Nightingale  ;  Metaph.  for  the  Season  at 

ten  Mousem.    Thus  the  Persians  say  Mou-  which  the  Nightingales  sing,    Mr.  Jones. 

•em*e-Behaur,  the  Season  of  the  Spring;  and  ^  M<Clucr,   p.  i ;  and  Tavemier,  p.  2. 

Hafez  uses  Mousem*e-Gul^  the  Season  of  the  vol,  iu 
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north-east  Monsoon^  i?hich  commences  with  some  fluctuation  in 
October,  fixes  steadily  in  November,  and  continues  in  force  for 
four  months,  when  it  begins  to  fluctuate  again  in  March,  and 
does  not  fix  steadily  to  the  south-west  till  April  or  May.  John 
Thornton  says^%  "  In  November,  December,  January,  while 
**  the  wind  is  northerly  within  the  tropic,  it  is  easterly  along  the 
**  coast  of  Mekran,  with  a  current  setting  to  the  westward/' 
And  another  navigator  •*  in  this  track  says,  "  Between  the  latter 
"  end  of  October  and  the  middle  of  November,  the  land  and 
"  sea  breezes''  begin  along  the  coast  of  Guadel,  (Mekran,)  and 
*'  continue  four  months/^  He  adds,  "  If  a  land  wind  blows 
**  either  morning  or  evening,  a  ship  may  depend  on  a  sea  breeze, 
^^  or  at  least  a  wind  along  the  coast  from  the  north-west,  to  bring 
**  her  in  shore  again  •♦ ;  nefther  is  the  land  or  sea  breeze  ever  at- 
"  tended  with  squalls  of  thunder  or  rain.*"  Tavemier•^  who 
made  this  voyage  himself  from  Omius  to  Surat,  mentions, 
that  the  passage  is  made  during  November,  December,  Janu«> 
ary,  and  February,  from  Surat  to  the  Gulph  of  Persia,  in  fif- 
teen or  twenty  days. 

It  has  been  thought  necessary  to  detail  these  circumstances, 
in  order  to  shew  that  if  Nearchus  sailed,  a^s  he  did,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  October,  why  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  wait  twen- 
ty-four days  in  port,  near  Cape  Monze,  (Eirus,  or  Ims,)  till  the 
Monsoon  was  settled  in  November ;  he  had  then  every  circum- 
stance in  his  favour,  an  easterly  wind  setting  along  the  coast,  a 
land  breeze  to  give  him  an  offing,  without  danger  of  being  car- 

»*  p.  7  X*  tereoe  ia  the  N.  £.  Moasooo. 

^  C.  Rannie^  in  Mr.  Dalrymple's  Colkction.        Journal  of  the  Houghton  Indiaman,  1756. 

^  The  sea  breeze  blows  from  noon  to  mid-  Mr.  Dalrymple. 
sight ;    the  hnd  breeze  from  midnight  tfll        **  Ranniey  p.  SB. 
MOO.    The  weather  is  generally  pleasant  and       ^  Tavemier,  vol.  ii«  p.  s.    ' 
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ried  out  to  sea,  no  fear  of  squalls  or  storms,  and  a  current  coh^ 
spiring  with  all  these  advantages  to  ensure  his  success. 

Whether  Nearchus  was  apprised  of  all  these  co-operating  cir- 
cumstances may  be  doubted ;  but  there  is  great  reason  to  beUeve, 
that  the  navigation  was  practised,  at  least  in  detacjbed  portions 
of  the  voyage,  if  not  along  the  whole  coast ;  and  we  may  be  sure, 
if  he  found  at  Patala  any  pilot**  capable  of  conducting  him, 
neither  his  own  foresight  nor  the  prudence  of  Alexander  would 
have  been  wantuig  to  procure  asfsistance.  The  general  effect  of 
the  Monsoon  he  certainly  knew ;  he  was  a  native  of  Crete,  and 
a  resident  at  Amphipolis,  both  which  Ue  within  the  track  of  the 
annual  or  £tesian  winds,  which,  omimencing  from  the  Helles- 
pont, and  probably  from  the  Euxine,  sweep  the  Eg^n  sea,  and 
stretching  quite  across  the  Mediterranean  to  the  coast  of 
Africa^  extend  through  Egypt  to  Nubia  or  Ethiopia. 

Arrian  has  accordingly  mentioned  the  Monsoon  by  the  name 
of  Etesian  winds ;  his  expression  is  remarkable,  and  attended 
with  a  precision  that  does  credit  to  his  own  accuracy,  and  the 
authorities  from  which  he  drew  his  information.  These  Etesian  * 
winds,  says  he,  do  not  blow  ••  from  the  north  in  the  summer 
months,  as  with  us  in  the  Mediterranean,  but  from  the  south  ^,. 

^  He  did  find  a  pilot  at  Mosarna*  which,  ^  And  in  another  place  ;  the  Etesian  windi, 
at  the  same  time  it  proves  a  navigation  which  prevail  the  whole  summer  season, 
carried  on  by  the  Perstans,  Karmanians,  or  blowing  from  the  sea  upon  the  coast,  rea- 
more  probably  the  Arabians,  along  the  coast,  der  navigation  impraccicable,  p.  335.  The 
is  sufficient  to  assure  us  that  if  a  pilot  was  pro-  mouths  of  the  Indus  front  exactly  south- 
curable  at  Patala,  he  certainly  would  have  been  west, 
employed*  ^  This  passage  of  Arrian  is  accompanied, 

^  A  vessel  going  up  the  Nile  has  always  in  in  the  edition  of  Gronovius,  by  a  long  and 

these  months  a  &ir  wind  against  the  stream*  angry  note,  as  too  many  of  his  are.     He  in* 

She  comes  down,  by  the  force  of  oars,  or  floats,  terprets  his  author,  liowevcr,  as  intending  to 

like  a  log  upon  the  water.    See  Bruce^  Pocock,  "Wf,  that  as  the  Etesian  winds  in  the  Mediter- 

Norden,  &c.  ranean  blow  from  the  north  in  summer,  and 

G  2 
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On  the  cominencement  of  winter,  or  at  latest  on  the  setting  of 
the  Pleiades,  the  sea  is  said  to  be  navigable  till  the  winter  solstice. 
This  setting  of  the  Pleiades  must  again  cause  some  confusion, 
for  though  Gronovius,  in  his  Commentary  on  Arrian,  fixes  this 
for  the  eleventh  of  November,  because  the  kalendar  says,  navi- 
gation ceases  on  that  day  ;  yet  Columella  places  the  setting  art 
the  twenty-eighth  of  October,  and   the  morning  setting  on  the 
eighth  of  November.     We  shall  prefer,  ©n  this  occasion  again, 
the  setting  as  expressed  simply  by  both  authors,  and  fix  the 
change  of  the  Monsoon  as  intended  by  Arrian  for  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  October ;  a  day  which  coincides  so  nearly  with  modem 
observation,  and  so  identically  with  the  circumstances  of  the 
voyage,  as  to  give  it  a  fixed  preference  to  all  others.     Arrian  is 
not  so  happy  in  limiting  the  termination  ef  the  Monsoon  to  the 
winter  solstice  *••,  for  it  has  been  already  shewn,  that  it  continues 
to  blow,  during  January  "^  and  February,  and  does  not  fluctuate 
till  March;  so  far  is  this,  however,  from  impeaching  Arrian  of 
ignorance,  that  it  is  a  proof  of  his  attention  and  veracity.    The 
fleet  reached  Karpella  before  the  end  of  December;  Nearchus 
had  consequently  no  opportunity  of  observing  the  prevalence  of 
the  Monsoon  after  the  winter  solstice ;  he  delivered,  therefore, 
what  he  knew  to  be  true  from  his  own  experience,  without  con- 
sidering or  knowing  what  the  winds  were  in  January  and  Febru- 
ary ;  and  Arrian  copied  as  faithfully  as  Nearchus  related. 

arc  generally  succeeded  by  an  opposite  wind  *"  See  B.  de  SainteCroix^  Notelxix.p.319, 
in  winter,  the  reverse  takes  place  in  the  Indian  who  says,  w  vfotin  if  x^^H^  means  the  vernal 
o(:ean  ;  the  summer  Etesian  is  south,  the  win-  equinox.  I  should  be  glad  to  give  this  con- 
ter  north.  .    .         struction,    if  the    Greek    language    allowed 

*^  Schmcider  says  rpon}  should  not  be  ren-    it. 
dered  solstice  but  equinox.    Indie,  c.  xxi«  bulk 
gives  no  reason. 
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• 

We  know  from  later  writers '"^j  that  the  ancients  were  perfectlj 
acquainted  with  the  nature  and  seasons  of  the  Monsoon,  and 
that  from  the  time  of  Claudius,  the  fleets  which  sailed  from 
Egypt  traversed  the  Indian  ocean  to  the  coast  of  Malabar,  and 
returned  from  that  coast  again,  by  means  of  the  Monsoons, 
without  confining  themselves  any  longer  to  the  winding  of  the 
shore.  It  is  not,  however,  our  object  to  display  the  advances 
made  in  later  ages,  but  to  specify  the  discoveries  of  the  Mace* 
donians,  and  the  fidelity  of  the  historian;  yet  we  cannot  avoid 
mentioning  some  particulars  that  occur  in  the  navigation  "*"'  of 
the  Indian  ocean,  which  bears  the  name  of  Arrian,.  and  which, 
as  Dr.  Robertson  say*  very  justly,  deserves  more  attention  than 
has  hitherto  been  paid  to  it  by  geographers.  That  it  is  not  the 
work  of  our  Arrian  is  evident,  for  the  author  is  ignorant  of  the 
extent  of  Alexander's  conquests,  whom  he  supposes  to  have  ad- 
vanced to  the  Ganges,  when  in  reality  he  passed  little  beyond  the- 
eastern  mouth  of  the  Indus.  His  errors,  however,  are  pardon- 
able, if  we  consider  him,  as  what  his  works  declare  him,  a  mer- 
chant, or  navigator  in  the  seas  he  describe^;  as  one  who  had 
personally  visited  both  coasts  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  coasts  of 
Africa  and  Arabia,  and  the  coast  of  Malabar  from  the  bay  of 
Cutch,  possibly  to  the  kingdom  of  Calecut:  that  we  are  au- 
thorised to  assume  this,  is  evident  from  a  passage  where  he  says, 
"  In  sailing  down  the  Gulph  of  Arabia  we  keep  our  course  in 
"  the  middle ;  and,  upon  another  occasion,  we  sail  nearer  the 
"  coast  of  Arabia.'"  The  adoption  of  the  first  person  seems  con- 
clusive, and  as  his  description  includes  Cape  Gardafui,  (Ar6ma- 

••»  Dod well's  Dis.  on  tke  PcripWi  Mar.        '""^  Pofipliit  Marii  Eiythr«i,.  in  Hudion'* 
Erythr.  Col. 
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turn  Promontorium,)  Cana"**,  and  Cape  Fartaque  (Sydgros,)  in 
Arabia ;  the  departure  of  the  vessels  from  those  points  with  the 
Monsoon,  the  cargoes  they  carried,  the  part  of  the  coast  they 
reached ;  the  particulars  of  the  bay  of  Cutch,  (Baraces,)  of 
Cambai"^,  of  Baroache,  (Barug&za,)  of  the  Ghauts,  and  the 
Deckan  '^,  with  the  return  from  the  coast  of  Malabar  by  means 
of  the  north-east  Monsoon ;  all  these  indicate  a  knowledge  ra- 
ther proceeding  from  observation  than  intelligence ;  all  prove 
that  he  was  not  a  man  of  letters,  but  a  curious  navigator,  and 
a  faithftd  reporter.  To  pursue  this  inquiry  may  be  thought  an 
intrusion  upon  the  province  of  Dr.  Robertson,  but  there  is  much 
curious  matter  in  this  tract  that  he  has  left  untouched,  and  some 
circumstances  have  escaped  his  notice  which  are  matter  of  sur- 
prise. Dr.  Robertson  has  not  demonstrated  that  the  Ptolefnies 
had  an  immediate  intercourse  with  India ;  he  supposes,  on  the 
authority  of  this  PeripKis,  that  vessels  did  pass  from  the  Red 
Sea  by  coasting  along  Arabia  and  the  Mekran  to  India.  I  am 
willing  to  accede  to  this  supposition  upon  the  same  authority, 
but  I  have  searched  for  farther  evidence*^  in  vain ;  and  as  Dr. 

'<'^    Cava-Canim,   d'AnvHIe  ;    Cape    Far-  inent.     It  is  curious  to  find  this  name  as  old 

taque,  Robertson.  as  the  time  of  the  author*     Deckan  signifying 

'*^  Cambay  is  at  the  head  of  the  Gulph  of  south,  and  Abad,  a  city ;  Dachanabades  sig- 

that  name,  and  was  a  place  of  high  imporUnce  nifies  the  capital  of  the  south.     Whei«  to  place 

when  the  Portuguese  first  reached  India.     It  is  this  is  indifferent ;  as,  if  we  were  speaking  of 

now  sunk  under  the  ruin  of  the  empire,  but  is  modem  times,  we  might  doubt  whether  we 

properly  the  emporium  of  Guzerat^  and  the  should  call  Poonah,  Aurungabad,  or  Seitnga- 

English  East  India  Company  were  rather  dis-  patam,  the  principal  city  of  the  south.     The 

posed  to  put  it  under  their  protection,  and  re-  feigning  prince  took  the  name  of  his  city 

invigorate  it  in  1794^  as  I  learn  from  a  very  or  province.      The  modern   Deckan  is  the 

curious  paper  of  Mr.  Griffith's.  eonntry  of  the  Nizam,  his  capital  Aurung* 

'^  His  term  is  Dachanabades.     It  is  well  abad. 
known  that  Deckan  signifies  the  south,  and  the        ^  Huet  (  Histoire  du  Commerce )  drops  the 

modem  Deckan,  in  the  peninsula,  is  so  called  prosecution  of  this  question  at  the  very  point 

because  it  lies  sooth  6f  the  seat  of  govern-  he  ought  to  introduce  it,  p.  $8,  and  p.  99 
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Robertson  has  produced  no  other,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  proof  is  wanting"**.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Pliny"* 
says,  the  course  of  tliis  navigation  was  in  his  own  days  only 
beginning  to  be  known,  and  afterwards  that  the  names  of  the 
cities  and  nations  enumerated  are  found  in  no  author  of  prior 
date  ****.  It  is  equally  extraordinary  that  the  discovery  made  of 
a  passage  across  the  Indian  ocean  by  means  of  the  Monsoon, 
corresponds,  in  point  of  time,  with  this  information  of  Pliny; 
for  Hippalus  the  author  of  that  discovery  Uved  in  the  reign  of 
Claudius,  and  with  that  discovery  it  is  easy  to  connect  the  ac- 
count of  a  city  called  Arabia'"  FeHx  "•  in  the  Periplfks  "».  For 
the  author  says,  it  is  near  the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea  on  the 
ocean,  and  had  formerly  been  the  point  of  rendezvous  between 
India  and  Egypt,  till  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Romans  "^  not 
long  before  his  time.  What  then  are  we  to  conclude  ?  but  that 
the  success  of  Hippalus  opened  a  new  channel  for  this  com* 
merce ;  and  tliat  the  Romans,  like  all  other  trading  nations, 
wished  to  estabUsh  a  monopoly  for  themselves  by  destroying  the 

and  countcoanccs  the  opinion  I  h»tc  adopted,  "•^  Lib.  vi.  23.     Vnnc  fnmm  certa  notiti& 

p.  313.    See  alto  p.  30a.  246.    Ed.  Paris,  patctcente. 

if2J.  "**  Strabo,  however,  is  of  prior  date,  but 

'^  From  a  passage  in  Plinj,  lib.  vi.  c.  ^3,  a  Greek,  and  periiaps  Pliny  means  to  specify 

Dr.  Robertson  lays  down  a  passage  from  Far-  Roman  authors.    Hin.  lib.  vi.  23. 

taque   (Syagros)  to  Zizerus,  a  place  some-  '"  Thus  in  the  original ;  but  probably  a  cor* 

where  in  India ;  but  as  neither  Montesquieu,  mpt  text. 

Major  Rennell,  nor  Dr.  Robertson,  can  find  '"  Huet,  Histoire  du  Commerce,  p.  30a, 

out  where  this  Zizerus  lies,  it  is  a  great  proof  supposes  this  Arabia  Felix  to  be  Aden ;  and 

ofPlinyUittdistina  description  of  India,  which  Aden,   he  says,  signifies  dcBcer,   p.  54;  in 

appears  upon  all  occasions.    After  Dr.  Ro-  which  sense  it  is  applicable  to  Arabia  Fe&f. 

bertson  has  bboured  the  point  as  much  as  it  Aden  is  by  other  Orientalists  considered  as 

wiU  bear,  he  concludes  thus :  It  is  probable  Eden,  the  Paradise  or  Garden  of  Delight, 

that  their  voyages  were  circumscribed  withm  "'  DodweU's  Dissert,  in  PeripL  M.  Eryth. 

very  narrow  limits,  and  that  under  the  Ptole-  p*  102. 

mics  no  considerable  progress  was  made  in  the  'J^  By  Cesar.    Which  Cesar  > 
discovery  ot  India*    Sect.  i.  p.  37. 
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prior  means  of  intercourse  ?  Have  we  not,  therefore,  great  rea- 
son to  suspect  that  the  fleets  of  the  Ptolemies  went  no  farther 
than  to  these  marts  in  Arabia  "%  where  they  purchased  the  com- 
modities of  India,  and  whence  they  dispersed  them  over  Eu- 
rope ?  It  is  not,  however,  by  this  meant  to  infer,  that  no  ves- 
sels from  Egypt  ever  circumnavigated  Arabia  into  the  Gulph  of 
Persia,  or  penetrated  into  India  ;  for  there  is  great  reason  to  sup- 
pose they  visited  both,  and  explored  Uke  wise  the -coast  of  Africa; 
but  the  silenoe  of  authors,  and  the  little  ^"^  said  upon  the  subject 
by  the  writer  of  the  PeriplAs,  afford  strong  presumptions  to  con- 
clude that  these  voyages  were  not  frequent^'';  that  Indian  com- 
modities were  chiefly  purchased  in  Arabia  4  and  that  the  Romans 
had  the  good  fortune  to  reap  all  the  advantages  from  the  disco- 
very of  Hippalus,  to  destroy  the  old  channels  of  commerce, 
and  appropriate  the  new  one  wholly  to  themselves.  Two  pas- 
sages of  Strabo  afford  strong  evidence  of  the  fact ;  for  in  the  se- 
cond book  "•  he  says,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  Romans  com- 
menced with  the  expedition  of  his  friend  EHus  Gallus  into  Arabia 

"*  "  Their  ports  of  Yemen  must  have  been        "»  There  is  a  passage  in  Pliny,  lib.  ri.  a  2. 

**  enoporia  of  considerable  commerce  betweeu  which  mentions,  that  in  the  reign  of  Claudius^ 

"  Egypt  and  India,  or  part  of  Persia,     Yet  the  freedman  of  Annius  Plocamus,  who  was 

"  we liave  uncertain  proofs  of  their  proBdency  farmer  of  the  revenues  in  the  Red  Sea,  while 

*'  in  navigation,  or  even  manufactures.''     Sir  he  was  going  round  the  coast  of  Arabia  to 

W.  Jones.  As.  Dis.  vol.  i.  p.  138.  collect  them,  vtras  carried  out  to  setf,  and  be- 

"*  The  expression  in  the  PeriplAs  is  remark-  yond  Karmania  to  HippOirus,  a  port  in  India; 

able,  p.  31,  t3tw  .i)  oKof  to»  i»p*ijixiw  UtflTXta  and  that  the  prince  reigning  there,  induced  by 

aVo  Kay??  k»\  EvJom/aow?  ApaCio^  o(  f*«  puporcpoif  his  account  of  the  Romans,  sent  an  embassy  to 

?rXo»'o»?  nEPIKOAniZONTEX  ilvXwf,  The  whole  the  emperor.     If  a  voyage  to  India  had  been 

voyage  was  indeed  performed  from  Cana  and  a  common  occurrence  in  the  time  of  Claudius, 

Arabia  Felix,  but  in  vessels  of  an  inferior  sizet  would  this  narrative  assume  so  much  of  the 

and  by  a  navigation  along  the  coast.     This,  marvellous  ?     PHny  adds,  that  this  embassy 

while  it  proves  that  the  voyage  was  performed,  gave  the  Romans  the  first  certain  intelligence 

demonstrates  at  the  same  time  the  little  effect  of  Tapr6bana. 
produced  from  it.  *"  P.  ii8. 
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Felix ;  iii  whose  time  an  hundred  and  twenty  ships  sailed  from 
Myos  Hormus;  and  in  the  seventeenth  book  "^  he  adds,  that  for- 
mcriy  scarcely  twenty  ships  dared  to  navigate  the  Red  Sea  so  far 
as  to  shew'^  their  heads  beyond  the  Straits.     Elius  Gallus  un- 
dertook his  expedition  under  Augustus,  and  if  he  opened  this 
navigation,  the  discovery  of  Hippalus  under  Claudius  established 
it.     The  whole  of  this,  indeed,  is  contrary  to  Mr.  Bruce's  sys- 
tem'"; he  has,  however,  upon  this  occasion,  so  much  hypothe- 
sis, and  so  little  of  historical  fact,  that  I  am  not  bound  to  fol- 
low his  conjectures,  in  order  either  to  confirm  or  refute  them. 
What  use  the  Ishmaelites  made  of  the  Monsoon,  or  how  the 
Ptolemies  profited  by  it,  is  problematical ;  but  the  discovery  of 
Hippalus  is  a  fact ;  and  though  he  is  barely  mentioned  by  PUny, 
we  have  a  distinct  account  of  him  from  the  author  of  the  Peri- 
plus.     He  informs  us,  that  small  vessels  had  'formerly  made  a 
coasting  passage  from  Cana,  near  Cape  Fartaque,  in  Arabia,  to  the 
Indus ;  but  Hippalus  observing  the  site  of  the  emporia,  and  the 
appearance '"  of  the  sea,  ventured  upon  a  navigation  across  the 
ocean  at  the  season  of  the  south-west  Monsoon  "\     Since  his 
time,  all  vessels  follow  the  same  track ;  they  sail  for  India  in  the 
month  of  July^  and  return,  according  to  Pliny,  in  December. 
This  slight  mention  of  coasting  Voyages,   is  nearly  all  the  evi- 
dence we  have  of  a  direct  East  Indian  commerce  under  the 

"*  p.  798.  west,  but  west.     Had  he  asked  linjr  seaman 

*^  ui  Tf  Uu  ruf  rf*»y  irt^whmiv,  p.  798,  and  which  way  the  Monsoons  blow  in  India,  he 

p.  118,  Skiyw  vcvrtoMcuTi  Saf}»rm9  vXhu     Few,  might  have  saved  himself  the  trouble.  D*  Anvillc 

if  any  at  all,  had  the  courage  to  sail.  more  sensibly  lays  it  down  soutb-west.     This 

***  Book  ii.  chap.  5.  wind,  in  honour  of  the  man  who  first^had  the 

*"  <rx«/*«.  skilllind  courage  to  profit  by  it,  was  afterwardt 

■'*  Libonotus.    Salmasius  has  a  long  disser-  called  the  Hippalus. 

tation  to  prove,  that  Libonotus  is  not  south- 
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Ptolemies ;  arid  it  is  natural  to  conclude,  that,  existing  in  this^ 
manner,  it  was  far  more  profitable  ta  purchase  Indian  commo- 
dities in  the  ports  of  Arabia,  than  to  fetch  tliem  from  India  by 
a  navigation  so  hazardous  and  circuitous^ 

I  have  been  led  into  this  disquisition,  however  unnecessary  it 
may  appear,  first,  because  it  seems  a  point  not  sufficiently  at-»- 
tended  to,  or  noticed  by  fi^rmer  writers ;  and  secondly,  because 
it  attaches  to  the  voyage  of  Nearchus  in  a  very  extraordinary 
manner.  The  coast  of  the  Mekran,  (Gadrosia,)  which  had  not 
been  heard  of  in  Greece  before  the  time  of  the  Macedonians^* 
was  visited  but  little  on  account  of  conunerce,  and  perhaps  not 
at  all,  except  by  the  few  vessels  which  performed  those  coasting 
voyages  just  mentioned,  and  which  probably  never  touched  at 
any  port  on  it,  unless  from  necessity.  As  late,  therefore,  as  the 
time  of  Strabo,  that  is,  at  the  distance  of  three  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  no  fi'esh  intelligence  had  reached  the  writers  of  Greece  or 
Rome.  Strabo  gives  much  the  same  account  as  Neaichus ;  but  a 
period  afterwards  arrived,  and  to  all  appearance  after  the  disco- 
very  of  Hippalus,  when  this  coast  was  again  visited;  for  Ptole- 
my, who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Adrian  '^,  by^resicBng  at  Alexan- 
dria, had  the  opportunity  of  making  inquiries  upon  the  spot*. 
Some  merchants^and  navigators  evidently  in  his  age  frequented 
this  coast,  for  he  does  not  draw  his  materials  from  Strabo,  Arm 
tian,  Nearchus,  or  Onesicritus,  but  exhibits  a  varied  list  of  namesv 
and  situations,  in  the  arrangement  of  which  he  is  followed,  with 
little  deviation,  by  his  copyist  Marcian  of  Heraclea.  But  how- 
ever some  few  individuals  might  fru'nish  information  to  the  geo- 

^  Anno  C.  138. 
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grapher,  the  discovery  of  Hippalus  now  diverted  the  general 
course  of  navigation  to  the  richer  coast  of  Malabar.  There  was 
no  occasion,  and  httle  inducement,  to  visit  the  Mekran ;  and 
consequently  there  is  a  chasm  of  silence  on  this  subject  in  ahnost 
every  geographer,  voyager,  and  traveller,  from  the  time  of  Pto- 
lemy till  the  period  when  the  Portuguese  penetrated  9gain  to 
this  coast  of  desolation.  But  though  the  Portuguese  formed 
settlements  in  this  country,  we  find  Httle  distinct  information  in 
their  accounts  ;  and  if  the  English  East  India  Company  had  not 
directed  a  sur\^ey  of  tlus  coast  to  be  made,  the  expedition  of 
Nearchus  could  not  have  been  properly  illustrated,  nor  the  nar- 
rative of  Arrian  so  fully  vindicated,  as  it  may  now  be,  from  the 
charge  of  imposture. 

IX.    THE    STADIUM. 

The  application  of  the  circumstances  attendant  upon  the  Mon- 
soon, to  the  voyage  under  contemplation,  has  been  an  easy  and 
a  pleasant  task ;  and  if  it  were  possible  to  arrange  the  measures 
used  by  our  author,  and  the  distances  assigned,  with  the  same 
accuracy,  the  journal  might  be  presented  to  the  reader  with  as 
much  precision  as  a  modem  voyage :  but  no  accuracy  of  this 
kind  is  to  be  expected ;  the  subject  surveyed  under  a  variety  of 
lights,  and  measures  examined  by  most  numerous  combinations, 
aflford  only  a  general  result  approximating  to  perspicuity,  but 
nothing  which  will  satisfy  a  mind  habituated  to  research,  or  the 
curiosity  of  those  readers  who  consult  the  margin  of  their  map 
as  regularly  as  the  country  it  contains. 

The  determination  of  local  situation,  by  means  of  longitude 
and  latitude,  is  at  present  conducted  with  so  much  faciUty,  and 
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is  so  familiar  to  our  apprehension,  that  we  are  liable  to  forget 
the  difficulties  to  which  the  ancient  geographers  were  exposed. 
Narratives  and  itineraries  were  the  original  guides  for  deter- 
mining distances  and  positions :  these  all  depended  upon  mea- 
sures, the  measures  of  different  countries  differ,  and  the  measures 
of  the  same  country  vary  in  different  ages,  and  in  the  calcula- 
tion of  different  authors,     lliis  is  so  pecuharly  the  case  with  the 
Gseek  stadium,  that  it  is  in  some  degree  indefinite,  unless  ap- 
preciated by  the  age  and  country  of  the  author,  or  reduced  by 
some  standard  applicable  to  the  country  under  consideration. 
It  is  this  measure  which  Arrian  has  adopted,  with  what  laxity 
may  be  readily  seen  by  consulting  Mr.  d^Anville^s  Treatise  on 
the  Itinerary  Measures  of  the  Ancients ;  and  rf,  by  the  assist* 
ance  of  that  able  geographer,  some  general  estimate  can  be 
formed,  it  is  such  as  must  be  a  result  from  the  whole,  and  must 
not  be  expected  to  apply  in  every  particiriar  instance.     Extra- 
ordinary as  it  is  to  us  who  live  in  times  when,,  by  means  of  the 
press,  new  acquisitions  of  knowledge  are  diffused  throughout 
Europe  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  it  is  a  certain  fact,  that 
before  this  communication  took  place,  authors  ***  of  the  same 
age  in  different  countries  knew  as  little  of  each  other's  discoveries 
as  if  they  had  not  existed.     Arrian  and  Ptolemy  are  nearly  con- 
temporary, and  yet  so  far  is  Arrian  from  manifesting  any  know- 
ledge of  longitude  or  latitude  as  applied  by  Ptolemy  to  the 
plane  or  the  sphere,  that  he  seems  ignorant  even  of  the  parallel 
of  Erat6sthenes,  though  he  is  an  author  quoted  by  himself.     He 
makes  but  one  attempt  to  mark  the  course  of  the  fleet,  by  men- 
tion of  the  shadow  falling  to  the  south  "*,  and  unfortunately  the 

<«  GosiclliD,  pa?.  "*  This  wittbc  noticed  in  iu  place 
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wholp  track  of  Nearchus  is  to  the  northward  of  the  tropic^ 
But  though  Arrian  has  conveyed  or  preserved  no  discovery  of 
this  sort,  he  is  still  a  faithful  transcriber  from  his  authorities ; 
the  standard  measure,  therefore,  which  he  has  used,  we  may  be 
assured,  is  such  as  he  found  it  in  Nearchus,  and  the  valuation 
of  his  stadium  becomes  the  object  of  inquiry.  Mr.  d'Anville  *' 
says  with  great  justice,  that  none  of  the  ancient  measures  re- 
quire more  discussion  than  the  stadium ;  he  specifies  four  dif- 
ferent sorts,  and  these  will  admit  of  variations. 

French  Toitcs  "^. 

The  Olympian        -         -         -^        94i 

The  Pythian        ^        .         .  125  or  750  feet 

Feet.  Inches.^ 

Xenophon's  -         -         -         75       3       7 

Aristotle  a        -        -  -        -       51       0      Q 

The  Olympian,  or  common  stadium,  is  that  employed  by  the 
generaUty  of  writers  in  the  estimation  of  eight  to  a  Roman 
mile ;  the  Pythian  is  little  noticed ;  that  of  Xenophon  is  taken 
from  the  marches  of  the  ten  thousand,  where  thirty  stadia  are 
reckoned  equal  to  a  parasang ;  and  that  of  Aristotle,  according 
to  Mr.  d'Anville,  is  the  stadium  adopted  by  the  Macedoniansv 
It  requires  great  confidence  in  our  guide  to  acquiesce  in  this 
assertion,  for  no  stadium  of  fifty-one  toises  is  maitioned  even 
by  Aristotle  himself;  it  is  extracted  from  him  by  inference,  and 
the  inference  itself  is  extraordinary.  The  circumference  of  the 
earth  was  estimated  by  Erat6sthenes  at  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
two  thousand  ***  stadia,  which  gives  seven  hundred  to  a  degree ; 

"^  Met.  Iti  p.  Sj.  as  j6  to  15. 

**•  The  French  toifc  or  fiathom  if  six  feet,         '*»  D'Aut.  p.  8*.    Censorious^  Vitruviusi,. 
«ad  a  FreDch  foot  is  to  the  foot  English  nearly    &c« 
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but"*  Aristotle'**  calculates  the  same  circumference  at,  foiir 
Iniridred  thousand  stadia.  Tliis  sum  divided  by  three  hundred 
and  sixty  produces  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  eleven  ;  and 
if  we  reckon  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  eleven  stadia  to  a 
degree,  the  stadium  can  contain  only  fifty-one  '**  toises.  Now 
the  truth  seems  to  require,  that  we  should  examine  whetlier 
Aristotle  intended  to  give  a  larger  world  or  a  less  stadium,  be- 
fore we  accede  to  the  inference  deduced.  If,  however,  we  were 
once  persuaded  that  Aristotle  had  adopted  a  stadium  of  this 
kind,  we  might  find  a  plulosophical  reason  for  the  adoption  of 
it  by  Alexander ;  for  his  instruction  to  Beton  and  Diogn^tus  to 
employ  it  in  their  surveys  ;  and  for  our  finding  it  in  the  journal 
of  his  oflScers.  The  philosopher  Avas  the  preceptor  of  Alexan- 
der ;  and  if  he  l»d  any  hypothesis  of  his  own  to  establish,  by 
an  admeasurement  of  a  new  invention,  it  is  not  imjwssible  that 
the  pupil  might  have  adopted  the  system  of  his  master,  either 
from  deference  to  his  talents,  or  from  ambition,  because  it 
was  new. 

To  confess  the  truth,  when  I  engaged  in  thb  inquiry  I  re- 
garded lightly  the  whole  of  this  system ;  and  though  I  am  not 
now  convinced  that  any  such  stadium  existed,  but  rather  sup- 

*-'^  upon  examioation  of  this  circumference  kpown  in  the  age  of  Aristotlei  bnt  a  Tague 

^▼en  by  Aristotle,  Ub.  ii.  c.  14.  De  Ccelo,  I  calculation  by  the  Gnomon,  &c.  &c* 
imagine  (TAnville  h  totally  misled ;  for  before        '''  De  Casio,  lib.  i.  c.  14.    D'Abt.  p.  83* 

Erat68thenc8'8  attempt  to  meaturc  a  degree  of  Sec  Blair^t  Treatise  on  Geography,  p.  59. 
a  great  circle,  all  the  measures  of  the  circum-        **  It  is  extraordinary  that  Mr,  d'AnviUe, 

ference  of  the  earth  were  conjectural.     How  Mca,  Itin.  p.  83,  should  expressly  say,  fifty-one 

much  all  was  conjecture  may  be  seen  by  this  toises  and  a  little  more  ;  and  that  the  B.  de 

ircry  chapUr,    so  far  as  it  regards  Tbales,  Sainte  Croix,  quoting  the  very  passage,  should 

Anaxagoras,  Anaximandcr,  kc  The  stadium,  assert,  that  Mr.  D.  makes  the  sudium  fifty 

therefore,  is  not  determinable  by  reducmg  the  tobes  two  feet  Brt  inches,  and  then  reckon 

«neasure  of  Aristotle,  400,000,  to  that  of  Era-  fifty  toises  without  the  fraction.    £x«  Crit« 

tdsthenea's  253,000,  for  no  such  measure  wis  p.  loj. 
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pose  that  it  is  a  Greek  term  applied  to  an  Oriental  '^  measure, 
still  the  general  correspondence  of  fifty-one  toises  to  the  measure 
of  Anian,  be  it  a  stadium  cm:  not,  does,  upon  the  whole,  appear 
reasonaUe. 

I  object  to  all  measures  of  this  stadium  taken  where  Nearchus 
himself  did  not  navigate ;  and  I  hesitate  about  the  measure  of 
S300  stadia  from  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates  to  Babylon,  stated 
as  the  assertion  of  Nearchus^  Indie,  p-  357.  For  that  sum 
makes  only  206  miles,  whereas  it  is  in  leality  near  400  miles 
Roman  by  the  course  of  the  river  ;  and  consequently  Ae  stadia 
of  eight  to  a  mile  are  more  correspondent,. 

In  order  to  examine  this  question  more  intimately,  I  extracted 
all  the  several  distances  in  Pliny  '^,  d'Anville,  and  Rennell,  from 
the  Caspian  Straits  to  the  junction  of  the  Jumna  and  Ganges ; 
and  though  this^  stadium  wtwald  not  accord  with  Pliny,  calculated 
either  Avay,  it  approached  nearer  to  Majpr  RennelFs  distances, 
than  Mr.  d'Anville's  own,  upon  the  whole  extent  of  the  line^ 
and  as  Major  Rennell  is  the  more  correct,  the  coincidence  is 
still  more  in  its  favour. 

In  pursuing  the  same  mode  of  comparison  through  the  voyage 
of  Nearchus,  though  it  is  not  possible  to  establish  a  proportion, 
of  part  to  part,  or  perhaps  to  measure  five  hundred  stadia  in 
any  detached  portion  of  the  course  with  satisfaction,  yet  so  far 
do  the  errors  correct  one  another,  that  it  would  be  ungenerous' 
not  to  acknowledge  Mr.  d'Anville's  merit  in  the  discovery  of  this 
principle,  however  we  may  hesitate  about  the  application  of  it». 
to  the  minuter  divisions  of  the  voyage. 

**'  Ticffenthaler  reckons  by  milesy  but  hi»>  tbe  tam«  f 
oules  arc  comcb,  equal  to  i  A'bs  of  a  mile.        '»♦  Great  allowances  must  Be  n^c  for  the 

What  forbids  tbe  Macedonians  to  bave  done  incorrectMSS  of  Pliny's  numbers. 
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The  distance  from  the  northern  mountains  where  the  Indu^ 
issues,  to  its  junction  with  the  sea,  Arrian  estimates,  from  the 
account  of  Erat6sthenes,  at  thirteen  '"  thousand  stadia ;  the 
same  space  on  Major  RennelFs  map  give^  by  the  opening  of  the 
compasses  somewhat  more  than  thirteen  degrees  of  latitude ;  we 
have  then  at  once  a  thousand  stadia  to  a  degree,  and  may  well 
make  up  an  hundred  and  eleven  more,  by  allowance  for  the 
course  of  the  river,  or  the  march  of  armies ;  and  if,  by  the 
same  proportion,  we  measure  from  the  sea  to  Nic^a,  or  Jamad 
on  the  Chelum,  we  find  somewhat  more  than  nine  degrees,  or 
about  six  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  English,  which,  with 
allowance  for  the  course  of  the  river,  we  may  extend  to  eight 
hundred  and  fifty  '^  oreven  nine  hundred  miles. 

The  second  distance  given  is  the  coast  of  the  Arabitae  from  the 
harbour  of  Kr6kala  to  the  river  Araba,  estimated  by  Arrian  at 
a  thousand  stadia,  and  measuring  by  Mr.  Dalrymple's  scale 
about  seventy-five  miles. 

The  third  division  is  the  coast  of  the  Oritae  from  the  river 
Araba  to  Mdlana,  one  thousand  six  hundred  stadia,  according 
to  Arrian,  and  nearly  ninety-eight  miles  by  Mr.  Dalrymple's 
scale. 

Hie  fourth  division  is  the  coast  of  the  Icthu6phagi  from  Md- 
lana  to  Badis ;  that  is,  from  Cape  Maran,  or  Malan,  to  Cape 
Jask,  which  Arrian  reckons  at  ten  thousand  stadia,  but  his  total 
and  particulars  are  at  variance.  Of  this  coast  we  have  a  survey 
by  Lieutenant  Robinson,  and  according  to  his  scale  it  measures 
nearly  four  hundred  and  eighty  miles,  a  distance  more  dispro- 
portionate to  Arrian's  stadium  than  any  of  his  former  divisions, 

"*  Indie,  p.  315* 

*)^  Major  Rennell  reckpni  the  navigatioo  up  to  Moultan  U  eight  hundred  milei. 
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for  it  differs  no  lesg  than  an  hundred  and  forty-five  miles  ;  the 
inaccuracy  of  which  we  can  only  excuse  on  account  of  the  ex- 
treme distress  of  the  fleet. 

The  fifth  division  is  the  coast  of  Karmania  from  Cape  Jask  to 
the  island  Keish  or  Kat^a;  the  number  of  stadia  given  by 
Arrian  is  three  thousand  seven  hundred,  but  his  estimate  is  lax, 
and  the  deduction  from  it  dubious.  The  coast  measures  some- 
what less  than  two  hundred  and  eighty  miles  English  by  Mr. 
d'Anville's  scale. 

The  last  measure  we  can  ascertain  is  that  of  the  coast  of 
Persis ;  and  even  here  Arrian's  statement  of  four  thousand  four 
hundred  stadia  must  be  augmented  by  an  allowance  for  four 
omissions,  which  cannot  make  it  amount  to  less  than  four 
thousand  seven  hundred  "*'  stadia,  between  Keish  and  the  river 
Endian,  the  Kat^a  and  A'rosis  of  Arrian.  Mr.  d'Anville's  scale 
makes  this  space  equal  to  three  hundred  and  twenty-three 
miles,  but  from  the  later  infarmatiort  of  Mr.  Dalrymple's  charts 
there  is  reason  to  think  it  not  less  than  three  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  English. 

Upon  a  recapitulation  of  these  several  sums,  the  account 
would  stand  thus : 

Stadia.  Milct  English. 

From  Jamad  to  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  10,000  625 

Coast  of  Arabitae         •          -        .          lOOO  75 

Oritae        -        -        -        •         I6OO  98 

Icthu6phagi      ...      10,000  480 

Karmania.           -        -        -      3700  280 

Persis         •            -            •         4700  350 


31,000  I9O8 

*"  It  ougbt  to  be  five  thousand  eight  hundred.    See  Persis  infra.    But  a  general  ettlmate 
only  18  taken  here. 
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81,000  stadia  multiplied  by  fifty-one  toises    -    1,581,000 
1908  miles  English  multiplied  by  826  toises.       1,576,008 


Difference        -         -  -  4,99^ 

I 

Of  these  partiGulars>  the  first  only  is  reduced  by  computation^ 
the  remaining  five  are  the  actual  estimates  of  Arrian,  compared 
with  the  measures  derived  from  modern  observations  ;  and  when 
the  result  is  an  error  less  than  five  thousand  upon  upwards  of  a. 
million  and  an  half  of  tcHses,  the  dificrence  is  not  worth  regarding. 
I  am  sensible,  however,  that  several  of  the  modern  distances  are 
liable  to  objection,  and  I  lay  no  claim  to  precision  on  this  head.; 
but  they  were  taken  in  the  best  manner  the  charts  and  maps 
allowed^  without  any  regard  to  the  issue,  and  the  result  per- 
mitted to  come  out  in  its  natural  course,  without  previous  ac- 
conmiodation.     One  circmnstance  which  may  appear  erroneous, 
is,  in  my  estimation,,  the  natural  means  of  reconciling  the  two* 
accounts    more  nearly   to   truth;    that  is,    I  have    reckoned 
ten  degrees  of  longitude  from  the  Indus  to  Cape  Jask  by  the 
same  scale  as  the  other  distances,  which  are  in  reality  degrees 
of  latitude ;  whereas  a  degree  of  longitude,  in  latitude  gS'',  is  in^ 
fact  about  sixty-two  miles,  instead  of  sixty-nine  and  an  half.. 
The  difference  which  this  causes  upon  ten  degrees  is  not  more 
than  sixty-five  miles;  but  if  it  be  considered  that  the  stadia. of 
Arrian  arise  from  the  course  of  the  fleet,  while  the  modem  miles^ 
are  estimated,  in  some  measure;  from  the  opening  of  the  com- 
passess,  sixty-five  '^  miles  upon  ten  degrees,  instead  of  being  an- 
error,  is  an  approximation  to  truth.     Actual  prrccision  I  affect 
not,  neither  do  I  think  the  question  capable  of  being  reduced? 
to  demonstration^ 

^  Tkc  corrcctioQ  of  this  diatancc  I  owe  to  the  kindnen  of  Dr.- Falconer  of  Bath*- 
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\jpon  tiie  whole,  Mr.  d'Anville  has  pedbrmed  an  essential 
service  to  ancient  geography,  in  pointing  out  a  measure  of  any 
sort  which  can  enable  us  to  foim  an  estimate  of  the  distances 
recorded  in  the  journal ;  and  whether  it  be  a  stadium  of  Aris- 
totle, or  taken  from  any  standard  of  the  Indians ;  nay  even  if  it 
were  imaginary,  or  built  only  ,on  an  analysis  of  the  several 
measures  specified,  it  is  still  an  object  of  importance  to  find 
this  answer  upon  a  space  of  almost  two  thousand  miles ;  and 
that  the  unavoidable  errors  which  arise  vpon  the  reckonings  of 
all  navigators,  more  especially  the  ancient,  can  be  made  to 
correct  each  other  mutually,  and  produce  a  general  result  which 

is  admissible. 

^  ^ 

Two  considemtions  arise  naturally  from  the  discussion  of  this 
subject ;  the  first  regards  Nearchus,  whose  estimation  rises  in 
proportion,  not  only  to  the  diflScidty,  but  the  length  of  the 
voyage.  It  is  no  ordinary  degree  of  fortitude  which  could  enable 
a  commander  to  undertake  this  expedition  in  vessels  very  in- 
adequate to  the  service,  and  to  explore  a  coast  of  this  extent, 
where,  if  shipwreck  were  avoided,  famine  was  perpetually  to  be 
apprehended. 

The  second  consideration  respects  the  general  difficulty  of  re- 
conciling the  measures  of  different  countries ;  no  one  has  laboured 
this  point  with  the  same  diligence  and  success  as  d'Anville,  and 
I  am  obhged  to  follow  his  measure  in  toises,  because  if  I  desert  it, 
I  can  find  no  guide  to  direct  me  ;  but,  in  fact,  even  his  measures, 
however  carefully  reduced,  still  leave  some  obscurity  behind. 

Since  the  publication  of  this  work  in  1797,  the  geography  of 
Her6dotus  by  Major  Rennell,  and  the  Peri  pi  As  of  the  Euxine 
Sea  by  Dr.  Falconer,  have  been  given  to  tlie  world,  both  con- 
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taining  dissertations  on  tbe  stadium.  Major  Rennell  (sect.  2.y 
expressly  combats  the  short  stadium  of  d'Anville,  and  conse- 
quently all  that  is  here  advanced  on  the  authority  of  that  ex- 
cellent geographer ;  for  he  writes,  (p.  ^.)  "  The  stade  of  Near- 
"  chus,  from  the  abstract  of  his  journal,  in  part*  where  we  hare 
**  been  able  to  follow  him,  is  .of  a  standard  somewhat  longer 
^*  than  that  arising  from  Pliny,  for  it  amounts  to  729  to  a 
^  degree/' 

I  conclude  that  Major  Rennell  never  honoured  my  work  with 
a  perusal,  otherwise  he  must  have  seen  that  there  was  no  part 
of  the  journal  of  Nearchus  where  we  could  not  follow  him,  ex* 
cept  on  the  coast  of  Susiana.  I  do  appeal^  therefore,  to  the 
statement  above,  (p-  52-)  where  I  coHect  31,000  stadia  from  six 
distances  given  by  Arrian  himself'^  ;  and  I  repeat  the  assertion, 
that  31,000  Olympick  stadia  produce  nearly  3650  miles  English^ 
and  31,000  of  Aristotle's^  stadia  amount  to  nearly  1914  of  the 
«ame  miles.  Which  of  these  two  sums  corresponds  best  with 
the  actual  measurement  of  the  coast  is  left  to  the  judgment  of 
the  reader. 

But  Major  Renneirs  stadium  of  729  to  a  degree  is  not  the- 
Olympick  stadium ;  and  he  adds,  that  the  Olympick  stadium 
was  never  an  itinerary  standard  measqre  of  the  Greeks,  (p.  32.) 
This  is  so  extraordinary  an  assertion,  when  the  comparison  of 
the  Roman  mile  with  eight  Greek  stadia  is  the  uniform  position 
of  all  authors  who  mention  it,  that  we  can  hardly  conceive  on 
what  foundation  it  is  built-  But  he  has  tried  the  Olympick 
stadium  by  the  intervals  between  different  places^  and  finds  that 

'^   The  fisftti  in  fact,,  is  not  given  from  Anian,  but  measured  on  Major  Reanell's  ma£«< 
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it  does  not  correspond ;  and  yet  Dr.  Falconer  has  taken  the 
tame  intervals,  and  reduced  them  almost  to  a  coincidence* 
ITie  fact  is,  that  no  road  measures  are  mathematically  correct, 
and  all  computed  distances  differ  from  the  standard.  This  oc- 
curs so  universally,  that  the  estimated  coss  in  India  varies 
almost  as  much  as  the  mile  in  Europe ;  or  if  we  seek  for  an 
example  nearer  home,  we  find  that  scarcely  a  single  town  in 
England  stands  now  at  the  same  nominal  distance  from  the 
metropolis  as  it  did  before  the  roads  were  measured. 

If  the  Olympick  stadium  was  not  a  standard  "^measure,  there 
was  no  standard  in  Greece  ;  for  the  stadium  bears  a  proportion 
to  all  the  other  measures  of  length,  and  they  must  all  stand  or 
fall  together^     Her6dotus  "^  informs  us  that 

3  inches  are  equal  to  I  palm. 

4  palms         —       —  1  foot. 
6  palms        —       —  1  cubit. 
4  cubits        —      —  1  fathom. 
6  feet           —       —  I  fathom. 

600  feet,  6  plethra  or  100  fathoms,  1  stadium .^ 

Now  600  Greek  feet  are  equal  to  625  feet  Roman;  and 
therefore  if  the  Roman  foot  be  ascertained,  (as  it  is,)  in  obtain- 
ing the  measure  of  one  we  find  the  measure  of  all  the  parts  by 
proportion,  and  the  stadium  is  as  perfectly  known  as  the  foot. 
For  this  knowledge  we  are  indebted  to  Greaves'^,  wlio  witb 


^  Sec  RxBDcU^s  geography  of  Hcrodblus, 

p.  26. 

«♦'  Herodotus,  lib.  ii.  p.  177.    Wcssel.  says, 


"*•  Sec  Gresfves's  Pyramidographia,  disserta- 
tioti  on  the  Roman  foot,  vol.  1.  p.  181,  etseq. 
Sec  also  d'Anvillc  Mcsures  Itin.  pied  Romain, 
p.  II*  The  mathematicians  who  have  treated 
on  this  subject  since,  differ  from  Greaves  little 
more  than  a  thousandth  part  cither  way» 
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geometrical  precision  determined  the  measure  of  the  foot  de- 
scribed on  the  tomb  of  Cossutius  at  Rome.  The  result  of  his 
inquiry  proves,  that  if  the  foot  English  were  divided  into  1000 
parts,  the  Roman  foot  would  be  equal  to  967  of  such  parts,  and 
the  Greek  foot  to  1007  with  a  small  fraction.  This  proportion 
makes  the  Roman  foot  to  the  foot  Greek  as  24  to  25,  the 
stadium  of  600  feet  Greek  equal  to  625  feet  Roman,  and  600 
Greek  stadia  or  75  miles  Roman  equal  to  a  degree  of  a  great 
circle. 

It  is  this  difference  of  25  feet  upon  600  which  has  caused 
such  a  variety  of  opinions  relative  to  the  eight  stadia  attributed 
to  the  Roman  mile  in  general,  and  the  eight  stadia  one-tliird 
which,  Strabo  "^  informs  us,  Polybius  required  to  reduce  tlie 
pn)portion  of  the  mile  to  that  of  the  stadium. 

This  difference  may  be  stated  under  two  different  processes, 
which  seem  to  tciminate  in  the  same  conclusion ;  for,  first,  if 
600  feet  Greek  are  taken  at  the  usual  estimate  of  eight  stadia  to 
a  mile,  the  amount  is  4800  feet ;  but  it  requires  5000  Roman 
feet  to  a  mile,  for  a  mile  is  (mille  passus)  1000  paces  '**,  and 
every  pace  is  five  feet.  Here  then  Is  the  difference  of  200  feet, 
or  the  third  of  a  stadium,  which  Polybius  calls  the  double 
plethron,  and  a  plethroa  is  100  feet.  Secondly,  Let  us  take 
this  in  another  fonn  ;  that  is,  there  are  eight  stadia  in  a  mile, 
but  the  stadium  of  600  feet  Greek,  measured  by  Roman  feet, 

'♦*  St»-abo,  lib,  vii.  p.  322.     'CU  5i  IloXuffioj  yiyyi^9a$  TtTfdvXtQfw, 

wfocTTidwi  TM  iHrrctrx^lv  5*tXiQ^,  0  tr*  TpiToy  retain.  When  the  standard  ie  fixed^  the  proper  ofe» 

And  that  he  confinns  the  plethron  to  be  100  cers  measure  off  ipo  feet  each  way,  so  at  to 

feet  appears,   vol.  ii.   p.  ^n.    Ed.  Schweig*  leave  an  open  square  of  four  plethra. 

Ti9si<nj>  ^i  rns  oTi/tiaws?  iirofAtrfUTM  7r«p*f  t^j  otj-  '*♦  The  passus  is  the  double  step ;  the  return 

fxoitcct  TtTfoiywoi  rovoi  «rt  voicvti  Ta;  v\tv^  of  the  foot  from  which  you  begin  to  move  to 

lx«To»   v6iai   awixt»  rii  on/AaMtj,    toJ*  IfASaiw  the  ground* 
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Bas  an  excess  of '25  feet,  and  25  feet  eight  times  repeated  make 
again  the  same  200  feet,  the  double  plethron  of  Polybius,  the 
one-third  of  a  stadium  which  he  required. 

Tlie  latter  process  is  adopted  by  Dr.  Falconer,  and  to  all  ap- 
pearance gives  a  full  sohition  of  the  question.  If,  therefore,  we 
obtain  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Olympick  stadium,  with  its 
proportion  and  correspondence  Uy  all  the  other  measures ;  to 
maintain  that  one  or  all  of  them  are  not  standard  measure3,  is 
to  abrogate  the  use  of  all  Greek  measurement  w:hatsoever. 

Major  Renfiell,  however,  cannot  find  that  the  distances  given 
between  various  places  accord  with  the  Olympick  stadium ;  and 
by  a  result  from  the  comparison  of  eight  difierent  authors,  he 
forms  an  average  of  718  feet  as  the  common  stadium  of  Greece. 
But  to  estimate  the  standard  '^*  hy  the  interv^al,  instead  of  the 
interval  by  the  standard^  though  it  is  common  to  most  writers 
on  the  question,  is  not  the  l^st  way  of  proceeding ;  for  though 
it  is  true,  that  in  the  Roman  provinces  where  the  miles  were 
measured,  this  process  will  in  general  answer,  (however,  as 
d'Anville  observes,  it  may  fall  short  of  geometrical  precision,)^ 
still  in  Greece,  where  there  was  no  such  practice,  where  if  any 
interval  was  measured,  it  was  not  marked  ;  should  the  com^ 
putation  differ  from  the  standard,  it  would  not  prove  there  was 
no  standard,  but  that  the  computation  itself  was  en-oneous. 
Major  Rennell  is  forced  to  confess  that  Her6dotus  made  use  of 
a  diflferent  stadhim  for  Egypt  and  the  Euxine  Sea ;  but  may 

"^  Iq  one  sense  it  would  always  be  best  to  and  European  mathematiciana*;  and  is  now  said 

form  the  standard  from  the  interval ;  that  is,  if  to  be  reduced  to  precision  by  the  French  calw 

we  could  find  a  precise  interval  in  nature.    This  culators,  in  order  to  form  a  natural  basis  for  all 

h  the  attempt  of  Eratdsthenes  in  measuring  a  measures.     But  how  their  metres,  myriametres^ 

degree  of  a  great  circle ;  but  his  measure  was  and  chiliometres,  will  be  adopted  by  the  people 

aocoirect.    It  is  the  attempt  also  of  the  Arabian  is  still  a  matter  of  ezperimenu 
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not  the  truth  be,  that  in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor  Her6dotus 
built  on  his  own  knowledge  and  experience,  while  in  speaking 
of  Egypt  ^^  and  the  Euxine  he  had  only  foreign  information  for 
liis  guide. 

It  is  not,  however,  ordinary  computation  alone  that  is  vague 
and  fallacious,  for  in  Greece  the  disagreement  of  geometricians 
themselves  is  still  wider  than  any  result  of  computation.  A  de- 
gree of  a  great  circle  is  estimated  by  Erat6sthenes  at  700  stadia, 
and  at  500  by  Ptolemy  ;  if  the  stadia,  therefore,  be  the  same, 
(which  they  are,)  the  circumference  of  the  world  upon  one  sup- 
position would  be  31,500  "^^  miles,  and  upon  the  otlier  only 
22,500. 

Between  scientific  men  in  modem  times  the  disagreement 
appears  still  more  extraordinary.  The  direct  distance  between 
Pisa  and  Athens,  on  dWnville's  map,  according  to  Major  Ren- 
nell,  is  105  Greek  miles.  ^'  I  have  that  map  now  before  me,'' 
says  Dr.  Falconer,  "  and  this  distance  measures  upon  it  990 
Olympick  stadia,  or  123  Greek  miles  and  three-fourths."  Upon 
such  difierent  assertions  as  these  I  am  not  competent  to  decide ; 
but  I  have  introduced  them  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  how 
seldom  precision  is  attainable  even  by  men  qualified  for  the  at* 
tempt;  and  consequently,  that  the  measure  appUed  byd'Anville 
to  the  journal  of  Nearchus  is  to  be  judged  by  its  approximation, 
and  no  strict  accuracy  to  be  required. 

D'Anville  has  called  this  a  stadium  of  51  toises,  or  of  tlT to     \\^\ 
a  degree.     lam  ready  to  agree  with  Major  Rennell  that  no  such 
stadium  was  known,   and  that  the  inference  from  Aristotle's 

*46  Persflc  schaenos  et  parasangat  alii  alia        "^  So  Plioyy    lib.  ii.  c.  112.     Trecentics 
mensura  deUrminant.    Pliny,  lib.  vi.  cap.  30.    qumdcdei  ccntena  millia  pasfaum* 
Hard. 
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circumference  of  the  world  is  not  founded.  I  said  in  the  former 
f^dition  of  this  work,  that  I  thought  it  an  Indian  measure,  ob- 
tained by  Nearchus  from  the  natives  at  tlie  Indus,  or  tlie  pilot 
he  engaged  at  Mosarna.  I  think  so  still  ;  and  have  been  disap- 
pointed in  not  finding  an  equivalent  measure  in  any  of  the 
writers  on  India  whoni  I  have  consulted  '^.  But  that  such  a 
measure  does  correspond  generally  with  the  Journal  of  Nearchus, 
I  am  persuaded;  and  that  it  does  not  correspond  with  the 
History  of  Arrian,  I  have  likewise  shewn.  The  reason  of  this  I 
apprehend  is,  that  in  the  Journal,  Arrian  follows  Nearchus  ^ ; 
in  the  History,  he  takes  the  usual  Olympick  stadium  like  other 
authors. 

M.  d'Anville  has  shewn,  that  in  the  gulph  of  Pei'sia  Pliny 
read  the  same  number  of  stadia  as  Arrian  found  in  Nearchus ; 
and  that,  by  estimating  these  at  eight  to  a  mile,  he  makes  the 
distance  nearly  double  what  it  is  in  reality.  I  can  exemplify 
the  same  fact  at  tlie  commencement  of  the  voyage ;  for  we  have 
the  distance  ot  ten  nautical  miles  given  us  between  the  Lari- 
bundar  River  and  Crotchey  Bay  in  Captain  Prittie's  chart,  and 
this  is  estimated  at  150  stadia  by  Arrian.     Now  150  stadia  of 

•♦^  There  is  a  dissertation  on  Indian  measures  the  following  dissertation  la  tliis  work  on  the 

in  the  Lcttrcs  Edifiantes^    torn.  xv.   p.  172.  antlicnticity  of  the  journal. 

Ed.  1 78 1 .     But  nothing  occurs  on  this  sub-  '^  The  ^ort  stadium  of  5 1  toisdl  is  not  cor* 

ject  which  is  applicable.  respondent  to  the  distances  attributed  to  the 

Plin.  lib.  vi.  c.  21  or  2  v  Hard.     He  gives  islands  of  Ichanis  and  Tylos  in  the  Gulph  of 

us  likewise  12'  miles  to  Bibaga  or  Bibact^^  and  Persia,  visited  by  Archias  ;  but  hit  voyage  is 

1 1  to  Toraliba,  the  latter  I  have  not  the  means  taken  from  Aristobiilus  or  Ptolemy  ;  it  is  rc- 

to  measure.    But  all  the  three  prove  that  Pliny  corded  in  the  7th  book  of  the  history,  and 

had  seen  the  original  journal  of  Nearchus,  as  not   found  in  the  journal  of  Nearchus.     In 

well  as  the  extract  from  it  in  Juba  ;  and  that  this    instance,    therefore,    the    usual    stand- 

Nearchus  did  record  the  names  of  the  several  ard  of  the  Greek  stadium   may  be  assumed 

stations  as  well  as  distances,  which  in  another  of  600  feet.      See   Nearchus^    first    edition, 

passage  he  seems  to  deny.    See  Dodwell,  and  p.  530. 
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51  toises  produce  7750  toi^es ;  somewhat  more  tlian  10  Roman? 
miles.  But  Pliny,  by  computing  these  in  Olympick  stadia  o£^ 
eight  to  a  mile,  calls  this  inteuvat  20  miles ;  that  is>  if  we  take 
the  mile  Roman  at  756  toises,  and  multiply  these  by  20,  we 
have  15120  torses,  a  sum  nearly  double,,  or  20  miloa  instead 
of  10.  Is  it  not  evident  then  that  both  Arrian  and  Pliny  '^  read 
the  same  number  of  stadia  in  Nearchus,  but  computed  them 
by  a  different  estimate  ?  I  shall  have  other  opportunities  of* 
comparing  the  numbers  and  distances  of  Pliny  in  the  progress 
of  the  work ;  but  in  this  instance  the  proof  is  so  direct,  that  I 
consider  it  as  conclusive,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  subscribing 
to  the  stadium  of  51  toises  assigned  to  the  journal  by  d'Anville, 
whether  it  be  considered  as  a  Greek  or  Indian  standard :  for 
however  it  may  fail  in  particular  instances,  the  errors  upon  the 
whole  compensate  for  each  other  so  generally,  that  the  assump- 
tion has  every  probabijity  in  its  favour.  On  tlie  coast  of  the 
Icthu6phagi,  where  it  corresponds  least,  the  failure  is  in  the 
excess  even  of  this  small  stadium  ;  for  the  coast  is  in  reality  but 
480  miles  English,  and  tlie  stadia  are  10,000.  These  at  eight 
to  a  mile  w^ould  stretch  tlie  account  to  1250  miles  ;  or  even  at 
sixteen  to  a  mile,  amount  to  625,  and  still  have  an  excess  of 
145  miles.  This  is  a  great  error,  it  must  be  confessed ;  never- 
theless It  cannot  but  be  increased  by  a  reference  to  any  other 
known  stadium  of  the  Greeks* 

I  ought  not  ta  close  this  disquisition  without  noticing  the  dif- 
ferent conception  I  had  of  the  stadium,  from  the  opinion  of  my 

«**  Pliny  reckons  indeed  his  twenty  miles  bulous  or  misapplied.  They  seem  to  come 
from  Khrusi  and  Arguri  islands  at  the  mouth  from  the  Khnifie  and  Argure  beyond  tho- 
0(  the  Indus  ^  but  these  islands  are  either  fa*    Ganges. 
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Tery  learned  and  friendly  correspondent  Dr.  Horseley,  now 
Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  as  appears  from  the  former  edition,  and 
which  I  still  retain.  For  difference  of  opinion  I  know  he  will 
pardon  me ;  but  I  cannot  pardon  myself  for  inserting  his  paper 
on  the  subject,  which  was  a  private  admonition,  and  not  in* 
tended  for  publication.  It  was  €ent  to  the  printer  by  mistake, 
having  been  mixed  with  other  papers  which  I  received  from  his 
Lordship's  kindness,  and  which  form  the  dissertation  on  the 
ocronychal  rising  of  the  Pleiades.  Little  importance  would 
have  attached  to  this  accident,  had  it  related  only  to  myself; 
for  I  should  have  received  any  communication  from  his  hand  as 
an  honour,  whether  favourable  to  my  system  or  otherwise :  but 
it  has  produced  a  counter  dissertation  from  Dr.  Falconer,  in  hii 
.  PeriplAs  of  the  Euxine  Sea,  which  I  could  not  see  without  re* 
gret,  as  being  the  innocent  cause  of  the  controversy. 

On  the  geometrical  part  of  this  question  I  am  not  qualified  to 
decide.  The  historical  part  I  have  investigated  with  much 
attention ;  and  from  such  lights  as  I  have  been  able  to  acquire^ 
I  have  persuaded  myself  that  Major  Rennell  has  not  established 
his  conclusions  against  M.  d'Anville,  or  those  who  have  fol- 
lowed hinu  And  although,  that  excellent  geographer  may  b^ 
mist&ken  in  assigning  this  stadium  to  Aristotle,  I  am  convinced 
that  no  other  stadium  known  in  Greece  will  apply  to  the 
journal  of  Nearchus ;  and  if  it  be  not  a  Greek  stadium,  I  know 
not  what  measure  it  can  be,  unless  it  be  derived  from  India 
or  Arabia. 
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X.     AUTHENTICITY    OP    THE    JOURNAL 


isr 


I  SHALL  conclude  this  book  with  a  defence  of  the  journal 
of  Nearchus  as  preserved  by  Arrian,  whicii  has  been  condemned 
as  spurious  by  Dodwell,  and  impeached  in  point  of  veracity  by 
Hardouin  '**  and  Huet  '*'.  The  supporters  of  its  credit,  how- 
ever, are  Salmasius,  Usher,  Sainte  Croix,  Gossellin,  and  d'An- 
ville ;  and  after  the  mention  of  their  names,  if  a  new  apology 
should  be  thought  superfluous,  I  must  plead  the  necessity  of 
defending  my  own  opinion  independently  of  others ;  for  if  I  had 
thought  the  work  spurious,  I  would  neither  have  contributed  to 
support  an  imposture,  nor  bestowed  the  labour  of  years  upon  the 
elucidation  of  a  Romance. 

But  Nearchus  has  experienced  a  fate  severe  in  the  extreme ; 
he  is  joined  by  Strabo  with  Ddimachus'*^  Meg^thenes,  and 
Onesicritus,  as  a  retailer  '**  of  fablesy  in  hi&  account  of  India ; 
and  his  work  has  been  robbed  of  its  existence,  on  the  authority 
of  Pliny,  whose  o^vn  narrative  is  far  more  objectionable.  In 
conducting  this  charge,  Dodwell'^  has  not  acted  generously  in 
prefixing  the  particular  ymssage  of  Strabo  to  the- publication  of 
the  journal;  for  as  this  bears  hard  upon  the  veracity  of  Near- 
chus, it  is  prejudging  the  cause,  and  ought  not  to  have  been  in- 
troduced without,  at  the  same  time,  stating  the  evidence  on  the 

**■  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Schmcide|^  of  Halle  '"  Huet  Com.  dcs  Anciens,  p.  J49.    Sainte 

for  a  very  elegant  and  accurate  translation  of  Croix. 

this  Disquisition  into  Latiii,  publi^ed  in  his  "♦  He  places  Daimachus  in  the  first  rank, 

edition  of  the  Indica,  1798.  Nearchus  and  Onesicritus  only  in  the  second. 

***  Hominis  mirare  in  mendaciis  confingen-  Sainte  Croix, 

dis  audaciam.      Hardouin    cit^d    by    Sainte  *"  Uot^iyjd^orrti  is  the  strong  expression 

Croix.      Ex.   Critique,   p.  255.      Sec   Har.  '  of  Strabo.     Prating  nontetui. 

douin's  Pliny,  lib.  vi.  c. 26.  ^«  Hudson  perhaps,  aidnot  Dodwell*. 
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contrary  side.  Justicfe  required  it  to  be  noticed  that  Strabo  has 
copied  this  journal  as  evidently  as  Arrian,  and  that  he  is  in- 
debted to  Nearchus  for  many  facts  which,  however  extraordinary 
they  might  appear  in  his  age,  have  been  confirmed  by  modern 
observation. 

Arrian,  it  is  true,  speaks  of  an  enchanted  island,  and  a  mira^- 
eulou*  origin  of  the  Icthu6phagi ;  not  indeed  with  a  view  to 
assert  the  truth  of  such  trash,  but  to  refute  it;  and  if  Nearchus 
mentions  himself  as  the  only  man  in  the  fleet  who  did  not  fear 
enchantment,  it  may  prove  his  vanity  or  self-importance^  but 
cannot  impeach  his  veracity. 

Two  circumstances  only  occur  which  can  be  adduced  to  sup- 
port such  an  imputation ;  one  is,  his  extravagance  in  stating*" 
the  breadth  of  the  Indus  ;  the  other,  his  error  in  asserting  that 
at  Malana,  in  November,  the  sun  in  the  meridian  was  seen  to 
the  north.  '  The  former  may  be  rescued  from  the  charge  of 
falsehood,  by  supposing  that  it  relates  to  the  river  in  a  state  of 
inundation  ;  and  if  the  latter  admits  of  no  satisfactory  solution, 
it  ought  not,  as  standing  alone,  to  be  insisted  on,  to  the  in- 
validation of  the  whole  work.     Dodwell,  in  reality,  has  paid  no 

*''  Thk  charge  falls  rather  upon  Arrian  tluio  Persia,   returned  tcr  Scheranze  from  his  piU 

Nearchus.  grimage  to  Mecca,  and  was  introduced  to  Luft 

I  think  great  caution  ought  to  be  used  in  Ali  Khan,  the  then  Prince  of  Persia*     The 

admitting  that  ;«  extravagance  of  description.  Prince,  amongst  other  things,  questioned  the 

on  some  particular  points,  is  a  proof  of  the  Mecrza  in  respect  to  Bussora  river.  The  Meerza 

journal  of  Nearchus  being  spurious.    Asiatics  replied  in  these  words  literally:  <<  God  save 

certainly  are  not,  and  I  believe  the  Greeks  were  "  your  Majesty.     What  shall  I  tell  you  of 

not,  in  the  habit  of  making  use  of  that  preci*  '<  Bussora  river ?-^It  is  like  the  seal"     Hy* 

sson  of  description  to  which  Europeans  are  ac-  perbolical  as  this  was,  a  man  would  h^ve  been 

customed,  and^n  which  they  pride  themselves,  mad  to  doubt  whether  or  not  Meerza  Hosscin 

I  was  present  when  Meerxa  Mohammed  Hot-  had  actually  seen   the   Bussora  river.'     Mr«. 

•ein>  who  had  been  for  many  years  vizier  of  Hurford  Jones.  ^ 

4   - 
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attention  to  these  two  points,  but  I  exhibit  them  without  few 
of  the  consequences. 

The  Baron  de  Sainte  Croix  has  drawn  out  the  arguments  of 
this  great  critic,  and  subjoined  an  answer  to  each ;  but  as  the 
whole  charge  rests  upon  a  single  hne  of  Pliny^  if  it  can  be  proved 
that  the  passage  itself  is  inconsistent  with  Pliny's  assertion  in 
other  places,  and  that  Dodwell  has  not  explained  it  in  a  satis- 
factory manner,  not  only  the  principal  argument,  but  all  the 
collateral  inductions  fall  to  the  grovmd.  Sainte  Croix  proposes 
to  correct  it  by  a  different  reading,  which  turns  the  negative 
into  an  affirmative ;  a  liberty,  winch,  though  not  supported  by 
authority,  may  be  justifiable  in  regard  to  a  text  so  corrupt  aS 
Pliny's  ;  but  I  shall  shew  that  it  is  incompatible  ;  and  therefore, 
if  it  is  incapable  of  correction,  it  must  be  rejected  altogether. 

The  passage  in  PHny  ^^  is  this :  "  The  journal  of  Onesicritus 
^*  and  Nearchus  contains  neither  the  names  of  places  where 
"  they  anchored,  nor  the  measure  of  distances."  Could  any 
one  after  this  suppose,  that  the  following  two-and-twenty  lines, 
which  comprehend  Pliny's  extract  of  the  whole  voyage,  contain 
little  else  but  the  names  of  places  *^  ?  and  these  evidently  taken, 
not  indeed  from  Nearchus,  nor  from  the  original  work  of  Onesi- 
critus, but  from  the  journal  of  Onesicritus,  published  by  Juba  '* 
the  Mauritanian. 

•*»  OncsicTiti  ct  Ncarchi  narigatio  ncc  nomi-  some  distances  are  mentioned  in  both.      I 

nahabetmansionum,  nccspatia.  Lib.vi.  c.^3.  once  compared    and    reconciled    them    witli 

'*»  Pliny,  in  fact,  has  two  different  accounts  Arrian,  but  the  discussion  is  too  long  for  the 

ofnhis  voyage ;  one  in  chap.  xxv.  and  the  other  subject. 

in  chap.  xxvi.  (in  Hardouin's  edition,  book         *^  Indicare  conrenit  qua  prodit  Onesicritus 

▼i.)     The  first  seems  to  be  taken  from  Near*  classe  Alexandri  circumvectus  in  Mediterranea 

chus,  the  second  from  Juba ;  and  what  is  more  Persidis  ex    India,   narrata  proximi  a   Tuba, 

extraordinary,  not  only  the  names  of  places,  but  Ibid* 
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Dodwell  feels  this  inconsistency,  and  accounts  for  it  by  majc- 
ing  Pliny  say,  what  he  never  does  say,  that  there  was  no 
uninterrupted  **'  series  of  names,  like  that  preserved  in  the 
Itineraries  of  Antoninus,  of  the  Peutingerian  tables,  &c.  What 
PUny  found  in  Nearchus  shall  be  considered  presently ;  but  that 
he  found  the  names  of  places  in  Juba's  Onesicritus  his  own  text 
proves ;  and  that  some  of  these  places,  Tub^rus,  Hy'tanis,  &c. 
were  mansionesy  or  anchorages,  is  equally  evident.  He  has  given 
few  distances  it  is  true ;  and  whether  the  journal  of  Onesicritus 
contained  distances  ***  or  not,  it  is  impossible  to  discover ;  but 
that  Nearchus  specified  distances  appears  not  only  by  his  work, 
which  in  this  case  is  no  evidence,  but  by  the  testimony  of  Pliny 
himself  upon  several  other  occasions. 

There  is  in  Strabo  a  passage  thrust  into-  his  text  a&  strangely 
as  this  assertion  of  Pliny  is  inconsistent  with  the  tenor  of  his 
assertions^  "  Nearchus  says,  he  could  obtain  no  native  guides 
^  or  pilots-  in  his  course  from  India  to  Babylonia,  because  the 
"  coast  afFoided  no  places  to  anchor  at  '•^  of  any  inhabitants 
**  capable  from  experience,  or  knowledge  of  the  navigation,  to 
**  conduct  him/' 

This  passage  stands  insulated  between  two  others,  with  which 
it  has  no  connection  whatever ;  and  how  it  has  intruded  itself 
here  seems  unaccountable.  It  contains,  ho\vever,  an  expression 
which  has  some  relation  to  the  assertion  of  Pliny :  "'On  irfocoff^ag 
¥jc  6%fi<y,  because  it  afforded  no  mansiones.  What? — not  the 
journal,  but  the  coast ;.  and  some  expression  of  this  sort  has  given 
rise  to  Phny's  error. 

»•'   Itineraria  <otUmms   manstonibue,    man*        ■•*  Spatia. 
•ionumquc  apatiis.     Dis.  dc  Arriani  Nearcho,        '••  UfwroffAMi  StatioBCS.     Strab,.p.  732. 
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'^  But  let  us  consider  the  passage  of  Strabo.  Might  not  a  se- 
cond Dodwell  quote  these  very  words,  to  prove  that  Strabo 
beai's  evidence  against  the  authenticity  of  tlic  journal,  which 
records  two  pilots,  Ilydriakcs  from  IMosarna,  and  Ajinaz^nes 
from  Oaracta  ?  This  would  make  out  a  stronger  case  than 
Pliny  s  charge  amounts  to.  But  the  answer  is  read}' ;  for  Strabo 
contradicts  Strabo.  He  says  here,  Ncarchus  had  no  pilot ;  and 
he  says  afterwards  "**,  Amaz6nes,  governor  of  Oaracta,  was  the 
pilot  from  that  island  up  the  Gulph. 

Tli€  ignorance  of  Phny  himself,  or  tiie  corrupt  state  of  his 
text,  or  the  vitiated  iiieditmi  tlirough  which  he  received  his  in- 
formation, is  such,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  discover  a  relation 
between  the  account  he  gives  from  Onesicritus  ^nd  that  of 
Arrian's  Nearchus.  This  also  forms  one  of  DodwelFs  charges. 
But  whether  Qnesicritus  is  the  cause  of  this  diiFerence,  or 
M'hether  it  originates  from  the  intervention  of  Juba,  it  is  not 
irreconcilable  with  Nearchus ;  for '%  with  some  assistance  from 
Salmasius,  I  read  Arbie  for  Nabrus,  Tomcms  for  Tub6rus*^, 
Oritae  for  Parity,  Ori  gens  ibr  Origens,  Andanis  for  Hytanis, 
Achaemenidas  for  Acheemedinas,  Aradus  for  Acrotadus  % 
and  perhaps  Arbis  for  ab  eis  **;.  And  if  I  now  accuse  Phny  of 
ignorance,  or  his  text  of  corniption,  could  Dodwell  himself,  if 
he  were  living,  defend  him  ?  Salmasius  '*•  goes  still  farther; 
he  charges  Pliny  in.  direct  terms  with  not  knowing  the  west  from 
the  east,  and  consequently  with  inverting  the  order  of  the  tribes 
on  the  coast,  and  he  notices  a  variety  of  other  errors  which  it  is 

"*  p.  767.  '**  lo  the  margin,  Tombcron. 

•**  Krokala  End  Bibaga  or  Bibacke  arc  men-  *^  Athithradus. 

tioned  by  Pliny,  lib.  vi.  c*  25.    Hard.     Evi-  >«•  Abies  oppidum. 

dcntly  from  Nearchus  or  Oncsicritus.  *J9  pUn,  Excrcit.  p.  1177,  «t  scq. 
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not  my  business  to  insist  on.  These  are  mentioned  merely  to 
shew  that  the  credit  of  Phny  s  wwk  ought  not  to  be  rated  so 
high  as  to  be  made  the  standard  for  others,  or  the  test  of  truth. 

Another  objection  Dodwell  draws  from  the  reckoning  by 
miles,  which  are  Roman,  instead  of  the  Greek  stadium,  and 
which,  if  Pliny  had  copied  from  a  Greek  work,  he  would  pro^ 
bably  have  adopted.  Whether  Juba  reduced  the  stadia  into 
miles,  or  Pliny,  I  pretend  not  to  ascertain ;  but  that  it  is  the 
general  custom  of  the  latter,  whenever  he  extracts  from  Greek 
authors,  his  whole 'work  will  prove;  and  d'Anville,  with  his 
usual  penetration,  has  shewn  in  a  multiplicity  of  instances  that 
Pliny  never  considered  any  variation  in  this  measure,  but  that, 
by  reckoning  indiscriminately  eight  stadia  to  the  Roman  mile,  he 
has  incurred  errors  that  are  subversive  of  all  geography.  D'An- 
ville  has  had  the  curiosity  to  compare  several  of  these  computa- 
tions by  mfles  with  the  stadia  on  which  they  were  made,  and 
the  result  has  been,  that  as  soon  as  the  measure  of  the  stadium 
in  the  author  copied  was  ascertained,  the  numbers  '''*  of  Pliny 
have  been  reconciled  to  truth  ;  truth,  of  which  the  writer  him- 
self was  not  conscious. 

But  Pliny  asserts,  that  there  are  no  measures  in  Nearchus  ; 
and  whether  he  copies  his  extract  from  Gnesicritus  or  Nearchus, 
it  is  generally  without  any  measure  of  distances.  This  may  be 
evidence  against  Gnesicritus,  or  at  least  Juba ;  but  is  of  no 
weight  in  regard  to  Nearchus,  whom,  however  he  may  cite  in 
other  places,  he  certainly  does  not  copy  in  this  extract.  In 
other  passages,  he  actually  cites  the  distances  '^*  of  Nearchus, 

*'*  The  Olympic  stidium  being  eight  to  a    real  distance  is  often  obtaintd. 
mile  Roman>  and  Arrian's  8ta<lium  fifteen,  by        '^'  See  Crokala  and  Bibaga,  lib.  vi.  c.  2v 
hidving  Pliny's  measurts  an  approach  to  the     Hard. 
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This  Dodwell  allows ;  but  then  he  adds,  they  were  not  regulai' 
or  uninterrupted  ;  that  they  did  not  extend  along  a  whole  coast, 
or  all  the  coasts  of  the  voyage,  so  that  a  general  estimate  might 
be  formed ;  this  is  the  sort  of  measure  that  Arrian's  Nearchus 
presents,  and  this  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  the  work  is  not 
genuine.  As  a  general  answer  to  this,  it  is  gufficient  to  observe, 
that  this  uninterrupted  series  is  an  invention  of  Dodwell's,  and 
we  allow  that  Arrian's  work  does  contain  this  sort  of  series  ;  but 
M  series  commencing  at  the  Indus,  and  extended  to  the 
Euphrates,  according  generally  in  its  parts  and  almost  per- 
fectly in  its  total,  with  the  actual  survey  of  tlie  coast,  as  esta- 
blished by  nKKlem  observation,  contains  such  internal  evidence 
of  its  truth,  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  invalidated  by  any 
hypothetical  argument  whatsoever. 

This  ought  to  suffice  ;  but  I  will  now  adduce  the  very  passages 
from  Pliny  cited  by  Dodwell  himself,  and  make  botli  authors 
bear  evidence  against  their  own  system.  "  Nearchus  *^  says, 
^'  that  the  coast  of  Karmania  extends  twelve  hundred  and  fifty 

miles.''  And  again :  "  Onesicritus  *''  and  Nearchus  write, 
*'  that  from  the  Indus  .to  the  Gulph  of  Persia,  and  thence  from 
**  the  marshes  of  the  Euphrates  to  Babylon,  are  twenty-five 
"  miles.'*  In  another  passage  :  "  From  the  commencement  of 
"  Karmania  to  the  river  Sabis,  an  hundred  miles ;  from  hence 
"  vineyards  and  arable  lands  to  'Andanis,  twenty-five  miles 
"  more."  With  the  account  of  these  distances,  corrupted  as  the 
text  is  beyond  all  conception,  I  have  no  concern;  but  that 
measures  are  sjjecified  in  each  separate  instance  is  apparent, 
and  those  the  measures  of  Nearchus.     In  whatever  manner, 

•»*  GoRscUiiiy  p.  25  5  who  rcadf  2500  for  35.        ''•  PliD.  lib.  vu  c.  24.  Dodwell)  DU.  p.  132, 
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therefore,  the  testimony  of  Plin  j  is  to  be  adduced,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  invalidating  the  journal  of  Nearchus,  that  testimony 
destroys  itself;  and  whether  the  passage  containing  it  can  be 
interpreted  or  not,  whether  it  be  depraved  or  correct,  whether 
genuine  or  spurious,  it  matters  Httle ;  for  an  evidence  not  con- 
sistent is  no  evidence  at  all. 

Dodwell  himself  conjectures,  that  Pliny  had  seen  the  original 
journal  of  Nearchus,  as  well  as  the  publication  of  Juba,  because, 
in  the  catalogue  of  the  writers  whom  he  consulted,  he  mentions 
the  name  of  Nearchus ;  and  from  hence  it  is  concluded,  that 
tiiere  are  no  measures  in  the  original,  or  that  Phny  found  none; 
but  it  has  been  proved  already  that,  in  the  abstract  of  the 
voyage,  Pliny  follows  Onesicrttos  ;  and  it  is  now  demonstrated 
^at,  upon  reference  to  Nearchus  in  other  instances^  the  text 
of  Pliny  proves  the  existence  •f  those  very  dktances  he  denies. 
Pair  reasoning,  therefore,  demanded  tiie  assent  of  Dodwell  to 
the  solutioaa  of  Usher  •^,  who  supposes  these  distances  to  have 
existed  in  the  original,  and  to  have  been  omitted  by  Juba ;  and 
if  this  supposition  will  not  make  Pliny  consistent,  why  is  he  to 
be  supported  ?  or  why  is  the  existence  of  other  authors  to  depend 
upon,  his  sufirage  ? 

In  constructing  this  defence  of  Nearchus,  I  am  supported  by 
Gossellin'^*  and  Sainte  Croix  *^;  and  had  I  been  acquainted 
with  those  authors  previoi»  to  my  own  researches,  I  should  have 

I  quote  from  the  Fnmokfort  edition  as  spaAi   of   Nean:hii9,    not  to  correct.      Sec 

Dodwell  does ;  and  thongh  I  know  attempts  d'Anville,  passim. 
hate  been  siooe  made  to  correct  these  readings,        ***  Anno  4388. 
tbe  correction  arises  frequently  ftx>m  calculation^        ''*  Geographie  des  Grecs,  p.  25. 
and  not  from  MSS.     I  have  many  corrections        '**  Examin.  Critique^  p.  250^  et  %t\. 
prepared }.  but  the  object  here  is  to  shew  the 

L2. 
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•thoughtit  sufficient  perhaps  to  have  adopted  their  arguments 
without  any  comment  of  iny  own ;  as  it  is,  I  have  been  proud 
of  obtaining  their  concurrence,  and  upon,  the  revisal  of  this 
argument  have  made  use  of  their  assistance  without  rescn^e. 
D'Anvilie  "'  has  thought  it  a  sufficient  answer  to  all  objections 
to  introduce  a  part  of  the  narrative  itself,  and  present  it  to  the 
reader  in  the  same  form  as  the  autlior  gives  it ;  and,  in  fact,  the 
internal  evidence  of  the  work  speaks  more, forcibly  for  itself  than 
all  the  arguments  Svhich  can  be  adduced  in  its  favour.  The 
circumstantial  detail  of  minute  facts,  the  delineation  of  the 
coast  with  the  same  features  it  bears  at  present,  the  description 
of  tnanners,  customs,  and  habits,  all  characteristic  of  die  na- 
tives ;  the  peculiarity  of  the  climate,  seasims^  winds,  and  natural 
productions,  all  bespeak  a  knowledge  which  could  have  been 
obtained  from  actual  inspection  only,  and  all  present  a  wodk 
which  Antiphanes,  Eu^merus,  lambtdus,  Euthymdnes '^,  and 
all  the  forgers  of  antiquity  could  not  have  put  together. 

If  it  were  requisite  to  pursue  this  inquiry  farther,  SaJmasius 
affords  a  copious  catalogue  of  Phny's  errore  in  regard  to  the 
whole  coast ;  and  whether  those  errors  arise  from  the  authors  he 
consulted,-  or  his  manner  of  consultation ;  whether  we  are  to 
impute  them  to  himself,  or  to  the  mutilated  and  corrupt  state  of 
tlie  manuscripts  as  they  came  into  the  hands  of  hiS.  editors ;  it  is 
impossible  that  a  single  passage  in  such  a  work  should  be  main- 
tained, in  order  to  depreciate,  nay,  to  annihilate  a  journal,  in 
which  accuracy  is  as  con3picuous  as  the  inaccuracy  of  Pliny  is 
demonstrable.      I   shall  adduce    one  proof   only,    and  leave 

'^  Sainte  Croix,  Ex.  Crit.  p.  2 j6.  "*  Impostors  enumerated  by  Dodwcll,  Di|, 

p.  139,  &c. 
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numerous  others  to  the  contemplation  of  those  who  build  systems 
upon  his  authority.  "  The  limit  '^*  between  Karmania  and 
"  Armozta  is  a  promontory ;  but  some  place  the  Arbii  between 
"  them,  whose  whole  coast  extends  four  hundred  and  two 
**  miles/'  This  is  his  assertion  in  the  twenty-eighth  chapter ;  in 
the  twenty-fifth,  he  says,  their  coast  is  two  hundred  miles  long. 
But  whatever  its  extent  may  be,  it  is  more  than  six  hundred 
miles  from  this  promontory,  Armozon, '  Such  is  ^e  magnitude 
of  this  error.  On  the  contrary,  Nearchus  places  the  Arbii,  or 
Arabitae,  between  the  Indus  and  tlie  Sommeany ;  and  a  Cape 
Arabab  in  the  neighbourhood  still  preserves  their  name.  He 
says,  their  coast  is  about  one  hundred  miles  long ;  and  so  we 
find  it.  He  mentions  Armozta  as  a  district  of  Karmania ;  it 
continues  so  to  this  day.  He  marks  the  low  tract  on  the  coast 
and  the  mountains  inland;  so  do  the  best  geographers  and 
travellers  ***  at  the  present  hour.  Where  there  is  so  much  inform- 
ation on  one  side,  and  a  total  want  of  it  on  the  other,  it  is  not 
difiicult  to  form  a  judgment  upon  the  merits  of  either  party. 

■^  Lib.  vi.    c.  15.     A  promontorio  Car*        I  know  not  whether  I  render  toto  Uttorg  pro - 

manisjunguntur  Armozei;  quidamintcrponunt  perl 7  ;    but  it  cannot  depend  on  inierponunt^ 

AH[>io«,  ccccii  milL  past,  toto  Httore.  The  chapters  are  those  of  Hardouin. 

Ju  oaisincy  cccczxi.  '••  fietro  della  Valle. 
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BOOK    II. 

FEOM  NIC-EA  TO  THE  MOUTH  OF  THE  INDU 

L  Geography  of  the  Panje-abj  or  Country  on  the  five  Eastern  Sou 
Indus  ;  Wealth  of  the  People  ;  Population.— JI.  Order  of  the  five 
III.  Oxydraca^  Malliy  Abdstanij  OssadiL—VJ.  Sogdiy  at 
V.  Musicinusy  Oxycdnusj  Sambtu  in  Sewee^  or  Sibwan*-^Vl.  1 
the  PattalSne ;  Tatta  considered  both  as  a  Province  and  the  D 
/wfttf.— VII.  Progress  of  Alexander  to  the  Westward. 

THE  country  denominated  the  Panje-ab%  from  the  five 
streams  which  water  it,  was,  till  within  these  few  years, 
less  known  in-  Europe  than  almost  any  other  of  the  provinces 
which  compose  the  Mogol  empire ;  but  the  translation  of  the 
Ayeen  Akbari  has  at  length  removed  the  obscurity,  and  ad* 
mitted  us  into  a  knowledge  of  the  situation,  division,  revenues, 

*  P«iije>ak;  ReonelL    Writteo  alio  PuDge»ab>  Penje-ab>  by  different  authors. 
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and  population  of  the  provinces,  the  geography  of  the  country,, 
and  the^  course  of  the  rivers,  with  a  degree  of  precision  which 
reconciles  the  accounts  of  the  best  ancient  geographers,  and 
corrects  the  errors  of  the  modems.  To  the  encouragement  given 
by  the  East  India  Company,  and  the  industry  and  abilities  of 
gentlemen  employed  in  its  service,  we  owe  tliis  excellent  work^ 
among  a  numerous  collection  of  others,  which  are  tending  fast 
to  dispel  the  gloom  that  hung  over  the  mythology  of  the  Hin- 
doos, and  the  history  of  their  conquerors.  And  whatever  re- 
volutions may  hereafter  attend  our  own  commerce  or  empire  ia 
the  East,  these  sources  of  knowledge  opened  to  the  world 
are  an  acquisition  not  subject  to  vicissitude,  but  will  per- 
petuate the  honour  of  all  who  have  been  concerned  in  the 
patronage  or  execution  of  them,  as  long  as  the  English  language 
shall  be  read. 

•yhis  Register  of  Hindostan,  composed  by  Abul  Faail  the 
minister  of  Akbar,  commented*  as  it  is  by  Major  Rennell,  will 
form  the  basis  of  the  following  geographical  research;  and 
though  it  may  not  be  perfectly  correct  in  all  its  parts,  its  general 
correspondence  with  the  classical  history  of  the  Macedonian 
conquests  is  such,  as  to  establish  incontestably  the  fidelity  of 
Arrian  and  Strabo;  and  assure  us  that  we  have,  in  their 
writings,  the  report  of  persons  actually  partakers  in  the  ex- 
pedition. 

Another  work  has  been  consulted,  that  of  Tieffenthaler,  a 
German,  and  a  missionary  of  the  Romish  church,  long  resident 
in  Hindostan,  published  by  Bemouilli  at  Berlin,  and  commented 
by  Anquetil  du  Perron.  This  missionary  evidently  possessed 
the  language,  and  drew  from  the  source  of  Ayeen  Akbari.     His 
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work  contains  much  solid  information*;  but  it  is  so  ill  put  to- 
gether by  the  editor,  and  accompanied  with  so  much  other 
matter  not  always  pertinent  to  the  subject,  that  it  cannot  be 
either  read  or  extracted  with  pleasure. 

From  these  and  other  sources  of  information  it  appears,  that 
the  Panje-ab  is  still  ^  one  of  the  richest  countries  of  Hindostan  ; 
and  though  both  its  wealth,  population,  and  power  are  doubt- 
less exaggerated  by  the  Greeks,  it  is  reasonable  to  sillow  that 
they  were  all  superior,  at  the  time  of  the  Macedonian  conquest, 
to  any  period  of  prosperity,  since  the  Tartars  of  different  tribes 
have  harassed  the  country  with  invasion,  or  reduced  it  by*cbn- 
quest.  It  is  not  possible  to  assert  that  there  had  been  no  inva- 
sion of  this  sort  previous  to  the  age  of  Alexander ;  for  in  the 
account  *  of  the  Kath^i  *  ,there  is  evidently  a  resemblance  of 
Tartar  •  manners  \  as  well  as  a  suspicion,  from  their  name,  of  a 
relation  to  the  inhabitants  of  Kathai';  there  are  likewise  in- 
stances of  Chiefs,  not  Hindoo,  reigning  over  Hindoos ;  and  the 
account  of  several  little  independent  repubUcs,  which  frequently 

*  The  work  coosTsti  of  three  volumes.  The  are  pepetually  at  war  with  the  tribe  of  Jam, 
first  contain!  Tieffenthaler ;  the  second^  Di8«  (/.  e*  the  Ashambcties  to  the  60uch>  on  the 
quisitions  by  Anquetil  du  Perron  ;  and  the  eastern  side  of  the  Indus,)  and  they  are  joined 
third  is  a  Translation  of  M.  Rennell's  Memoir,  with  another  tribe  called  Ajcers.  Ayeen  Akb. 
first  edition*  vol.  ii.  p.  70.  8vo.  cd. 

'  Previous  to  the  irruption  of  Nadir  Shah.  *  Not  only  in  their  superior  courage,  but  in 

From  that  period  the  Mogol  empire  can  hardly  their  manner  of  defence,  consisting  in  a  triple 

be  said  to  exist.  row  of  waggons. 

^  Rennell  supposes  them  to  be  the  Kattry,  ^  They  bear  one  stamp  of  Indian  manners ; 

or  Kutteri  tribe.  *•  ^.  they  burn  their  widows.     Strab.  p.  699, 

*  The  Ayeen  Acbari  mentions  a  tribe  called  «  Kathai  was  a  name  brought  into  Europe 
Kathy,  not  far  from  the  river  Doondy,  (/.  r.  in  out  of  Tartary  by  our  early  travellers,  who 
the  neighbourhood  of  Ayodin,  and  a  branch  entered  that  country  on  the  north  of  Hin. 
of  tbcSctlej,)  who  are  not  Hindoos,  but  sup.  dostan,  and  always  found  a  Kitai,  Kathai, 
posed  to  be  of  Arabian  extraction  ;  whose  em-  5cc.  See  Carpin.  Rubniquis,  in  Bergeron's 
ployment  it  rearing  a  breed  of  horKS.    They  ColIcctioB^ 
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occurs,  bespeaks  something  that  is  more  characteristic  of  Tartar 
than  Hindoo  policy.  Notwithstanding,  however,  these  shades 
of  difference,  tlie  aggregate  of  the  tribes  appears  perfectly  Hin- 
doo, from  the  time  that  Alexander  passed  the  Indus,  till  his 
return  to  the  Oritae  on  the  ocean. 

It  is  confessed  on  all  hands  that  Hindoo  policy,  both  civil  and 
religious,  favours  population,  agriculture,  and  commerce ;  and 
though  it  M  ill  be  said,  upon  the  authority  of  Arrian  himself  % 
that  the  Macedonians  found  no  gold  in  India,  if  it  is  a  fact,  it 
can  only  be  alleged  to  prove,  not  the  want  of  wealth,  but  of  the 
actual  metal.  But  the  fact  is  suspicious ;  for  the  fable ""  of  gold 
turned  up  by  ants  proves  the  existence  of  gold  in  the  country ; 
and  the  tribes  westward  "  of  the  Indus  subject  to  Persia,  as 
early  as  the  reign  of  Darius,  paid  their  tribute  '*  in  gold.  Be 
this,  however,  as  it  may  in  respect  to  gold,  tlie  wealth  of  the 
people  in  tliose  early  ages  is  self-evident,  from  works  still  ex- 
tant of  the  most  extraordinary  magnificence.  Their  temples, 
excavations,  and  public  buildings,  are  not  to  be  seen  without 
astonishment  by  foreigners ;  they  are  by  the  natives  attributed 
to  the  agency  of  supernatural  **  powers,  and  all  bespeak  a  com- 

»  Lib.  V.  p.  201.  boar  5  caper,  «  hc-goat ;  bouc,  a  goat ;  buck» 

"*  Some  modem  naturalists  have  supposed  a  male  deer,  &c.   &c. :  and  thus  Oneticritus's 

that  the  white  ant,  the  monster  of  his  genus,  ant  may  be  a  very  different  animal.     Busbec. 

if  he  met  with  a  vein,  might  turn  up  gold.  But  uses  the  same  expression.    Among  the  presents 

the  tale  of  the  ancients  must  be  a  feble.     One-  aent  to   Solyman  the   Magnificent  from  the 

sicritud  saw  not  the  ani  indeed,  but  his  skin  ;  Court  of  Persia,  tuM  an  In^n  ant  at  big  as  an 

it  was  as  large  as  a  fox's.  ordinary  i^g^  afierct  and  bkmg  present,     EngL 

The  truth  or  falsehood  of  these  reports  dc*  ed.  p.  318.     Busbcquius's  Letters, 
pends  upon  the  animal  to  which  the  name  is         "  Arrian  hardly  allows  the  tribes  westward 

attributed.     The  term  ant  might  hare  been  of  the  Indus  to  be  Indiaa. 
applied  to  the  ichneumon  or  armadilla,  &c.  &c.         "  Herodotus,  lib.  iii.  p.  246  and  249. 
In  no  instance  is  language  so  vague  as  in  giving         *'  The   age  of  Anakim    (as  Mr.   Bryant 

names  to  the  animals  of  other  countries,  and  yery  justly  styles  it),  antecedent  to  all  history, 

ihis  even  in  creatures  not  rare,     xa^fo^,  a  wild  still  exhibits  its  magoificcncc  in  every  coun* 
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mand  both  of  labour  and  riches,  which  can  be  rivalled  only  by 
the  illustrious  rehcs  of  the  Egyptians. 

This  testimony  of  wealth  and  power  is  in  all  probability  long 
anterior  to  the  age  of  Alexander,  and  -not  in  the  country  visited 
by  him;  but  in  his  age,  at  the  sources  of  the  Indus,  we  obtain 
such  authentic  evidence  of  superior  wealth  and  population,  as 
cannot  be  contemplated  without  astonishment.  Greece  itself 
was  one  of  the  most  populous  countries  of  Europe ;  and  what- 
ever country  could,  from  its  appearance,  suggest  to  Greeks  an 
idea  of  superior  population,  must  eiceed  in  this  respect  all  or* 
dinary  calculation. 

That  they  did  exaggerate  in  attributing  five  thousand  cities  "* 
as  large  at  Cos '%  to  the  territories  overrun  by  the  Macedonians, 
is  past  doubt ;  yet  that  the  view  of  the  country  itself  suggested 
this  exaggeration  is  likewise  manifest.  But  let  us  consider  the 
country  of  Pdrus  at  the  time  it  Avas  invaded  by  Alexander,  and 
before  the  enlargement,  of  his  power.  It  consisted  apparently 
of  what  the  Ayeen  Akbari  calls  the  Doo-ab  ^  of  Jenhat,  or  the 
tract  between  the  two  rivers  Hydaspes  and  Akesines,  not  more 
than  forty  "^  miles  wide  at  a  medium,  and  from  an  hundred  to 

try  wh«re  it  it  sought  for ;  from  the  Pyi«»         If  this  does  not  exceed  all  that  Grscla  men' 

mids  of  Egypt  to  the  Druidtcal  masses  in  dax  auda  in  Ust^rla,  never  believe  Fenishta. 
Britain.  Such  were  the  accounts  the  followers  of 

If  we  attribute  their  works  to  natural  power,  Alexander  copied  of  provinces  they  never  fully 

their  numbers  arc  incredible  ;  if  to  mechanic  explored  themselves,     ^oo  by  loo  miles  gives 

power,  their  knowledge  is  equally  incomprc-  30,cx>o  square  miles.     In  Gurrah,  thcrcforct 

faensible.  there  must  have  been  a  town  and  a  village  upon 

'♦  A  queen  of  Gurrat   (a  part  of  Orissa),  every  square  mile,   with  a  surplus  of  lo^ooo. 

named  Durgetti,  had  a  territory  300  miles  in  See  an  account  of  Treasures,  p.  266. 
length   by    100   in  breadth,   in   which   were         '^  Sec  supra ;  and  the  extraordinary  reading 

70,000   towns    and   villages   well    inhabited,  in  Pliny.     Cominus  for  Co  minus. 
and  which  had  never  fallcD  imder  a  foreign         '^  Doo-ab,  two  rivers  or  waters, 
yoke.  *^  Strabo  says  it  contained  three  hundred 

Dow's  Hindostant  voLii.  p.  262,  &vo.  cd.  cities  !    Lib.  xv.  698. 
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ao  hundred  and  fifty  miles  long.  Out  of  such  a  territwy  a* 
this,  without '•  allies,  Pom^  raised  an  army  consisting  of  four 
thousand  horse,  three  hundred  chariots,  and  thirty  thousand 
foot,  under  his  own  command,  besides  an  advanced  party  under 
his  son,  of  an  hundred  and  twenty  chariots,  with  two  thousand 
horse,  making  at  the  lowest,  with  due  allowance  for  those  em* 
ployed  about  th^  chaviots  and  elephants,  forty  thousand  '*  men. 
And  if  we  now  compare  this  force  with  the  country  •which  was 
to  raise,  support,  and  maintain  it,  what  judgment  ought  we  to 
form  of  the  population  of  India  ?  P6rujs  ***,  however,  was  only 
the  head  of  one  out  of  many  tribes  in  this  country  of  the  Panje- 
ab ;  Abissdres^  a  powerful  Chief,  lay  on  the  north ;  the  Glausae, 
on  the  east ;  a  second  P6rus,  on  the  Hydra6tes  or  Ravee ;  and 
the  Kath^i  lower  to  the  south,  between  that  river  and  the  H}^ - 
phasis:  ac^acent  to  these,  Sopithes;  with  the  Malli  towaids 
the  mouth  of  the  Hydra6tes ;  and  the  Oxy'dracae,  at  the  angle 
between  the  Akesines  and  the  Indus ;  besides  the  Abdstani  and 
Oss^dii,  for  whom  we  can  hardly  find  a  site. 

Small  as  the  territory  of  these  several  tribes  mu^  have  been, 
the  numbers  recorded  of  those  who  submitted,  who  were  slain 
or  subdued,  excites  our  increduHty  at  every  step;  and  little  re- 
mains but,  after  due  allowance  for  exaggeration,  to  admit  a 
population  of  the  greatest  magnitude  possible- 


•*  Embisirea  ;  the  Abissircs  of  Arrian  was 
to  join  him,  but  failed.  Diodor.  Hb.  xvii.  p.  229. 

•*  Diod6ru8  says  fifty  thousand.     Ibid. 

*•  P6ni8  at  the  moment  of  Alexander's  in- 
vasion was  preparing  to  invade  a  neighbouring 
provipce  himself. 

The  historians  suppress  this,  while  they 
brand  Alexander  as  a  robber :  but  P6ru8  acted 
only  in  obedience  to  the  hws  of  his  country 
and  hit  religion  ;  for  Menu  says,  *'  The  pe- 

4 


"  culiar  duty  of  a  Sovereign  is  conquest/* 
p.  204. 1  and  suggests  the  various  modes  of 
conquest  by  arms,  by  fomenting  divisions,  by 
fraud,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Does  not  this  maxim  justify  every  invasion 
of  India,  from  Maghmud  of  Ghizni  to  Lord 
Clive  ?  When  modem  French  philosophy  pro- 
claimed th«  age  of  reason  and  universal  pcace» 
what  else  was  it  meditating  but  universal  con^ 
quest,  plunder,  and  rapine  t 
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Numbers  to  this  extent,  surpassing  those  of  Greece,  and 
equalling  those  of  China  *',  depended,  as  far  as  wa  can  judge, 
not  upon  that  abominable  practice  of  exposing  children,  legal- 
ised **  in  both  those  countries ;  for  this  is  a  system  that  seems 
never  to  have  entered  into  the  conception  of  Indian  legislators, 
civil  or  religious.  Existence,  however  lightly  prized  by  Indian 
principles  *^  appears  to  have  multiplied  ^  faster  by  the  mildness 
of  government,  security  from  oppression,  and  the  encouragement 


'*  The  population  of  China  calculated  at 
two  hundred  and  forty  millions  by  P.  Mailla, 
and  that  of  Japan  by  Kaempfcr  and  Thnnbcrg, 
nay  make  us  indulgent  to  the  extravagance  of 
the  Greeks .  If  the  cities  and  towns  of  China 
stand  as  thick  throughout  the  emprre,  as  on 
the  canalt  navigated  by  the  English,  fcom  the 
Yellow  River  to  Ptkin,  it  docs  not  appear  how 
there  can  Be  space  for  agriculture  to  feed  them. 
See  j£nea8  Anderson.  See  also  the  accounts 
of  the  Jesuits  in  Du  Haldc.  Lettres  Edifi- 
antes^  &c.  &c. 

Mr.  Barrow,  in  his  account  of  China,  has 
disapproved  the  authority  of  ^ncas  Anderson, 
and  adds,  that  he  himself  did  not  know  of  any 
law  in  China  to*  authorize  the  exposition  of 
children.  What  I  have  asserted  in  regard  to 
the  law,  I  had  from  an  East  India  Captain^  (I 
think)  Captain  M'Nanoara,  who  fell  at  St. 
Salvador.  But  if  there  be  no  law  to  prohibit 
it,  it  is  sufficient  for  my  purpose.  In  regard 
to  the  authority  of  JEr^c&s^  Anderson,  1  con- 
sidered him.  as  a  writer  speaking  from  what 
occurred  to  his  own  imagination.  The  mag- 
ni£cent  work  of  the  embassy  was  not  then 
pubUshed.  Sir  George  Staunton  has  enhanced 
the  population  of  P.  MaiUa  ;  and  I  still  think 
(he  feeding  of  the  Chinese  nation  more  won- 
derful than  the  number  of  inhabitants. 

"  lo  Greece  a  parent  was  allowed  to  expose 
every  child  ;  in  China  every  female,  and  every 


third  male.  The  legislators  seem  to  have  re* 
moved  the  obstacles  to  marriage,  by  holding 
out  an  immunity  from  the  burden  of  a  family^ 
and  to  ha»e  trusted  to  the  affections  of  nature 
for  rearing  one.  This  pohcy  appears  to  have 
answered  in  these  two  instances.  But  popula* 
tioD  is  not  to  be  purchased  by  outraging  nature, 
however  anxious  all  legislators  may  be  to  pro- 
mote it. — I  ask  pardon,--iiot  ^11.  For  the  le- 
gislature of  France  has  discovered  that  popu* 
lation  may  be  too  great,  and  has  in  consequence 
taken  effiectual  measures  to  diminish  it.  The 
discovery  is  imputed  to  Mirabeau. 

M.  Billecocq,  the  excellent  French  transla- 
tor of  this  work,  has,  with  a  degree  of  pa. 
triotism  that  is  laudable,  condemned  the  author 
for  this  note.  I  cannot  now  bring  the  charge 
home  to  Mirabeau ;  but  I  am  cerjain  that  I 
had  read  it  at  the  time,  and  that  it  is  not  a 
calumny  of  m);  own  invention.  But  that  the 
principle  was  French. I  can  still  prove.  Car- 
rere  souhaitoit  que  la  France  seroit  reduite  a 
un  qnart  dc  sa  population,  Mercicr  Tableau 
de  Paris,  tom.i.  p.  144.  Ed.  x8oo.. 

^  It  is-  an  Hindoo  sentiment,  that  rest  is 
better  than  action,  sleep  better  than  rest,  and 
death  best  of  all. 

^  A  Bramin  cannot  retire  to  the  woods,' 
f.  e.  become  Hylobius  or  Jogee,  till  he  ha» 
given  children  to  the  community.  Lawa  o£ 
Menu. 
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of  maxinis  political  and  moral,  than  by  any  of  those  infringe- 
ments on  the  law  of  nature  ;  and  though  perhaps  too  much  is 
always  imputed  to  the  purity  of  remote  ages,  and  we  value  too 
higlily  systems,  the  defects  of  which  we  can  no  longer  discover, 
it  Avill  not  be  thought  unreasonable  to  attribute  great  effects  to 
Indian  policy  and  manners,  and  still  greater  to  the  security  of 
life  and  property  :  in  ancient  times  at  least,  these  were  as  com- 
plete in  practice  as  the  theory  appears  in  the  Gentoo  code,  or 
the  institutes**  of  Akban  To  this  it  may  be  objected,  that  a 
tribe  of  military  forms  one  part  of  the  Hindoo  system  ;  and  that 
war  implies  oppression.  Against  this,  however,  the  same  code 
provides  a  remedy.  The  produce  of  the  field,  the  work  of  the 
artisan,  the  city  without  walls,  and  the  defenceless  village,  are 
declared  sacred  and  **  inviolable  *^  Those  only  who  used  the 
sword  were  to  perish  by  the  sword.  I  find  in  Bernier  one  in- 
stance of  this  Hindoo  law  reduced  into  practice  by  the  Maho- 
medan  family  still  reigning ;  wliich  occurred,  when  Aurungzebe  ** 
was  contending  with  his  brothers  for  the  empire.  If  I  could 
have  found  in  ancient  history  that  the  practice  and  the  theory 
were  in  unison,  I  should  have  thought  it  a  sufficient  ground  to 


**  The  mode  of  letting  tlic  lands  and  fixing 
the  tribute  is  one  of  the  most  curious  ordi- 
nances in  the  Ayeen  Akbari. 

**  Strab.  lib.  xv.  Dod.  Sic.  lib.  ii.  torn.  i. 
p.  150.     Paolino.  227. 

'7  See  also  Arrian  lod.  p.  325. 

*"  Had  the  civil  war  and  rebellions,  which 
with  very  little  intermission  have  raged  in 
Persia  frono  the  dethronement  of  Shah  Sultan 
Hotcin  in  1721  to  the  present  hour,  been  car- 
Tied  on  according  to  the  custom  of  such  things 
in  Europe,  the  country  must  have  been  now 
Dearly  depopulated.     On  the  contrary,  withia 


my  own  immediate  noticcy  that  is  to  8ay»  dur- 
ing the  fierce  competition  of  the  Zund  and 
Khajar  families,  when  the  chief  of  the  former 
was  in  possesion  of  Scherauz,  and  the  chief  of 
the  latter  in  possession  of  Ispahaun,  cofhts  or 
caravans,  and  immensely  valuable  ones,  were 
constantly  journeying  between  the  two  cities ; 
the  property  and  person  of  the  Scherauz  mer- 
chant was  perfectly  safe  at  Ispahaun^  and  the 
merchant  of  Ispahaun  and  his  goods  were 
equally  secure  at  Scherauz.  Mr.  Hurford 
Jones. 
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account  for  die  wealth  and  population  of  the  richest  nation  upon 
earth.  To  prevent  war  is  impossible;  but  to  strip  it  of  its 
terrors  bj  adopting  something  similar  to  this,  as  a  law  of  na- 
tions *•,  is  a  subject  for  the  contemplation  of  the  legislator,  of 
the  philosopher,  and  of  every  individual,  moral  or  religious. 

I  have  entered  upon  this  discussion  in  order  to  vindicate  the 
classical  historians  from  the  charge  of  falsehood,  by  accounting 
in  some  measure  for  the  numerous  tribes  with  which  this  country 
swarmed.  Another  cause  of  this  may  be  fotmd  in  the  nature  of 
the  country  itself;  for  the  five  streams  which  water  it  are  navi- 
gable, during  the  summer  season  at  least,  a  thousand  miles  '° 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus ;  aud  the  Chelum  or  Hydaspes  is 
said,  to  extend  this  navigation  two  hundred  miles  higher  into 
Cashmeer,  from  which  province  there  is  a  communication  with 
Thibet,  Boudtan,  and  Tartary, 

The  Avestern  sources  connect  with  Candahar  and  Cabul ;  but 
as  these  are  not  our  concern  at  present,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
notice  that  Lahore  on  the  Ravee,  the  principal  city  of  the 
Panje-ab,  was  the  centre  ^'  of  an  immense  commerce  between  that 
country  and  Dehli  ;  and  that  one  of  the  more  eastern 
branches  either  did  communicate  ^*,    or  was  intended  by  Fe- 

*»  This  was  a  favourite  idea  of  Dr.  Frank-  contributed  to  abolish  these  practices.     What 

Kd's,  who  obuincd  some  articles  of  a  similar  great  refinement  of  speculation  is  there  in  car- 

tcndcncy  to  be  introduced  into  a  treaty  between  ryiiig  this  system  still  farther  ? 

America  and  Prussia.     Unfortunately  for  the  ***   Ten   degrees,    by   the   opening   of  the 

theory,  they  are  two  nations  least  hkcly  of  all  compasses,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  to  the 

others  to  try  the  effect  practically.  southern  mountains   of  Cashmeer.       Rennell 

We  no  longer  cat  our  conquered  enemies,  makes  it,  by  the  river,  eight  hundred  miles  to 

like  the  New  Zealaiiders  or  native  Americans ;  Moultan.     By  the  same  estimate,    we  might 

wc  do  not  murder  them,  like  the  Laccdae-  reckon  four  hundred  to  Cashmeer^   and  two 

monians  ;  or  reduce  them  to  slavery,  like  the  hundred  above  the  motintains. 

Romans.     Increasing  knowledge,  mutual  fears  3'  Previous  to  Nadir  Shah, 

and  conveaicncics,  mjrality  and  religion,  have  ^  RennelL 
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roze  III.  to  communicate,  by  means  of  a  canal,  with  one  of  the 
sources  of  the  Ganges^  and  must  have  formed  an  inland  navi- 
gation not  exceeded  perhaps  by  those  of  China.  These  circum* 
stances  are  sufficient  to  prove  the  commercial  spirit  of  tlie 
country ;  and,  in  consonance  with  this,  Abu'l  Fazil  informs  us, 
that  forty  "  thousand  vessels  were  employed  on  the  Indus, 
which,  even  in  the  decline  of  commerce,  are  said  by  Captain 
Hamilton  to  be  two*^  hundred  tons  burden, -and  the  most  con- 
venient he  had  seen  for  the  accommodation  of  the  passenger 
and  the  merchant. 

If  such  has  been  the  state  of  commerce  "  under  the  empire  of 
the  ]Mahomedans,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  assume  a  much  more 
flourishing  appearance  of  it  in  the  early  ages,  while  the  Hindoo 
policy  was  in  full  vigour,  uninterrupted  lyy  foreign  intruders, 
and  unremitting  in  its  encouragement  and  protection  of  the 
people.  The  population  is  one  proof  of  this,  and  the  fleet  col- 
lected by  Alexander  is  another.  The  wealth  ^  he  accumulated 
from  his  conquest  is  no  where  specified  ;  but  Maghmoud  "  the 


"  Ta vernier,  Thcvcnot,  Goez,  Bemicr, 
Ticffcnthalcr,  RcnncU,  Sec.  &c.  all  unite 
in  testifying  the  magnitude  of  thfs  com- 
merce. 

**  By  Mr.  GrifRth's  papers,  it  appears  that 
vessel*  of  forty  or  fifty  tons  only  could  now  be 
navigated  5  a  proof  that  the  commerce  has  de- 
clined, and  that  the  river  partakes  of  the  de- 
terioration of  the  country. 

**  The  foobah  of  Lahore  is  very  populous, 
highly  cultivated,  and  exceedingly  healthy. . 
Ayeen  Akb.  p. 32.  vol.ii.  orp.  iii.  Lond.cd. 
The  revenue  is  559,458,423  dams,  which,  at 
forty  dams  to  the  rupee,  is  equal  to  i>748,3o7l« 
sterling,  from  a  country  about  three  hundred 
and  forty  miles  long,  and  one  hundred  and 
sixty  in  breadth. 

'*  There  it  a  passage  in  Q^  Curtius  and 


Athenxus  which  describes  three  hundred  beasts 
in  the  train  of  Alexander  laden  with  treasures 
in  which  it  appears  as  if  the  conqueror  had 
carried  with  him  the  plunder  of  Persia  out  of 
mere  ostentation.  But  if  this  assertion  has  any 
foundation,  it  ought  to  be  the  conveyance  of 
the  Indian  treasures  ;  a  circumstance  similar  to 
the  accounts  of  Nadir  Shah.  This  fact,  how- 
ever, as  supported  by  no  historian  of  credit,  is 
utterly  dubious. 

^  The  site  of  Ghazna  has  been  determined 
only  within  these  few  years  by  Mr.  Forster. 
See  Renncll's  Mem.  p.  114.  And  from  itt 
proximity  to  Paropamisus,  l^e  mountains  of 
Candahar,  bis  army  probably  consisted  of 
Aghvans,  the  same  tribe  that  put  an  end  to 
the  Dynasty  of  the  SeBs  in  Persia,  so  late  as 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty.     The 
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-Ghaznavide  tyrant,  the  earliest  Mahometan  invader  of  whom 
we  have  an  historical  account,  is  represented  as  enriched  with 
«iich  an  enormity  ^  of  plunder  as  to  make  the  ravages  of  Timour 
and  Nadir  Shah  appear  moderate. 

The  revenue  of  all  these  provinces  or  soobahs,  as  settled  by 
Akbar,  is  exhibited  in  the  Ayeen  Akbari;  but  large  as  they 
are,  both  essentially  and  relatively,  they  appear  reasonable  in 
comparison  of  the  ancient  accounts,  whether  Greek  or  Hindoo ; 
and  these  accounts,  though  exaggerated,  have  doubtless  some 
foundation  in  feet.  All  these  provinces  were  overrun  by  the 
Macedonians,  except  Cashmeer  ^,  the  paradise  of  the  Hindoos, 
consisting  of  a  large  valley  in  the  northern  mountains.  But 
Lahore,  Moultan,  and  Tatta**,  which  form  the  modem  soo- 
bahs, are  the  scene  of  those  transactions  we  are  now  to  enter 
upon.  TTiat  we  may  display  these  in  their  proper  light,  and  be 
enabled  to  follow  the  operations  of  the  fleet,  it  is  necessary 
first  to  shew  the  series  of  the  rivers  which  Mr.  d'Anville  has 
mistaken  *^,  /  and  which  must  be  reduced  to  order  before  a 

•commsnder  of  thtt  invation  wrote  his  name  Iswaia  ngnifies  Ksn^t  tcco|ding  te  Wilfordf 

also  Maghmoud  like  the  Ghaznavide  ;  it  is  As.  Res.  ir.  p.  380,  and  Ab-Iswara  would  be 

probably  the  provincial  dialect  for  Mohammed,  a  king  of  a  Doo-ab  j  but  Mr.  H.  Jones  de» 

Shah  Mahmoud  of  Ghaxna  spelt  bis  name  rives  the  name  from  Abou-Shar»  which  8igni« 

different  from  the  name  of  Mohammed.   They  fic«  Father  of  the  city.     This,  however,  is 

^retwo  distinct  Mussulman  names';  Mahmoud;  Persian.     The  whole  of  this  is  mere  conjecture 

Mohammed.     Mr.  Jones.  I  allows  but  as  the  initial  Ab  intimates  his 

But  they  are  not  distinct  according  to  Abu'l  territory  to  be  on  a  river,  by  searching  for  the 

Fhaxaj,  p.  104. ;  for  Mahmud  and  Mohammed  etymdogy  of  htar,  I  am  satisfied  his  residence 

both  signify  Lauditus.  would  be  discoverable. 

**  Maurice.  ^    Tatta  was  united    with    Moultan    by 

*•  Abissarcs  is  supposed  by  M.  Rcnnell  to  Akbar. 

be  the  Chief  of  a  tribe  in  the  northern  part  of  ^  There  is  no  real  authojnty  but  RenncU's 

the  Doo-ab  of  Jen-hat,  called  Kakares.     But  Persian  map,  the  Ayeen  Akbari,  and  Chtrcf- 

there  is  a  Hansey-Hissar  mentioned  in  an  in-  eddin.     Frascr,  Hanway,  and  Jones's  Nadir 

eursion  of  the  Abdallies,  somewhere  near  La-  Shah  will  afford  little  assistance  to  an  inquirer. 

hore.  India.  An.  Reg.  1799.  Characters,  p.  19.  Hanway  is  total  error. 
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clear  view  of  the  expedition  can  be  obtained.  In  the  per- 
formance of  this  service^  I  follow  -the  authority  of  Mr.  Ren- 
nell,  not  merely  by  retailing  hi»  Memoir,  or  commenting  on 
his  Map,  but  by  shewing  that  our  ancient  authorities  are  con- 
sistent with  truth. 


II.     PANJE-AB,    PE:!CJ-AB,   OR    PUKOE-AB. 

The  five  rivers  of  the  Panje-ab,  which  fall  into  the  Indus^ 
are  in  their  order  commencing  from  the  west,  the  Hydaspes, 
the  Akesines,  the  Hydraotes,  the  Hy'phasis,  and  the  Saranges, 
Besides  these,  Arrian,  from  JISTegdsthenes,  brings,  the  Sinarus 
into  the  Hydaspes,  the  T6otapus  into  the  Akesines,  and  the 
Neudrus  ^  into  the  Saranges ;  but  of  these  two  last  he  professe» 
to  speak  with  diffidence,  as  they  were  not  seen  by  the  Mace- 
donians ;  and  the  Sinarus  and  T6otapus  are  mentioned  no  more* 
Of  these  five  streams  the  Akesines  is  the  principal,  being  joined 
by  the  Hydaspes  on  the  west,  and  by  the  Hydraotes  from  the 
east,  receiving  also  (as  Arrian  asserts)  both  the  Hy'phasis^ 
Saranges,  and  Neudrus,  from  the  east,  before  it  falls  into  the 
Indus.  Ptolemy  causes  no  small  confusion,  both  to  his  com- 
mentators, and  to  Mercator  who  has  framed  his  maps,  by  giving 
the  preference  to  the  Hydaspes,  and  making  the  name  of  that 
river  prevail  over  the  others.  But  Arrian  maintains  the  honour 
of  the  Akesines,  ass^ing  expressly,  that  all  the  others  lose 
their  name  on  uniting  with  him ;  and  that  he  preserves  this 
pre-eminence  till  he  joins  the  Indus.  This  is  the  more  pro- 
bable, because  the  modem  Chen-ab,  his  representative,  claims 
the  same  privilege**  to  the  present  day. 

^  It  18  Dot  quite  evideat  wketber  ioio  the        ^  llcSmthakr.    Ayeen  Akbari. 
Saranges  or  Akeiioef. 
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But  if  Ptolemy  is  mistaken  in  one  particular,  he  is  in  har- 
mony with  AiTian  and  Sfarabo  in  giving  the  same  series  or  suc- 
<:ession  ;  and  Pliny,  who  drops  the  mention  of  some  intermediate 
streams,  has  nothing  contradictory  to  their  order.  In  this  re- 
spect, therefore,  ancient  geography  is  miiform ;  and  if  the  mo^ 
dems  dissent,  either  from  one  another  or  from  consistency,  we 
must  impute  their  mistake  to  that  abundance  of  appellations 
which  all  the«e  rivers  severally  obtain,  either  in  different  parts 
of  their  course,  or  from  being  mentioned  by  various  names  in 
various  languages,  Mogol,  Toorki,  Persian,  or  Hindoo, 

The  Hydaspes  is  the  first  in  order,  corresponding  with  the 
modem  Chelum,  and  flowing  between  the  Indus  on  the  west, 
and  the  Akesines  on  the  east  The  variety  of  names  cannot  be 
better  exemphfied  than  in  this  instance.  Ptolemy  will  serve 
however,  not  less  upon  this  occasion  than  on  all  the  others,  as 
the  point  of  connection  between  the  Macedonian  orthography 
and  the  Sanskreet,  dispersing  Ught  on  both  sides,  and  sliining 
himself  like  a  luminary  in  the  centre. 

Hydaspes,    —    Arrian,  Strabo,  Pliny,  &c.  &c. 

Bidaspes^t    -^    Ptolemy* 

Bedusta,      —    Sanskreet,  according  to  the  Ayeen  Akbari. 

Vetasta,       —    Sanskreet,  TiefFenthalen 

Dindana,    —    below  \he  mountains  of  Cashmeer,  TiefFenthaler. 

Chelum,      —    Persian  or  Mogol,  Cheref^ddin. 

Zalam, 

Jalam^,        >    Forster,  &c. 

.Djalam, 

\ 

^  It  riees  at  Islam  Abad.    Fonter^  toI.  ii.        The  Kishen  Gonga  is  seen  near  Muiiuffer 
p,  j«  Abad  by  Fonter,  and  he  is  informed  it  Ms 

N   2 
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Zeloom,       —    between  Aurungabad  and  Rotas,  Tieflfenthaler. 
J       J  f    from  an  island  so  named  in  one  part  of  its 

*         1        course,  Tieflfenthaler. 

Hindostaniy  Ayeen  Akbari,    Behat.    Herbert, 
p.  70- 


Behut, 


{ 


Such  is  the  catalogue,  consisting  of  twelve  ^  names  for  a 
single  stream,  and  suflBcient  to  account  for  any  error  in  conse- 
quence of  their  variety;  but  Zeloom,  Zalam,  Jalam,  Djalam, 
Chelum,  are  the  same  sound  confused  by  the  Persian  Dj.  Din- 
dana  is  a  name  in  one  part  of  its  course,  and  Jamad  in  another. 
Behut  is  the  appellation  used  by  the  Mogds ;  evidently  con-; 
nected  ^  with  the  Bedusta  or  Vetusta  of  the  Sanskreet,  the 
Bidaspes  or  Hydaspes  of  the  Greeks,  all  dependent  on  the 
relation  between  the  vowel*  A  aid  U  in  Oriental  orthography^ 
or  on  the  connection  of  the  consonants  B  and  V  with  the 
aspirate. 

This  stream  is  made  the  Indus  of  Arrian*  by  d'Anville^  and 
vitiates  his  whole  series  in  consequence.     But  it  is  too  clearly 


into  the  Jabm.  Ren»eU  cinries  it  into  tbe 
Indus.  For«tcr,  vol.  ii.  p.  40.  A  stream 
called  Nah,  west  of  the  Kithen»  faDs  into  that 
rirerf  p.  41. :  but  these  junctions  are  above  the 
nmte  of  Alexander. 

^^  La  diversity  que  Ton  remarque  dans  les 
diSerens  auteurs^  ou  ecrivaint^  o»  il  est  men- 
tion de  ces  rivieres,  a  de  quoi  Conner,  et 
n'est  pas  une  m^ocre  embarras  pour  qui* 
conqoe  veut  debrOuiDer  cette  matiere.  Dif- 
linens  noms  a  la  m^me  riviere  ont  contribu6 
a  y  mettre  de  la  confusion.  Eclaircissemens 
*  s«r  la  Carte  de  I'Inde,  p.  28. 

Set,  in  conseqneoccy  the  error  of  this  great 
geographer.    In  tbe  same  page  he  says^  the 


Shantnm  succeeds  theTchei^v;  andafter-^. 
vrardsy  the  lowex;  part  of  the  Sbantrou  bears 
the  name  of  Jamad,  firom  an  isU  of  thitt  name 
in  the  river.  Now  in  reality  the  Sbantrou  and 
Tchen-av  are  the  same,  and  Jamad  the  isle  is 
in  the  Hydaspes,  or  Chelum. 

^  All  somids.  received  by  the  ear,  and  com- 
mitted to  writing,  differ.  What  is  more  ap- 
parently different  than  the  French  Taiti  and 
the  English  Otaheite?  Compare  them,.and.the 
resemblance  is  clear.   Ta-ee*tee,  o«Ta-hee-tee. 

^  And  carried  into  the  Attock,  which  i% 
the  real  Indus,  without  joining  the  Akeslnes. 
See  his  Map»  Asie^  i.  Partie.  et  Antiq.  Geo« 
graph. 
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defined  by  the  Ayeen  Akbari  to  admit  of  any  future  error; 
According  to  that  register  it  rises  in  Cashmeer,  and  is  navigable 
by  vessels  of  two  hundred  tons  quite  up  to  Syrin-riagar,  the 
capital  of  that  province.  Where  Arrian  would  bring  his  Sinarus 
into  this  stream,  whether  from  the  east  or  west,  whether  within 
ihe  limits  ^  of  Cashmeer,  or  below  the  mountains^  is  undis« 
Goverable ;  but  his  authority  is  from  Megdsthenes,  and  not  from 
the  Macedonians.  Neither  knew  any  thing  of  Cashmeer ;  and 
yet  in  Sinarus  I  think  that  I  trace  some  relation  to  the  Syrin- 
nagar ^  river,  as  it  i*  called,  within  the  limits* of  that  province. 
However  this  may  be,  the  river,  after  passing  the  mountains 
and  descending  to  the  Pergumiah  of  Shoor,  joins  the  Akesines 
w  Chen-ab,  and  twenty  cose  ^  lower  rceeivea  the  Ravee,  or 
Hydra6tes>  at  Zufferabad ;  when  the  three  streams  united,  after 
a  farther  course  of  sixty  cose,  form  a  junction  with  the  Indu&at 
Outche,  the  Oxy'dracae  of  the  Macedonians*    This  is  the  ac- 


^  It  should  rather  seem  below  the  moun- 
tluns ;  f«r  he  says^  m  Oxydracis^  Outche.  But 
there  is  no  river  there  but  such  as  we  are  ac- 
qoaintcd  with* 

^  Nagar»  nagur,  nagoor,  W  s  general  ter- 
flBinatioDy  like  poor,  patam,  Sic,  as  ChandeP' 
nagur.  Syrin-nagur  is  therefore  the  town, 
fort,  or  city,  on  the  Syiw. 

Syrin  and'  Siaar,  Sinar*us,  approximate  su(^ 
ficiently ;  but  the  mention  of  the  Oxy'dracse 
seems  adverse  to  the  conjecture. 

^'  The  principle  of  the  cose  is- found  in  the 
Ayeen  Akbari,  Tol.ii.  p.  213.  The  breadth, 
of  eight  barley-corns  husked 

makes        -~        i  inch. 
24  inches        —        i  cubit  or  dust; 
4  dusts  — -         I  dund# 

1000  dunds        —        I  cose* 


4  cose  — 


ijowjuo. 


4>r 


But  the  cose  varies  in  India,  as  the  mile  or 
league  in  Europe.  The  royal  cose  is  the 
jshortest,  and  the  standard  for  military  men* 
suration.  Tieffenthaler  reckons  thirty-two 
cose  to  a  degree ;  and  R\ennell,  p.  5.  values  a 
cose  at  one  mile  and  nine-tenths;  L  «•  one 
hundred  cose  is  equal  to  one  hundred  and 
ninety  miles.  Heffenthaler^  wha  wrote  in 
Latin^  st/led.these  milBat^.  The  cose  is  pro* 
bably  a  very  ancient  measure,  and,  according 
to  Strabo,  marked  as  the  miles  were  on  the 
Roman  roads.  See  d'Anville  Mes.  Itiner, 
and  the  term  nMraitou  1  doubt,  however^ 
whether  it  is  Hindoo.  See  a  curious  treatise 
on.  Indian  measures.  Lettres  Edif.  tom.  xv. 
I7d»  etseq.  If  I  could  find  any  Santkreet 
account  of  a  measure  equivalent  to  Arrian's 
stadium,  I  should  conclude  he  had  used  the* 
stadium,  as  Tieffenthaler  adopts  the mile. . 
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count  of  tbe  Ayeen  Akbari,  difl'ering  indeed  from  Arrian,  a« 
will  appear  when  we  come  to  mention  the  Akesines.  From  tlie 
same  authority  we  learn,  that  the  Doo-ab,  or  tract  between  the 
Indus  and  Hydaspes,  is  styled  Sind-sagur  by  the  Mogols ;  and 
its  breadth  is  estimated  at  sixty  cose,  or  an  hundred  and  four- 
teen miles.  The  medium  of  this  breadth  is,  as  far  as  I  can  dis- 
cover, taken  at  the  point  where  the  road  crosses  the  Doo-ab, 
and  as  such,  is  to  be  estimated  in  the  accounts  that  follow. 
The  whole  breadth  of  the  Panje-ab,  including  all  the  Doo-abs 
from  the  Indus  to  the  Satludj,  is  given  at  an  hundred  and  eighty 
cose,  or  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  *'  miles ;  the  specific 
measures  make  the  cose  an  hundrfed  and  eighty-five. 

Cheref-eddin's  account  does  not  differ  "  much  fix)m  the  Ayeen 
Akbari ;  for  he  mentions,  that  the  Chelum  rises  fix>m  the  foun- 
tain Vir,  or  Syrin-nagar,  and  after  passing  the  mountains,  takes 
the  name  of  Dindana"  and  Jamad.  It  then  passes  into  the 
Genave,  and  above  Moultan  both  join  the  Ravee,  which  passes 
a  second  Moultan.  The  united  stream  is  afterwards  joined  by 
the  Biah,  and  the  whole  body  falls  into  the  Indus  at  Outche. 
The  mention  of  two  Moultans  accords  with  our  knowledge  of 
the  ancient  Malli  and  modern  Moultan ;  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  Cheref  eddin  ^  should  agree  with  Arrian  in  making  the 
Hyphasis  or  Biah  join  the  Chen-ab  before  that  river  joins  the 
Indus. 

'*  Ayeen  Akbari.    Ticffcnthaler.  same  appears,  toL  iii.  p.  156.     Oieref-ed* 

**  Only  in  respect  to  the  Biah.  din. 

*^  That  the  Dindana  and  Chdam  are  the       >^  See  Cheref-eddin.  ToLiii*  p.  i6u 
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The  second  mer  b  the 

Akeslnes  "of     -  — 

Chen-ab,        -  — 

Jenaub,        -  1 

Gbenaub;        -  j 

Gen-ave,       -  — 

Tchen-av,        -  — 
Tchan-dar-Bargar,  — 

Chun-der-Bahka,  — 

San-da-Bala,      •  — 

Shan-trou,         -  — 

Chinnan,        -  — 


Anian,  Strabo,  Pliny,  Q.  Curtius,  Sec. 
Hindostani,  Ayeen  Akbari. 
Persian,  Rennell,  Ob.  Chan.  Herbert, 

p-  70.    Tzen-ob.  p.  73. 
Cheref-eddin. 
d'Anville. 

Sanskreet,  TiefFenthaler. 
Sanskreet,  Ayeen  Akbari. 
Ptolemy. 

Bernier,  d'Anville. 
For&ter,  vol.  i.  p.  249. 


The  nlere  inspection  of  these  names  will  shew  the  relation  of 
them  severally,  as  connected  by  the  syllable  Tchen,  except  the 
Akeslnes ;  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  but  that  it  is  an  error  of 
the  ear,  or  owing  to  a  desire  of  mollifying  a  barbarous  sound, 
tliat  the  Greeks  wrote  Ake-sin-es  for  A-chen-ises,  or  ^  A-kesin- 
es  for  Ab-tchen-es.  I  find  a  tribe  on  this  river,  mentioned  by 
Justin  *',  styled  Hia-cen-sanas^  in  which  the  prevailing  syllable 
is  preserved ;  and  the  initial  letter,  coming  to  us  through  the 
medium  of  the  Persian  Djy  causes  all  the  variety  exhibited  in 
Djen,  Djan,  Tschan**,  Tschen,  Chan,  Chen,  Chin,  Jen,  Gen, 


^^  AkesiQCt,  as  appears  from  Dionystut 
Parieg*  1 158.  r^i  Xofoy  mV9  cwtriXm  Aktainu 
lvp£iM09  XKttoi  «X«Tof  mv^»  TibunnK.  And 
horn  hka,  Fe&tQS  Avienos ;  ubi  m^gnas  sorbet 
Hydaspes  dtlapsum  summa  saxosum  mole 
Actbi-.u'oa. 

»*  Ktsin  for  CtchcD  or  Djefiy  considering 
that  the  Greeks  have  no  Ch  in  their  language, 
is  as  near  aslhey  could  approach  to  the  sound. 


**  Lib.  xii.*  c  9. 

'*  There  is  a  term  Dtjenk,  which  occurs 
under  a  varitty  of  forms  as  an  adjunct  to  rivers 
in  Mekran  and  Susiana.  (See  Cheref-cddin, 
jol.  u,  itdjim.  Ottert  vol.i.  p«409.)  From 
what  language  derived  I  know  not ;  but  from 
its  firequeni  recurrence,  it  assuredly  signifies  a 
river  or  water •  I  do  not  suppose  it  connected 
with  Chen  or  Djea  ^  lor  Tchan  and  Tchander 
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Tchun  ^j  Chun,  Shan,  San,  It  is  to  the  credit  of  Ptolemy  that 
he  preserves  this  sound ;  and  whether  we  take  his  San-dab-ala 
from  San-ab,  or  Chan-ab  ;  or  the  whole  Sanda-bala  from  Chanda- 
bahka,  the  correspondence  with  the  Sanskreet  is  equally  visible. 
The  Ayeen  Akbari  •^  asserts,  that  Chunder  and  Bahka  are  two 
streams  which  issue  from  the  same  mountain  in  the  range  called 
Cutwar  or  Kishtewar,  which  unite  their  watei-s  and  their 
names,  and  in  tlie  latter  of  these,  I  conclude,  we  are  to  look 
for  the  T6otapus  •*  of  Arrian,  which,  from  the  authority  of 
Megdsthenes,  he  brings  into  the  Akesines  at  tm  early  part  of 
his  course. 

Tlie  Akesines  is  confessed,  both  by  ancients  and  modems,  to 
be  the  principal  of  the  Panje-ab  streams,  and  his  reception  of 
the  Hydaspes  or  Chelum  from  the  west,  with  the  Hydradtes  or 
Ravee  from  the  east,  is  confirmed  by  all.  Whether  he  receives 
the  Biah  and  Satlud j  also,  or  whether  they  join  the  Indus  with- 
out communicating  with  the  Akesines,  is  still  a  geographical 
problem.  Arrian**  every  Avhere  asserts,  that  the  Hy'phasis, 
Saranges,  and  Neudrus,  that  is,  the  Biah,  Satludj,  and  Caul, 
join  the  Akesines,  either  by  themselves  or  by  the  intervention 
of  the  Hydradtes.  But  the  Ayeen  Akbari  brings  them  inde- 
pendently ^  into  the  Indus,  considerably  below  Moultan;  and 
this  is  the  authority  of  M.  Rennell  •*.     TiefFenthaler,  if  I  under- 


signify  the  moon.  Tchan  in .  Hindostance, 
Tchandcr  in  Sanskreet.  At.  Ret.  vol.  ii. 
p.  24.  Mr.  W.  ChanabcTi.  Tchan-ab  it 
therefore  the  river  of  the  moon,  and  Ravi  the 
river  of  the  nun.  As.  Res.  vol.  iii.  p.  127. 
London  ed.   ' 

»»  The  Persians  genenJly  pronounce  «,  be- 
fore m  or  n,  like  11.     Frazer,  Nadir  Shab^ 


p.  72 


TieffcQtbakr,  Rennell. 


*'  I  assume  this  form,  rather  than  follow  the 
Latin  orthography  of  the  Greek  diphthong, 
in  hopes  of  obtaining  more  readily  an  Orienul 
etymology.    Tootapus  is  Toot-ab. 

•'  PP.  236.  240.  249.  252.  Lib.  vi. 
p.  238,  ct  seq.  • 

^  Rather  by  implication  than  directlj.  Sec 
vol.  ii.  p.  136. 

^  Probably  with  the  addition  of  his  Penias 
MS.  Mip. 
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stand  him  right,  is  not  consistent  with  himself;  for  in  one 
place  *^  he  agrees  with  Rennell  and  the  Ayeen  Akbari,  in  an- 
other he  makes  the  Biah  and  the  Satkidj  join  the  Ravee.  M, 
Rennell  is  justified  in  preferring  the  authority  of  the  Ayeen 
Akbari  to  Arrian,  as  Anian  confesses  himself  Uiat,  beyond  the 
Hy'phasjs  or  Biah,  he  has  no  positive**  evidence  to  rely  on,  and 
he  does  not  follow  his  Macedonian  guides,  but  Megdsthenes  *'. 
Mr.  de  la  Rochette  has  adhered  to  d'Anville  in  this  particular, 
and,  in  the  disposition  of  Ayjodin  with  the  parts  adjacent,  ac- 
cords better  with  Cheref-eddin's  march  of  Timour,  than  any 
other  arrangement  I  have  seen.  It  is  extraordinary  that  d'An- 
ville,  who  is  more  likely  to  err  on  the  side  of  etymology  than  by 
a  neglect  of  it,  should  not  have  observed  that  Shan-trou  *'  rested 
upon  the  same  root  as  Shan-ab,  his  own  Tchen-av ;  but  I  have 
mentioned  this  error  too  often. 

The  prerogative  of  this  river,  in  preserving  its  name  till  it 
joins  the  Indus,  has  been  already  noticed ;  and  Arrian  adds, 
that  it  is  the  only  stream  of  the  Panje-ab  not  fordable  at  any 
season  of  the  year,  which  all  the  others  are,  after  the  cessation 
of  the  rains.  The  province,  or  doo-ab,  between  the  Hydaspes 
or  Chelum  and  this  stream,  is  called  Jerihut  or  Paradise  %  and 

**  Vol.  i.  p.  118,  compared  with  p,  115.  or  an  epithet  signifying  the  many-armed.     Sir 

•*  P.  3 16.  W.  Jones  found  this  name  in  a  Sanskreet  book 

•^  Megasthcnes  was  sent  into.  In-lia  by  Sc-  aooo  years  old,  p.  11. 
leiicus,  and  reached  the  court  of  Sandracota.         **  I  have  npt  met  with  the  name  Shantrou 

Sec  Asiatick  Researches,  vol.  iv.     President's  except  in  Berniet   and  d* Anville ;    but  I  have 

Discourse,  1 793,  who  says,  that  Sandrocotta  is  no  doubt  of  its  being  a  native  corruption  from 

Chandra -gupt a,  a  sovereign  that   reigned   in  Chander-ab,  Chandcr-av,  Shandrav,  Shantrav, 

Upper  Hindostan  at  Pataliputra,  Paliir.bothra  ;  Shantrow. 

and  that  Pataliputra  is  at  the  junction  of  the         ^  Ayeen  Akbari,    p.  132.     These  names 

Erranaboas  and  Ganges.     No\^  Erranaboas  is  are  all  Mogol  distinctions,  assigned  by  Ak- 

only  Hiranyabahu,  another  name  for  the  Soane,  bar. 
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its  breadth  is  estimated  only  at  twenty  cose,  or  about  six-and- 
thirty  miles ;  although  we  are  here  to  look  for  the  kingdom  of 
P6rus,  and  a  population  which  could  produce  an  army  of  forty 
thousand  men.  Extmvagant  as  this  may  appear,  it  is  confirmed 
by  the  Ayeen  Akbari ;  for  in  an  age  when  we  have  supposed 
the  population  to  be  diminished,  Abu'l  Fazil  asserts  that  the 
quota  of  troops  for  Jenhut  is  three  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
thirty  horse,  forty-four  thousand  two  hundred  foot,  with  a 
revenue  of  203,164/.  sterling. 


The  third  river  is 

The  Hydra6tes  of 
Hyar6tes, 
lyrawutti  ^% 
Ivaratti  % 
Rhuadis, 
Adris,  Adaris, 
Ravi^%  Ravee, 
Vitravadi, 


.Arrian, 

Strabo,  Q.  Curtius. 

Sanskreet,  Ayeen  Akbari. 

Sanskreet,  Ticffenthaler. 

Ptolemy. 

Commentators  of  Ptolemy. 

Persian,  or  Hkidostani. 

Paohna 


From  this  catalogue  it  is  apparent  that  the  termination  Ra- 
vatti,  Rawatti,  or  Rawutti,  furnishes  the  Rhuadis  of  Ptolemy, 
and  the  Ravee  of  the  moderns^  as  lyrawutti  is  the  Hyar6tes  of 
Strabo,  and  the  Hydradtes  of  Arrian.     It  is  better  known  at 


^  The  traniposkion  of  the  lyllables  in  pro^ 
per  namei^  to  often  appealed  to  in  this  work» 
cannot  be  better  exemplified  than  in  these  two 
words,  both  being  professedly  from  the  San- 
skreet. 

Vati,  Watti,  Wutti,  signifies  water  or  river. 


Wilfprd  As.  Res.  toI.  iii,  p.  59^ 

Ravi,  Sun.  Id.  p.  127.  Ravi-watti,  River 
of  the  sun. 

^'  Forstcr  found  this  river  with  the  same 
name  above  the  mountains  in  Jumboo  ot 
Tschammocj.    See  vol..  i.  pp.  234.  245. 
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present  as  the  river  of  Lahore,  which  renders  the  error  of  d'An- 
ville  more  extraordinary,  in  placing  Lahore  ^*  on  the  Akesines, 
a  city  of  almost  equal  celebrity  with  Dehli  itself.    The  roads 
from  Cabul,    Candahar,    Attock,   and  Moultan,    all  unite  at 
Lahore,    as  a    centre    between    each    respectively    and    the 
capital :  and  the  celebrated  avenue  extending  upAvards  of  three 
hundred  miles  from  this  city  to  DehU,  which  exists  perhaps  no 
longer  except  .in  the  page  of  history,  bespeaks  not  merely  a 
xrommunication,  but  the  importance  of  the  intercourse,  and  the 
numbers,  as  much  as  the  luxury,  of  those  who  travelled  by  this 
route.     The  communication  on  the  west  from  Nic^a  to  this 
•city,    explored  by   Alexander,    is   probably  still  open.      For 
though  ^^  the  road  from  Attock  passes  ^^  at  present  through  Rotas 
in  a  more  northerly  line,  as  I  shall  hereafter  shew  the  relation 
'between  Jamad  and  Nic^a,  a  sovereignty  at  that  island,  whether 
tributary  or  independent,   would  naturally  open  a  road  from 
thence  to  a  capital  like  Lahore ;  and  a  line  from  Attock  drawn 
through  Jamad  being  more  direct  than  through  Rotas,  it  is  not 
impossible  that  it  was  the  more  early  means  of  intercoui-se. 
That  Alexander  really  reached  Lahore,  and  that  it  existed  in 
his  time,  there  is  some  degree  of  proof ;  for  the  name  written  at 
an  early  period  Lehauer ''%  was  still  more  anciently  Lack-onore 
and  Lo-pore ;  and  asOnore^  and  Pore  are  terminations  expressive 
of  a  city  or  fortress,  this  will  afford  a  reason  why  Alexander  found 

^'  Sec  the  Map  prefixed  to  the  Antiquit6        Dunkhose  Ferry,  Chowpcran  Ferry  on  the 

Gcographiqiie  des  Indcs }    but  by  hit  Map  Attock,  lat.  31®  35'. 
of  Asie,    premiere  partie,    it  it  evident  he        '*  RenneU. 

supposes  the  Akesines  to  be  the  modcra  Ra-        ^^  Ayecn   Akbari,     TiefFeflthaler,    toL  i. 

¥ec.  ?•  ^02^ 

w  See  six  roads  from  Dehli  or  Hindostaa        7*  Onoor,  Can-onoor,  Melia-poor^  Nurser* 

to  Cabul,  in  the  Ayeen  Akbari,  vol.  ii.  p.  162.  poor,  &c.  &c. 
8vo.  cd. 

o2 
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one  P6r-us  on  the  Hydaspcs,  and  a  second  on  the  Hydradtes^ 
both  deriving  their  name  from  their  government,  as  Taxiles 
from  Tdxila,  and  both  losing  their  native  distinction  by  an 
omission  of  the  Greeks.  In  Lo-pore  therefore,  the  ori^al 
name  of  Lahore,  there  is  some  ground  for  conjecture  that  we 
have  the  city  of  the  second  Porus  " ;  and  the  antiquity  of  this 
place  is  confirmed  by  a  remark  of  Tieffenthaler's,  that  one  of  its 
twelve  gates  is  still  called  TaxiH  ;  he  says  it  is  on  the  west ;  and 
doubtless  the  road  passing  through  it  led  to  the  Taxila  of  the 
Macedonians,  as  the  Cabul  and  Dehli  gates  lead  to  those  cities. 
Bernier  came  from  Dehli  to  this  city  in  the  suite  of  an  Emeer 
attendant  upon  Aurungaebe,  and  had  he  been  as  curious  in 
collecting  historical  and  geograpliical  matter  as  his  knowledge 
of  the  Persian  language  qualified  him  to  be,  much  information 
might  have  been  derived  from  him  ;  but  his  page  is  filled  with 
accounts  of  Mogol  grandeur,  and  the  only  material  circum- 
stance  he  relates  of  Lahore  is,  its  decline  in  consequence  of  the 
Ravee  having  changed  it§  course,  and  now  running  at  some 
miles  distance  ;  a  fact  confirmed  by  Tavernier,  and  perhaps  not 
unusual  with  rivers  ^'  that  overflow  with  periodical  rains.  Tief-- 
feftthaler  mentions  a  capal  which  has  since  been  cut  from  the 
river  to  the  city,  but  whether  it,  has  in  consequence  recovered 
its  splendour  is  very  dubious.  It  was  still  a  place  of  importance 
in  Nadir  Shah's  time,  but  betrayed  into  his  hands ;  and  is  now 
in  possession  of  the  Siks '%  the  deists  and  democrats  of  Hin- 

""  Porus-Purut  first  or  principal  man,  cap-  hornet.     ITicy  profess  equality  and  the  wor- 

tain.     Paolino,  p.  34.  ship  of  one  God.     Their  sect  is  numerous  5 

'•  The  Indus  itself,    below  Moultan,   ex-  but  the  doctrine   of  equality   prevents   th«ir 

hibits  the   same   phaenomenon    almost   every  union,  and  renders  their  efforts  weak,  and  dc* 

year.     Sec  infra  sulcory,     Mr.  Hastings. 

79  The    Siks    disown    Brabma    and    Ma« 
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dostan  in  the  present  age.  Cheref-eddin,  whose  geography  is 
correct,  wherever  he  attends  Timour,  is  mistaken  in  confound* 
ing  the  Biah  and  the  Ravee,  an  error  which  I  could  not  be 
convinced  he  had  committed,  till  I  found  that  he  placed  La- 
hore** upon  the  Biah.  The  Ravee,  according  to  Bemier,  is  as 
wide  as  the  Loire,  but  this  depends  upon  the  season  when  it  is 
seen ;  the  vessels,  however,  built  upon  it  at  Lahore  are  large, 
and  fit  for  the  sea  •',  not  indeed  from  their  manner  of  building, 
but  their  bulk  and  capacity. 

The  province  between  the  Chen*^b  and  the  Ravee  is  called 
Retchna,  and  is  thirty  cose  in  breadth. 

The  fourth  river  is  the 

Hy'phasis  of        -  -             —  Arrian. 

Hy'pasis,            -  -              —  Pliny,  lib.  vi.  17. 

Hy'panis,              -  —  Strabo,  lib.  xv. 

Beascha,            ,  •              —  Sanskreet,  Tieffenthaler. 

Beypasha,             -  -            -•  Sanskreet,  Ay een  Akbari. 

Bibasis,  or  Bipasis,  -          —  Ptolemy. 
Beah'%Bea,  Beand,Biah,Viah'%  —  Persian  or  Hindostani. 

The  Bipasis  of  Ptolemy  is,  upon  this  occasion,  once  more  the 
centre  of  relation  between  the  Beypasha  of  the  Sanskreet  and 
the  Hy'phasis  of  the  Macedonians,  who  constantly  fix  the  limits 
of  their  expedition  at  this  stream.     The  eiTor  of  Mr.  d'Anville, 

••  VoI.uK  p.  154.  French  edition.  ^  Forster  found  this  river  above  the  moun- 

Timour  was  not  at  Lahore   hhrself ;    he  taint,    called   Bias   Gunge.     Travels,   vol.  i. 

passed  into  India  on  the  souths  and  returned  p.  226. 

on  the  north  of  it ;  but  he  plundered  it  by  his         •«  Veya  great,  Vcyarm,  great  river.     Pao- 

lieutenants,  ibid.  hn©,  p.  30.     Wihi.  Herbert,  p.  70. 
••  Ayeen  Akbari,  voLi.  p.  191. 
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who  makes  this  stream  the  last  of  his  series,  has  unfortunately 
betrayed  BemouiHi,  TiefFenthaler '%  and  de  la  Rochette,  into 
the  adoption  of  his  system.  This  is  the  more  extraordinary,  as 
they  all  acknowledge  the  Setledj ;  and  yet  could  not  discover 
that  the  fourth  stream,  Avhatever  it  should  prove  to  be,  must  be 
the  boundary  of  the  expedition. 

This  river  '*  rises  in  the  Pergunnah  of  Shoor,  from  that  part 
of  the  northern  range  called  Keloo,  and  joins  the  Setledj  or 
Satludj,  near  Feerquzpoor.  Below  the  junction,  the  stream  is 
divided  again  near  Ayjodin  into  four  branches  called  Har, 
Haray,  Doond,  and  Noomy.  These  four  unite  once  more  as 
they  approach  Moultan,  and,  according  to  Rennell,  fall  into 
the  Indus  about  fifty  miles  below  that  city.  Arrian,  as  has 
been  already  noticed,  brings  them  into  the  Chen-ab  or  Akesines, 
whose  authority  is  followed  by  de  la  Rochette.  What  modem 
confirmation  of  this  he  has  found  I  do  not  discover,  except 
Cheref-eddin  **,  whose  evidence  indeed  is  direct ;  for  the  Ayeen 
Akbari,  though  it  seems  by  implication  to  favour  Renrieirs 
opinion,  fails  of  precision  at  the  very  moment  it  is  most  wanted. 
Between  the  Ravee  and  this  river,  Alexander  subdued  the 
Kath6i  *^  but  in  a  position  lower  down  than  the  course  of  the 


•♦  Tieffcnt.  vol.  i.  p.  ^j  ;  but  contradicts 
himself,  P*  55* 

•*  Ayccn  Akbari,  vol.ii.  p.  136. 

**  The  evidence  of  Cheref-eddin  would  be 
perfect,  if  Timour  had  been  on  the  spot,  or  if 
the  author  himself  had  not  confounded  the 
Ravee  with  the  Biah.  But  from  his  mention 
of  both  in  this  place,  as  an  evidence  of  report, 
it  is  still  very  strong.  The  river  of  Cashmeer, 
he  says,  takes  various  names,  as  the  Dindana 
and  Jamad,  and  joins  the  Geu-ave  (Chen-ab) 
above  Moultan.      When   they    have    passed 


Moultan,  they  receive  tke  Ravee,  which  passes 
by  a  secorfd  Moultan.  Ensuite  le  fleuve  Biah 
Ics  joint,  et  tous  aup;-es  de  la  vilJe  d'Outcha 
se  jettent  dans  le  grand  fleuve  Indus  nomm^ 
Absend,  i.  e*  Ab-send,  fleuve  Send,  ou 
Scind. 

Cheref-eddin  plainly  marks  two  Moultans 
here.  Is  it  a  fluctuation  between  the  province 
and  the  city  ?  or  are  we  to  suppose  there  were 
difierent  heads  of  the  district  like  the  towns  of 
the  Malli  in  the  time  of  Alexander  I 

•'  See  supra^  p.  94. 
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road  from  Lahore,  as  I  collect  from  Strabo's  confounding  of  tlie 
Kath6i "  with  Sopithes,  who  was  evidently  near  the  junction  ot 
the  rivers,  wherever  that  may  hereafter  be  placed. 

Here  the  troops  refused  to  proceed  any  farther;  while 
Alexander,  who  had  obtained  intelligence  of  a  powerful  king- 
dom on  the  Ganges,  sufficiently  correspondent  with  the  different 
seats  of  modem  empire,  was  still  unsatiated  with  conquest. 
The  mutiny,  however,  was  the  disobedience  of  Macedonians, 
grief  and  sullen  refusal,  without  turbulence;  and  the  conces- 
sions of  the  king  to  their  requests  evince,  that  his  discretion 
was  as  indubitable  as  his  valour.  Here,  therefore,  he  built  his 
altars  at  the  limit  of  his  progress,  and  hence  he  returned  back 
to  the  Hydaspes,  on  which  he  was  to  embark  with  his  troops^ 
and  to  explore  the  Indus  to  its  issue. 

Mr.  de  la  Rochette  has  placed  these  altars  on  the  Setled j, 
and  at  the  point  where  the  road  from  Lahore  to  Dehli  crosses 
that  river;  but  they  were  on  the  Biah,  not  the  Setledj,  and 
lower  down  than  that  road,  if  the  position  of  the  Kath^i  is 
right. 

The  province  between  the  Ravee  and  the  Biah  is  called  Bari, 
and  is  only  seventeen  cose  in  breadth.  The  number  of  troops, 
which  is  above  an  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  **,  with  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  revenue,  bespeak  a  population  capable  of  pro- 
ducing the  resistance  Alexander  ^  experienced  in  this  country. 
Here  was  the  termination  of  his  conquests,  and  I  am  not  called 
upon  to  proceed  farther ;  but  as  there  is  only  one  river  remaiu- 

••  KaJQeuoi.     Kathai.  thousand  wtre  taken  in  the  city.     Ar.  227. 

**  Ayeen  Akbari.  lib.  v.    The  breadth  of  thia  Doo-ab  is  mea- 

.  ^  Seventeen  thoufand  were  slain  at  San-  sured  by  the  road,  but  the  province  itself  ia^. 

galay    the  capitali   and.  upwards  of  seventy  considerable. 
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ing  to  complete  the  series,  it  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  the 
reader  to  see  the  connection  of  the  whole. 


The  fifth  river  is  the 

Saranga,  or  Saranges,  of 

Ilesudrus, 

Zadddrus,  Zarddrus^',  Zardrus, 

Schatooder%  Shetooder, 

Satludj,         ... 

Setlooge,        -        -        • 

Satluz,        -        - 

Setlej,  Setledge, 

Seteluj,         -        -        - 


Arrian, 

PHny. 

Ptolemy, 

Sanskreet.    Ayeen  Akbari. 

TieiFenthaler. 

Rennell. 

Persian.     Hindostan. 


In  the  Shetooder  •'  of  the  Sanskreet  we  find  the  Hesoodrus 
of  Pliny,  and  in  the  Satludj  or  Satluz,  the  Zardrus  of  Ptolemy. 
Anquetil  du  Perron  informs  us,  that  Zardluz  is  the  proper  or- 
thography of  this  name  iri  Persian,  and  that  this  word  written 


''  Here  is  another  transposition  of  the  syl- 
lables. 

»*  Sbutudni,  said  to  spring  fronj  a  lake  in 
Las8a,  whence  issue  likewise  the  Brahma - 
putia  running  to  the  east,  and  the  Sutju 
which  flows  by  Owde.  Sec  As.  Res.  toI.  f. 
p.  45,  Sewell's  ed.  Lond.  and  Paolinoy  p.  165. 

9^  After  noticing  these  five  streams^  it  is 
satisfactory  to  find  that  Mr.  Forster's  route 
through  Shamoo  or  Jummoo  to  Cashemcer 
does  not  contradict  one  assertion,  nor  the 
inarch  of  Nadir  Shah  in  Abdul  Kurrcem. 
See  p.  2,  ct  8cq.  He  advanced  to  Dchli  by 
the  Lahore  road  ;  he  returned  to  the  north  of 
that  track  through  Siadcote  ;  but  Abdul 
Kurrccm  takes  no  notice  of  any  stream  till  he 
comes  to  the  Chcn-ab  (very  cold).     He  here 


builds  a  bridge,  which  is  carried  away  by  the 
trees  thrown  in  by  the  natives.  He  then  makes 
his  troops  pass  in  boats,  and  takes  that  oppor- 
tunity to  search  and  rob  them  of  their  plunder. 
Marches  to  the  Jylum,  Chelum  (Hydaspes). 
Notice  of  Afghans  immediately  on  passing  the 
Chelum.  Rawit  Pundy,  not  of  Oude»  but  of 
Rohillas  fixed  here  (in  Siadsagur).  Hassan 
Abdal^  Youscf  Zei,  seem  two  territories  of 
Chiefs.  A  river  next — but  what  river  ?  From 
Youaef  Zei  he  sends  off  his  elephants  and  bag- 
gage to  Herat ;  marches  himself  towards  Ca- 
bul,  and  crosses  the  Indus  with  its  five 
branches  at  Pishore  confluence,  called  Attock. 
Two  are  rivulets,  three  streams ;  one  the  At- 
tock, anciently  called  Hit-Ab,  Blue  River. 
Arrives  at  Cabul,  aoth  Nov.  17  39. 
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11)  Greek  characters  would  be  necessarily  Zardrus.  The  source 
of  this  stream  is  far  to  the  north-east,  in  the  mountains  of 
Ghaloor;  descending  from  which,  it  mns  to  Feerouzpoor, 
where  it  receives  the  Biah,  and  with  that  falls  either  into  the 
Chen-ab  or  into  the  Indus  itself,  as  already  noticed.  Arrian 
mentions  a  river  called  Neudrus,  which  joins  the  Samnges**, 
but  without  any  attributes  to  enable  us  to  discover  what  it  is. 
It  may  be  the  Caul,  which,  according  to  de  la  Rochette,  is  de- 
rived from  the  Setledj,  and  falls  into  it  again ;  or,  according  to 
others,  has  a  separate  source,  and  joins  the  Setledj  from  the 
north-east.  As  Arriati^  professes  his  doubt  of  every  thing  be- 
yond the  Hy'phasis,  and  we  are  not  concerned  in  reality  with 
the  Setledj  at  all,  it  is  not  necessary  to  pursue  the  inquiry.  I 
shall  only  add,  that  Ptolemy  joins  the  Zardrus  with  the  Bipasis, 
that  is,  the  Setledj  with  the  Biah,  and  brings  their  united 
stream,  not  into  the  Indus,  but  the  Chen-ab  '\ 

The  province  between  the  Biah  and  Setledj  is  styled  Beyt 
JaUndhar,^  in  breadth  fifty  cose. 

Such  is  the  detail  of  the  five  rivers  ^ ;  and  when  the  Ayeen 
Akbari  calls  them  six,  either  in  the  province  of  Lahore  or  Moul- 
tan,  it  always  includes  the  Indus,  Avithout  any  respect  to  the 
Setledj,  as  consisting  of  two  streams.     It  will  be  of  some  im- 

9*  Perhapi  rather  into  the  Ravec.  Outche;  returned  to  Dehli  1352.     In  1353 

5*  This  will  not  appear  either  in  Ptolemy  or  he  made  a  canal  from  the   Suttuluj  to  the 

Mercator'8  Map,  because  he  maket  the  Hy-  Jicker  [Jidger],  a  stream  which  falls  into  the 

daspes  prevail  over  the  Akesincs,  and  there-  Jumaa  below  Agra.    See  Rennell's  First  Map 

fore  the  stream  he  brings,  them  into  is  called  of  India. 

the  Hydaspet,  and  not  the  Chen-abj  or  Ake-        From  Ferose»poor,  near  the  junction  of  the 

sines.  Suttuluj  with  the  Biah,  to  Tibhcrhind.   Dow, 

9^  Ferose  III.  Emperor  of  the  Patan  race  vol.  i.  p.  366.  ed.  J792.    Other  canals  were 

mounted  the  throne  in  13519  in  Scindi.    He  planned. 

was  at  Tatta,  Scwan,  Bicker,  [Behker]  and 
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portance  to  geography,  by  tliis  eaumemtioii  of  names,  to  pro- 
vent  future  mistakes ;  not  that  I  apprehend  I  have  completed 
the  catalogue,  for  it  is  probable  that  future  travellers,  in  cross- 
ing this  country  in  different  latitudes,  may  collect  many  more 
local  appellations,  but  an  outline  is  drawn  which  may  be  filled 
up  as  future  discovery  shall  afford  the  means.  No  consequence, 
indeed,  will  attach  to  this  secondary  object ;  but  it  is  a  matter 
of  curiosity,  at  leasts  to  connect  the  Macedonian  appellations,, 
disfigured  as  they  are,  with  the  native  names  of  rivers,  and  to 
give  a  specimen  of  what  may  be  pursued  to  advantage  by  thoae 
Avho  are  proficients  in  Oriental  learning. 

But  after  conducting  these  five  streams  individually  into  the 
Indus,  some  general  observations  are  necessary  to  complete  our 
purpose.  The  sources  of  all  the  streams  whicli  fall  into  the 
main  channel  of  the  Indus  are  to  the  south  of  that  great  ridge 
called  Hindoo  Khoo,  whicli  separates  Tartary  from  Hindostan  y 
the  Indus  itself,  according  to  Major  Rennell  and  the  Ayeen 
Akbari,  cuts  that  chain  ^',  like  the  Ganges  and  Burhampooter : 
its  ultimate  source  is  still  unknown.  The  chain  of  mountains 
coming  from  Candahar,  the  Paropdmisus  of  the  anci«its,  and 
the  seat  of  the  modem  Agwhans  or  Afghans,  takes  a  sweep  ta 
the  north  as  far  as  Cabul,  and  furnishes  those  streams  which  fiall 
into  the  Indus  from  the  west.  If  this  chain  is  cut  by  the  Indus, 
it  towers  again  on  the  eastern  side  of  tliat  river,  and,  dividing 
itself  to  encircle  Cashmeer,  emits  the  Chelum  or  Hydaspes  from 
its  northern  ridge,  while  its  southern  chain  sends  forth  the 
Akesines,  Hydradtes,  and  Hy'phasis.  The  mountains  which 
cover  Cashmeer  on  the  east  appear  to  branch  again  inta  two 

'    .  ^  Arrian  asserts  the  contrary.    Lib.  %.  p.  f 99* 
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ridges**,  called  by  Cberef-eddin  Tchamou,  and  by  the  moderns 
Jummoo,  between  which  the  route  of  Timour  hes  in  his  re- 
turn ^  from  Dehli,  and  within  wliich  '%  it  is  probable,  the 
sources  of  the  Setledj  will  be  found. 

Tlie  rains  which  fall  in  these  mountains  swell  all  tlie  rivers 
which  join  the  Indus  from  the  west,  or  from  the  east,  about  the 
summer'^  solstice "**;  and  from  this  circumstance  both  Alex- 
ander and  Timour,  who  planned  a  summer  campaign,  ex- 
perienced all  the  ineonveniencies  of  winter-  The  limits  of  tliese 
rains  may  be  fixed  at  Moultan ;  and  from  Moultan,  the  Indus, 
Hke  the  Nile,  flows  towards  the  sea  through  a  country  rarely 
xefreshed  by  tlie  genial  shower  or  nutritious  dew,  and  con- 
denmed  to  everlasting  steriUty  ""^  except  a  nanow  margin  which 
is  moistened  by  the  stream. 

In  conducting  the  navigation  of  the  fleet  through  this  desert 
tract,  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  situation  for  the  tribes  which  Alex- 
ander found  to  conquer.  Some  information  may  be  co^ 
Jected  from  the  Ayeen  Akbari,    d'Anville,   and  Rennell ;    but 

•'  See  this  confirmed  by   Forstcr,  vol.  ii.  ***^  The  country  on  both  sideS  the  Indus  is 

p.  44.  hardly  capable  of  cultivation  at  any  distance 

^  This  18  the  reason  that  on  his  return  wo  from  the  stream.     On  the  stream  itself  wc 

find  him  at  the  Genave,  (Chen-ab»)  without  find  pastures  and  herdsmen  ;  but  beyond  these 

notice  of  the  more  eastern  Panje-ab  rivers.  pastures,  on  the  eastern  side,  is  a  desert  termi- 

^  See  this  conjecture  verified  in  Forster's  nated  by  the  Sand  mountains,  the  residence  of 

Travels,  vol.  i.  pp.  206,  207,  208.  211.  the  Ashambetees  or  Jams.     On  the  western 

**'  Diodorus,  lib.  i.  p.  51,  takes  notice  of  side,  another  desert  extending  to  the  range  of 

this.  rocks  inhabited  by  the  Belootches. 

"*  The  rains  cease  in  October,  and  »  cold  The   Belootches   arc    Acorn-eaters,    from 

north  wind  blows  five  or  six  months.    Bemier.  Bek>ot9  an  acorn.     Bread  made  of  acorns  poU 

No  rain  in  Scindi.    See  Strabo,  hb.  xv.  p.  691,  verised  is  the  common  food  of  the  inhabicaoCt 

who  says,  the  rains  in  the  higher  country  begin  of  the  mountains  of  Farsistaiv  and  Khousistan. 

early  in  spring,   and  last  till  the  setting  of  Mr.  H.  Jones. 
Arcturus  (autumn). 
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unless  we  can  suppose  a  better  government  and  greater  industry 
to  have  produced  a  superior  population,  to  that  which  modern 
accounts  will  justify,  the  conquest  "**  must  have  been  of  small 
importance  to  the  conqueror. 

If  I  could  hope  for  health  and  leisure  to  attend  this  conqueior 
through  his  several  Campaigns,  I  am  persuaded  that  the  geo- 
graphical accuracy  of  Arrian,  whenever  he  follows  Ptolemy  and 
AristobCilus,  is  as  demonstrable  to  the  westward  of  the  Indus, 
as  towards  the  east ;  but  with  that  at  present  we  are  not  con- 
cerned. My  intention  has  been  to  prove,  that  the  series  of 
rivers  in  the  Panje-ab  is  the  same  in  Arrian,  Ptolemy,  and  the 
Ayeeh  Akbari,  and  that  the  names  preserved  in  Ptolemy  are  all 
correspondent  to  the  Sanskreet*'^  This  is  what  the  demon- 
stration required,  at  a  period  when  the  Sanskreet  was  the  na^- 
tive  language,  unmixed  by  foreign  communication,  and  uncor-^ 
rupted  by  Greek,  Tartar,  or  Persian  invaders.  I  conclude, 
therefore,  that  the  following  enumeration  is  verified  :: 


Arrian. 
Hydaspes, 
A-kesin-es, 
Hydra6tes, 
Hy'phasis, 
Saranges, 


Ptolemy^ 
Bidaspes, 
Sandabala,, 
Rhuadis, 
Bipasis, 
Zadadrus, 


Sanskreet. 
Bidasta,  or  Bedusta, 
Chandar-Bahka, 
lyrawutti, 
Beypasha, 
Shatooder,  or  Satludj* 


*^  Behker  and  Scwec  only  occur  in  this  Indus  is  properly  so  called  in  Oriental  hyper- 
tract.  Their  relative  value  is  considered  here»  bole»  not  only  from  its  size  but  inundationi. 
after.  Paulino^  p.  167. 

*^  Sindba  in  Sanskreet  signifies  sea.     The 
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III.     NIKAIA,    OR    XIK^A. 

After  establishing  the  several  rivers  with  their  mutual  con- 
nection and  relation,  let  us  return  to  the  Hydaspes  or  Chelum, 
to  search  for  the  position  of  Nik^a.  The  iJiscovery  is  not  diffi- 
cult ;  for  though  the  present  road  from  Attock  to  Lahore  crosses 
the  Chelum  at  Rotas,  and  it  would  have  been  agreeable  to  tlie 
plan  already  laid  down  to  have  conducted  Alexander  by  this 
route,  wc  are  directed  by  Arrian  with  so  much  precision  to  an-^ 
other  point,  that  we  can  hardly  be  mistaken.  On  a  bend  of 
the  Hydaspes,  he  says,  tliere  is  an  island ,  surrounded  by  the 
river,  with  a  second  branch,  or  artificial  canal,  on  the  eastern 
side.  Below  the  southern  point  of  this  island,  and  the  reunion 
of  the  river,  P6rus  had  drawn  up  his  forces  on  the  eastern  side ; 
Alexander,  leaving  Craterus  with  a  considerable  body  of  forces 
opposed  to  P6rus,  marched  in  the  night  to  effect  a  passage, 
under  cover  of  this  island,  to  the  opposite  shore.  He  embarked 
himself  in  a  galley,  and  conveyed  his  troops  in  boats  brought 
over  land  from  the  Indus.  He  had  scarcely  disembarked  them, 
when  he  found  himself  encircled  by  another  channel,  which, 
being  swelled  by  the  solstitial  rains,  he  forded  with  great  diffi- 
culty ;  then,  turning  to  his  right,  he  followed  the  course  of  the 
stream,  and,  after  defeating  the  son  of  P6rus,  advanced  to  the 
spot  where  the  king  himself  had  drawn  up  his  forces  opposite 
to  Crdterus.  Here  the  battle  was  fought,  and  here  must  be  the 
siteofNik^a"*. 

***  Major  Rennell,  in  hit  Memoir^  p.  93 »  Jamad,  by  de  la  Rochette^             60  miies. 

concludes  that  Alexander  patsed  the  Chelum  by  Rennell's  first  Map,      65  miles. 

at  Rotas ;  but  in  the  accompanying  map  places  by  Rcnnell's  second  Map,  28  miles. 

tJicH  lower  down        -         -          2JB  miles.  Arrian  says,  Alexander  marched  one  huor 
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The  distance  from  his  camp  on  the  western  side  of  the  river 
to  the  head  of  the  island  is  given  by  Arrian,  and  may  be  esti- 
mated at  niilfc  miles.  If,  therefore,  we  can  find  an  island  in 
modern  geography  Avhich  will  correspond  with  this  of  Arrian, 
we  have  a  precise  point  given,  and  have  only  to  fix  Nik6a  at 
the  requisite  distance  below.  Such  an  island  is  found,  and 
situated  on  a  bend  of  the  Chelum  or  Hydaspes,  about  twenty- 
eight  miles  below  Rotas,  and  in  a  more  direct  line  between 
Attock  and  Lahore  than  Rotas  itself.  The  road  probably  passed 
at  this  place  in  earlier  times,  and  has  been  diverted  to  Rotas 
only  because  the  island  afforded  a  strong  post,  which  in  India  is 
always  a  source  of  exaction.  This  island  is  called  Jamad  by  de 
la  Rochette,  and  by  Major  Rennell  in  liis  second  Map ;  in  his 
first  Map  it  contains  a  fort  named  Shah  Buldien's  "^  Fort,  equi- 
valent, I  conclude,  to  Cheref-eddin's  '"^  Chehabeddin.  It  is  re- 
markable that  Chehabeddin  "^  should  oppose  the  progress  of 
Timour,  at  the  distance  of  sixteen  centuries,  almost  in  the  very 
spot  where  P6rus  had  encountered  Alexander.  From  the  re- 
sistance of  Chehabeddin,  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  island 
has  the  advantage  of  high  ground  and  woods,  as  described  by 


dred  and  fifty  etadia  from  his  camp  to  the 
island  ;  by  a  rude  calculation  I  make  it  nine 
miles.  As  the  stadium  of  Arrian  has  already 
been  made  to  appear  yery  indefinite,  I  can 
only  say  it  is  not  here  the  stadium  of  eight  to 
a  mile  ;  for  if  it  were,  Alexander  must  have 
marched  twice  iS  miles,  transported  an  army 
across  a  river,  and  fought  two  battles,  in  the 
space  of  about  eighteen  or  twenty  hours.  I 
pretend  not,  however,  to  any  degree  of  accu- 
racy, as  the  account  of  this  battle  is  taken  not 
from  the  journal  but  the  history* 

'^7  Shah-Bul-Deen  (I  guess),  that  is  to  say, 
King,  Spade  of  Religion.     Shah  Abou  Deen, 


literally,  King  Father  of  Religion.  Mr.  H. 
Jones. 

'°*  Vol.  iii.  p.  48.     French  edition. 

^  Chehabeddin  Mobarec  etoit  prince  d*unc 
tele  de  la  nviere  de  Jamad.  II  avoit  un  grand 
nombre  de  domestiqucs  et  d'officiers,  et  il 
etoit  puissant  en  bien  et  en  meubles.  Chexx/* 
eddin,  torn.  iii.  p.  48. 

To  this  the  translator,  Petis  de  la  Croix, 
subjoins  k  note.^ 

Jamad.  Riviere  pres  de  PIndus.  C'est  la 
suite  de  la  riviere  de  Dendana,  qui  vieotdc 
Cachmir. 
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Arriaw ;  and  that  it  was  a  place  of  importance  *""  in  Timour's 
time  cannot  be  doubted  ;  for  the  river,  in  this  part  of  its  course 
at  least,  took  the  name  of  Jamad,  and  if  there  w*  a  road  to  it 
from  Attock,  there  consequently  was  another  from  this  fort  to 
Lahore* 

Nik^a  being  the  point  at  which  the  voyage  commences,  I 
shall  settle  the  longitude  and  latitude  of  this  place  by  Mr. 
Gossellin's  method  of  correcting  Ptolemy ;  and  as  it  is  one  object 
of  this  work  to  reconcile  ancient  geography  with  modern,  the 
system  of  Mr.  Gossellin  is  worthy  of  consideration^ 

His  system  I  am  not  bound  to  adopt  in  all  its  parts,  neither 
do  I  believe  that  the  geography  of  Erat6stbeaes  "*  was  founded, 
as  he  asserts,  upon  the  writings  of  Py'tlieas  of  Marseilles.  I 
have  much  hesitation  also  in  acceding  to  M.  GosselHn's  opinion, 
tliat  a  stadium  is  the  seven  hundredth  "*  part  of  a  degree  of  a 
gi^eat  circle,  for  I  reckon  it  a  six  Jiundredth  part,  and  that  on 
the  authority  of  Mr.  d'AnviUe. 

The  Olympic  stadium  is  estimated  at  six  hundred "'  Greek 
feet,  and  the  Greek  foot  is  very  nearly  equal  to  the  English. 
Eight  "^  of  these  stadia  are  reckoned  equivalent  to  a  Roman 
mile,  and  there  are  nearly  nine  in  a  mile  EnjgUsh.     But  as  my 


And  p.  49-     Se  confianta  la  force  de  son  600  feet  =94^  French  toises. 

94i 
9 


hie*  <|u'il  croyek  inaocesMble.  94^ 

"»  GosseUin  Gcog.  des  Grccs,  p.  46.  ^ 

■"  This,  howtver,  is  said  to  be  the  estimt-  ""^ 

tiofi  of  Eratosthenes.  '^^^ 

"^  Others  make  it  six  hundred  and  twenty-  ^ 

five^    D'AofiUe   Mesurea  Itin.   p»  70.     See  756  toises.    D'An- 

Blair's  Gcog.  p.  67.  viilc's  Rom.  irnle.^ 

"4  Eight  one-third  according  to  P^ybiuSi  b»t  the  nule  English,  according  to  d'AnviUo, 

Stfabo«  p.  312*  is  eight  htindred  and  twenty-six  toises,  so  that 

D' AnviUe  nerer  values  this  one^tlMrd  of  nine  Oly  nnpic  sudia  are  equal  to  a  mile  Englisl^ 

]?oiy^uftiD  bis  calcvUtioxL.  and  twenty-four  one-half  toises  over. . 


850I  toises  J 
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authorities  are  French,  the  calculation  will  be  more  easily  stated 
in  toises  than  English  measures.  The  French  toise,  however, 
being  six  feA,  and  the  foot  French  to  the  foot  English  neaiiy 
as  sixteen  to  fifteen,  the  reduction  may  be  easily  made  by  any 
one  who  wishes  to  compare  it  with  the  EngUsh  mile.  Let  us 
observe  next,  that  d'Anville  reckons  seventy-five  miles  Roman 
as  equal  to  a  degree  of  a  great  circle,  and  then  let  us  inquire 
whether  five  hundred,  six  hundred,  or  seven  hundred  stadia 
correspond  best  witli  this  estimate  of  a  degree. 

The  Roman  mile  of   75  to  a  degree  produces  56,700  toises. 

The  stadium  of  500  .  47,250 

stadium  of  600  56,700 

stadium  of  700  66,150 


Hence  it  appears,  that  the  computation  by  six  hundred  stadia 
to  a  degree  contains  exactly  tlie  same  number  of  toises  as  the 
estimate  by  the  Roman  mile,  which  in  fact  it  ought  to  do. 
Why,  therefore,  Mr.  Gossellin  assumes  the  stadium  of  seven 
hundred  to  a  degree,  in  order  to  cbnect  the  longitudes  of  Pto- 
lemy, is  a  question  for  discussion. 

His  system  "*  is  this,  that  the  chart  of  Erat6sthenes  was  upon 


"'  In  the  French  translation  of  this  work 
there  is  a  note  inserted^  pronouncing  that  the 
astronomical  differs  from  the  Olympic  or  civil 
stadium  ;  and  that  the  former  is  an  aliquot 
part  of  the  measure  of  the  earth.  It  is  added^ 
that  the  stadium  of  700  to  a  degrcCf  adopted 


stead  of  the  world  by  the  sUndard  ;  that  is,  I 
doubt  whether  the  ancients  adopted  this  prac* 
tice.  But  if  a  degro;  measured  by  the  astro- 
nomical stadium  consist  of  57>o6o  toises*  tt 
approaches  so  nearly  to  56,700,  that  is,  the 
measure  of  a  degree  by  6op  Olympic  st«dia» 


by  Eratosthenes*  makes  the  degrree  consist  of  as  to  come  within  560  toises,  which  is  little 

57,060  toises,  not  of  66,1501  as  is  here  as-  more  than  half  a  toiae,  or  three  feet  00  a  sta- 

serted.     I  have  never  yet  met  with  this  astro-  dium ;  a  difference  hardly  requiring  a  resort  to 

nomical  stadium  ;  but  I  doubt  the  propriety  two  different  stadia  for  rectification.     I  hare 

of  measuring  the  standard  by  the  woiid,  in-  been  convinced  by  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph, 
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a  plain  ***,  in  which  his  principal  parallel  passed  through  Rhodes  ; ' 
but  the  chart  of  Ptolemy  was  upon  a  sphere,  and  as  he  reckoned 
five  hundred  stadia  equal  to  a  degree  of  a  great  circle,  he  allowed 
four  hundred  to  a  degree  on  the  parallel  of  Rhodes.  But  Mr. 
Gossellin  says,  that  Ptolemy  ought  to^have  allowed  five  hundred 
stadia  to  a  degree  on  the  parallel  of  Rhodes  (for  that  was  the 
estimation  of  Erat6sthencs  himself),  and  to  have  taken  seven 
hundred  stadia  to  a  degree  at  the  equator. 

The  method  Mr.  Gossellin  takes  in  consequence  of  this,  to 
correct  the  longitudes  of  Ptolemy,  is,  to  multiply  the  longitude 
by  five  hundred,  and  divide  the  produce  by  seven  hundred,  in 
order  to  reduce  stadia  of  five  hundred  in  a  degree  to  those  of 
seven  hundred.  The  success  of  this  experiment  is  extraordinary  ; 
and  having  explained  the  principle  it  is  founded  on,  I  must 
leave  the  defence  of  it  to  Mr.  Gossellin  himself.  This  is,  how- 
ever, the  mode  of  calculation  in  regulating  the  longitude  of  the 
principal  places,  adopted  in  the  following  pages. 

It  is  Avell  known  that  the  latitudes  of  Ptolemy  are  more  cor- 
rect than  his  longitudes ;  and  this  arose,  according  i:o  Mr. 
Gossellin,  from  his  taking  seven  hundred  stadia  to  a  degree  of 
latitude,  while  he  assumed  only  five  hundred  "^  to  a  degree  of 
longitude.  It  is  not  requisite  for  me  to  enter  into  this  question, 
or  to  inform  the  reader  that  a  degree  of  every  great  circle  is 
equal ;  but  another  diflSculty  I  had  to  encounter,  which  was  to 

that  I  was  misled  in  adopting  Mr.  Gossellin 'a  Mercator's  chapts»  and  the  rule  given  for  cal* 

calculation  ;     but    as    it    had    been    applied  culating  the  true  longitude  according  to  the 

throughout  the  former  edition,  I  could  not  diminution  of  the  degree  of  longitude  in  pro- 

easily  retract  it  without  a  general  alteration  of  portion  to  the  distance  from  the  equator, 
the  work  t  I  have  therefore  let  it  stand,  but         "^  This  is  incorrect.      Ptolemy  invariably 

think  it   right  to   guard   it   with   this  cau-  reckons  a  degree  of  a  great  circle,  whether  of 

tiop.  the  equator  or  of  a  meridian^  equal  to  500 

"*  Mr.   Dalrymplc  approfcs  of  plain,   or  sudia.     Bishpp  Horseley. 
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obtain  an  accurate  statement  of  the  difference  of  longitude  be- 
tween the  Fortunate  Islands,  or  Ferro,  (which  is  the  first 
meridian  of  Ptolemy,)  and  the  meridian  of  Greenwich  or  Paris, 
on  which  most  of  the  charts  I  was  concerned  with  were  founded. 
I  referred  this  question  to  Mr.  de  la  Rochette  "',  whose  know- 
ledge of  the  science  qualifies  him  to  solve  problems  of  much 
greater  intricacy,  and  his  solution  I  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix '**.  The  result  of  it  is  this,  that  Ptolemy  makes  the  dif- 
ference of  longitude  between  Ferro  and  London  twenty  degrees, 
while  the  real  difference,  according  to  Maskeline's  Tables,  is 
iT"  40'  13".  This  is  consequently  the  allowance  to  be  made ; 
and  instead  of  3""  3(y,  which  Ptolemy  gives  between  London  and 
Paris,  the  real  difference  is  2^  25'  37'. 

With  these  preparations  before  me,  I  make  the  first  experi- 
ment upon  Nik^a  on  the  Hydaspes,  that  is,  the  isle  of  Jamad 
in  the  Chelum,  from  whence  I  take  the  first  departure  of  the 
fleet. 

Ptolemy  has  not  Nik^a  in  his  series,  but  Book6phala  only  "*'' ; 
as  Book^phalaf,  however,  is  supposed  to  have  been  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  river,  the  difference  is  inconsiderable. 

Longitude  of  Jamad,  by  Major  Rennell,  Tl""  50'  east  of  Greenwich. 

Longitude  of  Ferro,  -  -  17"*  40'  west. 

True  difference  of  longitude  between!  ^^o ^i* 

JIT.  X  89  3(y  0 

Jamad  and  Ferro,         .         .         j 

Longitude  by  Ptolemy,  -  125"  3(y  0" 

■**  Mr.  dc  la  Rochette  is  the  author  of  a  a  map  for  the  conquetta  of  AlezaDder»  which 

variety  of  maps  published  by  Faden  ;  particu*  I  would  have  obtained  for  this  work  if  I  had 

larly  two>  one  of  India  and  one  of  the  Pro-  dared  to  venture  on  the  purchase, 

pontis,  which  place  him  high  in  the  rank  of  »*•  See  Appendix,  No.  II. 

modern  geographers.    He  has  composed  also  '^  See  Ccllanus,  tom.  ii.  529. 
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Mr.  Gossellin's  method  of  correction  follows :' 
Longitude  by  Ptolemy,         125} 


m 


• 

500  stadia. 

62500 

• 

700  1 

250 

Stadia, 

62750  1  89 

■ 

5600 

6750 

6300 

450 

700 

60  minutes. 

27000  1  38 

a 

2100 

6000 

■ 

5600 

400  reduciblt 

*"  Mctbod  is  the  IVtnch  tnadatkni. 

135*  iff 
500 

63500 
350 

• 

62750  1  700 
6750     

450      V  3«' 
60 

27000 
6000 

400 

Q 
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This  process  I  have  thought  would  not  be  unacceptable,  as  I 
have  frequently  stood  in  need  of  similar  assistance  myself;  and 
upon  my  submitting  it  to  Mr.  Wales,  seeing .  that  89"*  38'  was 
only  eight  minutes  more  than  the  true  difference  of  longitude, 
his  observation  was,  "  That  Mr.  Gossellin's  method  of  correction 
"  succeeded  wonderfully  in  this  instance  "*.'' 

III.     NIKAIA,    NIKEA. 

Longitude  by  Ptolemy,  from  Ferro,       -         •      125^"  30'  0" 
Longitude  of  Ptolemy,  reduced  to  Greenwich,! 
and  corrected  by  Mr.  Gossellin's  method,    j 
Longitude  by  Rennell,  -  .        .  39^  30'  0" 


Latitude  by  Ptolemy,  -  -  -  30^  20' O 

Latitude  by  Rennell,  -  -  -  31"  40'  O'' 

Latitude  by  de  la  Rochette,  -  -  31''  30'  0" 


At  Nik6a  "%  therefore,  we  fix  the  departure  of  the  fleet  on  the 
twenty-third  of  October,  in  the  year  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  before  Christ.  ^  The  views  of  Alexander  in  preparing  the 
fleet  and  undertaking  the  navigation  have  been  sufficiently 
noticed  already  ;  but  the  anxiety  which  oppressed  his  mind  can- 
not be  exhibited  better  than  in  the  description  of  Arrian  "^,  or 
the  language  of  Nearchus  himself. 

'"  For  a  mistake  relative  to  Ptolemy  which  ***  Diod6ru8  makes  the  departure  from  the 

'occurred  in  this  place,  I  have  been  justly  cen-  Akesines.     Lib.  xvii.  234. 

sured  by  the  French  translator,  and  many  of  •**  Arrian  introduces  this  account  after  the 

my  friends  at  home.     I  have  now  expunged  it,  fleet  had  reached  ^  Fattala  ;  but  as  Nearchus 

and  an  acknowledgment  of  my  error  is  the  best  commanded    during   the  passage   down    the 

apology  I  can  make.          '^  Indus,  it  is  much  more  probable  that  the  con- 
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He  dreaded,  says  the  historian,  the  length  of  the  voyage,  the 
danger  of  a  desert  coast,  the  want  of  harbours,  and  the  difficulty 
of  suppHes ;  he  was  fearful  least  a  failure  should  tarnish  the 
splendour  of  his  former  actions;   still,  however,  the  desire  of 
attempting  something  new  and  extraordinary  prevailed.     But 
who  was  to  command  such  an  expedition  ?     Who  was  capable 
of  inspiring  the  men  with  confidence  ;  or  persuading  them,  that 
in  undertaking  such  a  service  they  were  not  abandoned  to  de- 
struction ?     Such,    says   Nearchus,    was   the    perturbation    of 
Alexander  when  he  ordered  me  to  attend  him,  and  consulted 
me  on  the  choice  of  a  commander.     "  One,'*  said  he,  "  excuses 
"  himself  because  he  thinks  the  danger  insuperable ;  others  are 
"  unfit  for  the  service  from  timidity ;  others  think  of  nothing 
**  but  how  to  get  home;  and  many  I  cannot  approve  for  a 
^'  variety  of  other  reasons.''     "  Upon  hearing  this,''  says  Near- 
chus, "  I  offered  myself  for  the  command,  and  promised  the 
"  king  that,  under  the  protection  of  God  "^  I  would  conduct 
"  the  fleet  safe  into  the  gulph  of  Persia,  if  the  sea  were  navi- 
"  gable,  and  the  Undertaking  within  the  power  of  man  to  per- 
*'  form."     Alexander  hesitated  ;   he  loved  Nearchus,  and  ad-  . 

eultation  took  place  befoift  his  first  appoint*  the  rl?er.  Schneider^  in  order  to  support  his 
mcnt  than  after  he  was  actually  in  com-  opinion,  considers  the  tricrarchs  not  as  com- 
mand, mandersy  but  as  fitters  out  of  the  gallics,  in  the 
Schmieder  thinks  that  this  consultation  with  Athenian  sense  of  the  term.  But  at  Athens 
Nearchus  took  place  not  at  Nikea,  but  im-  this  was  an  office  of  burden ;  and  Alexander, 
mediately  previous  to  the  sailing  of  the  fleet  possessedashewasof  immense  treasures,  would 
from  the  mouih  of  the  Indus ;  but  to  this  it  hardly  require  this  sacrifice  from  his  officers  : 
may  be  objected,  that  Nearchus  was  evidently  he  might  indeed  hayc  employed  them  severally 
dccbred  admiral  when  all|Jie  great  officers  of  as  inspectors  or  commissioners,  one  to  each 
the  mrroy  were  named  trierarchs  or  captains  of  «hip  respectively. 

gallics.     They  none  of  them  sailed  from  the  "'  T5  BtS,      Arrian  was  the  disciple  g{ 

Indus,  but  only  continued  with  the  fleet  dowu  Epictetus. 
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Tnired  him  the  more  for  the  promptitude  of  his  offer ;  but  how 
could  he  expose  such  a  friend  to  the  distresses  and  hazard  of 
such  a  voyage !  Nearchus  still  persisted  in  his  proposal,  and 
intreated  the  acceptance  of  his  services.  At  length  the  king, 
who  had  probably  consulted  him  with  the  hope  that  his  spirit 
would  prompt  him  to  make  the  offer,  consented,  and  named 
him  admiral  of  the  fleet.  The  appointment  answered  his  ex- 
pectation ;  for  the  men  destined  to  the  embarkation  no  longer 
considered  the  expedition  as  desperate,  when  they  found  a  man 
so  much  in  the  king^s  favour  and  confidence  was  to  be  the  com- 
mander, and  one  whom  they  knew  he  would  not  have  exposed 
to  inevitable  danger.  Alacrity  succeeded  to  terror,  the  ships 
were  equipped,  not  only  with  what  was  necessary,  but  with 
great  splendour ;  the  officers  vying  with  each  other  who  should 
coUeipt  the  best  men  for  the  service,  and  have  his  comple- 
ment'** most  effective.  Success  was  anticipated,  and  despair 
subdued. 

The  next  concern  was  the  appointment  of  the  officers,  and  a 
list  of  names  is  given  which  it  is  evident  does  not  specify  those 
who  performed  the  voyage,  but  such  as  had  a  temporary  com- 
mand only  during  the  passage  down  the  river.  The  amount 
is  thirty-three,  which  specifies  the  number  "^  of  gallies ;  but 
of  these  we  cannot  certify  that  any  circumnavigated  the  coast, 
except  Archias. 

•»•  •E>nrXiip«fiaT».  miolw  are  hYdf-dccked  reiaels,  accoitling  to 

••»  It  is  true  that  Arrian,  p.  236,  ays,  the  Gronotius ;  but  Casaubon  ad  Athca.  lib.  v. 

Triacontcri  were  eighty ;  but  under  that  title,  p.  203.  says,  they  were  rowed  with  two  banka 

as  a  general  one,   he  probably  includes  the  of  oars  from  the  head  to  the  mast,  and  from 

Htakim,  or  half- decked  tcssek    The  He-  the  mast  aft,  with  one.    Not.  p.  737. 
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Macedoxians. 

1.  Heph^stion,     son  of  Amyntor. 

2.  LeonnAtus,        Eunus. 

3.  Lysiniachus,     Agathodes. 

4.  Asclepioddms, Timander. 

5.  Archon,  Cliuias. 

6.  Demonlcus,      Athen^us. 

7.  Archias,  Anaxidotus- 

8.  Ophelias,  Sil^nus. 

9.  Timanthes,        Paritlades, 

These  were  all  citizens  of  Pella., 

10.  Nearchus  '*',     son  of  Androtimus. 

11.  Lamp^don,       Ldrichus. 

12.  Andr6sthenes,  Calllstratus. 

Citizens  of  Amphipolis. 
IS.  Cr^teras,  son  of  Alexander. 

14.  Perdiccas,  Orontes. 

Natives  of  Orestes. 

15.  Ptolemy,  son  of  Lagus. 

16.  Arist6nous,        Pis^us. 

Natives  of  Eord6a. 

17.  Metron,  son  of  Epicharmus. 

18.  Nicdrchides,      Simus. 

Natives  of  Pydna. 

19.  Attains,  son  of  Andr6menes. 

Native  of  Stymphaea. 

20.  Peucestas,         son  of  Alexander. 

Native  of  Mieza. 

'^  Nearchus  was  a  aative  of  Cretei  but  a  citizen  of  Amphipolii .  ^ 
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Macedonians. 

21.  Pithon,  son  of  Cr^teas. 

Native  of  Alcomenae. 

22.  Leonndtus,       son  of  Antipater. 

Native  of  Mgdd. 

23.  Pantauchus,     son  of  Nicoldus. 

Native  of  Aloris. 

24.  Mjlleas,  son  of  Z6ilus. 

Native  of  Ber^a. 
Thus  far  the  list  consists  of  Macedonians* 


25.  M6dius,  son  of  Oxynthemis.  • 
Native  of  Larissa,  in  Thessaly. 

26.  E^unenes,         son  of  Hier6nymus. 

Native  of  Cardia. 

27.  Critobtklus,        son  of  Plato. 

Native  of  Cos. 

28.  Thoas,  son  of  Menod6rus. 

29.  M^andras,         Mandr6genes. 

Natives  of  Magnesia. 

SO.  Andron,  son  of  C4belas. 

Native  of  Teios. 

31.  Nicocles,  son  of  Pasicrates. 

Native  of  Soli,  in  Cyprus. 

32.  Nithddon  ^^     son  of  Pny'tagoras. 

Native  of  Salamis,  in  Cyprus. 

"•  Nitb^phon  Gronar. 
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33.  Magdas  '*",        son  of  Phamooches. 
A  Persian. 

Onesicritus  of  Astypalea,  Pilot,   and   Master  of  Alexander's 

own  ship. 

Evdgoras,  son  of  E6cleon  a  Corinthian,  Secretary,  or  Commissary 

to  the  Fleet. 

Instead  of  this  banen  list  of  officers,  many  of  whom  certainly 
did  not  accompany  Nearchus  round  the  coast,  and  many  whose 
names  are  never  mentioned  except  upon  this  occasion,  it  would 
have  been  some  satisfaction,  if  it  were  possible,  to  have  pre- 
served the  list  of  those  who  were  the  real  first  explorers  of  the 
Indian  ocean ;  but  out  of  the  whole  number  here  enumerated, 
the  only  names  which  occur  afterwards  in  the  naiTative  are  those 
of  Archias  and  Onesicritus. 

Nearchus  ^\  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  a  native  of  Crete, 
but  was  enrolled  a  citizen  of  Amphlpolis,  most  probably  at  the 
time  when  Philip,  having  taken  that  city  from  the  Athenians, 
was  collecting  inhabitants  in  order  to  establish  it  as  a  fortress, 
and  the  mart  of  his  new  conquests  in  Thrace.  Nearchus 
did  not  continue  at  Amphlpolis,  but  came  up  to  the  court  of 
Phihp,  and  had  so  ingratiated  himself  with  Alexander,  that,  in 
the  family  dissensions  which  arose  upon  the  secession  of  Oly'm- 
pias,  and  some  secret  transactions  of  her  son  in  regard  to  a 
marriage   with   the   daughter  of  Pexoddrus,   satrap  of  Cdria, 

»3»  Bag6a8.    Gronovius.     But  why  ?  That  however,  that  it  is  the  same  Andr68thcnes  who 

eunuch  hardly  attended  the  army.  went  down  the  gulph  of  Persia  to  explore  the 

Strabo  mentions  an  Andr68thenes  of  Thasus,  Arabian  coast.     Ar.  lib.  vii.  p.  301. 
p.  766,   who  sailed  with   Nearchus,   but  he         '3»  Sec  Sainte  Croix,  Exam.  p.  250. 
does  not  say  in  what  capacity  ;  I  conclude^ 
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Philip  banished  Nearchus,  with  some  others  whom  he  supposed 
too  much  attached  to  the  interests  of  Alexander  '**.  Upon  the 
death  of  Philip,  he  was  recalled  ;  and  his  suflferings  in  the 
cause  naturally  secured  the  affections  of  liis  sovereign,  and  suf- 
ficiently account  for  the  confidence  of  the  fleet  inspired  by  his 
appointment. 

This  is  the  officer  whom  we  are  now  to  accompany ;  but 
if  the  whole  of  his  journal  is  preserved  by  Arrian,  there  is  some 
reason  to  complain  of  the  commander  for  recording  all  that  con- 
tributed to  his  own  glory,  and  to  lament  that  he  did  not  rescue 
the  fame,  of  his  brave  followers  from  oblivion.  Heph^stion, 
Leonn^tus,  Lysimachus,  Pt61emy,  Crdterus,  A'ttalus,  Peu- 
cestas,  and  probably  many  others,  had  evidently  only  a  tem- 
porary or  honorary  command;  and  the  silence  of  Nearchus  xbl 
respect  to  the  others  throws  a  degi-ee  of  uncertainty  over  the 
remainder  of  the  catalogue.  Neither  does  it  any  where  clearly 
appear  what  number  of  ships  or  men  accompanied  Nearchus  to 
the  conclusion  of  the  voyage.  If  we  suppose  the  ships  of  war 
only  fit  for  the  service,  thirty  gallies  might  possibly  contain  from 
two  to  three  thousand '"  men ;  but  this  estimation  of  both  is 
uncertain,  and  in  reality  too  high,  considering  the  littlie  means 
of  support  they  found  on  the  voyage,  and  the  impossibility  of 
discriminating  the  fighting  men  from  the  mariners. 

The  mariners  were  supplied  from  a  number  of  Ph^nicians, 
Egyptians,  Cyprians,  I6nians,  natives  of  the  Hellespont  and 
Eg^an  islands,   who  had  accompanied  the  army  either  in  a 

*''  See  Plutarch  in  vita  Alexandria  p.  66g.  transports^  carried  no  more  troops  than  eight 

Edit.  Fraacforty  i599*  thousand.     The  marioers  I  find  no  proper  data- 

■^'  It  is  possible  that  I  ntay  estimate  the  to  calculate.    Atother  times,  indeed,  dghtees 

number  too  high,  both  here  and  on  the  voyage,  hundred  horse  and  tea  thoiuand  £M>t  are  em« 

See  ]kokala.     For  the  whole  fleet,  including  barked. 
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military  or  mercantile  character ;  neither  is  it  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  at  the  oar  many  of  the  natives  were  employed,  in- 
duced by  advantage,  or  compelled  by  force ;  for  this,  as  a  ser- 
vice  which  required  little  more  than  bodily  strength,  the  Greeks 
frequently  assigned  to  slaves,  or  those  removed  but  one  degree 
from  slavery. 

The  fleet  had  been  built  or  collected  on  the  Indus,  and  part 
of  it  had  been  brought  over  land  to  the  Hydaspes.  The  num- 
ber of  vessels  is  estimated  at  two  thousand  '^*  by  the  historians, 
including  all  sorts,  from  the  galley  to  the  tender.  The  collect- 
ing of  such  a  fleet  has  been  accounted  for  already,  and  the  pos- 
sibility, of  conveying  great  part  of  it  from  one  river  to  tlie  otlier, 
will  not  appear  extraordinary  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
a  similar  practice  at  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  or  consider  that 
Alexander  Avas  at  the  head  of  an  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand '^^  men,  and  was  possessed  of  treasures,  alliances,  de- 
pendents, and  tributaries,  sufficient  to  command  the  services  of 
all  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  country,  if  requisite. 

The  voyage  down  the  river  is  described  rather  as  a  triumphal 
procession  than  a  military  progress.  The  size  of  the  vessels,  the 
conveyance  of  horses  '^  on  board,  the  numbers  and  splendour  of 
the  equipment  attracted  the  natives  to  be  spectators  of  the 
pomp.  The  sound  of  instruments,  the  clang  of  arms,  the  com- 
mands of  the  officers,  the  measured  song  of  the  modulatoi^  ^^\ 

'^^  Eight  hundred  ships  of  war  and  trans*  to  direct  us  how  far.     The  ressels  were  pro- 
ports,  bably  taken  to  pieces. 

'"  We   must  suppose  some  extraordinary         «^  It  is  not  improbable  that  Alexander  had 

means  requisite,  as  the  space  between  the  In-  supplied  his  cavalry  with  horses  from  the  Pen. 

dus  and  Hydaspes  is  estimated  at  sixty-eight  jc-ab.     They  are  as  good  as  Irakics,  i.e.  Per. 

cose*  or  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles,  sian.     Ayeen  Akbari. 
This  distance,  indeed,   might  be   diminished         u?  KiXtvo-ro^. 
by  descending  the  Indus,  but  we  have  no  dau 
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the  responses  '^^  of  the  mariners,  the  dashing  of  the  oars,  and 
these  sounds  frequently  reverberated  from  overhanging  shores, 
are  all  scenery  presented  to  our  imagination  by  the  historians, 
and  evidently  bespeak  the  language  of  those  who  shared  Tjith 
pride  in  this  scene  of  triumph  and  magnificence.. 

Arrian  has  given  us  the  breadth  of  the  Hydaspe&  and  several 
other  streams  which  join  the  Indus^  but  informs  us,  he  has  the 
authority  of  Ptolemy  for  that  of  Ihe  Akesines  alone ;  that  river 
he  estimates  at  fifteen  "'  stadia,  the  Hydaspes  '^  at  twenty.  The 
Indus,  he  says,  was  forty  at  a  medium,  and  fifteen  where  nar- 
rowest; that  in  its  course  from  the  confluence  of  the  Akesines 
to  the  Delta  of  Pattala  it  was  an  hundred,  and  lower  towards 
the  sea  two  hundred.  By  any  value  of  the  stadium  this  esti*- 
mate  is  doubtless  too  high,  and  the  variety  of  accounts  recorded 
by  Strabo  **'  gives  room  for  much  uncertainty  upon  the  subject ; 
the  li^hest,  he  says,  was  an  hundred  stadia,  the  medium  fifty, 
and  the  lowest  seven.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  those  who 
differed  as  much  as  seven  from  an  hundred,  either  did  not  use 
the  same  stadium,  or  did  not  measure  the  river  at  the  same  time 
of  the  year  r  but  it  is  remarkable,  that  if  the  lowest  number  is 
considered  as  the  Olympic  ***  stadium  '^\  it  corresponds  nearly 
with  Mr.  Forster's  account  of  the  Indus  above  Attock,  where  he 
crossed  it,  and  estimated  it  at  three  quarters  of  a  mile  English  ^. 
Mr.  Forster  passed  in  July  when  the  rains  must  have  com- 
menced in  the  mountains,  though  they  had  not  reached  the 
.lower  country ;  if,  therefore,  we  allow  the  river  to  have  received 

•*•  So  Gronovius  renders  per).  '^  Nine  Olympic  stadia  wanted  just  14  yardi 

•J9  p.  322.  of  one  mile  English.     Bp.  H. 
•^  p.  239.  '*^  Eight  to  a  mile  Roman. 

M»  Lib.  XT.  p.  700.  *^  RcnncU,  p.  109. 
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some  accession  to  its  volume,  we  have  a  very  extraordinary 
correspondence  between  an  ancient  and  a  modem  account.  It 
would  be  well  if  we  could  reduce  the  larger  numbers  of  Arrian 
with  as  much  facility;  but  even  Mr.  d'AnviJle's  stadium  of 
fifty-one  toises,  which  gives  somewhat  more  than  sixteen  to  a 
mile  English^  must  here  fail  us ;  for  fifteen  stadia  would  make 
the  Akesines  near  a  mile  broad ;  twenty  would  give  a  mile  and 
quarter  to  the  Hydaspes  ;  forty  would  supply  two  miles  and  a 
half  to  the  Indus  above  the  confluence ;  an  hundred  produces 
six  miles  and  a  quarter  for  the  breadth  between  the  confluence 
and  Pattala;  and  two  hundred,  twelve  miles  and  an  half  for  its 
final  course.  Shall  we  impute  this  enormity  to  the  amplification 
of  the  Macedonians,  or  to  the  overflowing  of  the  river  ?  In  sup- 
port of  the  latter,  we  have  another  extravagance  of  Onesicritus 
recorded  by  Strabo,  who  says,  the  Indus  rises  forty  "^^  feet, 
twenty  to  its  banks  and  twenty  above  them  ;  but,  unfortunately 
for  this  assertion,  the  fleet  left  Nic^a  in  October,  when  the 
swelling  must  have  been  on  the  decrease,  and  reached  Pattala 
in  July,  before  the  next  year's  swelling  could  be  very  evident  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  river.  According  to  Tieffenthaler  and  the 
Ayeen  Akbari,  the  Indus  between  Moultan  and  Tatta  runs  in  a 
stream  comparatively  narrow,  but  very  deep,  and  Hamilton^ 
asserts,  that  the  channel  at  Tatta  is  not  more  than  a  mile  broad. 
Arrian's  account  must  consequently  be  abandoned,  unless  we 
make  a  large  allowance  ^^  for  the  flood,  and  his  language  seems 
to  justify  this  at  the  tiine  when  he  mentions  the  hundred  stadia  ; 

'*»  The  Ganges  onty  ns^s  32  fcet.     Ren,  to  the  accumulation  of  obstructions.     Hamil. 

Ap.  3  ji*  ton's  account  is  probably  just. 

*^  It  is  very  possible  that  the  channel  from  "^^  Twenty  feet  to  the  bank,    twenty  to 

Laribimdar  to  Tatta  is  less  at  present  than  spread  over  the  country.     See  Eustathius  ad 

formerly,  for  the  mouths  of  the  Indus  all  tend  1 139.     Dionysii  Pcricg. 
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for  he  adds,  "  this  is  the  breadth  when  it  spreads  ^  its  waters 
most/'  Much  reason  as  there  is  to  cdmmend  Anian's  accuracy 
in  general,  it  must  be  allowed  that  he  copied  in  this  instance 
from  those  who  delighted  in  exaggeration,  or  chose  to  raise 
ideas  of  magnificence  by  describing  not  what  the  voyagers 
saw,  but  what  at  another  time  of  the  year  they  might  have 
seen. 

The  most  moderate  breadth  of  the  Hydaspes  is  found  where 
we  should  least  expect  it,  in  Q.  Curtius,  who  says  that  it  is  four 
stadia,  or  half  a  mile,  and  if  we  allow,  with  Mr.  Forster,  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  to  the  Indus  above  Attock,  at  a  season  when 
it  was  not  yet  much  swelled,  there  is  a  reasonable  proportion  in 
giving  half  a  mile  to  the  Hydaspes  '^  at  a  season  when  the  swell-, 
ing  may  be  supposed  not  entirely  past* 

On  this  river,  at  Nic^a,  Alexander  embarked,  carrying  on 
boUrd  the  hypaspists,  Agrians,  archers,  and  the  royal  troop  '*''  of 
horse.  Crdtcms  '**  marched  with  another  body  on  the  right,  or 
western  side  of  the  river,  while  Heph6stion  commanded  a  third 
on  the  eastern  bank.  A  fourth  under  the  direction  of  Philip, 
satrap  of  the  country  on  the  west  of  the  Indus,  followed  at  three 


***  xal  Cvt^  TOj  iKaiot  Tvxof  »»»  ir!p*X*/x»etfi» 

Perhaps  above  one  hundred  stadia  where  it 
spreads  the  widest. 

It  is  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  all  the 
varying  accounts  of  the  breadth  of  the  river, 
which,  as  Strabo  observes,  fluctuate  between 
seven  and  an  hundred  stadia,  owe  their  dis- 
agreement to  the  different  views  of  the  stream, 
either  in  its  lowest  or  its  highest  state.  See 
Arrian,  lib.  v.  p.  200.'  Ct^sias  (if  Ct^sias  is 
any  authority)  says,  that  the  Indus  where 
narrowest,  is  forty  stadia  in  breadth,  and  where 
widest  an  hundred,  but  that  in  general,  a  me- 


dium between  these  may  be  assigned. 

'^  It  is  remarkable  that  Curtius  mentions 
also  this  river — profundo  alveo — stagnantibus 
aquis — occultis  saxis — sine  vado — in  medio 
amne  insulx  crebrse — una  insula  amplior  cae- 
teris.  All  accordant  circumstances^  and  the 
last  agreeing  with  Arrian,  though  omitted  by 
Diodorus.    Q^ Curtius,  vol.  ii.  65^. 

'**  "AynfA%  iTTew,  used  not  exactly  by  Ar- 
rian.  It  sometimes  means  all  the  companions, 
*£Tarpoi,  sometimes  M  /3a<7iXiXfi\  the  royal 
tfoop. 

'''  See  the  note  of  Gronovias  in  loco,  upon 
the  division  of  forces,  p.  333. 
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days  distance  in  the  rear.    The  troops  commanded  by  Heph^s- 
tion  were  by  far  more  numerous  than  the  rest;  and  he  had 
hkewise  the  charge  of  two  hundred  elephants,  with  orders  to 
join  Cr4terus  and  reduce  the   territory  of  Sopithes'**,    which 
seems  to  occupy  the  angle  between  the  junction  of  the  Hy'phasis: 
and  the  Akesines.     Having  distributed  the  land  forces  in  this 
manner,  Alexander  fell  down  the  river  for  three  days  to  a  sta- 
tion, where  he  halted  two  more  for  the  troops  to  join,  and  then 
proceeding  again  for  five '"  days,  he  reached  the  confluence  of 
the  Hydaspes  and  Akesines '".     The  fleet  is  described  as  dis- 
posed  into  different  divisions,    with  orders  to  observe  a  due 
distance,  that  no  confusion  might  arise;  and  the  progress  by 
water  was  regulated  to  accommodate  the  motions  of  the  army.. 
With  this  object  in  view,  we  can  hardly  cast  an  eye  over  the 
ipap  without  adverting  to  the  coincidence  of  these  circumstances 
with  the  local  geography.     The  distance  from  the  lower  point  of 
Jamad  to  the  confluence  is  from  sixty  to  seventy  miles  '^S  and 
with  three  armies  moving  in   separate  divisions,   encumbered 
with  plunder,  and  obhged  to  make  roads  or  find  them,  cor- 
responding with  the  sinuosity  of  the  river,  eight  or  ten  miles  of 
a  right  line  is  fully  equivalent  to  the  road  distance  of  each  day's 
march.     Pliny  says,  the  fleet  passed  down  the  river  at  the  rate 
of  six  hundred  stadia  a-day.     Q.  Curtius  '^^  mentions  expressly 
in   this  part  of  the  passage,    that   the  rate   was  only   forty. 

''*  Strabo  and  Curtius  make  Sopithes  and         '"  Major  RenncU  eupposet  only  Bve  dayt 

the  Kathei  the  tame.     The  site  of  the  Ka-  from  Nic^a  to  the  Junction, 
th^i  is  known.     They  were  between  the  Hy-         *^  Arrian  from  Megasthenes  says,  at  Cam- 

dra6te8  and  Hy'phasis  to  the  southward  of  bfsthoH  or  Astrobae.    Which  of  the  two  is 

Lahore.    Arrian  makes  them  different ;  but  right  seems  hard  to  discorer.     See  p.  317. 
if  Sopithes  was  in  the  angle  between  the  Hy-         '"  RenncU's  first  map,  75 ;  second  map,  70* 

dra6tes  and  the  Hy'phasis,  Heph^tion  must  De  la  Rochctte,  57. 
have  passed  two  rivers  to  reach  them.  '^*  Vol.  ii.  p.  691. 
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Freinshem,  in  order  to  reconcile  so  glaring  a  contradiction, 
supposes  four  hundred  '*^ ;  but  if  seventy-five  '*'  or  fifty  miles  is 
too  much,  and  five  is  too  little,  some  other  remedy  must  be 
sought.  It  is  true,  as  Major  Rennell  observes  of  the  Ganges, 
that  a  passage  of  fifty  "•  or  sixty  ^^  miles  a-day  is  easily  per- 
formed when  the  river  is  swoln  ;  but  this  fleet  was  to  accommo- 
date the  army,  and  no  precipitation  of  this  sort  can  be  allowed. 
Forty  stadia,  or  five  miles^  continued  for  eight  days,  gives  in- 
deed only  forty  miles,  but  the  deficiency  is  more  tolerable  than 
the  excess,  and  if  it  might  be  |>ermitted  to  invert  the  numerals 
of  Q.  Curtius,  and  read  LX.  instead  of  XL.  **",  the  repetition  of 
sixty  stadia  for  eight  days  gives  sixty  miles,  a  distance  not 
greatly  differing  from  RennelFs  corrected  map,  consistent  with 
probability,  and  correspondent  to  the  ordinary  progress  ****  of  an 
army  in  similar  circumstances. 


•*^  By  reading  quadrin^nti  for  quadraginta. 
See  Curt,  in  loco. 

"•  As  the  whole  of  this  narntive  it  taken 
from  the  6th  book  of  the  History,  we  ought 
perhaps  to  estimate  the  stadia  by  the  Olympic 
measure^  and  not  by  the  short  stadium  ap« 
plied  to  the  Journal. 

**'  Major  Rennell,  from  his  Latin  Itinerary, 
supposes  twenty  miles  a  day's  passage  for  a 
boat  on  the  Indus. 

■••  Rennell  supposes  thirty-eight  miles  a*day 
down  the  Indub,  p.  290^  second  Memoir. 

»*'  This  is  a  conjecture  not  authorized  by 
the  text  of  Curtius,  as  given  either  by  Frein- 
shem or  Snakenborck,  for  both  read  quadra- 
ginta at  full  length.  Whether  the  manuscripts 
they  followed  have  the  .numerals  XL.  is  not 
eiprcsscd  ;  but  those  who  are  conversant  in 
Greek  or  Latin  numerals  will  allow  some  lati- 
tude for  correction. 

'*'  The  march  of  Timour  from  Jamad  to 
the  confluence  in  the  very  track  that  the  de« 


tachment  under  Hephxstion  should  have 
marched,  is  thus  described  by  Cheref-^ddin, 
tom.  iii.  p.  52.  Translation  of  Petis  de  la 
Croix. 

Apres  avoir  achev^  heureusement  I'affaire 
de  Chehabeddin,  Ton  marche  dnq  ou  /ix  jours, 
aa  bord  du  fleuvc  Jamad  (Hydaspes),  et  .  .  • 
on  alia  camper  sur  le  bord  de  la  riviere  de 
Genave  (Akeaines),  a  une  fortresse,  vis  a  vis 
de  laquelle  se  fait  le  confluent  de  la  riviere  de 
Jamad  avec  celle  de  Genave,  1.  e.  the  Hy- 
daspes with  the  Akesinet. 

Five  or  six  days  march  of  a  Tartar  army, 
with  an  object  in  view,  is  fully  equal  to  the 
eight  days  allotted  to  the  Macedonians,  whose 
army  was  moving  in  three  divisions,  and  one 
of  these  under  Hcph^tion  detached  on  an 
expedition. 

Lord  Comwallis,  in  his  march  from  Ben- 
galoor  to  Seringapatam,  moved  at  the  rate  of 
nearly  nine  or  ten  miles  a-day.  See  Major 
Dirom's  map. 
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The  Hydaspes  and  Akesines  at  their  junction  are  both  forced 
into  a  channel  too  narrow  for  their  united  streams ;  the  rapid 
eddies  and  turbulence  which  arise  necessarily  from  such  a  cause 
afford  ample  scope  for  the  tumid  eloquence  of  Q.  Curtius.  The 
more  moderate  language  of  -Arrian  will,  at  the  same  time  it 
verifies  a  fact,  give  greater  pleasure  to  the  reader  who  prefers 
truth  to  embellishment. 

Where  these  two  rivers  meet,  says  Arrian,  one  channel  very 
narrow  receives  the  waters  of  both.  The  stream  becomes  violent 
from  confinement,  and  whirls  in  eddies  terrible  to  behold. .  The 
roar  and  tumult  of  the  water  are  prodigious,  and  heard  long  be- 
fore you  reach  the  spot.  When  Alexander  approached  the 
confluence,  neither  he,  nor  those  on  board  his  fleet,  were  un- 
informed  of  these  particulars ;  yet,  while  they  were  still  at  some 
distance,  upon  hearing  the  noise  and  dashing  of  the  waters,  the 
rowers  rested  on  their  oars,  the  modulators  were  silent  with 
astonishment ;  but  as  the  stream  carried  them  nearer,  the  com- 
manders recalled  both  to  their  duty,  and  directed  them  to  exert 
their  utmost  strength,  that  the  vessels  might  not  be  caught  in 
the  eddies,  but  pushed  through  by  dint  of  force.  It  turned 
out,  however,  that  the  transports  from  their  built,  by  yielding 
to  the  eddy,  escaped  with  little  injury,  except  the  alarm  ex- 
cited in  those  on  board  ;  but  the  gallies,  which  from  their  length 
and  sharpness  were  less  adapted  to  encounter  a  danger  of  this 
sort,  suffered  greatly,  and  some,  from  having  two  banks  of  oars 
and  tlie  difticulty  of  managing  those  which  were  nearly  on  a  level 
with  the  water,  were  exposed  to  the  most  iriiminent  danger  '*\ 

"'  Let  vaguet  qui  te  formcfit  en  ce  lien  b  font  paixMtre  line  mer  agitee.     Cheref^eddin, 
voLiii.  p*  j2. 
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Alexander's  vessel,  however,  escaped  to  a  projecting  point  on 
the  right  hand  shore,  which  covered  him  from  the  violence  of 
the  stream ;  but  he  saAv  two  of  his  vessels  sink,  and  with  diffi- 
culty saved  such  of  their  crews  as  were  able  to  swhn.  Many 
more  of  the  gallies  were  damaged,  which  caused  a  delay  here 
of  some  days  in  order  to  refit  them ;  and  w  hile  the  repair  of 
these  was  going  on,  Hephtstion,  Crdterus,  and  Philip,  joined 
with  their  respective  forces. 

Alexander  now  ordered  thq  corps  of  Polysperchon  **%  the 
mounted  archers,  and  the  division  of  Philip  with  the  elephants, 
to  be  conveyed  over  the  Hydaspes,  and  proceed  under  the 
command  of  Crdterus,  while  he  landed  himself  and  ravaged  the 
neighbouring  territory,  to  prevent  succours  being  sent  to  the 
Malli.  He  returned  again  before  the  fleet  moved,  and  then 
ordering  Nearchus  to  fall  down  the  river  for  three  days,  he  once 
more  formed  his  army  into  three  divisions  ;  directing  Hephtstion 
to  be  five  days  in  advance,  Ptolemy  to  follow  thrqe  days  march 
in  his  rear,  and  both  them  and  Crdterus  to  join  the  fleet  again 
at  the  confluence  of  tlie  Akesines  and  Hydradtes ;  while  with  a 
fourth  division  he  entered  the  country  of  the  Malli  himself.  It 
was  in  this  expedition,  attended  with  a  variety  of  circumstances 
not  connected  with  our  present  subject,  that  he  was  himself 
wounded  in  storming  an  inconsiderable  fortress  of  the  Malli. 
The  territory  of  this  tribe  naturally  suggests  an  idea  that  it  may 
l)e  the  same  as  the  celebrated  province,  or  soobah,  which  takes 
its  name  from  Moultan,  a  city  well  known  for  its  situation  and 
commerce  in  Europe  as  well  as  India* 

"*♦  Td\  UoXiMrwifx^mi  t»{«  }  it  wat  a  part  of  the  pfaahnz* 
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IV.    MOULTAN. 


Longitude  „     „  ' 

from  Greenwich  by  Rennell,  70  40 
add  from  Terro,  -  17  40 


88  20 
from  Ferro  by  Ptolemy,       127     0 


Ptolemy    corrected    by 
Gossellin, 


} 


90    4 


>^ 


Latitude 
by  Ptolemy, 
by  Rennell,    - 
by  the  Turkish!     ^^  ^_ 

geographer,  j 
EtvaFs  -         29  40-^ 


31  15 

29  50 


According  to  the  Ti\  ei-s  of  Ptolemy,  Caspira  on  the  Rhuadis 
ought  to  be  Moultan  upon  the  Ravee  ;  but  if  it  is  so,  his  lati- 
tude is  very  erroneous,  for  he  places  it  north  of  Bucephala  *^, 


«^  Sec  Otter,  torn.  i.  407. 

***  It  is  by  no  mcaas  certain  that  Ptolemy 
placed  Caspira  to  the  north  of  Bucephala.  It 
it  true  that  in  the  catalogue  of  longitudes  and 
latitudes,  p.  171,  the  latitude  of  Bucephala  is 
only  30°  20' ;  that  of  Caspira,  according  to 
the  Greek  text,  is  3  2**  »o'»  according  to  the 
Latin,  31°  15';  and  thus,  whether  we  follow 
the  text  or  the  interpreter,  Caspira  should  be 
north  of  Bucephala. 

But  probably  the  numbers  are  corrupt  both 
in  the  Greek  and  Latin  ;  (or  in  Book  viii.  in 
l^is  description  of  his  loth  map  of  Asia,  which 
contained  the  delineation  of  India  within 
Ganges,  enumerating  the  principal  cities  of 
•that  region,  he  says,  that  at  Caspira  the 
longest  day  is  14^  hours,  at  Bccephala  14^ : 
now  taking  Ptolemy's  obliquity  of  the  cclip- 
tick,  i.  e»  23°  49',  these  lengths  of  the  longest 
day  give  the  latitude  of  Caspira  31^  23'  29% 
that  of  Bucephala  ss""  19'  51%  u  e.  almost  two 


degrees  north  of  Caspira.  It  ts  tme  that  in 
this  passage  the  nunobers  in  the  Latin  transla- 
tion differ  from  those  of  the  Greek  text, 
(which  is  the  case  perpetually,)  making  the 
longest  day  at  Bucephala  only  14  hoars  ;  but 
I  have  little  doubt  that  the  error  is  in  the 
translatKMi,  not  in  the  text.  In  the  Greek, 
14J  hours  is  thus  expressed  in  Ptolemy's  usual 
notation,  wpSir  *5J.  The  interpreter  overlooked 
the  second  ). 

1  am  not  certain  whether  Ptolemy,  in  esti- 
mating the  length  of  the  longest  day  at  dif- 
ferent places,  assumed  the  obliquity  of  the 
echptick  as  deduced  from  his  own  observations, 
or  adhered  to  the  estimation  of  Hipparchos, 
which  he  mentions  in  the  Almagest  as  not  dif- 
fering materially  from  his  own.  Hipparchus'a 
obliquity  was  33**  51' :  with  this  obliquity  the 
latitude  of  both  places  would  come  out  a  lutle 
more  to  the  south,  namely,  Caspira  51^  7 1 '  4", 
Bucephala  33°  17'  22".     Bi&liop  HurKlcy. 
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whereas  it  is  near  a  degree  tx>  the  south  *^^  The  foregoing  esti- 
mation  is  consequently  Uable  to  all  the  objections  connected 
with  this  error. 

The  fortress,  however,  where  Alexander  was  wounded  was 
not  the  capital,  for  it  is  as  certainly  on  the  north  of  the  Hy- 
dra6tes,  as  Moultan.  is  on  the  ^outh.  Major  Renneir**  has 
noticed  this  with  his  usual  accuracy,  and  the  testimony  of 
Arrian  is  direct ;  for  he  says  that  Alexander,  after  having  passed 
the  Hydra6tes,  returned  and  cross6d.it  again  after  the  flying 
enemy,  who  threw  themselves  finally  into  the  fortress  where  this 
transaction  took  place.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  boundary 
given  to  the  province  of  Moultan 'by  the;  Ayeen  Akbari  should 
correspond  with  the  limits  assigned  to  the  Malli  by  Arrian ;  for 
when  Abu'l  Fazil  '^  says  the  Pergunnah  of  Shoor  "^  joins  tibe 
boundary  of  Moultan  on  the  north,  he  evidently  shews  that  this 
soobah  extends  to  the  north  of  the  Ravee  or  Hydra6tes,  and 
consequently  comprehends,  the  spot  allotted  for  the  situation  of 
this  fort  among  the  Malli. 

While  Alexander  was  engaged  in  this  expedition,  the  fleet 
had  reached  the  confluence  of  the  Akesines  and  Hydradtes ; 
and  hither^  as  soon  as  his  wound  permitted  him  to  be  removed, 
he  was  conveyed  in  a  galley  down  the  stream  of  the  latter  "'. 
The  transjjort  of  joy  with  which  his  troops  received  him,  was^ 

*^  See  PtoL  p.  171,  and  Mercatpr.^  Map  tines,  near  the  juoction  of  that  mer  with  the 

Asia,  tab.  x.  Chelum  (Hydaspes). 

'^  Second  Memoirt  p«  979  Major  Rennell  See  in  confirmacioni  Ayeen  Akbari,  yoL  ii. 

places  this  nameless  fort'  ten  miles  from  the  p.  100. 

conflux  of  the  Hydraotes  and  AkesineSy  below  '^'  Alexander  did  not  land  at  the  actual 

Tolomba.  junction  of  the  rivers,  but  at  the  camp  of  He-- 

.  *^  Vol.  ii*  p.  136.  phfistion,  on  the  Hydra6tes,  i|  small  distance 

*^  Shoor  lies  npon  the  Chca-ab  or  Ake*  higher  up*.   See  p.  25a.  Ar. 
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some  compensatioa  for  the  dangers  he  had  encountered ;.  and  so 
little  did  the  monarch  himself  seefn  to  be  ashamed  of  the  te^ 
merity  with  which  he  had  exposed  his  person,  that  he  is  said  to 
have  taken  a  B^otian  soldier  into  his  favour,  who,  in  his  broad 
dialect,  bluntly  applied  to  him  the  sentiment  of  a  tragic  poet  "*  r 

<*  He  that  would  do  great  deeds  must  suffer  greatly/' 

Here  he  was  joined  by  the  other  divisions  of  the  army,  and 
while  he  was  under  cure  of  his  wound  he  received  the  submission 
of  the  Malli,  now  humbled  by  reiterated  defeats ;  and  a  de* 
putation  from  the  Oxy'dracae,  offering  to  become  tributaries, 
and  to  send  him  a  supply  of  men. 

The  Oxy'dracae  correspond  both  in  name  and  situation  with 
the  district  still  called  Outche,  which  is  comprehended  in  the 
soobah  of  Moultan,  and  occupies  the  angle  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  Chen-ab,  or  Akesines  '^',  with  the  Indus.  It  is 
somewhat  singular  that  Arrian  should  mention  these  people  as 
cantoned  into  departments,  and  their  magistrates  *^  as  presiding 
in  each  separate  canton,  while  the  moderns  distinguish  them  to 
this  day  by  the  appellation  of  the  Seven  '^'  Towns  of  Outche  '^. 
These  local  circumstances  continuing  similar  through  so  many 
ages,  afford  no  less  pleasure  to  tlie  inquirer  than  confirmation  td 
the  veracity  of  the  ancient  historians. 

This  tribe  must  have  been  in  a  flourishing  condition,  for  they 
furnished  Alexander  with  a  thousand  men  and  five-  hundred '" 

■'*  And  Pindar:         Ivtl  *'*  Perhaps  the  orthography  is,    Owrj.  or 

pjfbfT*  T»  jr«j  wct^tXf  fMiciy.  Nein.4.  Sir;  2.  Oudj.     Sec  Ayccn  Akb.  vol.iL  p.  loo. 
*"  Ayeen  Akbari,  vol.  ii.  p.  136.  "'  I  should tather  read  fntraucorr^  fifty,  than 

•*♦  'Hyijx^FK  Twr  wiXttn  xal  t$  fofieifx^'  wtrroK&na  five  hundred  ;  but  there  it  no  infi— 

■^  See  Tie£Fenthaler|  toI.  i*   p*  itS^   and  ination  of  an  error.    The  number  it  extraTa* 

de  la  Rochcttc's  map.  gant*. 
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chariots,  and  their  territory,  with  that  of  the  MalH,  was  abided 
to  the  satrapy  of  Phihp.  During  the  continuance  of  the  army 
at  this  place  an  additional  number  of  vessels  had  been  built, 
and  seventeen  hundred  horse  were  again  embarked,  with  ten 
thousand  foot,  and  a  body  of  Hght  infantry,  and  the  whole 
ordered  to  fall  down  to  the  confluence  of  the  Akesines  with  the 
Indus.  It  is  here  that  Arrian  mentions  tlie  junction  of  the 
Hy'phasis  vvith  the  Akesines,  before  that  river  falls  into 
the  Indus.  But  still  he  does  not  maik  with  his  usual 
attention  vvhere  the  actual  junction  takes  place,  neither  does  he 
notice  the  arrival  of  the  fleet  at  it,  as  at  the  confluences  which 
precede  and  follow.  This  omission  gives  us  room  to  doubt  of 
the  fact,  and  though  de  la  Rochette  has  followed  Arrian  and 
Tieftbnthaler  in  uniting  the  Biah  and  the  Setledj  with  the  Chen- 
ab  before  that  river  meets  the  Indus,  there  is  still  great  reason 
to  adhere  to  Major  Rennell,  who  carries  those  two  rivers  with 
one  stream  into  the  Indus  directly,  without  bringing  them  first 
into  the  Chen-ab.  It  occurs  here  likewise  that  the  Akesines 
preserves  its  name  after  receiving  these  several  rivers,  agreeably 
to  what  Ticffenthaler  observes  of  the  modem  Chen-ab, 

The  city  of  Moultan,  anciently  called  Mulatran,  which  gives 
name  to  this  piovince,  and  which  is  situated  to  the  southward 
of  the  Ravee  or  ITydra6tcs,  is  considered  as  one  of  the  oldest  in 
India ;  it  has  a  citadel  and  a  wall  of  brick  four  miles  ''*  in  cir- 
cinnfeixjncc.  'J'hc  chmate  is  hot  in  the  cxtrcme,  the  soil  a 
burnins;  sand,  and  rain  is  seldom  known.  A  branch  or  canal 
from  the  Ravee,  called  Monan,  approaches  within  one  cose  of 
Uie  town  ;  the  Ravee  itself  is  only  two  cose  distance,  and  the 

■^  Ticffenthaler,  vol.  i.  p.  115.  His  miles  arc  always  coss  ;  so  that  wc  may  estimate  the 
city  seven  or  eight  miles  in  circumference. 
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Indus  twelve  or  fourteen.  The  junction  of  the  Ravee  and 
Chen-ab  is  distant  twenty-five  "*  miles,  and  that  of  the  Chen-ab 
and  Indus  eighty  '^.  It  is  not  impossible  that  a  town  of  the 
Malli  should  have  occupied  this  site  in  the  time  of  Alexander, 
but  certainly  not  as  a  capital,  or  a  place  of  importance  ;  for  the 
Macedonians  were  more  ready  to  give  consequence  to  the  places 
they  subdued,  than  to  detract  from  tkem ;  but  local  circum- 
stances by  no  means  disallow  of  its  being  one  of  those  for- 
tresses **'  attacked  by  Alexander  upon  his  first  crossing  the  Hy- 
dra6tes,  and  before  he  recrossed  that  river,  to  the  place  Where  he 
was  wounded. 

From  the  junction  of  the  Hydra6tes  with  the  Akesines  the 
fleet  now  fell  down  to  another  station,  at  the  point  where  the 
Akesines  with  all  its  tributaiy  waters  is  united  with  the  Indus, 
waiting  there  for  the  arrival  of  Perdiccas,  w  ho  had  been  cm- 
ployed  in  subduing  the  Ab^tani.  The  submission  of  another 
tribe  named  Ossddii  had  been  received  by  a  part  of  the  fleet 
which  had  been  built  at  Xathra  and  came  down  the  Indus, 
while  Alexander  had  been  descending  the  Akesines.  Of  Xathra 
and  these  two  tribes  nothing  occurs  to  direct  our  inquiries  but 
the  mention  of  their  names ;  and  in  regard  to  Xathra,  the  ob- 
scurity is  of  consequence  ;  for  there  is  reason  to  conclude,  that 
these  vessels  which  now  came  down  the  Indus  were  part  of  the 
fleet  originally  built  on  that  river,  and  left  there  Avhcn  Alexander 
transported  the  other  part  over  land  to  the  Hydaspes.  yVrrian 
mentions  this  division  as  consisting  of  gallies  and  transports 
newly  built,  but  it  is  hardly  credible  that  the  whole '"  fleet  had 


''9  De  la  Rochcttc.  '*'  A  similar  conveyance  of  veuels  over- 

**•  Sixty-five  aiiles.     RcnneU.  land  appears,  lib.  vii.  p.  300,   from  Ph^nicia 

•■■  Perhape  Bpaxi'**^""  tmw  roX»»,  p.  242,    to  Thapsacus.    Three  Qiiadriremes,    twelve 

Anian.  Triremes,    thirty    Triacontcri,    divided  -int© 
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been  carried  over-land,  and  highly  probable  that  part  left  be- 
hind had  been  augmented  at  Xathra.  If  we  had  any  data  to 
fix  the  position  of  Xathra  on  the  Indus,  it  would  afford 
great  satisfaction  to  prove  the  length  of  the  line  of  transporta- 
tion, but  Xathra  is  named  only  by  Arrian,  and  does  not  appear 
in  Ptolemy,  Strabo,  Diodorus,  or  Q.  Curtius. 

At  the  conflux  of  the  Akesines  with  the  Indus,  Alexander 
fixed  the  establishment  of  a  new  city,  of  which,  though  we  find 
no  traces  in  modem  accounts,  we  may  naturally  consider  the 
situation  as  highly  advantageous.  A  city  fixed  here  would  ne- 
cessarily partake  of  all  the  commerce  that  passed  up  the  Indus, 
to  be  distributed  by  means  of  the  several  sources  above,  froni 
Candahar  and  Cabul  on  the  west,  to  Tchamoo,  and  perhaps  to 
Thibet,  on  the  east ;  and  being  the  centre  where  all  these  streams 
unite,  must  consequently  derive  equal  emoluments  from  the 
commerce  that  passed  downwards  to  the  coast.  The  judicious 
choice  of  a  site  for  this  Alexandria  (for  such  probably  was  its 
name)  has  been  as  httle  noticed  by  the  historians  as  imitated  by 
the  native  ***  powers  of  India ;  nothing  is  found  in  the  Ayeen 
Akbari  to  prove  the  existence  of  any  place  of  importance  "^  at 
this  junction,  and  the  silence  of  travellers  and  geographers  on  the 
sui>ject  leaves  the  whole  matter  in  -obscurity. 


parts,  ard  hroiiglit  over-land  hj  a  longer 
transport  certainly  than  from  the  Indus  to  the 
Hydatpes  or  Chcluni. 

i«3  Whatever  local  circumstances  have  con- 
tributed to  the  situation  of  Moultan,  harve 
united  also  in  preventing  the  grawth  of  a  city 
at  this  confluence. 

•  »■*  No  magnificent  idea  is  requisite  to  con- 
ceive the  building  of  cities  in  the  east.  A  fort 
or  citadel,  with  a  mud  wall  to  mark  the  cir- 
curafcrcnoe  of  Uie  Pcttab,  or  town,  is  all  that 


falls  to  the  »hare  of  the  founder.  The  habita- 
tions for  the  natives  are  raised  in  a  fewMays  or 
hours :  and  inhabitants  are  supplied  either  by 
force,  or,  if  the  place  is  commodious,  by  incli- 
nation. Timour,  as  well  as  Alexander,  built 
cities  in  two,  three,  or  five  days.  The  soldan 
of  Egypt  insults  Timour,  by  telling  him  that 
the  cities  of  the  east  are  built  of  mud,  and 
ephemeral,  ours  in  Syria,  says  he,  and  Egypt, 
are  of  stone^  andettrnal.     Cheref-eddin. 
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.  Alexander  remained  hoe  some  time  both  for  the  establishment 
of  the  city,  and  to  regulate  the  administration  of  the  province 
for  at  this  junction  he  fixed  the  limits  of  Philip's  satrapj,  and 
the  commencement  of  a  new  one  for  Oxyartes  the  Bactrian,. 
father  of  his  wife  Rox4na,  which  was  to  extend  to  Pattala  and 
the  coast  Python  was  joined  in  tlie  commission  %vith  Oxyartes, 
and  Philip  was  left  at  this  new  city  with  all  the  Thracians  and 
other  troops  sufficient  for  the  defence  of  the  province, 

V.      SOGDI.      BEUXEH. 

As  we  are  now  to  leave  the  confluences  of  the  riespective 
rivers,  which  have  hitherto  served  to  direct  us  in  the  position  of 
cities,  tribes,  and  countries,  a  scene  of  difficulties  opens  which 
nothing  but  a  desire  .of  elucidating  ancient  geography  would 
tempt  me  to  explore  at  greater  length  than  those  who  have  trod 
the  same  ground  before  me.  Our  materials  are  scanty;  for 
Arrian  and  Diodorus  have  only  two  short  pages,  Q.  Curtius 
part  of  one  chapter,  and  Strabo  two  or  three  lines.  In  all  of 
them  there  is  hardly  a  characteristic  feature  to  distinguish  one 
place  firom  another ;  time  and  distances  ai^e  equally  disregarded 
by  all.  Added  to  thb,  I  feel  some  repugnance  in  deserting  the 
guidance  of  my  constant  director  Major  Rennell,  by  fixing  the 
Sogdi***  at  Behker,  and  Musikdnus  at  Sewee;   but  I  do  this 

■^  Though  I  desert  Major  Rennell,  I  have  nent.    Gcbg.  Anc.  vol.  ii.  p.  345. 

the  approbation  of  d^  AnTiUe.  But  d'Anville  himself  .is  mistaken  about  Sin- 

La  viUe  royale  des  Sogdi^  .  .  .  •  ne  peut  domana,   ibid,    and  Eclaircissemcns,    p.  ^5 ; 

mieux  se  rapporter  qu'  a  Bukor,  qui  a  servi  de  Antiq.  de  Plnde,  p.  32. 

r^idence  a  des  rots  de  cette  contree*  De  la  Rochette  follows  d'Aaville  in  placing 

Renfermee  dans  une  isle  deux  villes  sur  les  Moosicanus  at  Sewce. 
ritres  oppos^es  Sukor  et  Louhri  I'accompag- 
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upon  the  authority  of  Strabo's  Iwief  account,  who  affirms  that 
the  seat  of  Moos&dnHs's  government  wa»  very  near  "*  the 
Pattal^ne. 

Let  ns  first  take  a  view  of  the  c«intry  as  it  exists  at  present. 
The  Indus  rolls  down  from  the  confluence  of  the  Chen-ab  or 
Akesines  to  Tatta,  four  hundred  '•'  mil^s  in  one  channel,  with 
hardly  a  single  point  to  characterise  one  part  of  its  course  from 
another,  except  the  island  Behken  Behker  is  the  termination 
of  the  modem  province  of  Moultan ;  the  general  term  for  the 
tract  below  is  Scindy ;  the  title  it  bears  in  the  enumeration  of 
the  Mogol  provinces  is  the  Soobah  of  Tatta  ;  but  in  the  time  of 
Akbar  this  Soobah  was  added  to  that  of  Moultan.  The  Soobah 
of  Tatta  is  divided  into  five  circars.  1.  Tatta^  the  Pdttala  of 
the  ancients.  II.  Hajykan,  running  parallel  to  the  Indus, 
and  extending  north  above  Behker.  III.  Sewistan,  between 
Behker  and  Tatta.  IV.  Nussecrpoor,  extending  east  from  the 
head  of  the  Delta;  and,  V.  Chucherhaleh,  (as  well  as  I  can 
collect,)  extending  from  the  eastern  mouths  of  the  Indus  along 
the  coast  towards  the  bay  of  Cutch.  We  have  therefore  two 
principal  positions  on  the  river,  between  the  confluence  and  the 
Pattal^nb ;  Behker  in  Moultan,  and  Sewee  in  Tatta.  AVc  have 
likewise  tAvo  governments  named  in  ancient  history,  that  of  the 
Sogdi  and  of  Moosikdnus '".  I  shall  consider  *•'  each  more  parti- 
cularly liereafter ;  but  at  present  these  circumstances  will  afford 
some  reason  to  conjecture  that  these  circars  are  natural  divisions 
of  the  country,  and  that  the  reason  of  tliis  distribution  existed 

••*  I  bclicTc  not  near^  but  next  to.  *•'  Oxykanus  was  not  on  the  Indus. 

np^  <*vT»i  J*  S>n  Tf  n«TT«Xw5  Wf  Ti  tS  Mw*-  *••  Tfarovghout  the  historj  of  Ferishta,  as 

jutyS  Xryi^h  na\  rytf  SaCoutv  Diy)oNtXl«y;  xa\  7ti  trj  given  hj  C.  Dow,  I  find  hardly  a  single  town 

aofnH»iS.                                          '  to  add  to  Tatta,  Sewan,  Behker  and  its  de- 

■^  Three  Hondred.    De  la  Rochette.  pendencies.     See  toI.  ii.  p.  506,  et  scq. 
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as  strongly  in  former  times  as  at  the  present  day ;  if  io^  the 
ancient  tribes  specified  by  the  historians  posably  occupied  ti» 
same  ground  as  the  modem  circars. 

Tlie  nature  of  the  river  itself  will  suggest  other  reflections, 
which  will  tend  to  throw  farther  light  on  the  subject  For  the 
Indus,  although  it  resembles  the  Nile '^  in  forming  the  centre 
of  a  valley  and  watering  a  countiy  where  no  rain  falls,  diifers  in 
some  points  more  essentiaL  The  map  is  crowded  with  the 
names  of  ancient  cities  and  modem  villages  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  while  the  Indus  has  only  two  places  of  importance,  Behker 
and  Sewec,  in  a  course  of  four  hundred  miles. 

The  range  of  sand  *•'  hills  on  the  east  is  the  residence  of  the 
Ashambety  *^,  while  a  chain  of  rocks  on  the  west  commences 
from  the  sea,  and  runs  northward  nearly  parallel  with  the  river 
till  it  joins  those  of  Kandahar.  All  the  ridges  of  Asia  afford 
security  to  tribes  of  plunderers ;  those  in  the  iieighbourhood  of 
Kandahar  are  the  seat  of  the  Aghwans,  the  conquerors  of  Persia 
and  the  desolators  of  India ;  and  this  range  from  the  sea  pro- 
duces the  Belootches,  a  tribe  no  less  ferocious  than  the  Agh- 
wans-  This  range  has  likewise  several  branches  ;  one  more  par- 
ticularly that  reaches  the  Indus  near  Sewee,  and  another  which, 
I  have  reason  to  think,  forms  the  boundary  between  Sewistan 
and  Hajikan ;  and  if  there  were  any  guide  to  direct  me  where  to 
fix  the  limits  of  Hajikan  '♦•,  I  should  make  it  the  territory  of 

^  Major  RenneQ,  Postscript.  and  adopted  Pcrtiao  word,  which  signifies  a 

■»•  Ayccn  Akbari,  vol.  ii.  p.  145.      Tirf-  multitude^    to    hord    together,     to    collect, 

fcathaler.  Mr,  Jones,* 

'9*  Called  Jams  at  Tatta,  when  Hamilton        '9i   Hajikan    likewiK  resembles  Assac^nt, 

wu  there.     The  Jams  are  robbers  from  the  but  the   site    of   that   tribe    does    not   ac- 

east :  the  Belootchet,  robbers  from  die  west,  cord, 

I  suspect  they  arc  called  so  from  the  Arabic 

T  2 
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Oxycanus^  firom  similarity  of  sound,  but  I  can  nearly  demon- 
strate that  the  lower  branch  in  Sewistan  was  the  territory  of 
Oxykdnus  and  Sambus. 

From  this  account  of  the  modern  state  of  the  river  and  the 
country,  let  us  now  return  to  the  ancient  historians ;  the  order 
of  transactions,  allowing  for  the  variation  of  the  narrative,  is 
the  same  in  aH.  I.  The  Sogdi  of  Anian  are  the  Sdbracae  of  Q. 
Curtius,  the  Sambestae  and  Sodrae  of  Dioddrus.  We  need  not 
insist  on  the  diversity  of  names,  for  it  matters  little;  but  the 
transactions  which  occurred,  the  voluntary  surrender  of  the 
place,  and  the  estabUshment  of  docks  and  arsenals,  are  all 
similar  and  accordant ;  and  though  Dioddrus  would  make  the 
Sambestae  and  Sodrae  '^  distinct  tribes,  his  transactions  are  toi> 
clear  to  leave  a  doubt.  II.  The  Moosikdnus  of  Arrian  is  the  same 
both  in  name  and  order  as  in  Q.  Curtius,  Dioddrus,  and  Strabo. 
Illf.  The  Oxykdnus  of  Arrian  answers  to  the  Pr6sti  of  Q.  Curtius,. 
the  Portik4nus  of  Dioddrus  and  Strabo.  IV.  And  finally,  the 
Sambus  of  Arrian  has  the  same  appellation  in  Dioddrus,  and  is 
the  Sabus  of  Q.  Curtius,  the  Sabiitas  of  Strabo.  A  situation  is 
now  to  be  found  for  these  four  successively ;  and  if  a  reasonable 
degree  of  probability  can  be  assigned  for  placing  the  three  first, 
allowances  must  be  made  for  the  scantkiess  of  materials^  if  it  is 
impossible  to  arrive  at  demonstration. 

After  viewing  this  question  in  a  variety  of  lights,  I  have  per- 
suaded myself  that  the  Sogdi  were  at  Behker,  MoosikAnus  at 
Sewee,  Oxy kdnus  on  the  west  of  Sewee  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  Sambus  on  that  range  of  mountains  called  Lukhy 
which  extends  from  the  great  westem  range,  and  approaches 
the  Indus  at  Sewee.    Tlie  proofs  or  probabilities  necessary  to 

•M  Pow  gives  a  Sodra  on  the  Indu8>  but  without  data  to  fix  it.    Vol.  ii. 
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produce  the  same  convictioii  ia  others  shall  be  adduced  as  we 
pursue  the  course  of  the  fleet  down  the  river ;  but  I  cannot 
avoid  noticing,  that  by  the  most  cursory  view  of  the  map,  a 
fort  and  dock-yard  at  the  confluence  of  the  Akesines,  the  same 
at  Behker,  with  a  garrison  at  Sewee,  and  other  citadels  and 
docks  at  the  head,  and  two  lower  points  of  the  Delta,  present  a 
line  of  frontier  exactly  correspondent  to  local  convenience,  and 
the  very  nature  of  the  country. 

At  the  confluence  of  the  Akesines,  Cr&terus  with  the  de^ 
phants  and  the  greater  part  of  the  army  was  transported  to  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Indus,  as  the  country  on  that  side  appeared 
more  convenient  for  the  march  of  an  army;  and  Alexander 
dropped  down  with  the  fleet  to  Sogdi.  The  distance  and  the 
time  employed  ar^  lx)th  omitted  by  Arrian ;  but  if  we  place  the 
Sogdi '•*  at  Behker,  the  distance  appears  from  Major  Renneli 
4o  be  short  of  an  hundred  and  fifty  '•*  miles.  In  the  same  order 
follow  the  Sabracaj  of  Q.  Curtius^  ami  the  Sambestae  of  Dio- 
d6rus ;  both  describe  this  tribe  as  living  under  a  republican  "^ 
form  of  government,  and  defended  by  an  army  of  sixty  thou- 
sand foot,  six  thousand  horse,  and  five  hundred  chariots ;  both 
specify  the  submission  of  this  people  without  a  battle,  and  Dio- 
d6rus  adds,  that  the  Missani"^  and  Sodi-a^  were  borderers  on 
the  river,  who  submitted  at  the  same  time.  In  the  construction 
of  a  citadel  and  docks  at  this  place  *••,  all  the  three  liistorians 
agree.  Now  though  we  may  allow  great  scope  for  the  amplifi- 
cation of  Curtius  and  Dioddrus,  we  are  still  to  consider  these 

*^  In  a  right  line  by  the  scale.  Suckor  and  Snokar,  we  find  the  rcprcscDtativc 

«*  Eigiity.    Dc  la  Rochette.  of  Sogdi  and  Sodrae. 

'97  Arrian  say*  expressly >  to  fixalXiw^.  ^  Q^Curtius  mentions  an  Alexandria  foor 

'^  Massani  and  Sodrae  are  perhaps  the  mo-  days  lower  down  ;  but  it  must  be  referred  to 

dern  Bekier  and  S^kic,   in  Sckier  written  tbit  places  as.bc  najMs. no  mtion  or  ake* 
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Sdbracae  as  a  tribe  of  consequence  in  the  view  of  the  historians, 
and  I  ask  where  is  a  position  to  be  found  for  such  a  tribe  in  the 
course  of  this  hundred  and  fifty  miles  before  we  arrive  at 
Behker.  Nothing  can  be  more  barren  of  names  than  the  Hne 
of  the  Indus  here  in  Major  Rennell,  or  de  la  Rochette ;  and  the 
discordance  of  those  two  geographers,  being  no  less  than  seventy 
miles,  adds  still  to  the  confusion  and  obscurity.  Another  con- 
sideration is,  that  Behker  in  the  modem  division  of  the  pro- 
vince is  a  circar  of  Moultan ;  and  where  the  Dooabeh  ~  circars 
end,  that  of  Behker  begins :  it  follows,  therefore,  that  Behker 
would  necessarily  be  the  first  capital  from  the  junction  of  the 
Akesines,  and  naturally  the  site  of  the  Sogdi  or  S^bracae,  the 
first  tribe  Alexander  reached  after  leaving  that  junction. 


VI«    BEHKER. 


O  t     tl 


Longitude 
by  Ptolemy,  from  Ferro,  118  -  0  0 

by  Rennell,  from  Greenwich,     70   0  0 
add  from  Ferro,  -  17400 


87400 
Ptolemy  corrected  by  Gossellin,  84 16  0. 


H 


Latitude      ^ 
Ptolemy,      -     25200 
Rennell,      -      27330 
Oriental.  Otter,  34  00 
De  la  Rochette,  27  27  0 


I  take  the  Bin^gara  of  Ptolemy  for  Behker,  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  its  central  situation  between  Moultan  and  Tatta,  but 
its  resemblance  in  point  of  orthography,  for  it  is  possibly  Behli- 
nagar  or  Behk-nagar,  in  which  form  it  approaches  Behker- 
nagar;   nagar  being  the  usual  adjunct  to  express  a  fortified 

"•  A  tpace  between  two  ri»er»;    Doo,  two  j  Ab,  water.  - 
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place,   and  Ptolemy  has  in  this  neighbourhood,   Agri-nagara, 
Ka-nigara,  Nagar-anigramma,  &c.  &c. 

According  to  the  modern  division,  the  circar  or  Dooabeh  of 
Behker  contains  twelve  mahls*^',  or  places  for  collecting  the 
revenue,  which  amounts  to  fifty-seven  thousand  five  hundred  * 
and  seventy -eight  pounds  sterling  *°*,  and  furnishes  four  thousand 
six  hundred  and  ninety  horse,  and  eleven  thousand  one  hun- 
dred foot.  These  circumstances  are  slated  from  the  modem 
account,  to  shew  how  reasonably  it  will  bear  a  comparison  with 
the  ancient,  allowing  for  much  exaggeration,  and  considering 
that  India  appears  more  populous  in  eariy  times  than  since  it 
has  been  desolated  by  invasions. 

It  would  have  been  a  fortunate  circumstance  if  any  of  the 
historians  had  mentioned  an  island  here,  or  in  any  part  of  the 
Indus  between  the  junction  of  the  Akesines  and  Tatta;  but 
their  silence  is  unanimous.  .  It  will  appear,  however,  that  we 
have  something  more  than  conjecture  to  direct  us,  for  Otter 
names  Bekier,  Sekier,  and  Tekier,  as  three  places  dependant 
on  Mansura  *^^ ;  in  which,  though  he  is  mistaken  (for  Bekier  is 


^'  The  names  of  the  twelve  mahls  are  the 
same  in  TicfTenthaler  and  the  Ayecn  Akbari. 
If  any  one  wishes  to  sec  what  spelling  can  do 
to  confound,  he  should  consult  both.  'J'ieff. 
vol.  i.  117.  Ayeen  Akb.  voJ.ii.  103. 
»•*  Reckoning  the  dam  forty  to  a  rupee, 
'°^  Mansura  is  a  city  encircled  at  a  distance 
by  a  branch  of  the  Mehran  (Indus).  The 
city  itself  stands  on  the  western  side  of  the  main 
channel ;  for  the  Mehran  in  its  descent  sepa- 
rates into  two  streams  at  Calere,  a  day's  jour- 
ney from  Mansura  ;  the  main  stream  passes  to 
Mansura  ;  the  inferior  turns  to  the  north  to- 
wards Sarusan,  and  then  winds  back  again  to 


the  west  [read  easQ,  till  it  joins  the  main 
channel  once  more,  about  twelve  miles  below 
the  city.  Mansura  is  a  mile  both  in  breadth 
and  length.     Nub.  Geographer,  p.  57. 

This  description  has  led  Mr.  d'Anville  into 
a  great  error,  for  the  whole  is  represented  on 
his  map.  The  error  arises  from  his  making 
Behker  and  Mansura  two  different  places, 
which  the  Ayeen  Akbari  proves  to  be  the 
same  ;  but  d'Anville  places  Behker  near  four 
degrees  higher  up  the  stream,  and  this  Man- 
sura he  places  below  Sibwan.  Otter  has  &llen 
into  the  same  error.     Vol.  i.  406,  407. 

Major  Rcanell  makes  the  ibk  'thirty-fite 
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Behker  the  same  as  Mansura),  he  is  still  right  in  regard  to  iht 
other  two,  for  Sekier  is  the  Sunker  of  the  Aj-een  Akbari,  and 
Tekier  is  the  fort  called  in  that  work  Alore,  the  Louheri  of  de 
la  Rochette.  Tekier  is  situated  either  at  the  reAinion  of  the 
river  after  its  separation  to  form  the  island,  or  just  below  it ; 
and  Sekier  assumes  a  place  at  the  point  where  the  river  divides* 
It  is  in  Sekier,  written  Sunker  and  Suckhor,  that  I  find  the 
Sogdi  of  Arrian,  the  Sodra^  of  Dioddms,  the  Sadracae  of  Q. 
Curtius ;  and  as  Sunker  and  Alore  are  two  out  of  the  twelve 
mahls  assigned  to  Behker  by  the  Ayeen  Akbari,  this  division 
has  given  rise  to  the  distinction  of  them  by  Dioddrus  inte 
separate  tribes.  Some  reserve  is  necessary  in  asserting  that 
Alore  Bx\d  Tekier  are  the  same,  but  it  seems  highly  probable, 
because  Tekier  is  not  mentioned  by  the  Ayeen  Akbari ;  con* 
cerning  Suckhor  all  testimonies  are  united.  I  conclude,  there- 
fore,  that  the  Sogdi  of  Arrian  comprehend  the  whole  island  and 
circar  of  Behker,  and  that  the  name  is  derived  from  the  prin- 
cipal place  in  the  circar  at  which  the  fleet  arrived. 

If  this  should  not  be  deerned  conclusive,  I  beg  the  Teader  to 
•suspend  his  judgment  till  he  receives  additi6nal  reasons  for  fixing 
the  seat  of  Musikdnus ;  for  the  position  o{  either  to  a  certainty 
will  give  the  respective  situation  of  the  other ;  and  I  must  like- 
wise observe,  that  the  erecting  of  docks  on  an  island  is  a 
natural  convenience,  while  there  is  nothing  on  the  higher  part 
of  the  river  to  direct  this  operation  more  to  one  point  than 
another. 

milet  in  length,  which  does  not  differ  much    it  expresses  vuiory  in  Arabic.     See  Melchfz. 
from  Al  Edrissi's  account.    Mansura  is  doubt-    ThcYcnoc,  torn.  i«  in  Abulfedam>  p.  19. 
less  a  Mahometan^  and  not  an  Indian  title,  for 
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From  this  island  of  the  Sogdi  "*,  Crdterus  was  detached  into 
Arachdsia  and  Drangiana ;  but  as  we  hear  of  him  again  at  tiie 
next  station  of  the  fleet,  we  must  suppose  that  he  only  con- 
ducted a  body  of  troops  which  was  to  penetrate  into  those 
countries  by  another  route,  and  which  was  to  connect  again 
with  the  future  march  of  the  main  army  through  Karmania. 
This  design  is  perfectly  consistent  with  Alexander's  scheme  of 
exploring  these  provinces  by  marches  in  various  directions ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  Crdterus  went  no  farther  with  this  body  than 
to  mark  out  the  line  they  were  to  pursue,  and  then  returned  to 
the  main  army.  The  reunion  of  these  forces  will  be  noticed  in 
its  proper  place. 

From  Sogdi  then,  the  Behker*^  of  the  Hindoos,  the  Mansura 
of  the  Mogols  or  Persians,  Alexander  hastened  down  the  Indus 
to  reach  the  city  of  Moosikdnus,  before  he  should  be  prepared 
for  resistance.  I  have  already  said,  that  Strabo  is  my  authority 
for  placing  Moosikdnus  lower  down  the  river  than  Major  Rennell ; 
for  Strabo  says  expressly,  that  his  territory  was  near,  or  next 
to,  the  Pattal^ne ;  and  a  review  of  An-ian's  account,  short  as  it 
is,  convinces  me  that,  after  the  transactions  which  took  place 
here  are  considered,  the  immediate  arrival  of  the  fleet  at  Pattala 
confirms  the  assertion,  of  Strabo. 

"♦  It  u  worthy  of  remark  that  the  Nubian        To  speak  properly,  we  may  consider  Behker 

Geographer  make*  Mantura  a  centre  of  com>  at  equivalent  to  the  capital  Mansura,  and  the 

munication  both  east  and  west,  p.  57,  et  seq. ;  island  ;  Snckor  or  Sunkar  as  a  town  in   the 

and  such  it  would  naturally  be  in  all  ages,  island.    The  Nulla  Sunkar  or  Sunkra  is  the 

unless  the  city  Alexander  built  at  the  main  most  eastern  arm  of  the  Indus,  and  assumed  in 

junction  of  the  rivers  had  taken  root.  the  treaty  of  Nadir  with  Mahomed  Shaw  as 

"^  This  island  of  Behker  has  two  depend-  the  boundary  of  their  dominions.  In  this  sense 
ant  places,  Tekier  and  Sekier,  to  written  by  Nulla  Sunkra  is  the  channel  that  leads  to  Sun- 
Otter,  vol.  i.  409.  Frazer  writes  Buckar  for  kar :  it  is  the  same  as  Bundar  Lori  or  Loheri, 
Behker,  Sunkar  for  Sekier.  Treaty  Nadir  which  leads  to  Loheri,  a  town  in  the  same 
Shah.  district.    See  Purchas.  vol.  i.  p.  2t6. 
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VII.     MOOSIKANUS.     SEWEJS.     SIHWAN. 

I  FIX  upon  Sewee  for  the  residence  of,Moosikdnus,  because 
it  is  the  head  of  the  first  circar  of  Tatta  towards  the  north  ;  and 
conceiving,  as  I  do,  that  all  these  circars  have  their  division  or 
boundaries  from  nature,  I  am  persuaded  that  the  surest  ground 
for  fixing  any  ancient  name  is  to  consider  the  present  distribu- 
tion of  the  provinces**.  Sewistan,  the  name  of  this  circar, 
comprehends  the  country  on  both  sides  the  river ;  but  on  the 
east  there  is  probably  little  cultivation,  as  the  tract  tends  to- 
ward the  desert  and  the  sand  hills  ^.  On  the  west,  there  are 
branches  from  the  mountains  extending  towards  the  river  in- 
habited by  Belootches,  and  on  one  of  these  branches,  or  at  the 
foot  of  it,  may  be  placed  the  territory  of  Gxykdnus,  the  Porti- 
k^nus  of  Strabo  and  Diod6rus.  The  termination  of  these  three* 
names  suggests  an  idea  that,  they  contain  some  allusion  to  the 
country,  or  some  mutual  relation  or  connection.  What  will  be 
alleged  on  this  subject  I  give  merely  as  a  conjecture,  and  I 
refer  it  to  the  Orientalists  for  further  illustration  ;  but  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  I  discover  the  name  of  the  circar  in  every  one 
of  them. 

Sewee  is  written  Sevi,  Sihouan,  Sihwan,  and  Sehwan.  It  i* 
not  easy  to  estabhsh  the  identity  of  these  names  to  the  same 

^  Behkcr  is  considered  as  centrical  between  if  I  had  known  where  to  find  his  work,  or 

Tatta  and  Moultan,  and  Sewee  as  centrical  means  to  understand  it*     Sewistan,  in  every 

between  Tatta  and  Behker,  in  the  paper  I  re*  account  that  I  Jiave  seen,  is  a  circar  highly 

ceived  from  Mr.  H.  Jones.      Al   Biruni  li  commercial ;  and  even  in  the  present  state  of 

quoted  by  M.  de  la  Rochette  as  a  native  geo*  the  country,  pre-eminent, 
grapher  from  Birun,  near  the  Pattalene»  who        ^^  Tieffenthaler^  voKi.  p.  I2£.. 
might  throw  great  light  upon  these  provinces, 
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place ;  for  though  «ir  maps  make  them  the  same,  the  Ayeen 
Akbari  ***  mentions  a  chain  of  mountains  extending  from  Seh- 
wan  to  Seewee,  regarding  them  as  different  places  though  in 
the  same  circar ;  and  an  obscure  San  *^  marked  on  the  maps  is 
possibly  a  corruption  of  Sehwan.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Sihwan  is 
an  appellation  sufficiently  known  and  acknowledged ;  and  this 
word,  I  think,  may  be  discovered  in  Moo-sihan-us,  Ok-sihan- 
us,  Por-sihan-us  "%  for  the  aspirate  h  passes  into  k  in  almost  all 
words  derived  from  Oriental  languages  *".  The  termination  is 
Greek  for  sake  of  inflexion  only,  and  the  initial  syllable  will 
possibly  be  found  in  the  Sanskreet  to  convey  an  idea  of  the 
relation  in  which  they  stand  •  This  may  be  conjecture,  and 
conjecture  founded  on  etymology  finds  but  little  countenance  at 
present.  Neithpr  do  I  wish  to  invalidate  the  assumption  of 
Major  Rennell,  who  supposes  Oxyc4nus  to  be  Hajykan. 
My  chief  reason  for  not  coinciding  in  this  opinion  is,  that 
Hajykan  is  higher  to  the  north  than  would  accord  with  the 
course  of  the  transactions ;  but  the  circar  may  have  been  more 
extensive  formerly,  or  may  derive  its  name  from  a  source  which 
it  is  now  impossible  to  trace.  However  this  may  be,  I  am 
convinced  from  much  study  of  my  authors,  that  the  Indian 
names  which  occur  in  them  are  generally  capable  of  being 
traced  to  native  appellations  existing  at  this  day  among  the 

^  Vol.  ii.  p.  142.  vcrnmcnt  extended  from  Mckran  to  Cachc- 

**»*  San  may  be,  however,  the  Cahan  which  mire,    was    Sihar.      Tieffenthalcr,     yol.   i. 

Tie£Eenthaler  places  in  this  circar,  p.  122.  p.  122.  writes  Sihan. 

**^  It  is  remarkable  that  the  reading  of  this  In  a  situation  lower  down,  near  Birun,  ap- 

name  differs  in  Q^  Curtius.     Posticanus,  Porri-  pears  a  district  named  Mou  or  Ebtat  by  Abu'l- 

canus.     I   ask  for  a  third   reading;    Porsi-  feda.      D'Anrillc     Eclaircissemens,     p..  39. 

canus.                      '  Wilford  says,  Moo  in  Coptick  signifies  water, 

*"  The    title    of  a   Hindoo    prince   who  The    Coptick    and     Sanskreet    are    related, 

reigned  ia  this  circar  formerly^  and  whose  go-  Marsh's  Michaelis.  vol.  i.  p.  417. 
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Hindoos  at  least,  if  not  the  Mogols ;  and  whenever  the  societj 
in'  Bengal  for  Asiatic  researches  shall  direct  their  inquiry  this^ 
way,  they 'will  discover  more  than  can  at  present  be  calculated. 
I  have  proved  this  in  regard  to  the  names  of  the  Panje-ab 
rivers ;  others  have  long  seen  it  in  the  Malli,  Oxy'dracae,  Peu- 
kalidtis,  Gur6i;  and  I  am  convinced  that  every  name  men- 
tioned in  the  historians  of  Alexander  will  be  found  either  in  the 
history  or  memory  of  the  Hindoos.  I  conceive  that  they  exist 
in  the  Sanskreet  at  this  hour,  though  they  may  be  known  to 
Europeans  in  a  different  form,  derived  from  the  Mogols,  dis- 
figured by  the  lapse  of  time,  change  of  language,  (Jr  variety  of 
writing.  I  have  the  opinion  of  Major  Rennell  in  confirmation 
of  this  idea,  and  his  judgment  I  esteem  decisive. 

If  we  would  now  follow  Alexander  in  his  descent  from  the 
Sogdi  to  the  territory  of  Moosikdnus,  we  must  apply  to  modem 
sources  for  information.  Arrian  gives  neither  time  or  distance, 
and  mentions  nothing  of  the  country  through  which  the  Indus 
rolls  ;  but  the  maps  give  us  upwards  of  eighty  "*  miles  "^  from 
Behker  to  Seewee,  and  the  Ayecn  Akbari  ***  informs  us,  that  the 
country  is  a  desert  subject  in  summer  to  the  Semoom,  or  suf- 
focating Avind.  The  term  desert,  however,  must  be  qualified ; 
for  we  are  informed  that  the  Indus  changes  its  course,  inclining 
some  years  to  the  east  *'*,  and  others  to  the  west ;  and  that  it  is 
not  so  absolutely  desert,  but  that  there  are  villages  ***  of  herds- 
men who  change  their  habitation  with  the  stream.  This  cir- 
cumstance, recorded  by  Strabo,  proves  the  attention  of  the  ob- 
servers, apd  the  fidehty  of  the  historian ;   for  when  we  find  iik 

« 

"*  Seventy-five.     De  la  Rochette.  tame  thing  occurs  at  Behker  ;  which  favoura 

**'  In  a  right  line  by  the  scale.  the  inclination  given  to  the  Indus  by  Major 

»^  Vol.ii.  p.  143.  Rennell. 

^  North  aod  south.  Ayeen  Akbari.  The        f!^  Ayeen  Akbarii  ibid.    Tncffcnthalcr^ 
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Major  Rennell"'  that  he  had  similar  information  from  aa 
EngUsh  traveller  who  verified  the  fact  upon  the  spot,  we  ol>- 
tain  a  local  characteristic  dependent  upon  the  constant  opera- 
tion of  nature,  which  fiction  could  not  invent,  and  scepticisra 
cannot  doubt. 

Moosikdnus  had  sent  no  offers  of  submission  to  Alexander, 
but  surprised  by  his  sudden  approach,  and  not  prepared  fon 
defence,  he  advanced  to  meet  the  monarch  upon  his  arrival,  and 
surrendered  his  city,  territory,  and  elephants,  at  discretion^ 
The  readiness  of  his  submission,  and  the  acknowledgment  of 
his  offence,  procured  him  a  ready  pardon ;  for  upon  all  occa- 
sions of  this  nature,  the  policy  and  generosity  of  the  conqueror 
were  in  unison.  He  found  the  territory  one  of  the  richest*'*  ia 
this  part  of  India,  and  the  city  so  commodiously  situated,  that 
he  determined  to  erect  a  citadel  here,  and  leave  a  sufficient  gar- 
rison for  its  support. 

Even  in  the  compamtive  wealth  of  this  place  I  find  reason  ta 
tl^ink  Moosikdnus  must  be  fixed  at  Seewee  rather  than  Behker„ 
for  the  comparative  wealth  of  the  two  cities  continues  still  the 
same.  According  to  the  Ayeen  Akbari,  the  revenue  of  Behker 
is  only  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  pounds  *'%  while  that  of 
Seewee  ^  is  five  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighteen. 

The  erection  of  the  citadel  was  entrusted  to  Crdterus,.  whom 
we  must  consequently  suppose  to  have  returned  from  the  de- 
tachment that  marched  into  Arach6sia;  and  Alexander  con- 
tinued on  the  spot  till  it  was  completed.     As  soon  as  a  propen 

^  Sec  RenndlU  PortBcript.  "•  Havelly   is   added   to    Sewee   in    tHi» 

^  *Eu)au/40fimTiir.    Flourishing  is  perhaps  account.     Ayceo  Akban^   toL  ii.   p.  105*. 

A  iftove  proper  term.  Jumnuu 
^  At  forty  dams  to  the  rupee. 
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garrison  was  appointed,  an  expedition  was  undertaken  against 
Oxjk^nus  commanded  by  the  king  himself;  his  forces  consisted 
of  the  archers,  Agrians,  and  the  horse  he  had  on  board.     If 
Arrian  or  any  of  the  historians  had  told  us  on  which  side  of  the 
river  the  army  moved  to  the  east  or  v/est,  higher  up  or  lower 
down,  we  should  have  some  ground  to  stand  on ;  but  we  have 
now  one  circumstance  only,  that  he  was  chief "'  of  a  district 
in  the  same  country,  and  are  left  to  our  own  conjectures  for  the 
rest.     My  conjecture  is  directed  by  the  mention  of  Sambus 
next,   as  a  satrap  appointed  by  Alexander  himself  oyer  the 
Indians  of  the  mountains;  for  the  mountains  mentioned  here 
correspond  exactly   with  the  range  called    Lukhy"*  in    the 
Ayeen  Akbari.    They  are  a  branch  of  that  great  chain  which 
extends  from  the  sea  to  Kandahar,  one  shoot  of  which  reaches 
nearly  to  the  Indus  at  See  wee,  and  affords  a  residence  for  a 
horde  of  Belootches  "^  called  Kulmany.     On  these  mountains  I 
have  no  hesitation  to  place  Sambus ;  and  if  in  the  little  light  we 
have  to  direct  us  we  obtain  one  position,  there  is  no  reasonfible 
objection  to  fixing  the  other  in  correspondence  to  it.     By  the 
motion  of  the  army  immediately  out  of  the  territory  of  Oxy- 
kdnus  into  that  of  Sambus  on  the  mountains,  it  should  appear 
that  Oxykdnus  was  on  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  that  range  ;  and 
I  contend  that  this  plain  and  these  mountains  must  be  on  the 
west  of  the  Indus,  because  the  desert  and  the  sandy  hills  are  on 
the  east ;  and  there  is  no  authority,  either  ancient  or  modern, 
to  shew  that  the  range  on  the  east  ever  appioaches  the  river,  at 
any  one  point, 

*»*  ^o^X^  '^^  '^«'^?  T^r  c^ief  of  a  district  for  the  chief  of  a  mahl,  in  reference  to  a  circar. 
in   the    country  here,    literally.      I    cannot         "'  Lakhi.     TiefFcnthaler. 
conceive  a  more  accurate  expression  for  the         "*  Ayeen  Akbari,  vol.  ii.  p.  115.   Lond. 

chief  of  a  circar,  in  reference  to  a  soobah  ;  or  edition. 
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But  let  us  return  to  the  course  of  the  expedition.  Alexander 
narched  against  Oxyk4nu»  becajuse  he  had  received  no  embassy 
or  acknowledgment  from  ^im ;  he  took  two  of  his  largest  cities 
by  assault,  and  in  one  of  them  Oxykdnus  himself;  the  plunder 
was  abandoned  to  the  soldiers,  and  the  elephants  only  reserved 
for  the  public  service.  Several  other  cities  surrendered  without 
resistance ;  for  by  this  time,  says  Arrian,  the  spirit  of  all  the 
Indians  was  completely  ***. subdued.  Q.  Curtius  relates  these 
circumstances  with  some  shade  of  difference ;  Oxyldmus,  he 
says,  was  killed,  and  the  people  he  calls  Pr6sti-  I  desire  to 
make  but  one  more  observation.  Oxyk4nus  was  not  on  the 
river ;  for  if  he  had  been,  Alexander  need  not  have  landed  to 
march  against  him;  he  was  near  Sambus,  arid  Sambus  waa 
satrap  of  the  mountains.  The  conclusion  is,  therefore,  that  he 
was  on  the  west  of  the  Indus,  and  highly  probable  that  his  ter* 
ritory  was  at  the  foot  of  that  range  called  Lukhy,  consequently 
that  Moosik^nus  and  Oxyk4nus  were  both  chiefs  in  the  circar 
ofSehwan. 

Sambus,  the  next  object  of  Alexander's  pursuit,  has  a  variety 
of  names,  which  prove  only  the  doubts  of  historians,  and  ob- 
V  scurity  of  the  transactions ;  for  this  chief  is  the  Sabutas  ***  of 
Strabo,  the  Sabbas  of  Plutarch,  the  Ambigarus  of  Justin,  the 
Ambiras  of  Orosius,  the  Sabus  or  Samus  of  Q.  Curtius.  This 
recital  is  preserved  in  order  to  excite  the  attention  of  the 
Orientalists  ;  for  the  idea  of  locality  is  probably  attached  to  one 
or  other  of  these  appellations,  if  the  true  etymology  can  be 
obtained. 

*^  "EjJSfXMTo  7n  yv^if.  '*^  See  Snakeobrook't  NoU)  oa  (^CurtiiM^ 

lib»u^  c.  8* 
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Sambus  is  represented  as  a  satrap,  or  chief,  of  a  tribe  of 
mountaineers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Moosik^nus,  and  in  hos^ 
tility  with  that  prince,  as  ail  the  inhabitants  of  mountains  con- 
stantly are  with  their  neighbours  on  the  plain.  He  had  made 
his  submission  to  Alexander,  and  received  from  him  a  fresh 
appointment  to  his  satrapy  **• ;  but  upon  receiving  intelligence 
that  Moosik^nus  had  made  liis  peace  with  the  conqueror,  he 
had  abandoned  his  country  and  fled.  For  this  flight  no  reason 
is  assigned ;  but  it  is  natural  to  suppose,  that  ia  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  his  enemy  with  Alexander  he  foresaw  sufficient  reason  **' 
to  distrust  both;  and  as  tonquerors  allow  none  of  their  tri- 
butaries to  be  injured  by  any  but  themselves,  Sambus  might 
reasonably  imagine,  that  either  his  future  incursipns  would  be 
prohibited,  or  his  former  ravages  must  be  accounted  for;  in 
either  case  it  was  his  interest  to  retire  ;  and  if  he  had  submitted 
to  Alexander  before  the  reduction  of  Moosikdnus,  it  is  probaWe 
that  a  participation  in  the  plunder  of  that  princes  province  had 
been  a  principal  inducement  to  effect  his  submission.  When  or 
where  this  transaction  took  place  does  not  appear,  but  if  we 
place  it  at  Sogdi,  the  delay  of  Moosikdnus  in  making  applica- 
tion for  terais,  is  a  sufficient  naotive  for  the  conduct  of  his 
rival.     Invasion***  is  too  often  fortunate  in  finding  the  jealousy 

"«  We  ought  to  consider  Sanibus  as  a  na--  and  the  admission  of  the  conquered  into  favoury 

ti?e  chief.     The  title  of  Satrap  and  the  name  this  second  P6rus  fled  upon  the  approach  of 

of  Satrapy  afford  a  proof  of  his  being  consi-  the  conqueror. to  his  own  territory.     Lib.  t. 

dered  as  a  subject  of  the  Persian  monarchy.  p.  223. 

"'  See  a   similar  conduct  of    the  second        "*  In  Asia,  the  success  of  every  invasion 

P6rus  upon  the  reconciliation  of  the  first  P6rut  ever  attempted  has  been  more  owing  to  this 

•with   Alexander.     P6ru8  on   the   Hydra6tes  cause  than  to  the  sword  of  invaders.    Tiaeiour 

■  had  been  an  enemy  to  the  other  on  the  Hy-  and  Nadir  Shah>  both  of  them^  were  essentially 

daspes,  and  had  sent  deputies  to  the  camp  as  indebted  for  their  success  to  the  *<  jealousy  of 

rfihe  army  was  advancing.     After  the  victory^  **  the  natives,"  and  particularly  to  the  "petty 
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of  the  natives  favourable  to  the  schemes  of  the  invader,  and  the 
petty  interests  of  opposite  parties  co-operating  to  their  mutual 
destruction. 

If  Sambus  was  at  the  head  of  the  tribe,  I  suppose^  liis  sub- 
mission Avas  of  importance ;  for  the  Belootches  who  possess  the 
range  of  mountains  called  Luhky  styled  Kulmanies  "%  are  said 
by  the  Ayeen  Akbari  *^  to  consist  of  twenty  thousand  famihes, 
and  are  able  to  bring  ten  thousand  horse  into  the  field.  Their 
country,  though  covered  with  hard  rock,  black  and  barren, 
must  be  interspersed  with  fertile  vallies  ;  for  besides  the  horses 
raised  for  their  own  service  and  for  foreign  sale,  camels  also  are 
produced  here  in  great  abundance,  sufficient,  not  only  for  the 
supply  of  Scindi,  but  of  the  interior  provinces.  From  this  ac- 
count of  a  single  tribe,  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  finding  the 
general  influence  of  tlie  Belootches  extending  far  to  the  west- 
ward at  present,  or  even  to  Cape  Jask,  according  to  Nieb- 
uhr*'*;  neither  can  we  think  lightly  of  the  Arabitae  who  in- 

•*  interests  of  opposite  parties  co-operating  to  proceeds  to  Sewistan,  where  it  is  called  Lukhy. 

•*  their  mutual  destruction/*     I  will  venture  Here  arc  a  considerable  tribe  of  Belootches 

to  say,  no  European  who  has  had  a  political  called  Kalmany.     They  are  twenty  thousand 

intercourse  with  the  natives  of  Asia  will  deny  families,    and  can  raise  ten   thousand   horse, 

his  assent  to  the  truth  of  this  sentence.     Mr.  Ayeen  Akbari,  vol.  ii.  p.  115.    Lond.  edit. 

Jones.  May  not  this  Ram  Gur  or  fort  Ram  be  the 

**•  Kalmaans  in  the  language  of  the  Afghans  Rhambacia  of  Arrian  ? 

signifies  blanket-shawls,     ^uare,  whether  this  *^*  By  Niebuhr's  account  of  the   Arabs, 

is  not  a  sagum^  from  whence  the  name  of  Kul-  who  have  in  all  ages  passed  the  gulplr  of  Persia 

manies  ?     Paper  furnished  by  Mr.  H.  Jones,  towards  the  cast,  it  would  be  no  diifficult  mat- 

Who    adds  an  observation   of    his    own,  ter  to  form  a  connection  between  the  Arabs 

that  Kalaamaun  may  be  derived  from  Kalaa,  and  Arabitae  ;  but  Nicbuhr  does  not  make  the 

a  castle  or  fastness,  and  Manaudan,  to  abide  ^djnt  distinction  of  Brodia  and  Bloachee  which 

or  dwell  in.  Porter  does,  seeming  to  consider  all  the  wan- 

**•  Here  [near  Tatta]   the  northern  moun-  dering  tribes  in  Mckran  as  Belootches. 

tains  form  several  branches,  one  of  which  runs  Niebuhr  is  certainly  mistaken.  The  Baioget 

to  Kandahar;  another  branch  commencing  on  (so  written  in  Asia)   are  a  tribe  of  Afghans. 

the  sea-coast  goes  to  the  town  of  Kouhbar,  See  As.  Dis.  vol.  ii.  p.  127.     Mr.  Jones  says, 

where  it  is  called  Ram  Gur,  and  from  thence  the  term  signifies  acorn-eatcru 
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habited  the  same  tract  in  the  age  of  Alexander,  and  had  the 
same  means  of  making  themselves  either  feared  or  respected. 
Q.  Curtius*^  from  CHtarchus,  states  the  number  of  natives 
who  perished  by  the  Macedonian  invasion  at  eighty  thousand, 
besides  prisoners ;  an  exaggeration  doubtless,  but  still  indicat- 
ing the  relative  magnitude  of  the  tribe ;  and  that  it  was  more 
numerous  in  the  time  of  Alexander  we  may  conclude ;  for  if 
the  plain  country  was  more  rich  and  populous,  the  number 
of  banditti  maintained  out  of  its  spoils  would  be  larger  in  pro- 
portion. 

In  the  Sindim^na*"  of  Arrian,  the  capitabof  Sambus,  I  find 
an  allusion  to  Scindi,  the  most  general  and  common  name  of 
the  country  on  both  sides  the  Indus  *^* ;  and  though  there  are 
strong  objections  to  placing  any  city  of  importance  sufficient  to 


***  The  whole  account  ift  (^Curtius  is  con* 
fused  as  usual.  For  first  Alexander  enters  the 
country  of  Sabus,  and  then  falls  four  days 
dorwn  the  river  to  atUck  his  capital.  This  is 
perhaps  an  error  from  want  of  distinction  be- 
tween Sindonalia  and  Harmatelia.  Sec  Annan, 
p.  254.  As  to  the  eighty  thousand  slaughtered, 
I  doubt  all  ancient  numbers,  but  none  more 
than  those  of  Q^Curtius. 

*^«  The  best  MSS.  read  Sindimana,  not 
Sindomana.     Gron.  Arrian,  p.  254. 

'^*  The  Nubian  Geographer  has  Scind  and 
Hind  for  Scindi  and  Hindosten,  and  Sin  for 
China.  Marco  Polo,  who  calls  China  Mangi, 
from  the  Manchcux,  then  masters  of  the  em- 
pire, adds  that  the  sea  round  this  empire  con- 
taining the  Moluccas,  and  all-  as  far  as  Japan, 
is  called  Mare  Gin,  that  is,  with  the  Italian 
pronunciation,  Cheen  ;  and  that  the  natives  of 
Japan  call  the  empire  Cin  likewise.  (Lib.  iii. 
c.  4.)  Sec  also  Gaspar  de  la  Cruz,  in  Pur- 
chas.  vol.  iv.  p.  166,  who  deriTCS  it  from 
Cochinchina.     The  Arabick  writers  received 

4 


Sin  or  Sinae  from  Ptolemy,  the  Portuguese 
received  their  terms  from  the  Arabs,  and  the 
rest  of  Europe  from  the  Portuguese.  The 
Arabs  consider  the  great  peninsula  of  Malacca 
as  Cheen,  and  China  as  Ma -Cheen.  Mr.  H. 
Jones  adds,  in  the  oldest  Arabic  and  Persian 
manuscripts  I  have  ever  seen,  China  is  called 
Cheen.  Cheen  and  Maucheen,  as  well  as 
their  prince  Fugfoor,  are  familiar  to  every  one 
conversant  in  Oriental  literature.  Not  having 
Timour's  institutes  at  hand,  I  quote  from  me- 
mory ;  but  he  has  a  passage  something  like  the 
following  !  "  And  I  have  heard  that  there  are 
**  seven  kings,  whom  on  account  of  their  great- 
"  ness  they  call  not  by  their  names.  The 
'<  king  of  Rome  they  call  Keisar,  and  of  Cheea 
«<  and  Maucheen  Fugfoor,"  &c. 

The  Ayeen  Akbari  confirms  Mr.  Jones's 
assertion.  Vol.  ii.  p.  7.  The  ancient  writers 
of  Hindostan  call  Pegu  Checn ;  and  hence 
perhaps  all  beyond  Pegu  was  Cheen  or  Ma- 
Cheen. 
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be  considered  as  the  head  of  Scindi  in  the  mountains,  it  is  not 
assuming  too  much  to  suppose  tliat  the  Belootches  might  have 
a  city  *'^  at  the  foOt  of  them,  I  speak  with  great  diffidence 
upon  the  identical  situation  of  Moosik^nus,  Oxyk^nus,  and 
Sambus  ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  about  the  settlement  of  them  all 
in  Seewistan  and  the  mountains  adjacent ;  and  I  maintain  that 
Musikdnus  cannot  be  at  Behker,  as  there  is  neither  mountain  or 
hill  that  approaches  the  river  near  that  island.  If  M.  de  la 
Rochette's  ^^^  Map  can  be  depended  upon  in  regard  to  this  circar, 
his  disposition  of  Lukhy  or  Lacki  exactly  corresponds  with  the  < 
topography  I  wish  to  adopt. 

Sindimdna  made  no  resistance,  for  though  Sambus  had  fled, 
he  had  no  hostile  designs  against  Alexander.     He  was  probably 
alarmed  for  his  personal  safety  on  account  of  the  submission  of 
Musikdnus ;  but  the  gates  of  the  city  were  open,  and  the  officers 
of  the  fiigitive  chief  delivered  up  his  treasures  and  elephants 
without  hesitation.     From  hence  the  army  advanced  to  another 
fortress  called  the  City  of  the  Bramins,  and  as  Diodorus  men- 
tions his  Harmat(^lia  with  the  same  attribute,  it  is  doubtless  the^ 
same.     This  city  is  said  to  have  revolted,  by  which  we  may 
understand  that  it  had  been  included  in  the  original  submission 
of  Sambus,  and  upon  his  flight  prepared  to  defend  itself.    It  was 
taken  Avithout  difficulty,  and  the  Bramins,  who  were  the  ad- 
visers of  resistance,  were  put  to  the  sword.     Wliile  these  trans- 
actions were  going  on,  intelligence  was  brought  that  MusikAnus 
had  revolted.     Python,    now  satrap  of  the  province,   was  or- 
dered to  proceed  against  him,  while  Alexander  seized  the  cities 

»^  A  tribe  called  Tchery  is  placed  at  the        ^*  See  his  Sheet  Map  of  India,  published 
foot  of  this  territory,  in  the  AyecD  Akbari>    by  Fadcn. 
▼ol.  ii.  115.  Lond.  ed. 

X  2 
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in  his  territory.  These,  we  may  conclude,  lay  between  the 
country  of  Sambus  and  the  river,  and  lower  down  than  the 
residence  of  Moosikdnus ;  but  whether  Alexander"^  returned 
thither,  or  joined  the  fleet  below,  does  not  evidently  appear ; 
he  found  Moosikdnus,  however,  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  Py- 
thon, and  executed  him  with  the  Bramins,  who  were  the  pro- 
moters of  his  revolt. 

While  Alexander  was  preparing  for  the  prosecution  of  his 
voyage,  he  dispatched  Crdterus,  at  the  head  of  two  divisions  of 
the  phalanx  and  a  body  of  archers,  with  orders  to  take  up  on 
his  march  such  of  the  companions  and  other  Macedonians  who 
had  before  been  ordered  to  proceed  through  Arach6sia  and 
Drangidna.  The  whole  of  these  forces,  with  the  elephants, 
were  to  direct  their  course  by  an  inland  route  to  Karmania,  and 
join  the  main  army  again  in  that  province.  The  primary  ob- 
ject of  this  route  appears  evidently  to  be  in  correspondence  with 
the  plan  Alexander  had  laid  down  for  surveying  and  exploring 
the  extensive  provinces  of  his  empire;  and  a  secondary  design 
suggests  itself,  which  is,  that  he  was  already  acquainted  with 
the  sterility  of  Gad rosia,  which  he  intended  to  encounter  him- 
self,  and  therefore  lessened  the  hazard  of  distress  in  proportion 
to  the  diminution  of  his  numbers. 

During  this  interval,  M6ris*^,  the  chief  of  Pdttala  and  the 
Pattal6nfe,  came  up  the  river,  in  order  to  make  his  submission, 

'^  Mti(nnaf6i  «  aysred  xf^  UvQtmtt  implies  ***  Wc  hare  the  name  of  this  chief  from 

that  Muaikinus  was  brought  in.    Ifrthcreforc,  Curtius;  and  I  preserve  all  names  for  the  in- 

Alexander  was  now  in  his  city,   Muaikanus  vestigation  of  future  inquirers. 

Iiad  left  it  and  fled  into  the  country,  from  I  will  not  venture  to  sr.y  more  than  that 

whence  he  was  now  brought  as  a  prisoner.  Macris  is  so  like  the  modern  name  Meer  Reity 

Alexander  executed  him  h  t?  (ivrS  y^  which  fjoj^  ^   as  to   strike  me   with  a  most 

does  not  quite  imply  his  city,  but  his  tern,  forcible  Conformity.     Mr.  Tones, 

tory.  '              •' 
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and  to  surrender  himself  and  his  territory  to  the  disposal  of  the 
conqueror.  His  oflfers  were  graciously  accepted,  and  he  was 
sent  down  again  to  his  government  with  directions  to  prepare 
every  thing  for  the  accommodation  of  the  army  upon  its  ar- 
rival. 

The  proper  dispositions  were  now  made  for  departure;  He- 
ph^stion  was  ordered  to  take  the  command  of  the  main  body 
not  embarked,  and  move  downwards  on  the  east**  side  of  the 
river,  while  Python  conducted  the  Agrians  and  light-horse  on 
the  west.  The  king  proceeded  with  the  same  troops  on  board 
as  before.  He  had  advanced  only  three  days,  when  intelli- 
gence was  brought  that  M^ris  had  left  Pattala,  and  fled  into  the 
desert  with  the  greater  part  of  his  people.  The  progress  of  the 
fleet  was  immediately  quickened,  in  order  to  obviate  the  difli^ 
culties  which  might  arise  from  this  defection ;  but  before  it 
reached  Pdttala,  the  city  was  without  inhabitants,  and  the 
country  without  husbandmen. 

I  cannot  however  enter  upon  the  Delta,  without  recalhng  the 
attention  of  the  reader  to  the  geographical  "^  difiiculties  we  have 
already  encountered ;  for  in  the  passage  down  the  river  I  find 
every  circumstance  to  corroborate  the  position  I  have  assumed 
from  Strabo,  and  the  reasons  which  induce  me  to  place  the 


*^»  This  18  inferred  from  the  commission 
Python  received  to  collect  inhabitants  for  the 
cities  already  fortified ;  and  which  can  be  no 
other  than  those  Alexander  had  taken  and 
established  lately. 

*^  M.  de  la  Rochctte  cites  Al  Biruni  as  a 
native  writer,  whose  authority  ought  to  stand 
high  in  regard  to  the  geography  of  this  coun- 
try.  But  by  a  note  in  the  Ayecn  Akbari, 
(voLi.  p.43»  Lond.ed.)  I  find  Abu  Bihan, 


sumamed  *'  Al  Khovaresmi  Al  Birouni,'*  war 
a  native  of  the  city  of  Biroun  in  Khovaresm 
or  Chorasmia.  He  was^  however,  an  excel- 
lent astronomer,  and  travelled  in  India  for  the 
space  of  forty  years.  He  published  a  com- 
plete system  of  geography,  which  he  dedicated^ 
to  Sultan  Massand  the  Ghaznividc,  about  the 
year  1029.  This  account  of  Al  Birouni  is 
from  Herbelot. 
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Sogdi  at  Behker,  and  Musikanus  at  Sihvvan.  The  testimony  of 
Strabo^'  is  positive,  that  the  tcmtory  of  Musikdnus  joins  the 
Pattalea^ ;  it  is  upon  this  testimony  that  I  first  found  reason  to 
dissent  from  IMajor  Renneil,  and  upon  which  I  build  the  whole 
explication,  detailed  perhaps  too  much  at  length  for  the  ordi- 
nary patience  of  readers,  but  of  great  consequence  to  historians 
and  geograpliers,  and  highly  conducive  to  the  elucidation  of 
ojir  classical  authorities.  I  must  now  observe  that  Major  Ren- 
nell's  map  gives  an  hundred  and  forty  miles,  and  de  la  Rochette's 
an  hundred  and  fifty,  by  the  scale,  in  a  right  line  from  Sihwan 
to  Tatta.  This,  with  the  sinuosity  of  the  river,  may  be  estimated 
at  two  hundred  miles ;  and  if  we  should  now  add  eighty  *^  or 
ninety  miles  more  to  carry  back  Moosikdnus  to  Behker,  I  ask 
what  reference  can  Arrian  s  three  days'  voyage  have  to  such  a 
distance? — but  there  are  more  than  three  days; — for  he  pro- 
ceeded three  days,  and  after  that  hurried  down  to  Pdttala.  I 
allow  this,  and  I  will  allow  two  or  three  days  more  for  the  rapid 
part  of  his  course  ;  but  I  must  observe,  that  for  the  first  three 
days  he  could  not  proceed  more  than  fifteen,  or  at  the  utmost 
more  than  twenty  miles  a-day,  if  he  kept  pace  with  the  forces 
on  shore ;  and  after  we  have  taken  sixty  miles  out  of  an  hun- 
dred and  fifty  or  two  hundred,  we  leave  a  suflicient  residue  for 
the  conclusion  of  his  course,  when  he  may  be  supposed  to  have 
proceeded  with  the  fleet  alone,  leaving  Hephestion  and  Python 
to  follow  with  the  greatest  dispatch  in  their  power.  All  these 
circumstances  considered,  there  is  every  reason  to  conclude  that 
Arrian  is  in  harmony  with  Strabo ;  and  as  both  these  authors 

'*'  Lib.  XV.  p.  701.     U^  atni  tJ  Xlarm-        ***  One  hundred  or  one  hundred  and  tvreotr, 
Xnrnf  ad  ipsam  Pattalcnam.  allowing  for  the  course  of  the  river. 
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drew  from  original  sources,  whenever  they  agree,  little  atten- 
tion is  due  to  Dioddrus,  Q,  Curtius,  or  Plutarch.  Upon  thi^ 
occasion,  however,  though  there  is  some  confusion,  there  is 
nothing  in  any  one  of  those  writers  contradictory  to  the  deduc- 
tion here  made. 

It  may  be  objected,  that  by  placing  two  chiefs  in  this  pro- 
vince, and  a  third  on  the  mountains  near  it,  we  comprehend 
too  much  in  proportion  to  the  space  allotted ;  but  by  the  rcx 
venue  Akbar  derived  from  this  soobah  in  general,  and  from  tlie 
circar  of  Seewistan  only,  there  is  reason  to  suppose,  that  as 
long  as  there  was  any  commerce  upon  the  Indus  all  these  circars 
were  rich,  and  all  the  parts  of  them  cultivated  which  were 
capable  of  cultivation.  There  is  still  greater  reason  to  believe, 
that  in  the  early  ages  they  were  all  more  populous  and  more 
opulent;  for  a  number  of  small  states,  such  as  appear  every 
where  during  this  irruption  of  the  Macedonians,  universally  in- 
dicate *^*  population,  commerce,  and  wealth.  In  the  state  of 
India,  at  this  day,  every  chief  who  has  a  fortress  is  a  khan  or 
sovereign,  and  perhaps  at  this  very  instant  there  may  be  more 
than  two  such  sovereigns  in  this  identical  district.  It  is  See- 
wistan itself  that  the  Ayeen  Akbari  specifies  as  having  forty 
thousand  vessels  on  the  Indus,  and  its  revenue  as  amounting  to 
forty-eight  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty-three'^  pounds. 
It  is  probably  not  less  than  two  hundred  miles  in  length  by  an 
hundred  and  eighty  in  breadth,  and  contains  nine  mahls  or  sub- 
divisions ;  these  are  fully  equivalent  to  the  territories  or  cities, 

**'  In   the   ancient   world,    Greece,    Italy     Holland,  Switzerland,  America, 
(before  the  Romans  were  masters),  Sicily,  and         *^  At  forty  dams  to  the  rupee* 
Gaul,  arc  instances.     Ifi  the  modem  world, 
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which  two  sjich  chiefs  as  Moosikdnus  and  Oxykdnus  can  be 
supposed  to  have  possessed. 

But  a  weightier  charge  may  be  alleged  against  me,  for  setting 
up  my  opinion  in  opposition  to  Major  Rennell.  No  one  can 
bear  ampler  testimony  to  the  accuracy  of  that  able  geographer 
than  myself,  for  no  one  has  studied  his  map  and  his  memoirs 
with  more  attention;  and  if  I  dissent  from  him  in  this  one 
instance,  I  do  it  with  that  deference  which  is  due  to  his 
abilities,  and  the  superior  opportunities  lie  has  had  of  obtaining 
information. 

Before  we  proceed  to  Pattala,  I  must  mention  a  few  circum-- 
stances  communicated  to  me  by  favour  of  Mr.  H.  Jones,  from 
a  gentleman  who  had  been  resident  for  the  East  India  Company 
at  Tatta.  1,  That  the  influence  of  the  Abdallee  government,  in 
1794,  extended  over  the  Delta  or  Pdttala  of  the  ancients ;  that 
the  Sirdar  Futti  Ah  had  kept  his  residence  at  Tatta,  and  main- 
tained himself  there  for  twenty  years,  but  was  daily  in  expecta* 
tion  of  being  overpowered  by  Salem  Shah,  sovereign  of  the 
Abdallees  or  Durannis.  2.  That  Behker,  which  lies  between 
Moultan  and  Sewistan,  is  now  in  ruins.  3.  That  Sewistari, 
half  way  between  Behker  and  Tatta,  is  separated  from  Behker 
by  a  jungle  or  forest ;  it  is  still  productive  of  excellent  horses 
for  cavalry,  homed  cattle,  grain  of  all  sorts,  cotton,  indigo, 
sugar,  saltpetre,  assafetida.  4.  That  Sind  is  an  open  town, 
70  coss  *^S  or  105  miles,  above  Tatta,  answering  to  the  Sindi- 
mdna  of  Arrian.  5.  That  the  Kulmanies  and  Belootches  are 
tribes  of  Aghwans ;  brave,  but  impatient  of  discipline,  thievish, 

^^  This  paper  reckons  the  coss  in  Scindi  at  i^  nuk. 
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treacherous,  and  inhospitable.  6.  That  the  navigation  of  the 
Indus  is  now  abandoned  by  the  Cabal  and  Persian  merchants, 
from  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country.  Lastly,  This  account, 
which  conies  down  as  low  as  1794,  furnishes  many  particulars 
in  confespondence  with  the  detail  we  have  been  engaged  in,  and 
nothing  to  contradict  the  historians  of  Alexander.  The  inva- 
sion of  another  conqueror,  who  could  ireduce  the  whole  under 
any  form  of  regular  government,  and  open  the  communications 
again,  would  be  a  benefit  to  the  country,  instead  of  an  injury 
or  oppression ;  and  if  the  Abdallees  should  in  this  instance 
tread  in  the  steps  of  the  Macedonians,  one  general  despot  who 
should  govern  the  whole,  and  for  his  own  interest  protect  it, 
would  be  better  than  a  variety  of  petty  tyrants  who  desolate 
each  other's  territory,  without  obtaining  security  for  their  own  ; 
or  the  predatory  incursions  of  the  barbarous  tribes,  who  not 
only  rob,  but  annihilate  the  industry  of  the  merchant  and  the 
cultivator. 

I  shall  here  also  explain  a  geographical  problem,  which, 
though  not  absolutely  connected  with  the  progress  of  Alexander, 
pertains  immediately  to  the  country  where  we  now  are.  Mr. 
d'Anville  and  Major  Rennell  both  express  their  surprise  at  find- 
ing a  tract  called  Indo-Scythia  '^,  in  Diony'sius,  Perieg^tes, 
Ptolemy,  and  the  author  of  the  Peripldu*  •^^  of  the  Erytlu^^n  Sea. 
This  tract  seems  in  their  opinion  to  extend  upwards  on  the 
western  ^  side  of  the  Indus^  and  its  inhabitants  are  by  some 

^  Indo-Scythia  belongs  to  the  lower  pirt  *^  Perhaps  d'Anville,  by  indudinif  'Minna- 

of  Scindy,    according  to  d'AnvUe.     Anc.  gara  in  it,  (a  constant  mistake  of  his  about 

C^  YoUii.  p.  346.  Eclaircissemens,  p.  42.  Mansoura  or  Behker,)  is  disposed  to  extend  it 

/w  The  Perijiliis   throughout   applies  the  on  the  east  side  of  the  Indu^. 
■am<  of  Scythia  to  Scindi. 
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meaD$  or  other  to  be  drawn  out  of  Scythia  or  Tartary ;  but  I 
conceive  the  whole  to  be  an  ancient  error  of  the  simplest  na* 
ture.  We  find  in  this  tract  two  tribes  of  Belootches^  one  called 
Sethians,  and  the  other  *^  Hendians  ***  or  Sindhians,  which, 
though  ill  defined,  seem  by  their  names  to  be  one  tribe  on  the 
mountains  and  the  other  on  the  river;  we  find  a  third  tribe  of 
Belootches  lower  down,  and  nearly  in  the  parallel  of  Tatta, 
called  NomurdieSjj  who  can  raise  three  hundred  horse  and  seven 
thousand  foot  **\  If  then  we  may  be  allowed  to  add  antiquity 
to  these  namies,  the  Nomurdies  and  Sethiai;is  will  be  metamor^ 
phosed  into  Nomades  and  Scythians  without  hesitation ;  and  we 
shall  find  the  Indo-Scytliiaps  of  Diony'sius  and  Ptolemy  in  the 
Hendo-Sethians  of  Abul  Fa^il,  without  taking  a  flight  with  Mn 
d'Anville  to  bring  Huns  out  of  Tartary,  in  order  to  set  tjkeia 
down  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus. 

■^  The  river  Arabi«>  at  which  wc  ihaH  soon        **•  Ayeen  Akbari.    Tieffenthaler^    tol.  u 

arrivcy  hat  the  oame  of  Hend  in  d'Anville  and  p.  x  19. 

dc  la  Rochette  ;  possibly,  therefore,  the  I^n-        *''  Ayeen  Akbari^  tqI.  ii.  p.  \^^ 
diani  and  Arabitae  are  the  same» 
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VIII.    PA'TTAIA- 


Longitude  ^      ,    / 

by  Ptolemy,  from  Ferro,  112  50  0 
by  Remiell,  from  Greenwich,  67  36  0 
add  from  Ferro,  -  17  40  0 


Ptolemy  corrected  by  Mr.  7 
Gossellin's  method,       J 

Ayeen  Akbari, 

^  rAbul-feda, 


85  16  0 


80    0  0 


102  30  0 

92  310 

.       92  30  0 

Renneirs  estimation  is  taken  from  Braminabad,  where  probably 

are  the  ruins  of  Pdttala. 


Latitude 
Ptolemy, 
Rennell, 


21    0  0 
24  47  0 


Ayeen  Akbari,    24  10  0 
De  la  Rochettc,  24  43  0 


We  are  now  to  enter  the  Pattal^nfe,  where  fresh  difficulties 
occur,  which,  if  they  cannot  be  conquered,  may  be  greatly 
diminished  by  a  faithftil  comparison  of  our  authorities. 

Pdttiala,  in  the  Sanskreet,  signifies  the  region***  below,  or 
Hell  **'.  If  we  are  disposed  to  interpret  this  appellation  in  a 
good  sense,  we  may  suppose  the  Hindoos  signified  by  it,  tlie 
country  watered  by  the  Indus  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course. 
But  if  we  prefer  the  other  sense,  there  will  be  nothing  improper 

•^*  Maurice  Ind.  Ant.  deities  there  mentioned  fled  into  Lower  Egypt, 

••»  Sec  Wilford  As.  Die.  vol.  iii.  p.  84,  and     instead  of  htH;   Pattala  would  in  Egypt  also  be 
16 1.     In  the  latter^  bj  a  supposition  that  the    the  Hindu  term  for  the  Deltji  of  the  Nile. 

Y  2 
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in  the  application;  heat  and  burning  sands,  and  want  of  rain, 
all  justify  the  allusion ;  and  the  entrance  into  this  country  from 
Hindostan,  through  the  desert  of  Behker,.  or  the  other  desert  *»♦ 
still  more  extensive,  parched,  and  dangerous,  in  the  route  from 
Guzerat,  suggests  ideas  of  hell  with  great  facility  to  the  mind  of 
an  Hindoo. 

The  Pattal6nfe  is  a  Delta,  like  the  Lower  Egypt,  but  the  di- 
mensions  of  it  seem  very  ill  defined.  The  base  of  this  triangle 
lies  nearly  north-east  and  south-west;  and  if  it  were  possible  to 
give  the  extent  of  it  exactly,  we  should  obtain  a  great  desidera- 
tum in  geography.  Ptolemy  and  the  author  of  the  PeriplCls 
assert,  there  are  seven  mouths  to  the  river,  and  thp  modem 
name  of  Divillee  *"  is  said  to  have  the  same  allusion ;  but  al- 
though Alexander  navigated  the  two  extreme  branches  east 
and  west ;  and  though  there  is  reason  to  beheve  that  the  com- 
merce on  the  Indus  passed  up  and  down  both  these,  if  not 
some  of  the  others,  in  ancient  times ;  I  have  never  yet  met  with 
a  traveller  or  voyager  who  passed  up  the  eastern  branch  except 
Alexander  himself.  The  extent  between  the  two  outer  branches 
is  given  by 

Miles  Eds* 
Arrian,  at        -  -  1800  stadia,         -        equivalent  by  d'Anv.  stad.  to  1 1} 

Pliny '*•,         -  -  2ao  Roman  miles,  .  201 

Renneil's  first  memoir,  210  English  miles, 210 

*w  Sec  the  passage  over   this    desert    by  stadia  produce  neaHy  112  miles  English ;  and 

Mildnall  in  Purchas»  vol.  i.  copied  iota  Ren-  by  thccommoQ  stadium  of  eight  to  a  mile  Ro- 

Bcll's  Map,  roan,  the  same  number  produces  225  Roman 

*»'  This  is  said  by  Hamilton,  but  I  doubt,  miles.     Allowing  for  the  diffirreoce   of   the 

the  construction,  and  much  suspect  that  Dive*  miles,  can  there  be  a  stronger  instance  to  prove 

Uee  has  an  alhision   to  the  ituulated  gronnd  the  conclusion  of  d'Anville^  that  both  Arrfam 

formed  by  the  several  branches  of  the  river.  and  Pliny  read  1800  stadia  in  Nearchut  I 

^  ]|^  the  short  sudium  of  d'AnviUe^  iSoo 
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i6^ 


Rcnmell's  second  memoir^ 
D'Anville, 


Miks  Eng. 

150  English  miles,      equivalent  by  d'Anr.  stad.  to  150 
50  leagues  i  J  degree,  .    


Dalrymple%  Pritty's  chart,  xo8  gcog.  miles, 
Dahrymple,  by  another  diait^  124  geog.  miles, 
Dc  la  Rochette,  -  118  English  miles, 

Rennell's  map,  by  scale,  1 70  English  miles, 


Ptolemy 


«jt 


3  degrees  10  minutes,^ 


104 

143 
118 

170 

215 


In  the  disagreement  of  these  several  accounts,  none  of  which, 
as  far  as  comes  within  my  knowledge^  are  founded  on  astro- 
nomical observation,  nothing  appears  nearer  approaching  to 
probability  than  the  estimation  of  Arrian ;  it  is  likewise,  per- 


*^^  Measured  froni  Pandnimme  to  Lari- 
bundar.  Allow  for  Ptolemy's  degrees  in  lati« 
tude  24. 

^f  It  is  not  easy  to  detcnnioe  what  the  dis* 
tance  was,  according  to  Ptolemy;  but  cer* 
tainly  it  was  less  than  it  is  reckoned  here. 
The  longitude  of  Sagapa,  (the  extreme  west- 
em  mouthy)  according  to  Ptolemy »  was  110^ 
2o\  In  thene  numbers  the  Greek  text  and 
Latin  transladoo  agree  ;  but  the  longitude  of 
Lonibari  (the  excrem^ eastern  mouth)  is  yery 
doubtful.  The  Greek  text  givet  110^  20', 
H  /A,  but  these  numbers  are  unquestionably  cor* 
rupt»  which  appears  by  comparing  them  with 
the  longitudes  of  the  intermediate  mouths. 
The  emendation  which  naturally  occurs  is  for 
^  ^  to  read  p«/A,  i.  #.  for  110®  20',  1 13®  }  and 
according  to  this  conjectured  emendatioo»  the 
dificrence  of  longitude  of  the  extreme  mouths 
should  be  no  more  than  a^  40' ;  but  the  Latin 
interpreter  gives  the  bngkode  of  Lonibari 
113^  30',  as  if  the  reading  of  his  Greek  text 
had  been  pi/uin :  thus  the  difference  of  longitude 
is  doubtful.  But  whichever  estimation  of  the 
difference  of  longitude  we  adopt,  whether  a^ 
40'  or  3^  10^*  the  distance  to  be  deduced  from 
the  assumed  difference  of  longitude  is  to  be 
computed  according  to  the  length  of  a  degree 
upon  the  parallel  of  24^  of  latitude.     Nov 


upon  this  paralld  the  length  of  a  degree  is  no 
more  than  63  English  miles,  with  a  very  in- 
considerable fraction  (63.034)  ;  hence,  if  the 
true  diffierence  of  longitude  was  3^  10^,  (which 
Dr.  V.  assumes,)  the  distance  was  no  more 
than  199.6  miles ;  but  if  the  true  difference 
of  longitude  was  only  2®  4o'»  the  distance  was 
no  more  than  i68.i  miles,  which  agrees  with 
Major  Rennell's  Map.  But  here  another 
doubt  arises  s  In  what  manner  were  the  longi* 
tudes  and  the  diffierence  of  longitude  settled  ? 
If  by  calcoktion  from  a  meunremeni  or  esti« 
mation  of  distances,  and  an  assumed  length  of 
a  degree,  (which  is  very  probable,)  then  to 
ascertain  Ptolemy's  estimation  of  the  distance 
upon  the  parallel  of  24^  of  latitude  would  pro- 
duce  the  difference  of  longitude,  according  to 
Ptolemy's  length  of  a  degree.  Now,  accord^ 
ing  to  Ptolemy's  standard  of  500  stadia  to  one 
degree  of  a  great  circle,  the  length  of  a  degree 
upott  the  parallel  24®  should  be  no  more  than 
456.753  stadia,  or  nearly  50.753  EngMah  miles, 
and  decimals  of  a- mile ;  and  according  to  thn 
reckoning,  adistaace  of  160.718  English  miles 
upon  the  parallel  of  24**  wonld  produce  a  dif. 
ference  of  longttode  3*  10',  and  a  dutance  of 
131.341  Engltah  aoSes  would  gi?e  a  difference 
of  longitude  of  a*  40*;    Bishop  Honcley. 
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haps,  the  only  one  that  is  built  upon  measurement ;  for  if  the 
coast  is  capable  of  a  survey,  it  is  almost  to  be  depended  upon 
as  a  certainty  that  it  was  measured  by  Alexander's  sur- 
veyors. 

The  measurement  of  the  sides  is  as  difficult  to  obtain  as  that 
of  the  base  of  this  triangle ;  nor  does  any  thing  appear  like 
authority  on  this  head,  except  what  is  found  in  Major  Rennell, 
that  it  is  an  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  by  the  course  of  the 
river  from  Laribundar  to  Tatta,  and  Laribundar  is  from  fifteen 
to  eighteen  miles  distant  from  the  sea;  this,  with  four  miles 
from  Tatta  to  the  head  of  the  Delta,  makes  upwards  of  an 
hundred  and  forty-four  miles  for  the  western  branch  of  the 
Lower  Delta,  and  is  reduced  to  sixty-eight  geographical  miles 
by  the  scale  *^-  The  eastern  branch  by  the  course  of  the  river 
is  stated  in  the  same  author  at  an  hundred  and  seventy  miles. 
Tliis  is  the  best  information  attainable  on  the  subject ;  for,  as 
the  authority  of  other  maps  is  unknown,  they  are  less  to  be 
depended  on. 

But  there  is  another  extraordinary  source  of  obscurity  which 
belongs  to  no  other  spot  upon  earth  ;  for  as  the  English  charts 
give  Lari-bundar  for  the  extreme  point  west,  and  by  a  peculiar 
inversion  Bundar-Lari  for  the  extreme  point  east,  so  does  the 
Ayeen  Akbari  give  Cutch  for  the  country  eastward,  on  the  bay 
of  Cutch  ^  or  Scindy,  and  another  Cutch  **'  for  Mekran  on  the 
west.  Mr.  d'An\ille  looked  likewise  for  the  Sangada  of  Anrian 
somewhere  on  the  coast,  but  could  find  only  the  Sangarians  gr 
San<^anians,  a  horde  of  pirates  in  the  hay  of  Cutch  eastward, 

*^  CttitiuB  8ay«,  four  hundred  stadia^  ind  '^'  If  Cutch  or  Couche  tignifies  a  chain  of 
then  %hr«edayi  Mil  added.     Lib.  iit.  p.  9.  mouatains^  this  is  readily  to  be  UAderstood. 

•^  Dc  la  Rochcttc  writes  it  Kartsch. 
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wliereas  Sangada  is  evidently  to  the  west  of  the  Indus.  May 
not  this  suggest  an  idea  that  Sangada  was  anciently  applicable 
to  both  sides  of  the  river,  as  Cutch  is  at  present ;  and  that  the 
name  has  survived  on  the  east,  while  it  has  perished  on  the 
west  ?  In  regard  to  the  name  of  Cutch,  Major  Rennell  is  pro- 
bably not  mistaken,  when  he  conjectures  that  Cedge*^  or  Gedge 
may  be  the  native  root  of  Gedr6sia,  the  Cutch  oc  Gedge-MekraOi 
of  the  modems. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  Alexander  had  conceived 
a  plan  of  that  commerce  which  was  aftenvards.  carried  on  from 
Alexandria  to  the  Indian  ocean.  I  think  this  capable  of  de.- 
mcmstration  by  his  condiftct  after  his  arrival  at  P4ttala,  and  I 
shall  enumerate  some  circumstances  in  confirmation  of  this 
assumption^ 

Alexander,  in  his  passage  down  the  Indus,,   had  evidently 
marked  it  as  the  eastern  frontter  of  his  empire.     He  had  built 
three  cities,  and  fortified  two  others  on  this  Une ;  and  he  wlas 
now  preparing  for  the  establishment  of  I^ttala  at  the  head  of 
the  Delta,  and  planning  two  other  posts,  at  the  eastern  and 
western  mouths  of  the  river.     The  forces  to  be  left  under  Py- 
thon,   who  was  satrap  of  this  country,    were  chiefly  Asiatic ; 
sufficient,^,  probably ,^  for  the  defence  of  this  frontier,  if  Alex- 
ander had  lived  to  give  vigour  and  stability  to  his  empire,  and 
capable  of  maintaining  the  posts  he  had  establish^  for  the 
protection  and  extension  of  that  commerce  he  had  in  view. 

With  these  objects^  before  him^  he  had,  immediately  upon  his 
arrival  at  PdttaJa,  dispatched  his  light  troops  in  pursuit  of  the 

***  Kedge  ia  Persian  is  crooked,  difficult  to         I  have  somewhere  read  that  Kutch  is  equi'^ 
be  passedi  and.  thence  a  bad  road.     Mr.  H.    talent  to  coast ;  and  somewhere^  that  it  sigoU. 
Jones.  &?9  ^  chain  of  mountains. 
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frtgitives  who  had  deserted  the  city ;  and  most  of  them,  upon 
promise  of  safety  and  protection,  returned.  His  next  care  was 
to  explore  the  deserts  on  both  **^  sides,  to  find  water  and  to  sink 
wells.  Tliis  is  one  evidence  rather  of  a  commercial  than  mili- 
tary tendency,  for  such,  all  who  have  travelled  in  the  deserts 
will  esteem  it,  and  such  was  the  opinion  of  Arrian,  who  adds, 
that  it  was  with  a  view  to  render  the  country  habitable. 

The  construction  of  a  fortress  at  Pattala  was  committed  to 
Heph^tion ;  and  as  soon  as  that  business  was  in  some  degree 
of  forwardness,  Alexander  prepared  to  explore  the  western 
branch  of  the  river  to  its  mouth.  The  general  course  of  this 
navigation  is  no  difficult  matter  to  conceive ;  but  the  particulars 
afford  doubts,  which,  from  the  deficiency  of  materials,  and  the 
variations  in  those  we  have,  are  not  easy  to  be  resolved.  If  we 
place  Pdttala  near  the  head  of  the  Delta,  which  we  must,  the 
site  of  Braminabad  now  in  ruins,  within  four  miles  of  Tattft, 
will  sufficiently  correspond.  This  city,  before  the  inroads  of 
the  Mahometans  and  Mogols,  is  said  to  have  been  surrounded 
with  a  wall  that  had  fourteen  hundred  bastions ;  and  the  wealth 
and  importance  of  such  a  capital,  while  commerce  flourished  on 
the  Indus,  plainly  indicate***  the  judgment  of  Alexander  in 
choosing  it  as  a  position  for  a  fortress.  If  his  departure  was 
from  this  point,  his  progress  was  down  the  Lari-bundar  river,, 
or  Darraway ;  and  the  mention  of  two  islands,  one  near  the 
mouth  and  the  other  out  at  sea,  will  afford  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  first  is  that  upon  which  Lari-bundar  ***  stands  in  our 

••*  More  probably  on  the  west  only.  ^  Major  Rennell't  last  map  placet  Lari- 

^  It  indicates,  likevrise,  the  population  of  bundar  on  the  wett  of  the  Darrairay»  or  mher 

ancient  India,  as  superior  to  the  modern  ;  a  Pitty  branch. 

point  so  often  insisted  on  in  thit  work. 
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best  charts.  Tbis,  however,  is  not  clear ;  for  Captain  Hamil- 
ton, who  describes  Lari-bundar  as  a  \Mllage  ***  of  an  hundred 
houses  with  a  fort,  and  who  himself  conducted  *^  a  caravan  from 
hence  to  Tatta,  does  not  inform  us  on  which  side  the  river  it  is 
placed.  From  the  course  of  his  march  we  should  suppose  it  to 
be  on  the  western  side,  as  Rennell  *^  has  described  it ;  other- 
wise he  must  have  crossed  the  river,  which  is  not  noticed. 
There  is,  however,  one  circumstance  to  make  us  think  his  route 
lay  within  the  Delta,  for  he  mentions  the  tombs  ^  of  the  an- 
cient kings  evidently  at  Braminabad,  four  miles  from  Tatta,  as 
if  they  lay  in  his  road ;  if  so,  Lari-bundar  is  not  on  the  west  of 
the  Indus. 

Mr.  Dalrymple  *'"*  is  satisfied  in  regard  to  the  position  of  Lari- 
bundar  on  the  eastern  bank,  but  thinks  its  insular  situation 
dubious ;  neither  would  it  have  been  necessary  to  insist  on  this 
point,  unless  from  a  desire  of  fixing  one  of  those  islands  ob- 
served by  Alexander  in  his  passage  to  the  sea.  He  set  out  from 
Pittala  with  all  his  gallies,  several  of  his  half-decked  vessels, 
and  his  best  swhng  transports ;  dispatching  Leonndtus  at  the 
same  tune  at  the  head  of  a  thousand  horse  and  eight  thousand 
infiintry,  with  orders  to  proceed  within  the  Delta  *^\  and  attend 
the  motions  of  the  fleet.  It  had  been  found  impossible  to  pro- 
cure a  native  pilot,  as  the  inhabitants  had  fled,  and  upon  the 

*^  lo  1699.  from  Mr.  Erskine,  English  reiident  at  TatU 

*^  VoL  i.  p.  114.  in  1760. 

*•  I  conclude  thii  firom  Major  Rcnncirs  *f*  PriYatc  correspondence,  December  2a, 

map,  which  placet  Dungham,  an  intermediate  1794. 

•Ution  of  Himlton's,  on  the  west  of  the  Da-  »'•  This  is  a  confirmation  that  the  Delu  io 

raway.  this  part  was  not  intersected  with  rivers  or 

^  Anquetildu  Perrpa  mentions  these  tombs  canals,  and  countenances  the  opinion  I  have 

ms  still  existing,  and  testified  to  him  by  letter  formed  of  Hamilton's  march. 
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second  day  a  storm  arose,  which  blowing  contrary*'*  to  the 
stream,  endangered  the  safety  of  the  fleet.  Some  of  the  galJies 
perished,  and  the  remainder  was  with  difficulty  saved  by  run- 
ning them  on  shore*  During  the  delay  occasioned  by  this  mis- 
fortune, jind  the  repair  *'*  of  the  vessels,  some  light  troops  were 
sent  in  pursuit  of  the  nativfcs,  and  a  few  were  taken  who  were 
used  as  pilots  in  the  prosecution  of  the  voyage.  When  these 
difficulties  were  surmounted,  the  fleet  proceeded ;  and  as  it 
now  approached  the  sea,  the  stream  appeared  enlarged  to  two 
hundred  stadia*'*;  an  exaggeration  which  no  computation  of 
the  stadium,  no  allowance  for  the  overflowing  of  the  river,  can 
justify.  It  is  true  that  the  season*"  might  have  swelled  the 
waters  nearly  to  the  highest,  and  the  monsoon  contributed  to 
the  obstruction  of  their  discharge;  but  that  a. river,  which  is 
not  more  than  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half  broad,  should  from 
either  of  these  causes  be  spread  to  the  extent  of  twelve  or  thir- 
teen miles  *^*,  is  not  consistent  with  probability.  The  numbers 
in  Arrian  arc  possibly  erroneous,  (for' all  numbers  in  a  Greek 
text  are  to  be  suspected);  but  if  they  are  correct,  and 
copied  from  the  journals  Arrian  followed,  we  must  either  make 
great  allowance  for  the  different  *"  breadth  of  the  river  in  that 
age,  or  suppose  (as  is  much  more  probable)  that  the  Mace- 

*»*   As    this    was    nearly    the    month    of  *^  July  or  August. 

August,  the  south-west  monsoon  was  in  its  ^'*  By  the  lowest  stadium, 

full  vigour.  '"  The  Indus,   like  all  the  other  streams 

*?'    Arriau    adds,    "Eripea    Sv    pwivrrywrro,  subject  to  the  solstitial  swells  accumulates  ob* 

others  were  constructed.     But  perhaps  we  ought  structions  at  its  mouth.     In  the  records  of  mo- 

to  read,  ca  Ifrtpcw,  the  others  were  repaired^  if  dern  history,    the  sands  are  much  increased", 

rt/yciniyvwTo  will  bear    that   sense  ;    for   time  and  Tavernier  speaks  of  the  mouths  as  hardly 

would  scarcely  allow  the  building  of  new  ships,  navigable  ;  and  such  is  the  Rosettai  or  grand 

and  the  country  affords  no  timber.  branch  of  the  Nile  at  this  day. 

»w  Arriau. 
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donians  on  board  were  so  alarmed  at  the ,  catastrophe  which 
befel  them  the  following  day,  that  they  ampUfied  in  proportion 
to  their  terror. 

That  da:y  produced  a  violent  gale  from  the  sea,  and  great 
hazard  to  the  fleet,  which  had  evidently  moved  with  the  tide  of 
ebb,  and  been  involved  in  the  turbulence  raised  by  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  wind  to  the  stream.  To  avoid  this,  they  took  shelter, 
by  the  advice  of  their  native  pilots,  in  one  of  the  canals  *^'  or 
creeks  which  had  been  formed  for  the  convenience  of  the 
neighbouring  country.  As  the  tide  fell,  the  vessels  were  left 
on  ground ;  but  upon  the  return  of  the  flood,  those  only  that 
had  settled  upright  in  the  mud,  or  ooze,  escaped  unhurt,  while 
all  that  lay  inchned  upon  the  harder*^*  ground  were  exposed  to 
the  most  imminent  danger,  and  several  were  lost. 

The  surprise  of  the  Macedonians  on  this  occasion,  and  their 
ignorance  of  the  tides,  have  been  ridiculed  by  Voltaire,  who 
thinks  it  incredible  that  Alexander  should  not  know  the  nature 
of  tides,  as  he  must  have  seen  the  Euripus  when  in  Beotia, 
and  must  have  known  that  Aristotle  wrote  upon  the  subject 
Major  Rennell  has  corrected  this  petulance,  by  shewing  that 
,  the  tide  in  the  Indus  is  the  Bore*%  which  operates  along  the 
whole  coast,  and  which  in  the  neighbouring  bay  of  Cutch,  and 

»7»  Aiwpuxa,  a  nullah.  Rouen,  where  the  tide  rises  with  a  rapidity 

*"  The  gallics  (rfioK^fVi^)  were  probably,  greater  than  any  experienced  in  our  own  coqiv- 

in  the  nautical  phrase,  iharp  built,  that  is,  with  try,  except  perhaps  in  the  Severn, 
deep  keels ;  a  vessel  of  this  kind  is  ill  adapted         *••  The  Bore,    with   all   its   attributes,   ii 

for  iaiing  the  ground^  and  whctf  she  is  left  upon  described  by  the  author  of  the  Periplus  Mari» 

an  hard  surface  lies  down  almost  on  her  side  ;  Erythraei  (page  27,  Huds.  Ed.)  in  the  gulph 

the  consequence  is,  that  upon  the  return  of  of  Cambay,  or  Guzerat.     The  Bore  in  the 

the  tide,  she  fills  with  vrater  before  she  floats.  Hoogly  river  runs  70  miles  in    four  hours  j 

I  am  informed  that  the  circumstance  here  no-  rises  at  Calcutta  five  feet  in  an  instant,  in  the 

ticed  is  exactly  similar  to  what  takes  place  in  Megna  12  feet.     Ren,  Ap.  358. 
the  mouth  of  the  Seine,  between  I-Iavre  and 
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round  the  whole  peninsula  of  Guzerat,  is  described  as  one  of 
the  most  alarming  effects  which  the  sea  produces. 

The  damage  was  repaired  as  well  as  the  situation  of  affairs 
would  allow  ;  and  two  of  the  transports  were  sent  down  to  ex- 
plore an  island  called  Killuta  [Killoota],  where  it  was  said 
anchorage  and  shelter  would  be  found,  and  occasion  might  be 
taken  for  prosecuting  the  discovery  *•'.  Upon  a  favourable  re- 
port the  fleet  proceeded  to  this  station ;  and  Alexander,  taking 
with  him  some  of  the  best  sailing  vessels,  proceeded  to  a  second 
island  which  lay  clear  out  of  the  river,  and  ascertained  the  ex- 
istence of  a  passage.  The  distance  of  this  second  island  from 
Killoota  is  estimated  at  two  hundred  stadia,  or  about  twelve 
miles ;  and  if  our  modern  maps  or  charts  were  to  be  depended 
on,  we  could  find  positions  for  both  these  islands.  One  of  Mr. 
Dalrymple's  charts  gives  an  island  named  Lari-bundar  (from  the 
town),  which  would  answer  to  Killoota,  and  another  small  islet 
which  might  correspond  with  the  second ;  Mr.  de  la  Rochette^s 
map  seems  to  have  followed  this  as  authority  ;  but  as  Mr.  Dal- 
rymple  publishes  the  drawings  he  receives,  without  making 
himself  answerable  for  their  accuracy,  and  as  he  has  himself 
doubts  concerning  Lari-bundar,  nothing  can  be  determined 
positively  on  the  subject.  From  the  nature  of  the  river,  we 
may  conceive  that  new  accumulations  have  obscured  the  an- 
cient face  of  the  coast,  new  channels  may  have  been  formed  by 
art  or  nature,  and  old  ones  obstructed  ;  and  if  we  were  to  give 
a  preference,  it  would  be  to  question  the  position  of  Killoota  *^ 

*•'  More  will  be  said  on  the  subject  of  thii  tions  Deboul^   Di?-il  Scindi,  here,    in  lati- 

itland  when  it  comes  under  consideration  again  tude  22'  30",  which  it  certainly  is  not ;  and 

\ipon  the  departure  of  Nearchus.  Lahnri,  Larri  on  the  eastern  branch,  two  days 

^  CiUuu>  Silluta  Scillustis  Psiltucin.  Curt,  journey  distanti    which   it    Tague.      Vol.  i. 

Locceniusi  In  loco  1  but  tee  infra.    Otter  men-  p.  466. 
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here  assumed,  and  establish  upon  future  observation  the  site,o£ 
the  outer  islet,  as  the  extent  of  Alexander's  progress. 

The  Western  Mouth  of  the  Indus  called  Saga  pa  by  Ptdemy : 


Longitude 
From  Ferro, 

Remiell,  from  Greenwich, 
add  from  Ferro, 


0             ' 

« 

110  20 

0 

66  22 

0 

17  40 

0 

I"" 

84    2 

0 

78    5 

0. 

Latitude 

19"  sa  (f 

24  43    0 


Ptolemy  ccMrrected  by  Gossellin,    78    5    oj    . 

From  this  point  he  returned  back  to  Killoota,  and  sacrificed 
to  the  gods ;  he  proceeded  the  next  day  a  second  time  to  the 
outer  island,  and  sacrificed  there  also ;  after  which,  he  stretched 
out  into  the  ocean,  as  he  ajBserts  *•'  himself,  to  determine 
whether  the  sea  were  open,  or  there  were  land  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  but,  as  I  imagine,  says  Arrian,  not  a  Uttle  instigated  by 
the  vanity  of  having  it  recorded,  that  he  had  navigated  the 
Indian  **^  ocean.  At  the  extent  of  his  course,  he  sacrificed  a 
third  time  to  Neptune  with  still  greater  solemnity,  throwing  the 
gulden  vessels  he  had  used  in  the  ceremony  into  the  sea,  and 
praying  for  a  prosperous  issue  to  the  expedition  of  Nearchus. 

The  object  of  this  excursion  being  completed,  Alexander  re- 
turned ••%  with  the  vessels  which  had  accompanied  him^  up  the 


**^  Probably  in  his  letters^  which  were  ex- 
tant in  the  time  of  Arrian. 

»•♦  TiJ»  if w  1>}S»  8«X«<rcr»».  In  opposition  to 
the  Mediterranean. 

^  To  Hy'ala,  says  Diod6niS|  a  city  with 


a  Spartan  government !  But  where  are  we  to 
find  it  ?  Both  Diod6FUS  and  Curtius  are  igno* 
rant  of  the  voyage  down  the  eastern  branch. 
Diod*  xvii.  p.  341. 
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river  again  to  P^ttala,  where  he  found  the  citadel  completed, 
and  Python  returned  from  his  expedition.  Heph^stion  was  left 
to  superintend  the  construction  of  a  naval  ai-senal  here,  with 
orders  to  fortify  it,  and  prepare  it  for  the  reception  of  a  fleet 
which  was  to  be  established  at  this  station,  while  Alexander 
himself  should  undertake  another  excursion  to  the  sea  by  the 
eastern  branch  of  the  river. 

These  two  branches  only  are  mentioned  by  Arrian,  and  the 
reason  evidently  is,  that  these  were  the  only  two  explored  by 
the  Macedonians.  I  have  met  with  no  author  prior  to  Ptolemy 
who  mentions  the  seven  ***  mouths ;  -  and  modem  geography, 
though  it  preserves  the  record  of  the  river  still  having  seven 
issues,  affords  nothing  specific  upon  the  subject.  On  two  of 
Mr.  Dalrymple's  charts,  double  the  number  of  creeks  or  inlets 
may  be  collected,  with  their  names;  but  whether  they  are 
natural  or  artificial,  ancient  or  modem,  seems,  from  all  the  in- 
formation we  have  at  present,  impossible  to  determine. 

Major  Rennell  brings  out  the  eastern  channel  much  farther 
towards  the  east  in  his  second  map  than  in  his  first ;  the  channel 
itself,  or  the  place  at  which  it  issues,  is  named  Pandrimme^  or 
Pandmmmefe,  in  his  and  several  of  Mr.  Dalrymple's  charts; 
and  the  stream  is  called  Nulla  Sunkra.  .  But  NuUa,^  Nalla, 
Nala,  Nallah,  is  a  Persian  term,  and  seems  as  if  it  were  gene- 
rally applied  to  an  artificial  *^'  cut.     The  authority  for  making 

'**  The  author  of  the  Pcripliis  says  there  Nahal,  a  hollow,  valley,  or  course  of  atorrent — 

are  seven  mouths,  but  two  only  navigable  ;  the  torrent   itself.     Lev.  xi.  9.    Deut.  ii.  24. 

the   others  are   shallow,    or  choked  by  the  Isaiah,  xxx.  28.  xxxv.  6.  xxxiv.  9.    But  there 

marshes  they  pass  through.  is  an  authority,  Isaiah,  xi.  15.  where  p^SlJf 

^  Nullah  or  Nallah  is  a  Persian  word,  de-  Nahalim,  is  applied  to  the  seven  streans  of  the 

rived  from  the  Hebrew  ^^  and'jnj,  Hal  and  Nile.     Bishop  Horseley. 
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/ 

this  the  easternmost  branch  at  present  stands  high ;  for  we  have 
in  Frazer  the  translation  of  the  actual  treaty  ^*  between  Nadir 
Shah  and  the  Mogol  Emperor,  in  which  Nala  Sunkra  is  made 
the  new  boundary  of  the  two  empires.  It  is  not  a  little  re^ 
markable,  that  previous  to  this  treaty  in  1739  the  boundary  of 
Indostan  and  Persia  was  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  age  of 
Alexander ;  for  till  this  took  place,  the  Mogul  empire  extended 
to  the  range  of  mountains  on  the  west  of  the  Indus,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Belootches,  and  in  Arrian's  journal  the  river  Arbis 
or  Arabis,  which  springs  from  that  chain  and  runs  pamllel  with 
it  at  no  great  distance,  was  the  limit  of  India  and  of  Indian 
manners  *". 

Nadir  Shah  had  passed  the  sources  of  the  Indus  and  th§ 
Panje-ab,  and  he  preferred  the  Attock  river  as  a  boundary  to 
any  other ;  he  prescribed  this,  therefore,  to  the  conquered  Ma- 
hommed,  and  at  the  same  time  carried  his  claim  to  the  circar 
of  Tatta  and  its  dependencies,  including  the  whole  Delta,  as 
bounded  by  the  easternmost  branch,  or  Nala  Sunkra,  and 
estabUshing  **"  Lohry-Bundar  (evidently  beyond  that  line)  as 
the  extent  of  the  Mogul  empire. 

Tliere  is  nothing  but  the  term  Nal^jt  which  hinders  me  from 
establishing  this  as  the  very  channel  navigated  by  Alexander : 
and  though  no  modern  accounts  have  ever  been  attainable  to 

*"  Frw€r*$  Nadir  Shah,  p.  226.  R.  409,  perhaps  for  Leuhcri.     Lohry,  for  so  it 

Otter,  who  reports  this  treaty  nearly  in  the    is  written  in  the  treaty,  may  be  referred  to  what 

saint  manner  as  Frazer,  writes  it  Nal6  Sen-    our  English  authorities  call  Bnndar  Laree,  to 


guer^. 


distinguish  it  from  Lari-bundar  on  the  western 


*^  The  Oritae  partook  of  Indian  manncr«,  branch,  or  Daraway.     The  true  reconciliation 

bat  wett  not  Indians,  of  this  seems  to  be,  that  both  Lari-bundar  and 

Something  similar  to.this  occurs  in  the  treaty  Buudar-Lari  have  their  name  as  ports  or  Bun. 

of  Seleucus  and  Sandracottus.     Strab.  lib.  »▼.  dars  to  Lohcri,  in  or  near  the  island  of  Bch- 

p.  724.  ^^'• 
^    Writtctt    Scuhcri    by    Otter,    vol.  u 
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ascertain  the  passage  down  this  branch,  yet  I  have  oo  doubt 
that  while  commerce  flourished  mi  the  Indus  this  was  the  im- 
mediate course  of  communication,  as  trade  always  flowed  to 
Guzerat  and  the  coast  of  Malabar  naturally,  rather  than  to  any 
port  on  the  west  of  the  Indus.  If  the  present  Nala  be  a  genuine 
stream,  there  is  no  difiiculty  in  adopting  it ;  if  it  is  an  old 
channel  cleansed,  it  might  assume  the  name  of  Nala ;  and  if  it 
is  a  new  cut,  it  cannot  be  of  very  late  date ;  for  the  commerce 
on  the  Indus  is  ruined.  In  any  view,  it  must  be  nearly  parallel 
with  the  ancient  channel,  and  at  least  part  of  the  course  pur^ 
sued  by  the  Macedonians.  Alexander  himself  assumed  the 
ofiice  of  exploring  this  passage ;  and  no  commander  was  ever 
more  personally  entitled  to  the  honour  accruing  from  the  success 
of  his  designs,  or  contributed  raore  by  his  own  exertions  to  the 
accomplishment  of  them :  In  battle  he  constantly  fought  at  the 
head  pf  that  body  on  which  the  fortune  of  the  day  depended ; 
in  all  expeditions  *•'  he  personally  executed  Uiat  part  which  pre- 
sented the  greatest  difficulties;  and  in  everjr, scheme  of  magni- 
tude, after  procuring  the  best  information,  he  was  the  first  to 
try  the  ground  himself,  before  he  committed  ^  the  execution  of 
it  to  others. 

It  was  in  conformity  to  these  principles  of  conduct  that  he 
now  determined  to  explore  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Indus ; 
conquest  was  at  an  end,  for  the  barrier  of  the  empire  was  de- 
termined on ;  and  evidently  no  object  was  before  him,  but 
either  the  safety  of  the  fleet  in  the  choice  of  a  passage,  or  that 
still  greater  system  of  commerce  which  he  had  meditated,  to 

^  He  leDt  Crateraa  through  the  midland  '^  He  vidted  the  stagnant  pools  from  the 
provinccsy  and  marched  himself  through  Ga«  inundation  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  and 
drAtia.  planned  the  barrier  at  PalUcopas. 
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connect  the  interests  of  Europe  and  India,  and  of  which 
the  success  of  Nearchus  was  to  be  the  origin  and  commence- 
ment. 

He  departed  from  Pattala  apparently  with  the  same  escort  as 
before,  and  fell  down  the  stream  till  he  arrived  at  a  lake  or  bav, 
which  was  of  great  extent,  and  received  its  supplies  from  other 
waters  in  the  adjacent  tract.  But  as  we  know  the  Indus  re- 
ceives no  tributary  sti;eams  after  it  passes  Behker,  we  must 
conclude  that  these  waters  in  the  neighbourhood  can  be  no 
other  than  different  channels,  which  branch  from  the  main  river 
and  intei'sect  the  Delta  in  different  directions ;  thus  is  Arrian, 
who  mentions  but  two  channels,  compelled  to  bear  witness  to 
the  exbtence  of  more.  And  would  not  this  be  the  case  with 
the  Macedonians  themselves  ?  They  navigated  only  two  streams, 
and  therefore  described  but  two;  they  have  nevertheless  re- 
corded the  circumstances  which  occuned,  and  these  circum- 
stances prove  more  to  us  tlian  to  those  concerned  in  the  trans- 
action. 

This  lake  *•*  is  evidently  no  more  than  a  bay  into  which  the 
eastern  channel  falls,  and  must  be  searched  for  in  vain  at  the 
distance  of  twenty  centuries,  considering  the  nature  of  the  river, 
and  the  accumulations  at  its  mouth.  It  is  described  by  Arrian 
as  very  extensive,,  and  abouuding  in  all  the  species  of  fish 
which  are  coromon  to  the  neighbouring  sea.  At  the  head  of 
this  bay  Leonndtus  and  the  greater  part  of  the  forces  were  put 
on  shore,  while  Alexander  proceeded  with  the  gallies  to  take  a 

»w  Q^Curtius,  who  knows  nothing  of  the    proiw,    but  were  cured  with  ofl.     Lib*  iju 
iNMUge  down  this  branch,  finds  a  lake  on  the    p.  9. 
other^  where  those  who  bathed  became  le- 
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view  of  the  ocean.  He  observed  the  passage  here  more  open, 
and  convenient  than  that  through  the  western  branch;  and 
though  he  did  not  afterwards  send  the  fleet  down  tliis  channd^. 
we  may  collect  that  he  intended  to  use  it  as  the  means  of  com- 
munication with  the  coast  of  Guzerat  and  Malabar,  by  the 
transactions  which  took  place ;  for  as  soon  as  he  had  anchored 
he  landed  with  a  body  of  horse,  and  proceeded  three  *^  days 
march  along  the  coast,  making  observations  on  the  country,  and 
directing  wells  to  be  sunk. 

The  general  title  of  this  tract  is  Cutch  *^,  and  gives  name  to  a 
bay  on  which  it  lies ;  the  country  is  a  desert  inland,  and  seldom 
passed  but  by  the  caravans  which  used  to  travel  between 
Guzerat  and  the  Indus,*^.  Our  modern  journals  still  mark  the 
wells  which  have  been  sunk  to  make  the  desert  passable. 
Parallel  to  the  coast  runs  a  range  of  mountains  called  Chigoo ; 
and  the  strip  of  land  between  these  and  the  sea  is  the  residence 
of  the  Sanganians  *^,  a  race  infamous  for  their  piracies  in  the 
accounts  of  all  our  early  voyagers.  Along  this  level  Alexander 
advanced,  and  the  wells  he  sunk  sufficiently  indicate  the  object 
of  his  expedition. 

If  I  understand  Arrian  right,  Mr.  Rennell  *^  is  mistaken  when 
he  supposes  Alexander  to  have  advanced  westward  along  the 
Delta  upon  his  landing  in  the  direction  that  his  fleet  was  to  sail, 
for  the  fleet  did  not  put  to  sea  by  this  channel ;  and  mention  is 
afterwards  made  of  a  detachment  that  appears  to  have  landed 

*»♦  Probably  fifty  or  sixty  milca.  previous  to  the  rains.     See  Purchas.   vol.  i. 

*^  K^rtsch.     De  la  Rochette.  p.  2^69  where  it  is  called  a  fair  river. 

^  So  Aycen  Akbari,  vol.  ii.  p.  71,  8vo.  *^  Hamilton  had  a  battle  with  them. 

cd.  which  seem  to  add  that  the  Paddar  river  ^  Postscript,  p.  294. 
of  our  inapt  it  only  an  inundation  of  the  sea, 
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on  the  Delta,  with  orders  to  examine  the  coaSt,  to  sink  wells  ***, 
and  then  join  the  main  army  at  Pattala  *"*• 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  this  excursion,  Alexander  embarked 
his  horse  again,  and  returned  to  the  head  of  the  bay  where  he 
had  left  Leonn4tus.  Here  he  directed  a  station  ^"  to  be  fixed, 
with  a  naval  yard  and  dock,  leaving  a  sufficient  garrison  for  its 
protection,  and  provision  for  four  months. 

I  enter  into  this  detail  of  minute  facts,  in  order  to  evince  the 
reality  of  that  foresight  and  prudence  which  I  have  all  along 
attributed  to  this  great  commander;  his  character  has  been 
usually  estimated  by  t±ie  victories  he  gained  and  the  ravages  he 
spread ;  but  the  regulation  of  his  empire,  the  security  of  his 
frontier,  the  extent  of  his  commercial  views,  the  survey  of  his 
provinces,  and  the  share  he  took  himself  in  every  thing  that 
concerned  liis  -government,  lie  obscured  by  the  splendour  of  his 
arms  and  the  extent  of  his  conquests.  We  are  now  to  attend 
him  back  again  to  Pdttala ;  and  if  I  could  give  a  satisfactory 
account  of  this  eastern  branch,  I  should  gratify  the  curiosity  of 
the  most  accurate  inquirer  :  but  Major  Rennell,  who  says  it  is 
an  hundred  and  seventy  miles  in  extent,  does  not  carry  the 
Nulla  Sunkra  to  Tatta,  but  much  higher-  Mr.  de  la  Ro- 
chette's  ^  map  gives  it  a  direction  I  could  adopt,  and  makes  a 
considerable  bay  at  the  mouth  of  it ;  but  as  I  know  not  the 
authorities  he  follows,  I  am  constraihed  to  hesitate  while  I  seek 
for  evidence.  The  lower  part  of  the  Delta  is  intersected  by  a 
variety  of  channels  which  it  is  impossible  to  specify ;  it  is  with- 

'^  Sec  Gronoviu8*8  Note,  p.  ^59.  Lib.  vi.  p.  23. 

•**  T»i\  n»paXia».  *•*  Ae  docs  d'Anvillc  Antiq.  Gcog. 

•**  Possibly    the    Xylcnopolis    of    Pliny, 
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but  wood,  and  abounds  in  camels ;  the  upper  part  near  Tatta 
was  fertile  in  the  best  rice,  and  other  produce  of  importance, 
while  the  country  had  any  commerce;  and  cultivation  being 
probably  in  a  higher  state  at  the  time  the  Macedonians  visited 
the  country,  the  support  of  three  garrisons  for  its  protection  was 
neither  supeiiiuous  or  oppressive. 

Alexander  did  not  stay  long  at  Pdttala  after  his  return ;  he 
had  previously  determined  to  penetrate  into  Gadr6si&,  and  ex- 
plore the  coast,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  success  of  Nearchus ; 
and  from  the  circumstances  which  occurred,  we  may  collect 
that  he  moved  near  a  month  earUer  than  the  fleet;  Strabo 
mentions  that  he  was  ten  months  in  his  passage  from  Nic^a  to 
Pdttala;  if,  therefore,  he  had  set  out  on  the  twenty-third  of 
October  in  the  year  three  hundred  and  twenty-seven  A.  C,  be 
came  to  Pdttala  in  August  three  hundred  and  twenty-six ;  but 
the  dates  in  the  same  author  prove  rather  nine  months  than 
ten ;  and  the  coiicurrent  testimony  of  other  facts  favours  this 
estimate  rather  than  the  otlier-  We  cannot  allow  much  less 
than  a  month  for  the  transactions  which  took  place  at  P4ttala^ 
including  the  navigation  of  the  two  streams ;  if,  therefore,  he 
left  that  place  at  least  a  month  before  Nearchus,  as  wilj  pre- 
sently appear,  he  must  have- arrived  there  in  the  latter**' end 
of  July  or  the  beginning  of  Auguat,  and  left  it  eariy  in  Sep- 
tember. 

**  Straboy  Lib.  xt.  p.  691.  in  ten  months— but  how  so  ? — the  pleiades  set 

They  set  out  a  few  days  before  the  setting  the  aSth  of  Octobcr»  and  the  dog^-ttar  rises  the 

of  the  pleiades,  and  spent  the  autumn  of  that  a6th  of  July,   which  makes  nine  months  as 

year,  the  winter,  spring,  and  part  of  the  foW  nearly  as  is  requisite*     How  can  we  accouqf 

lowing  summer>    in  their  passage  down  the  for  Jix^i  ^wo^  here,  but  by  that  perpetual  error 

river ;  they  arriTcd  at  Pittala  about  the  rising  which  perradcs  all  the  numerals  in  Gitck 

of  the  dog-stari  completing  their  navigatioa'  atithors? 
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We  shall  be  under  no  necessity  of  attending  upon  this  ex* 
j>edition  farther  than  it  is  connected  with  the  progress  of  the 
fleet;  but  as  there  were  two  opportunities  of  communicatiou 
embraced,  and  a  tliird  attempted,  we  mnst  accompany  tlie  army 
into  the  country  of  the  Arabita?  and  Orita& ;  after  \viiich,  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  sketch  the  general  course  of  the  route  into  Kar- 
mania,  where  Nearchus  joined  Alexander  again,  and  reported 
the  account  of  his  success. 

I  place  the  departure  of  the  army  from  Pattala  in  the  latter 
end  of  August,  or  the  beginning  of  September,  at  which  time 
Nearchus  received  his  final  orders,  which  directed  him  to  take 
charge  of  the  fleet,  to  prepare  every  thing  necessary  for  the 
voyage,  and  to  proceed  to  sea  as  soon  as  the  season  would 
permit* 

Alexander  proceeded  into  the  country  of  the  Ambitae,  lying 
evidently  in  that  range  of  mountains  before  described,  which 
commences  from  the  sea  and  extends  parallel  with  the  Iiuius  up 
to  Kandahar.  TTiese  nraontains  are  still  occupied  by  diflerent 
tribes  of  the  Belootches,  wh©se  habits  to  this  day  resemble 
the  manners  of  the  people  described  by  the  Macedonians. 
They  dispersed  at  the  approach  of  a  superior  force,  and  col* 
lected  again  from  their  fastnesses  as  soon  as  the  enemy  was  passed. 

These  Arabitae  are  mentioned  by  Arrian  aa  an  independent 
tribe,  like  the  Belootches  ***  of  the  present  day;  as  in  fact  all 
the  inhabitants  of  mountains^  either  in  Persia  or  Hindostar^ 
have  generally  been.    Their  country  seems  to  lie  on  one  of  the 

jm 

<*«  £bn  Haukal,  p.  140^  who  caUt  them    robbers  inhabiting  one  part  of  Atta«/.^.  Taurus, 

Bolougesy    compares  them  to    Arabs  t    and    Amanus*  M.  Casius,  ^c.  &c.  may  find  a  very 

KcfeiV  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains,  are    extraordinary  one  in   Mr.  Baldwin's  journal^ 

called  Kouje  ill  Parsi ;  hence  Kouje  or  Cutch  ?    published  with   Major  Capper's  route  from 

»•  Those  who  wish  to  sec  a  catalogue  of  the    Basrm  to  Aleppo. 
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brandies  of  the  great  chain,  and  extends  into  the  plain  as  far 
as  tlie  river  A'rabis,  which  was  the  hmit  of  India  in  tlie  age  we 
are  treating  of,  and  either  at  this  river  or  at  the  mountains,  the 
boundary  continued,  till  Nadir  Shah,  by  liis  treaty  with  the 
INIogul  emperor,  removed  it  to  the  eastern  stream  of  the  Indus. 
Major  Rennell's  second  map  defines  tliis  country  and-  the  ridge 
which  ends  at  Cajxj  Monze,  agreeably  to  Arrian's  account,  and, 
from  a  variety  of  corresponding  circumstances,  there  is  every 
reason  to  subscribe  to  his  opinion. 

And  here,  as  I  shall  have  no  better  opportunity  to  mention  a 
variety  of  facts,  which  will  contribute  to  the  perspicuity  of  the 
narrative,  I  shall  introduce  a  general  view  of  the  co^st,  and  the 
peculiarities  connected  with  it.  Tlie  nature  of  the  two  coasts  of 
Malabar  and  Coromandel  is  now  well  known  in  Europe,  as 
consisting  of  a  tract  of  low  land  towards  the  sea,  below  a  line 
of  mountains  which  enclose  the  whole  centre  of  the  peninsula ; 
tlie  same  circumstance  seems  to  take  place  again  on  the  bay  of 
Cutch,  where  the  Chigoo  mountains  appear  mnning  inland, 
parallel  with  the  sea,  till  tiiey  join  the  range  of  sand  hills  which 
form  the  eastern  branch  of  the  valley  in  which  the  Indus  flows ; 
the  centre  of  this  valley  is  occupied  by  the  stream,,  and  at  no 
great  distance  on  the  western  side,  anotheir  barrier  is  raised  by 
the  chain  of  black  and  rocky  mountains  so  often  mentioned ; 
one  ridge  of  which  terminates  not  far  from  the  western  mouth 
of  the  Indus  at  Cape  Monze^  the  Eirus  of  the  Macedonians. 
Out  of  this  chain,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  sea,  a  brancli 
Mioots  off  again,  running  west  or  north-west  parallel  with  the 
coast  ^j  and  inclosing  the  level  country  of  Gadr6sia,  parched 

^  It  is  nearly  evident  that  «  tecond  ridge    of  the  Oritse. 
shoots  from  this  chain,  forming  the  residence        Q^Curtius  says,  that  Aleacaader  w^od  at 
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and  barren  in  tte  extreme.  The  modern  name  of  this  tract  is 
Mekran,  or  Cutch  ^^  Mekran,  and  is  specified  in  Commodore 
Robinson's  journal,  published  by  Lieutenant  Porter  by  the  name 
of  Btoachee,  and  Brodia.  Bloachee  is  a  corruption  of  Belot- 
chee,  and  I  imagine  the  coast  is  so  called  as  far  as  the  influence 
of  the  Belootches**  extends,  and,  where  that  ends,  Brodia. 
That  this  branch  sends  oflf  shoots  towards  the  sea  at  particular 
points  seems  probable ;  but  that  its  general  course  is  parallel 
with  the  coast,  is  ascertained  by  Commodore  Robinson's '^  jour- 
nal, and  another  of  the  Houghton  East  Indiaman,  1755,  which 
I  owe  to  the  communication  of  Mr.  Dalrymple.  In  all  this 
level  country  no  river  ^"*  has  a  longer  course  than  from  the 
mountains  to  the  sea ;  in  which  it  resembles  the  coast  of  Mala- 
bar, where  almost  all  the  rivers  rise  westward  *"  of  the  Ghauts. 
One  branch  of  this  range,  I  imagine,  verges  towards  the  sea, 
not  far  eastward  of  Cape  Jask,  separating  Gadr6sia  from  Kar- 
mania;  biit  no  sooner  are  we  past  that  promontory  than  we 


Pattala  for  the  return  of  spring  ;  not  knowing 
that  the  change  of  the  winds  causes  the  differ- 
ence of  season  a.  He  adds,  lib.  ix.  p.  lo. 
that  Alexander  made  nine  days'  march  into 
the  country  of  the  Arabites,  and  nine  more 
into  GadrAsia;  subjoining,  ahnost  immedi- 
ately, five  days*  march  to  the  river  A'rabis. 
I  could* have  made  use  of  his  eighteen  days, 
if  he  had  not  destroyed  his  own  consistency. 

^  Gcdje-Mckran ;  Rennell. 

Koiije.  Sir  William  Ousckry.  Ebn  Hau- 
kaU  p.  143-  Bayer,  29.  Blootsch.  Ouse- 
Icy  in  Ebn  Haukal.  Bolouchc.  Kouches 
and  Bolouches  have  a  different  language  from 
Kirman.     Ebn  Haukal,  ibid. 

Kouje  in  Ebn  Haukal  seems  to  signify 
Hills,  perhaps  from  Koo  ?  hence  Kouje  Mck- 
ran  is  the  high  land  extending  from  the  Indus 
towards   Karmania ;    and   Kouje,    or  Cutch 


simply,  the  Chigoo  hills  stretching  east  to- 
wards Guzerat. 

^°^  The  boundary  between  Bloachee  and 
Brodia  is  fixed  by  Lieutenant  Porter  at 
Guadel ;  p.  5. 

^  "  The  land,  as  in  all  other  parts  of  the 
coast  [of  Bloachee],  is  extremely  low  by  the 
sea  side,  and  very  high  in  the  country.'* 
C.  Robinson.     Lieutenant  Porter,  p.  2. 

**'  Mr.  de  la  Rochctte  marks  the  Tanka- 
Banca  as  rising  beyond  the  mountains  ;  but,  as 
no  memoir  accompanies  his  map,  I  know  not 
on  what  authority.  Otter,  however,  counte« 
uances  this  opiaios. 

^"  It  is  not  so  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel, 
the  Nerbudda,  Kristna,  Ganga^  and  Caveri, 
&c.  all  rise  above  the  GhauUf  and  near  the 
western  range. 
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find  the  same  face  of  the  country  return,  a  level  tract  along  the 
coast  called  the  Kerniesir,  or  hot  country,  with  a  range  of 
mountains  inland.  This  range,  Mr.  d'Anville  says,  is  never  cut 
by  any  river,  but  stretches  on  uninterrupted  till  it  joins  the 
mountains  which  encircle  Persis  and  Susiana.  Here  the  Tigiis 
stops  its  farther  progress,  and  sends  it  off  with  various  curva-^ 
tures  till  it  joins  the  mountains  of  Armenia.  These  general 
properties  attending  the  whole  range  of  coast  almost  firom  the 
mouths  of  the.  Ganges  to  the  Tigris,  present  one  of  the  boldest 
features  in  the  geography  of  the  world,  and  become  of  more 
importance,  as  these  mountains  connect  with  that  extraordinary 
chain  which  extends  on  the  north  of  Persia  across  the  sources 
of  the  Indus,  forms  the  barrier  of  Hindostan,  and  penetrates 
through  the  extremity  of  Asia,  till  it  falls  into  the  sea  of  Amoor, 
on  the  north  of  China. 

There  ii  no  part  of  Arrian's  history  where  these  general  cir- 
cumstances connect  with  the  transactions  of  the  Macedonians, 
which  is  unworthy  of  the  attention  of  geographers ;  and,  on  the 
particular  coast  of  which  we  are  now  to  treat,  nothing  which 
the  most  accurate  investigation  of  modem  inquirers  has  not 
confirmed.  He  has  traced  the  line  of  these  mountains,  from 
ParopAmisus  to  the  sea,  with  as  much  precision  as  the  Ayeen 
Akbari ;  and  he  has  brought  the  army  to  that  pass  over  them, 
which  continues  to  this  day  the  route  of  intercourse  between 
the  Indus*'*  and  Mekran;  if  intercourse  there  can  be,  where 
the  roads  are  exposed  to  banditti,  and  where  there  is  little 
power  or  attention  in  government  to  protect  the  interests  of 
commerce. 

*"  Sec  the  Nubian  Geographer,  p.  57,  et  seq. 
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Anian  does  not  indeed,  expressly  state,  that  Alexander  passed 
a  line  '*'  of  mountains  in  this  march ;  but  it  may  be  collected 
from  what  he  has  said  above,  that  the  range  in  the  country  of 
Musik^nus,  or  Sambus,  extended  to  the  sea.  He  advanced 
with  a  body  of  horse  and  light  troops,  leaving  the  remainder  to 
follow  under  the  command  of  Heph^stion ;  the  natives  fled  into 
the  desert  on  his  approach ;  in  pursuit  of  them  he  passed  the 
A'rabis'**,  a  narrow  stream  with  little  water,  and  advancing 
through  the  desert  all  night,  reached  the  habitable  country  in 
the  morning.  This  wag  the  residence  of  the  Oritae.  Here  he 
left  his  infantry  to  follow  in  due  order;  and,  spreading  his 
cavalry  over  the  country,  slew  all  that  resisted,  and  brought  in 
a  great  number  of  prisoners.  The  army  then  halted  at  a 
small  ^'*  stream  for  the  arrival  of  their  hght  infantry  and  the 
junction  of  Heph6stion.  As  soon  as  they  came  up,  Alexander 
himself  moved  to   Rhambacia'^S   the  principal  village  of  the 

3«»  The  ezisteace  of  this  range  is  indis*  **  high,  and  extends  so  to  C.  Monzc."  Lieu- 

puuble,  for  the  Aycen  Akbariteys,  "  there  tenant  P«rter,  p.  2.     I  shall  shew  hereafter 

'*  is  another  range,  one  extremity  of  which  is  that  Crotchy  is  the  Crocala  of  Arrian  j  and 

"  in  Kutchy  (the  coast  west  of  the  Indus,)  C.  Monze,  Eirus,  or  Irus  :    and  I  consider 

-*«  and  the  other  joins  to  the  territory  of  the  this  evidence  of  Porter  as  full  proof  of  the 

<*  Kulmaniesy  where  it  is  called  Karch.     It  is  existence  of  a  chain   previous  to   the  river 

"  inhabited  by  four  thousand  Belootches.'*  A'rabis. 
Vol.  ii.  p.  143*  ''*  See  tupra,  the  Hcnd  of  d'Anville  and 

It  has  already  been  shewn  that  the  Kulma-  <ie  la  Rochette,  and  the  Arabitae  ;  perhaps  the 

nies  are  on  the  parallel  of  Scwistan,  and  pro-  Hendians  of  the  Ayeen  Akbari. 
bably  occupy  the  territory  of  Sambus  ;  this        '**  Probably  the   stream '  we  shall  hear  of 

range,   therefore,    that  runs  from  thence  to  again  under  the  name  of  Tomftrus. 
Kutch,  (the  coast,)  can  be  no  other  than  the        ^'^  Ram,  or  Rham,  has  doubtless  a  sense 

one  occupied  by  the  Arabitae  or  Oritse.     I  am  in  Sanskreet.     There  is  a  Ram  Raja  in  the 

persuaded  with  Major  Rennell,  that  there  are  Mahratta  country  ;  another  Ram  mentioned 

two  of  these  ranges,  one  belonging  to  each  ;  in  Nadir's  treaty  ;  and  Ram-nagar,  Ram-Gur, 

and  that  they  form  the  natural  division  of  the  in  the  Ayeen  Akbari,  as  lying  in  the  course 

provinces  inhabited  by  the  respective  tribes.  of  the  mountains  north  of  Gadr6sia.     I  see  no 

«'  The  Und  at  the  back  of  Crotchy  is  pretty  reason  why  this  last  may  not  be  Rham-bacia  ; 
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Oritae ;  he  found  the  situation  advantageous,  and  directed  He- 
ph^stion  to  fortify  it  as  a  post,  while  he  proceeded  again  to  the 
confines  of  Gadrdsia.  Here  the  Oritae  who  had  fled,  after  being 
joined  by  the  Gadr6sians,  had  taken  post  in  a  pass  that  was 
narrow  and  difficult  of  access  (apparently  on  the  second  of 
those ^'^  chains  already  mentioned);  and  this  pass  they  deter- 
mined to  defend.  Upon  his  approach  however  they  dispersed, 
and  the  Oritae  sent  offers  of  submission.  He  ordered  the  chiefs 
to  collect  the  fugitives,  and  send  them  to  their  respective  habi- 
tations, under  a  promise  of  safety  and  protection. 

Apoll6phanes  was  appointed  satrap  of  the  province,  and 
Leonndtus  w^as  left  with  the  Agrians,  a  body  of  archers,  horse 
and  infantry,  and  the  whole  of  the  Greek  cavalry  in  the  service. 
These  forces  were  intended  to  support  the  regulation  of  the 
province,  to  superintend  the  establishment  of  the  oity,  and  to 
wait  the  arrival  of  the  fleet  on  the  coast.  Alexander.^'*,  upon 
leaving  Pdttala,   had  designed    to  have   proceeded  along  the 


but  I  find  no  Ramnagar  in  the  maps.     Sec 
Snakenborck  Not.  ad  Curt.  lib.  ix.  p.  lo. 

^'^  I  have  before  appealed  to  [C.  Robin- 
son] Lieutenant  Porter,  for  the  existence  of 
a  range  which  falls  in  at  C.  Monze,  or  Irus  ; 
and  I  think  we  have  his  authority  for  a  becond 
ridge  between  the  Oritae  and  Gadr6sia,  which 
falls  in  at  Cape  Moran,  or  the  rocks  of  Kin- 
ga)ah.  Moran,  I  have  no  doubt,  is  the  Ma- 
lana  of  Arrian,  which  he  says  is  the  western 
limit  of  the  Oritae  ;  and  a  bluff  head-land, 
mentioned  here  by  Lieutenant  Porter,  is,  I 
apprehend,  the  termination  of  the  ridge. 
Moran  is  marked  by  d'Anville  with  the  title 
of  Malan  ;  and  considering  how  easily  /  passes 
into  r,  both  to  the  car  and  by  pronunciation, 
no  doubt  remains  that  the  Malana  of  Arrian, 
the  Malan  of  d*Anville,  and  the  Moran  of 
Porter^  arc  tbc  same.     Sec  Lieutenant  Porter, 


p.  3.  I  have  met  with  Malan  and  Mahlan  in 
other  journals.  M.  d'Anville,  p.  44,  Antiq. 
Gcog.  quotes  Thcvenot ;  and  Thevenot  men- 
tions Malan,  p.  194,  Eng.  ed.  but  with  such 
obscurity,  (for  he  did  not  see* it,)  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  ascertain  whether  he  means  to  say  it  is 
twenty  or  forty  leagues  from  Scindi. 

**  Cudjerah  appears  a  low  point,  but  ter- 
*'  minates  in  a  bluff,  as  by  its  last  appearance 
*«  with  C.  Moran."  Lieutenant  Porter,  p.  3. 
**  The  land  from  Sommeany,  [the  mouth  of 
"  the  A'rabis,  J  runs  extremely  low  next  the 
"  sea,  but  the  back  is  very  cragged,  and  con- 
««  tinues  so  to  Cudjerah."  Id.  ibid.  All 
these  testimonies  indicate  a  ridge  tending  to 
the  sea  at  Malana ;  and  here,  where  Arrian 
places  the  boundary  of  the  Oritae,  we  ought 
to  find  it. 

''*  See  Arrian,  p.  260. 
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coast  and  attend  to  this  service  himself,  by  digging  wells  and 
collecting  such  supplies  as  the  country  afforded ;  bat  he  had 
been  diverted  from  this  purpose  by  the  flight  of  the  Arabitae  and 
Oritae ;  and  as  he  was  now  at  the  entrance  into  Gadr6sia,  where 
he  foresaw  the  difficulties  he  was  to  encounter,  he  was  desirous 
of  proceeding  with  all  dispatch,  and  left  the  protection  of  the 
(country  and  the  fleet  to  Leonndtus.  That  officer  approved 
himself  worthy  of  the  charge  ;  for  scarce  had  Alexander  left  the 
province  before  the  Oritae,  with  the  neighbouring  tribes,  col- 
lected again  into  a  body »''  and  attacked  the  forces  left  for  its 
defence.  A  victory  over  such  an  enemy  as  this  was  perhaps  no 
great  achievement ;  but  as  Lconndtus  slew  six  thousand  natives, 
saved  the  province,  and  relieved  the  fleet,  his  services  were  re- 
warded with  a  crown  of  gold  when  he  afterwards  joined  the 
main  army  in  Susiana  ^".  Neither  ought  we  to  undervalue  the 
merit  of  this  service ;  for  this  part  of  the  coast,  before  we  enter 
Gadr6sia,  appears  neither  deficient  of  inhabitants  or  the  means 
of  supporting  them.  The  natives,  as  possessors  of  a  moun- 
tainous country,  were  probably  hardy,  and  accustomed  to  a 
hfe  of  pillage,  neither  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  arms,  nor 
without  courage  to  maintain  their  independence.  .  They  are  de- 
scribed by  Arrian  as  not  being  an  Indian  tribe,  for  India  ends 
at  the  A'rabis ;  but  as  being  the  last  people  whom  Alexander 
found  Avith  Indian  manners.  As  soon  as  he  entered  Gadr6sia, 
he  was  properly  in  Persia  ;  and  the  distress  he  experienced 
in  that  province  shall  be  no  farther  noticed  than  as  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  navigation  of  the  fleet,  to  which  we  must  now 
return. 

«•'  Eight  thousand  foot,  fi?e  hundred  horse,         ^"  He  probably  joined  in   Karroania,   but 
Q^  Curt.  lib.  ix.  p.  lo.     The  reverse  is  more    received  the  crown  in  Susiana. 
credible,  for  these  tribes  are  all  mounted. 
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COURSE    FROM    THE    INDUS    TO    CAPE    JAS^K.  . 

I  Cocut  of  the  Arables^   or  Arabtta.'^U.  Coast  of  the  Or//<r.— HI.  Coast 
of  the  Icthu6pbagi.—TV.  Dissertations. 

1HAVE  already  fixed  the  departure  of  the  fleet  from  the 
Indus  on  the  first  of  October,  in  the  year  three  hundred  and 
twenty-six  A.  C*  and  though  I  might  have  taken  advantage  of 
Strabo's  authority  to  postpone  this  date  to  the  tenth,  I  still  pre- 
fer the  precision  of  Arrian  to  the  general  date  of  the  Geographer. 
The  north-east  nionsoon,  which  commences  in  November  and 
becomes  settled  in  December,  makes  a  later  day  more  agree- 
able ;  but  as  we  shall  immediately  see  that  Nearchus,  after 
having  cleared  the  river,  was  obliged  to  lie  in  harbour  twenty, 
four  days,  till  the  season  was  favourable,  and  otht^r  circum- 
stances of  the  voyage  mark  the  commencement  and  vigour  of 
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the  monsoon,  the  method  pursued  to  fix  the  date  is  not  liable  to 
objection, 

7'he  reason  for  proceeding  before  the  monsoon  commenced,  is 
ascribed  by  Strabo  to  the  discontent  of  the  natives  ;  and  we  may 
observe,  that  though  IMcris,  the  chief  of  Pattala,  had  previously 
made  his  submission  to  Alexander,  he  fled  on  the  approach  of 
the  fleet,  and  no  mention  is  afterwards  made  of  his  return,  or 
his  being  brought  in  by  the  troops  who  were  sent  in  pursuit  of 
him.  His  flight  into  the  desert,  we  may  conclude,  was  on  the 
east  of  the  Indus ;  for  had  it  been  on  the  west,  we  should  have 
heard  of  some  attempt  to  recover  him,  when  the  army  pro- 
ceeded in  that  direction ;  but  as  no  such  circumstance  occurs, 
we  must  suppose  that  he  returned  as  soon  as  he  heard  of 
Alexander's  departure,  and  endeavoured  to  recover  the  province 
he  had  lost. 

This  transaction  throws  light  upon  the  narrative  of  Arrian, 
and  reconciles  the  difficulty  arising  from  the  departure  of  the 
expedition  before  the  season.  Arrian ',  however,  is  so  far  from 
acknowledging  it,  that  he  mentions  the  performance  of  the 
games  and  sacrifices  usually  adopted  on  such  occasions,  which 
intimate  neither  haste  or  conftision  at  the  actual  moment  of 


'  The  passage  in  Strabo  is  too  express  to  be 
omitted. 

iTiTo^»7»  \<TVtfiw  a^^ota^ui  t5  t?v5,  jw,W4>  ^aXv  tZv 

uxrni^f  xai  l^t\*vv6my  x«0appy.o^4  yap  «TiXdowo« 

tS  Pota-tXiuiy  xa*  IXtvOtpw6<rai,      Lib.  xv.   p.  721, 

Nearchus  says,    that  after   Alexander  was 

upon  his  march,   he  set  sail  himself  on  the 


evening  rising  of  the  Pltias,  though  the  wind 
was  not  yet  favourable.  But  the  natives  at- 
tacked them  and  drove  them  out,  having  re- 
sumed their  courage  on  the  departure  of  the 
king,  and  wishing  to  recover  their  independ- 
ence. 

If  these  circumstances  were  in  the  journal  of 
Nearchus,  which  there  is  every  reason  to  be» 
licve,  Arrian  cannot  be  justified  in  suppressing 
them. 
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embarkation.  But  there  is  one  particular  relating  to  the  de- 
parture, which,  if'  Arrian  intentionally  suppressed  the  flight  of 
the  Macedonians,  seems  to  indicate  the  reality  of  it ;  for  it  ap- 
pears, according  to  his  own  account,  that  the  fleet  did  not  take 
its  departure  from  Pattala,  but  from  a  station  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  lliis  station  is  doubtless  the  post  Alexander  had 
formed,  and  probably  at  Killoota*;  for  there,  our  author  says, 
he  had  found  water  and  good  anchorage,  with  protection  both 
from  the  tides  and  the  monsoon.  If  1  had  sufficient  data  for 
fixing  the  Debil-Scindy  of  our  modern  maps  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Laribundar  river,  I  should  have  little  hesitation  in  asserting 
its  identity  with  Killoota,  for  Debil-Scindy  is  only  a  Persian  or 
nautical  corruption  of  DeVj  or  '  Dive-il-Scindi,  the  island  of  the 
Scind,  or  Scindi, 

The  Dabil  of  Al  Edrissi  is  placed  three  stations,  that  is,  sixty 
or  seventy  miles,  from  the  mouth  of  the  river ;  but  Diul  is  de- 
scribed by  Purchas*  as  the  residence  of  the  governor,  at  about 
ten  miles  distance  only  from  the  Bar.  If  this  were  on  the 
eastern  side  of  th^  river,  and  insulated  by  a  stream  derived  from 
the  main  channel,  it  would  correspond  sufficiently  with  the 
Killoota  of  Arrian,  both  in  point  of  distance  and  position  ;  and 


'  Dive  18  common  to  many  Indian  dialects. 
Selen»dive  is  Ceylon.  Lack*dives,  Mal-divcs, 
Anje-dives,  are  all  clusters  of  islands.  Din 
in  Giizerat  is  another  form  of  corruption. 
Sec  d'Anville  Eclair. ;  and  Sden-dib,  which 
we  meet  with  in  Oriental  orthography,  gives 
the  change  of  v  into  S,  in  Dib-il-Scindy.  // 
is  written  r/,  <?/,  or  ui.  We  may  therefore 
conclude  that  Debil  and  Diul  are  the  same  ; 
and  it  is  possible  that  the  name  may  have  passed 
kom  a  place  higher  up  the  river  to  another 


lower  down,  according  to  the  change  of  go- 
vernment,  or  the  convenience  of  the  gover- 
nor. 

♦  The  account  in  Purchas  is  from  Walter 
Paxton»  who  in  i6s2  bnded  here  with  Sir 
Robert  Shirley,  ambassador  to  the  king  of 
Persia,  who  says,  "  we  went  on  shore  in  one 
«*  of  the  country  boats  about  8  o*clock  in  the 
"  morning,  our  ship  riding  four  or  five  miles 
"  from  the  river's  mouth,  from  whence  we  had 
**  fifteen  miles  to  Diul.'*  Purchas,  vol.  i, 
p.  496. 
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10  316. 
A.C.'Oct,i. 
Oct.  2,  3,  4. 


it  is  more  than  probable  that  this  assumption  may  be  verified  by 
some  of  our  countrymen  who  may  have  been  at  Tatta,  or  may 
visit  it  hereafter.  D'Anviile's*  account  of  Deb-il-Scindi  from 
Pimentel  favours  this  conjecture. 

But  if  Nearchus  took  his  departure  from  a  station  *  at  this 
island,  and  not  from  Pdttala,  (as  will  immediately  appear,) 
though  it  does  not  anfount  to  proof  that  he  was  driven  from 
thence  by  the  natives,  it  affords  great  reason  to  suspect  it,  and 
to  confirm  the  assertion  of  Strabo,  who  copied  from  the  journal 
of  Nearchus  as  well  as  Arrian. 

Wherever  we  place  this  station,  it  was  only  an  hundred  and 
fifty  stadia  \  or  little  more  than  nine  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
the  river ;  for  Arrian  gives  two  distances,  one  within  the  bar 
and  another  from  the  bar  to  Kr6kala,  each  of  an  hundred  and 
fifty  stadia ;  and  as  the  latter  corresponds  within  a  mile  to  the 
actual  measure  of  the  coast,  we  cannot  without  injustice  suspect 
the  former  of  inaccuracy- 

When  the  fleet  weighed  from  this  station,  the  first  day's  course 
down  the  river  •  was  only  six  •  miles,   and  they  anchored  at  a 


5  Antiq.  de  PIndc,  p.  38. 

^  This  18  the  place  intimated  by  Pliny  a8 
the  Xylcnopolis,  from  whence  the  voyage 
commenced.  Undeceperunt  exordium.  Lib.vL 
c.  23.     But  the  whole  is  dubious. 

7  I  have  before  examined  d'AnviUe's  sta- 
dium of  fifty-one  French  toises^  and  shewn  its 
general  conformity  upon  the  whole  voyage  ;  I 
pretend  not  to  ascertain  its  accuracy  in  parti- 
culars, nor  shall  I  trouble  myself  or  the  reader 
vntYi  fractions ;  one  thousand  one  hundred  and 
eleven  of  these  stadia,  with  a  fraction,  make  a 
degree  of  a  great  circle ;.  fifteen  of  these 
stadia,  with  a  fraction  minus,  are  equal  to  a 
Koman  mile  of  seven  hundred'  and  fifty-six 


toises ;  and  sixteen,  with  a  fraction  plus,  ^Tt 
equal  to  a  mile  English  of  eight  hundred  and 
twenty-six.  I  shall  neglect  all  these  fractions, 
because  accuracy  is  unattainable  in  the  appli- 
cation of  individual  distances.  To  state  this 
precisely  where  precision  cannot  be  obtained,  is 
affectation.  I  use  the  toise,  a  French  measure^ 
because  Mr.  d'AnviUe's  is  the  beat  calculation 
on  this  subject. 

•  Arrian  has  no  where  given  u€  the  name 
of  the  western  channel,  but  Ptolemy  -calls  it 
Sagapa,  and  places  it  in  bngitudc  110°  20', 
latitude  ip**  50'. 

^  One  hundred  stadia* 
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creek  '•  or  inlet  called  Stoora  ",  m  here  they  continued  two  days ; 

on  the  following  day  they  weighed   again,    but   came    to  an 

anchor  at  Kaumana "  before  they  had  proceeded  two  *'  miles. 

In  the  creek  here  tliey  found  the  water  salt,  or  at  least  brackish, 

even  upon  the  tide  of  el)b.     The  next  day's'*  course  was  little  Oct. 5. 

more  than  one  *'  mile  to  Koredtis ;  and  scarce  had  they  weighed 

from  hence  before  they  were  checked  by  the  violent  agitation 

now  visible  at  the  bar  '* ;  for  as  they  had  proceeded  with  the 

tide  of  ebb,  the  wind  was  consequently  in  a  direction  exactly 

opposite.     This  brought  them  to  an  anchor  again  immediately ; 

when,  after  waiting  till  it  was  low  water,  they  observed  that  the 

projecting  sand  (which  probably  formed  the  bar)  was  soft  and 

oozy  near  the  shore,  arid  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 

breadth.     This  they  determined  to  cut ''  through,  as  the  readiest 

and  safest  passage  into  the  open  sea.     They  had  so  far  effected 

their  purpose  during  the  recess  of  the  tide,  that  upon  the  return 

of  the  flood  they  carried  their  vessels  through  it  '•  in  safety,  and 

after  a  course  of  about  nine  miles  '•  reached  Krokala  the  same  Oct.  6,  7, 8. 

day.     Here  they  reipained  the  day  following. 

■•  itvfvx^  j^^y*^?'  *  ^^^^  nullah.  and  ix.  9.  20,  mentions,  on  the  authority  of 

"  I  shall  preserve  generally  the  Greek  or-  the  academicians  at  Coimbra,  the  violent  tides 

thography  for  the  contemplation  of  Oriental  on  this  coast,  and  the  necessity  of  these  nul- 

etymologists.  lahs,  or  ^iwpv;^!?,  for  the  safety  of  vessels  which 

"  In  the  present  desolation  of  this  coast  and  navigate  either  the  coast  or  the  river. 

the  Indus,  it  is  not  probable  that  any  relation  "  Thirty  stadia. 

to  Stoora,  Kaumana  or  Koreatis,  should  be  **  A  day  not  specified,  but  allowed. 

discoverable  ;  they  appear  all  to  be  names  of  "  Twenty  stadia.                                    , 

nnlldhs  cut  for  purposes  of  agriculture  or  com-  ,  **  Tp/*a.     Sewiii  bar  is  known  to  all  navi* 

munication  ;  and  these  nullahs,  we  may  con-  gators  on  this  coast,  and  I  imagine  every  mouth 

elude,  have  been  all  obstructed.    I  preserve  the  has  its  bar. 

names,  however,  for  the  consideration  of  such  *'  I   have  allowed  two  tides  for  this,   or 

as  may  hereafter  visit   this  country.      The  twenty-four  hours ;  it  possibly  was  one  only. 

names  in  Gronovius's  best  MS.  are  written  *     "  Mouth  of  Lari-bundar  river,  in  latitude 

Kaumara  and  Koreestis.    Koreacitis,  Dodwel,  24^  44'.     Rennell,  Postscript. 

Gtog.    Min.    Freinshem.    Curt.    ix.    9.   9»  **  Allowed  two  days. 

C  C 
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Krokala. 
Crotchby. 

Oct.  9. 
First  station. 


AilARIES,    OR    ARABITJE. 

Kr6kala  ^  is  the  Crotcliey  *'  bay  of  Comraodorc  Robinson ;  and 
it  is  with  infinite  concern  I  repeat  the- complaint  of  Mr.  Dal- 
rymple,  that  tlic  views  which  were  taken  during  this  gentleman's 
survey  of  the  coast  never  reached  his  hands.  I  present  to  the 
reader,  however,  a  Plan**  of  this  Bay,  by  Lieutenant  Mascall, 
taken  in  1774 ;  and  I  feel  great  satisfaction  in  exhibiting  the 
i^rst  harbour  in  the  Indian  ocean,  in  which  an  European  navy 
ever  rode.  Kr6kala  *\  says  Arrian,  is  a  sandy  island^  and  such 
an  island,  dry  **  at  low  water,  we  still  find  in  this  bay.     It  lies 


^  Crotchey  seems  to  hive  been  the  port  of 
GommunicatioQ  with  the  Afghans  in  1792, 
17969  and  i799»  RS  appqirs  from  Tippoo's 
orders  to  his  vakeels  to  land  a|  Keranchy»  and 
carry  his  dispatches  to  Zemaun  Shaw ;  from 
which  we  may  conclude^  that  Sciodi  and  Tatta 
were  in  hostile  hands,  for  notice  is  taken  of  a 
communication  with  Cutch  and  Keranchy,  but 
none  with  Tatta  and  Scindi.  See  Ind.  An. 
Register,  17991  p*  227,  at  which  time  a 
Nusseer  Khan  seems  to  be  in  power  in  Scindi > 
but  whether  oa  the  Indus  or  sot  is  uncertain* 
Ibid. 

See  (Ind.  An.  Reg.  iBoo,  Chronick, 
p^  70.)  a  description  of  Caranje^  and  mention 
that  the  passage  by  Lari-bundar  v^as  rendered 
impracticable,  but  whether  by  the  nature  of 
the  channel  or  the  government  of  this  Nusseer 
is  not  said. 

The  navigation  of  the  Indus  is  now  aban- 
doned, as  I  find  by  the  paper  communicated 
by  Mr.  H.  Jones. 

"  Written  Caranchy  Carraiigee»  ftc  and  by 
GiOBOviuSy  KpiuXA  (Crokeht),  from  his  best- 
MS*    The  Greek  language  has  nQ  ci^. 

**  Furnished  by  Mr.  Dalrympk.  Lteute^ 
nant  MascaU  was  an  officer  on  boacd  Com- 


modore Robinson's  ship.  [See  a  Han  of  this 
Bay  in  Chart,  No.  i.j 

"  From  the  mouth  of  the  Larry  Bunder 
"  river  is  seen  part  of  the  high  land  over 
"  Crochcy.  There  is  nothing  remark^^Ie 
«  bAween  that  place  and  Crochey.  The 
"  land  by  the  water-side  is  low,  interspersed 
"  with  shrubs  5  but  up  the  country  there  ve 
"  several  hummocks  of  moderate  height." 
Lieutenant  Porter.  Com.  Robinson,  p.  i. 
This  is  the  rising  to  the  ridge  at  Cape  Monze, 
which  1  have  marked  before  as  the  eastern  limit 
of  the  Arabitff.  '«  Crochey  (the  town)  was 
^  formerly  under  the  Bloaches,  but  is  now 
**  seized  by  the  prince  of  Scindy.'*  Id.  p.  2, 
It  is  five  miles  from  the  bay,  and  one  from  a 
creek  which  falls  into  the  bay.  The  people 
are  described  as  civil.  Possibly  the  Bdootchea 
are  not  worse  robbers  than  their  more  refined 
neighbours. 

•*  Mi^or  Rennell  supposes  Crotchey  to  be 
the  port  of  Alexander.  Poatscript.  But 
that  is  impossible^  as  the  fieet  evidently  passes 
Cape  Monzc  before  it  reaches  that  port. 

^  I  here  foUow  the  authority  of  Lieutenant 
Mascall's  dravring  ^  but  Lictttenant  Porter's 
journal  says,  there  are  several  islands  to  tht 
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in  latitude  24*"  28'  twelve  leagues  from  Scitidi  bar^  and^  accord- 
ing to  Captain  Prit tie's  chart,  ten  **  nautical  miles  from  Lari- 
bundar  river.  The  latter  distance  is  so  nearly  correspondent 
with  the  measure,  I  assign  to  Arrian,  tliat  I  regard  it  as  a  full 
demonstration  of  the  identity  of  the  place,  and  a  high  testimony 
of  the  accuracy  of  the  journal.  If  I  were  curious  to  reduce  the 
two  distances  to  a  coincidence,  I  might  add  some  fractions  to 
the  stadia,  and  suppose  the  cut  through  the  sand**  to  have 
shortened  the  course.  But  I  mention  once  for  all,  that  where 
I  find  a  geneml  correspondence  I  shall  not  insist  upon  minute 
difficulties. 

But  if  the  distance  from  the  bar  to  Crotchey  is  established, 
the  course  from  the  point  o^  departure  to  the  bar  must  be  of 
necessity  allowed  ;  both  are  given  at  an  hundred  and  fifty  stadia 
by  Arrian,  and  if  one  is  true,  the  other  can  hardly  be  erroneous. 
However,  therefore,  I  may  be  mistaken  in  my  position  of  Kil- 
loota,  or  my  conjecture  of  its  identity  with  Dive-il-Scindi,  I 
afford  means  for  the  correction  of  my  error  by  any  future  navi- 

fiortbward;   and  that  the  entrance  into  the        '*  ItUvery  singular  tbat  Pliny,  lib.  vL  c.2i. 

bay  i«  generally  between  a  prcmiontoryy  on  mentions  Cr6cala  as  twenty  miles  distant  from 

which  a  white  tomb  stands,  and  the  brgest  of  the  Indus,  because  his  twenty,  according  to 

the  islands.    This  island  can  hardly   answer  d'Anville's  reduction  of  his  miles>  is  exactly 

to  the  »w?  iiJLfjmhii  of  Arrian,     (Lieutenant  ten,  as  be  reckons  by  the  common  stadium ; 

Porter.    C.  Robinson,  p.  i.)    For  by  the  plan  hut  he  read  150  stadia  in  Ncarchus,  as  we  do 

it  appears  high  ;  an^  I  conclude  the  low  island  now,  making  i8f  miles,  which  he  reckons  20. 
mentioned  by  Arrian  to  be  that  sand  in  the        **  However  extraordinary  or  superfluous  an 

heart  of  the  bay,  dry  at  low  water.     Probably  attempt  of  this  kind  may  appear  to  modem 

the  first  isle  mentioned  at  C.  Eirus  by  Ar/ian,  navigators,  the  difficulty  of  carrying  a  fleet 

and  marked  "as  a  shoal  by  Dalrymple,  is  like-  of  Greek  gallies  out  to  sea  in  opposition  to  the 

wise  dry  at  low  water,  or  visible  some  tides,  monsoon,  is  at  least  as  great  as  the  danger 

It  is  sufficient^  however,  for  Arrian 's  assertion,  Xerxes  would  have  jencountercd  in  doubling 

that  this  shoal  should  mark  such  a  spot,  which,  Athos  :    and  even  after  the  neck  of   that 

though  visible  formerly,    may  be  now  con-  promontory  was  cut,    he  had  two  more  to 

stantly  covered  by  the  sea.  pass. 

c  c  2 
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gator  who  shall  visit  the  river  with  a  knowledge  of  the  present 
work.  I  conceive  the  cut  through  the  sand  to  be  made  at  the 
point  wliere  the  bar  formerly  joined  the  western  shore  of  the 
Lari-bundar  channel;  and  in  any  position  about  nine  or  ten 
miles  above  that,  which  affords  security  from  the  tide  of  flood 
and  the  prevailing  monsoon,  I  consent  to  place  the  station  •^  from 
which  Nearchus  departed. 

At  Kr6kala,  Arrian  places  the  commencement  of  the  territory 
of  the  Arabics,  and  its  termination  at  the  river  Arabis.  The 
aspect  of  the  inner  country  from  the  sea,  as  given  by  the  mo- 
dern journals,  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  this  position  and  the 
rising  of  the  Jand  from  hence  to  Cape  Monze,  consistent  with 
the  idea  I  had  formed  from  consid^tion  of  the  author's  text. 

Weighing  from  Kr6kala**,  the  fleet  proceeded  to  the  west, 
having  a  promontory  named  Eirus  on   the  right,   and  a  low 
island   almost  level   with  the  sea   on   the  left;   this  isle  runs 
parallel  with  the  coast,  and  so  near  as  to  leave  only  a  narrow ' 
channel  *•  winding  between  both.     They  cleared  this  passage, 

*J  The  MrtxrraO/xw  of  Arrian.  bad  on  the  Indus,    near  Nusserpoor,  which 

I  am  persuaded  it  it  on  the  eaalera  side  of  Ues  not  far  from  the  head  of  the  Delu.  RcQueU. 

the  channel.  Postscript,  p.  zgi. 

'*  Crotchey  town  is  situated  about  fitre  or  From  Porter's  account,  I  collect  that  Ha- 

six  miles  from  the  place  where  the  ships  lie.  milton's  route  must  have  been   within    the  * 

It  is  fortified  with  a  mud  wall,  flanked  with  Delta,  for  his  caffila  or  caravan  consisted  of 

round   towers,    and  has  two  useless  cannon  fifteen  hunared  blasts,  as  many  men  and  wo- 

mounted*       It    formerly     belonged    to    the  men,  with  two  hundred  hi^rse  ;  all  these  must 

Bloachees  (Bclootches)  ;    but  the  prince  of  have  crossed  the  Indus,  or  Lari-bundar  river, 

Sci^di  finding  it  more  convenient  for  the  ca-  at  least  once,  if  not  twice,  had  they  marched 


ravans  out  of  the  inland  country,  which  can- 
not come  to  Tatta^on  account  of  the  branches 
of  the  Indus  being  too  deep  for  camels  to  pass, 
he  obtained  it  from  the  Belootches  by  ex- 
change, and  there  is  now  Qi  7743  a  great  trade. 
Lieutenant  Porter^  p.  2. 

This  prince  of  Scindt  waa  a  Mahometan  of 
Abytsuiian  extraction ;  his  residence  at  Hydra- 


to  the  westward  of  the  stream,  which,  by 
ForteHs  account,  appears  impracticable ;  if 
so.  Major  Ren n ell's  position  of  Lari-bundar 
and  Dungham  is*  on  the  wrong  side  of  th« 
river. 

^  rivoy  moiKrif*     Fretum  sinuosam^ 
-  I  would  render  it  with  an  allowable  licence^ 
a  fcuia^e  curving  tviib  the  lanJL 
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and  doubled  the  Cape,  apparently  under  the  protection  afforded 
by  the  islet  against  the  prevailing  wind ;  the  coast,  as  soon  as 
they  had  passed  the  streight,  presented  a  bay  or  harbour  under 
cover  of  a  second  island  called  Bibacta,  not  more  than  three 
hundred  ^  yards  from  the  entrance. 

This  harbour  Nearchus  thought  so  large  and  commodious '% 
that  he  honoured  it  with  the  name  of  Alexander,  and  determined 
to  avail  himself  of  the  security  it  afforded,  till  the  season  should 
be  more  favourable  for  his  progress.  A  camp  therefore  was 
formed  on  shore,  and  fortified  with  an  inclosure  of  stones  to 
guard  against  any  attempt  of  the  natives ;  and  this  precaution 
was  no  more  than  necessary,  as  they  were  now  within  the  con- 
fines of  the  Arabitae,  whom  Alexander  had  attacked  and  dis- 
persed not  many  days  before  their  arrival.  Security  both  from 
the  natives  and  the  season  they  found ;  but  the  people  suffered 
greatly,  having  no  water  but  what  was  brackish '%  and  little 
food  to  sup|X)rt  life  except  muscles",  oysters,  and  another 
species  of  large  shell-fish  ^  which  they  collected  on  the  shore. 

Such  an  harbour  as  this  port  of  Alexander  is  described,  ought 
to  be  more  discoverable  on  this  coast  at  present  than  in  reality 
it  is  ;  ,for  Lieutenant  Porter  slightly  mentions,  that  as  soon  as. 
you  are  round  the  Cape  there  is  a  kind  of  hay ;  but  with  what- 
ever indifference  an  English  navigator  might  view  this,  it  was 
really  an  haven   to  a  Greek  fleet  of  galHes,    affording  good 

9^  rc^iltii  ^  »vsx^&a,  Salmasiufl,  which  has  two  thcHs  to  open  and 

*»  fjyat  Ti  xa)  xaXof  o  Xifxi^,     A  lar^e  and  ihut.     From  ^t^fir,    nictere.     Exnrcit.     Piin, 

good  harbour.     In  what  tense  our  author  uses  p.  1 1 29.     Gronovjus  in  loco, 
this  expression  will  appear  at  the  A'rabis,  or        **  ZwXw?  is  explained  by  neither  \  but  as 

Sommeany.  solen  signifies  a  /^,  it  may  be  a  species  of 

)*  dxixvfof.  large  muscle^  with  oblong  hollow  dicUs, 

^  MtK»f   da\a<r7^^      Any   shell-fxih,    says 
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Sangada 
Place. 


anchorage  under  shelter  of  the  island ;  and  however  slight  our 
modern  intelhgence  is  of  the  harbour  its6lf,  the  position  of  it  is 
indubitable;  for  Eirus  is  Cape  Monze,  and  Bibacta^,  Chilney 
Isle.  Upon  this  point  there  can  be  no  hesitation,  since  the 
publication  of  Mr.  Dalrymple's  last  chart  of  the  coast.  Pre-^ 
vious  to  that,  I  had  looked  in  vain  for  the  two  islands  described 
by  Arrian,  where  I  could  find  one  only;  but  the  new  chart 
gives  a  sand  (dry  ^  perliaps  only  at  low  water)  in  the  very  posi* 
tion  off  the  Cape  as  laid  down  by  Arrian ;  and  Chilney,  for  a 
second  island  corresponding  exactly  with  the  Bibacta  of  that 
author. 

Cape  Monze,  according  to  Major  Renncll ",  lies  in  longitude 
east  from  Greenwich  GS""  46',  and  in  north  latitude  24''  55'. 
Connuodore  Robinson's  chart  does  not  mark  the  longitude. 
.  Chilney  Isle'"  appears  immediately  as  you  are  passed  the 
Cape,  lying  off  shore  to  the  soiith-west  in  the  very  direction  for 
covering  the  fleet  in  the  bay,  and  of  a  height  sufficient  to  inter- 
rupt the  blast  of  the  monsoon ;  for  it  is  near  a  league  long,  and 

rises  as  it  is  exhibited  in  this  form'*^:  ^^^gggg/f^  It  is  the 
more  material  to  fix  this  point  accurately,  as  we  caimot  depend 


35  The  Bibaga  of  Pliny,  lib.  vi.  c.  21. 
ostreis  et  conchy liis  referta,  xii  tnile8  from 
Crocala.  i.  c  6.  detnde  Toralliba,  read  Coral- 
liba  in  other  MSS.  Qiiery,  whether  Khor- 
Araba  ? 

3*  Mr.  Dalrymple's  chart  do«s  not  autho- 
rise me  to  say  that  this  sand  is  ever  dry.  But 
the  position  is  so  precbely  conformable  to 
Arrioti's  nanratiTe»  that  there  can  hardly  be  a 
doubt  bttt  it  was  above  water*  aid  visible  to 
NcarcbuB  two  thousand  years  ago. 

I  have  since  received  the  following  remark 
from  Captain  Blair :  *'  Commodore  Robinson's 


<  little  squadron  rounded  Cape  Monze  at  a 
considerable  distance,  to  avoid  a  shoal  which 
extended  to  the  southward  of  that  promon- 
tory. This  shoal  might  probably  have  been 
the  low  isle  mentioned  by  Nearchus,  gra- 
dually  diminished  by  the  action  of  the  s^ray 
agitated  by  the  south-west  monsoon." 
^^  Postscript. 
^'  Longitude  60®  40'  from  Gibraltar,  north 

latitude  24^  57'.     De  la  Rochette. 

^'  It  is  called  Camelo  by  a  French  chart  in 

Mr.  Dalrympk's  CollectioD ;   ami  the  same 

name  occurs  in  one  of  Purchases  early  voyages. 
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fully  on  any  otlier  till  we  come  to  the  river  A'rabis.  From  Cape 
Monze  to  that  river  the  coast  falls  in  with  a  sweep  or  hollow, 
round  which  we  must  trace  the  course  of  the  fleet  close  in  shore  ; 
but  we  cannot  hope  to  ascertain  the  site  of  stations  where  we 
have  in  the  journal  itself  names  only  without  habitations ;  and 
where,  if  ever  habitations  arise,  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Be- 
iootches  will  hardly  allow  them  to  be  permanent.  The  place 
and  district  around  are  called  S4ngada  by  Arrian,  and  the  situ- 
ation of  the  camp  was  evidently  on  the  narrow  stripe  of  low 
ground  which  extends  close  to  the  sea,  ill  round  the  sweep  from 
Cape  Monze  to  Sommeaoy,  or  the  A'rabis,  with  a  chain  of  high 
land  at  its  back,  which  terminates  at  the  promontory. 

In  this  camp  Nearchus  remained  four-and-twenty  days; 
during  all  which  time  the  monsoon  continued  without  wavering, 
and  with  unremitted  violence.  This  interval  brings  our  account 
down-  to  the  third  of  November,  before  the  fleet  could  again 
proceed  ^  a  date  that  accords  essentially  with  the  day  assumed 
for  the  original  departure  from  the  Indus:  for  the  monsoon 
changes  in  the  middle  of  November,  and  there  is  always  an 
interval  of  fluctuation  between  the  termination  of  one  and  the 
commencement  of  the  other.  Some  remission  of  tliis  sort  might 
regularly  occur  about  the  third  of  this  month ;  and  it  will  appear 


BiBACTA 

Isle. 
Port  of 
Alexan- 

DER. 

Oct.  lo. 

Second 
station. 


This  name  is  originally  from  the  Pttrtiigiie«e 
map  of  Texeira,  dedicated  to  the  king  of  Por- 
tugal, 1649,  '**  Tbcfcnot's  Collection,  1663, 
vol.  ii. 

That  map  specifies 

Camelo  3=  R.  Araba» 

From,  dbs  jllicos      =  Cape  Arib3, 
Palamae  s  Kokaia» 

Calamete  =z  Kalama, 

Rjo  dot  hotttaques  =  Tamerust 


C.  de  Guadel  sc  Altrobiteir, 

Tanca  banca  =  Tidj, 

Rio  dc  giskin  =  Salanis, 

Cabo  de  Jasquei      =s  Juak, 
Rio  de  Br^im  =  Ibrahim. 

And  it  is  ver7  remarkable  that  the  tame 
map  seems  to  mark  the  Lacus  Chaldaicut  of 
FUaj  above  Basra ;  coif  that  it  is  nnfortoaatelj 
on  the  Euphrates  instead  o£  the  Tigris. 
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Fifth  and    both,   after  a  course  of  about  nineteen  miles  they  came  t^ 

•ixth  station,  •^ 

NoY.  6.      Moront6bara%   a  harbour  with  a  narrow  entrance,   but  safe, 

day.       capacious,  landlocked  all  round,  and  protected  from  the  wind 

'         in  every  quarter.    They  thought  it  no  small  achievement  to  have 

passed  these  rocks  in  safety ,^  for  there  was  a  great  ripple,  and 

the  tide  was  out  **. 

I  should  wish  to  identify  these  rocks  with  the  rock  of  Lieu- 
tenant Porter,  which  he  lays^  down  ten  miles  from  Cap>e  Monze ; 
neither  do  I  think  the  distance  a  great  objection ;  for  thou^  I 
make  it  more  than  foijr-and-twenty  miles  by  Arrian,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  Nearchus  kept  as  close  as-  possible  to  the  shore,  making 
an  arc  of  a  circle,  while  Lieutenant  Porter  describes  the  dia- 
meter. But  there  are  two  **  rocks  in  Arrian,  and  «ily  one  in 
the  English  journal ;  thb  circumstance  excepted,  there  appears 
no  great  difficulty  in  assigning  the  same  position  to  both.  I 
place  S^kala  and  these  rocks  at  no  great  distance  from  Saranga, 
because  the  fleet  appears  to  have  anchored  at  the  former,  upon 
coming  in  sight  of  the  rocks  **,  soon  after  it  had  weighed  on  the 
fifth  of  November;  and  MoTont6bara"  I  place  seventeen,  or 

^  The  Florentine  MS.  reads  Moftarofiaf€»'  o   i\  Xi/«}»  ixtyccf  ku\  tlvxvxXoi  x»l  fiMt  xal 

fti^f  Morontobarbara.  aitXws^*  o  i\  iMnrXw j  U  otvrov  rwo^* 

^  lum  pixuM  rvmv  trt  ye^  nfmarmrH  kotux^.  Literallyt  **  the  harbour  it  large,  weH  pro- 

»*  Within  these  thirty  years  there  were  three  *•  tected  from   wind   on    all   sides,   runs   far 

Needle  rocks  at  the  western  end  of  the  Ide  of  '*  within  the  land,  and  is  perfectly  quiet ;.  the  ' 

;                        Wi^ht ;  there  are  now  only  two.  **  entrance    into  it    is  narrow,*'      I   render 

*'  I  by  no  means  insut  on  Lieutenant  Por-  TyKwcXpf  sheltered,  and  fiaOO^  running  inland, 
ter's  rock  for  these  two  ;  though  the  eircum-  from  Homer's  fiaOvxeXwoi  j  and  I  wish  a  re- 
stances  arc  probable,  his  rock,  in  point  of  ^  fcrcnce  to  be  made  from  this  passage  to  the 
distance,  agrees  better  with  Domae.  description  of  the  Port  of  Alexander,  which 

^  Morontobara  will  hereafter  obtain  an  ety-  the  author  calls  only  /iiyoj  x»*iu»Xof,  large  and 

mology  either  Arabic  or  Sanskreet ;  and  if  good,  and  which  a  bay  might  be  without  being 

ever  this  coast  should  be  visited  again,  the  har«  entitled  to  the  other  characteristics  so  particu* 

bour  may  perhaps  be  found,  or  the  place  oc-  larly  given  to  Morontobara. 
eupied  by  it  be  ascertained. 
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eighteen  miles  by  the  bend  of  the  coast  to  the  north-west  of  the 
rocks-  lliis  harbour,  or  something  to  represent  it,  I  have  no 
doubt  will  be  found,  if  ever  this  coast  should  be  explored  again  ; 
for  the  description  of  it  is  very  precise  in  Arrian,  and  its  name 
(which  in  the  language  of  the  natives  signifies  the  Port  of 
Women)  is  the  only  one  of  Arrian's  on  this  coast,  which  is  re- 
tained by  Ptolemy  and  Marcian  of  Herdclea. 

That  the  course  of  the  fleet  was  close  in  with  the  shore  is  ap* 
parent  from  the  particulars  already  specified;  and  that  the 
monsoon  was  not  yet  changed  is  equally  evident  from  the  danger 
encountered  in  passing  the  rocks  at  Sdkala,  for  if  the  wind  had 
been  at  north-east  it  would  have  been  off  the  coast ;  but  it  is 
clear,  from,  the  turbulence  of  the  sea,  that  it  still  blew  from  the 
opposite  direction,  and  lay  full  upon  the  shore.  Both  these 
assumptions  will  be  justified  still  more  by  observing  that  the  fol- 
lowing day,  when  they  left  Moront6bara,  they  preferred  an 
intricate  course  ^  between  an  island  and  the  main,  (so  narrow  " 
that  it  appeared  rather  an  artificial  cut  than  a  natural  channel,) 
to  the  open  passage  without  side \)f  the  island. 

The  harbour  of  Moront6bara,  with  all  its  conveniences,  pre-     . 

sented  nothing  to  tempt  men  to  a  longer  delay,  who  for  almost     r,Vbr* 
forty  days  had  found  but  a  scanty  supply  of  provisions,  and    ^^'  7' ^• 
seem  to  have  supported  life  by  such  casual  means  as  the  shell-     «tation. 
fish  on  the  coast  afforded  ;  they  left  it  therefore  on  the  following  seventh  and 

thirty-eighth 

^  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  "  mcnt  of  the  sea.     We  found  trees  which  had  ' 

was  an  arm  of  the  Arabis  flowing  round  an  "  been  washed  down,  and  which  afforded  us  "' 

island,  now  perhaps  choked ;   or,  if  capable  **  a  supply   of   fuel.     In  some   parts  I  saw 

of  investigation,  of  no  service  in  the  present  "  imperfect  creeks  in  a  parallel  direction  with 

state  of  nautical  knowledge.  "  the  coast.     These  might  probably  be  the 

»  »•  From  Cape  Monze  to  Sounamenre  the  «  vestiges  of  that   narrow  channel   througk 

««  coast  bears  evident  marks  of  having  suffered  «  which  the  Greek  gallici  passed.'*    Capt. 

^  considerable  akerations  from  the  encroach-  Blair. 
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day,  and  proceeded  towards  the  river  Arabis  ^,  liavmg  an 
island  on  their  left,  and  the  main  on  their  right.  The  passage 
through  this  channel  was  somewhat  more  than  four  miles  ",  but 
so  naiTow,  as  to  appear  like  a  work  of  art;  the  coast  was 
woody,  and  the  island  in  a  manner  overgrown  with  trees  of  all 
sorts.  They. did  not  clear  the  passage  till  the  following  taorn* 
ing,  when  they  found  the  tide  out,  and  the  water  shoal  and 
broken  *' ;  they  got  through  however  without  damage,,  aiid,  after 
a  course  of  between  seven  and  eight  miles^  anchored  at  the 
mouth  of  the  A'rabis. 

This  river  is  the  western  boundary  allotted  to  the  Arabics  by 
Arrian,     According  to  d'Anville  and  de  la  Rechette  it  still  re- 


**  Arbis,  Arabius,  Araba,  Artab's. 

See  a  very  long  note  of  Salmasius,  Plin. 
Ex.  1I77>  to  prove  that  Arbis  is  the  true  or- 
thography J  but  C.  Arrubah  or  ArrabaK proves 
the  contrary. 

*7  Seventy  stadia. 

^  piX"*»-  Gronovius  has  noticed  the  error 
©f  former  editors,  who  render  this  word  usually 
by  rupeSf  scopuliis,  locus  scopuhsus,  ItUus  scopu- 
losum^  &c.  and  in  this  instance,  par  angusA 
qnadam  loca  ;  but  he  has  not  with  his  general 
accuracy  defined  the  proper  meaning,  I  shall 
every  where  render  it  either  surj]  or  the  shoal 
which  causes  the  surf;  for  the  whole  co^stt 
both  of  the  continent  and  islands  in  the  Indian 
ocean,  is  exposed  almost  constantly  to  a  very 
exti-aordinary  surf.  See  Marsden's  Sumatra. 
And  if  it  is  not  surf  in  this  one  instance,  it  is 
the  breach  of  the  sea  arising  from  the  straits, 
©r  narrowness  of  the  passage  >  x<xt«  f»ixf*»»>  rfvw 
The  word  occurs  frequently  in  the  joiu'nal,  and 
is  used  i^x'i^f  hx^  ^°^  p«»X*<*»  ^^om  '^^a-m 
frangOf  cum  strep'ttu  allido,  Lennep.  in  voce. 
And  so  pa;cK  dorsum,  a  junciura  verteirarum^ 
(poiius  Jisjunc/urdJ  capabilicy  of  st'paration, 
from  prW«.    Thucyd.  lib.  iv.  p.  lo.    Scholiast. 


f»X*^i  f?f  virpa^:  This  seems  to  favour  the 
editors*^  rendcriog  rufes,   sccpulus.      So  also, 

fccxicc    fs-l    w-lrp^rj?    toto;,    Tip*   ov   vepi^prtyvwaci 

ifl^n.  Notae  ad  Polybiqm.  Schweighaju- 
scr,  vol.  V.  p.  573.  But,  notwithstanding 
this,  high  authority,  I  am  disposed  to  think, 
that,  in  Arrian  at  least,  it  is  the.  surf  fimply, 
and  used  frequently  without  reference  to  the 
rock,  or  rocky  groynd,  which  the  surf  breaks 
on  f  for  at  Kokala  the  surf  ran  so  high  upon 
the  arrival  of  the  fleet,  that  the  people  could 
not  land ;  on  the  following  day,  however, 
they  all  got  on  shore,  hauled  up  the  vessels, 
and  formed  a  camp,  if  the  rocky  shore  had 
becii  the  obstruction,  that  circumstance  would 
have  existed  the  second  day  as  well  as  the  Grst. 
But  a  stronger  instance  will  occur  at  Cape 
Jask,  which  is,  by  the  testimony  of  all  our 
navigators,  a  low  sandy  point  ^  but  there,  also, 
the  term  fn^^tn  is  applied  ;  where  Mr.  d'An- 
yille  is  so  misled,  by  reading  rupes  or  tcopulus 
in  his  authors,  that  to  find  a  rock  he  recurs 
to  the  assistance  of  Bombareek,  which  is  at 
seven  or  eight  miles  distance  by  his  own  ac* 
count. 

Mix,  is. adopted  by  Agatharchides,   and 
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tains  the  name  of  A'raba,  with  the  additional  appellation  of  II 
Mend.  Their  authority  for  A'raba  I  know  not,  but  I  have  no 
doubt  that  it  is  a  native  term,  from  the  preservation  of  it  in 
Cape  Arrubah  %  which  lies  not  far  to  the  westward ;  and  that 
II  Mend  is  a  title  which,  if  due,  it  has  acquired  from  the  Per- 
sians. At  this  point  we  must  pause,  to  consider  the  course  of 
the  fleet  from  the  Indus.  Three  positions  are  clearly  established  ; 
Kr6kala  corresponding  with  Crotchey  or  Carantchy,  Eirus  with 
Cape  Monze,  and  Bibacta  with  Chilney  Isle,  where  I  fix  also 
the  Port  of  Alexander ;  these,  with  the  mouths  of  the  Indus  and 
A'rabis,  give  five  fixed  points  on  a  coast  of  about  eighty  miles. 
The  rocks  off  Sakala  ^  are  possibly  \\4thout  great  difficulty  re- 
ducible to  Lieutenant  Porter's  rock ;  and  Moront6bara  is  so 
characteristically  distinguished,  that  it  cannot  be  mistaken  if 
the  coast  should  be  visited  again.  Doma?^  Saranga,  and  Sakala, 
it  will  not  be  thought  negligent  to  leave  undefined  upon  a  coast 
that  is  now  almost  desolate,  and  whiere,  if  villages  ^'  have  for- 
merly existed,  they  may  have  been  destroyed  by  the  incursions 
of  the  Belootches. 

The  number  of  stadia  given  by  Arrian  and  Strabo  from  the 
Indus  to  the  A'rabis  is  a  thousand  ;  and,  what  is  not  very  usual 
in  Greek  authors,  the  particulars  answer  to  the  total.  ThesQ 
reckoned  by  IVIr.  d'Anville's  stadium  make  sixty-three  miles  and 

rendered  by  Wcsscling,  Diod,  lib*  iii.  p.  104,  Nile  rises  from  a  Sakala,  according  to  Bnici^ 

Crcpido.  a"^  Lobo. 

^  Arrabab,   or  Arraback,  by  Lieutenant         *'  Sakala  and  Saranga  do   not   appear  at 

Porter.  places  inhabited,  by  the  journal ;  and  Domae 

***  According  to  Bruce,  Sakala  is  the  roof  is  an  isle.     Whether  future  inquiry  may  make 

of  a  hcuse,  and  rocks  are  so  called  which  have  this  Lieutenant  Porter^s  rock,  remains  for  in- 

that  form.  '  Sec  vol.  ii.  p.  573-  and  vol.  iii.  vestigation.     I  am  induced  to  doubt  it,  both 

Sakala  is  said  to  signify  titlier  rod  or  moun-  from  the  distances  given,  and  the  distinctioa 

iam  in  several  of  the  Oriental  languages.    The  bttvreen  an  isle  and  a  rock. 
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an  half;  but  th^^  is  an  omission  of  distance  between  Kr6kala 
and  the  Port  of  Alexander,  and  another  minute  one  between 
Saranga  and  Sdkala.  The  addition  of  these  might  possibly 
make  the  estimation  something  short  of  eighty  miles,  which  ac- 
cords sufficiently  with  the  best  charts  I  have  seen.  When  we 
reflect  that  a  Macedonian  fleet  spent  near  forty  days  in  com- 
pleting a  navigation  of  this  length,  we  may  form  a  judgment  of 
the  courage  requisite  to  undertake  and  execute  the  whole 
voyage.  .  We  discover,  at  the  same  time,  the  difficulties  which 
arose  from  setting  out  before  the  regular  season ;  and  while  we 
admire  the  perseverance  of  Nearchus  under  the  disadvantage  of 
adverse  winds,  and  the  pressure  of  famine,  we  have  tlie  satis- 
faction to  find  that  the  dates  assumed  are  corroborated  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  navigation. 

The  mouth  of  the  A'rabis  **  is  placed  by  Ptolemy  in  longitude 
105%  and  latitude  20''  15',  and  by  Mr.  Rennell  in  longitude 
t>.y  34'  from  Greenwich,  latitude  ^o"  26'  and  about  44'  west  from 
the  western  mouth  of  the  Indus*'. 

Arrian  mentions  an  island  **  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which 
Lieutenant  Porter  does  not  notice ;  but  says  the  bar  runs  out  a 
long  way,  and  is  dry  in  some  parts  at  low  water.  There  is  still 
a  small  town  called  Sommeany**,  at  the  entrance,  and  labouring 
under  the  same  difficulty  for  water  which  is  noticed  by  Arrian, 
who  mentions  that  they  were  obliged  to  go  up  the  country  above 
two  miles  to  find  a  well"*.      Lieutenant  Porter  says,  "every 

•*  Mr.  Rennell  has  placed  the  Arabis  to  ^  It  is  written  Sounamenie  by  Capt.  Blair ; 

the  eastward  of  Cape  Monzc  in  his  first  map,  and   Sonna^    he  says,    signifies   gold  in   the 

but  corrected  it  in  his  second.  Moors'  language,  that  is,  in  the  language  of 

♦*  Bishop  Horscly  prefers  the  Latin  transla-  the  Mahomcdans  in  Bengal :  it  may  therefore 

tioo  to  the  Greek  text,  as  agreeing  with  the  have  an  origin  in  Persia, 

termination  of  Karmania.  **  Xmimj,,     Perhaps  a  pooL 

**  Arrian's  island  b  high. 
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thing  is  scarce,  even  water,  which  is  .procured  by  digging  a 
"  bole  five  or  six  feet  deep,  and  as  many  in  diameter,  in  a 
*•  place  which  was  formerly  a  swamp ;  and  if  the  water  oozes, 
"  which  it  sometimes  does  not,  it  serv'^es  them  that  day,  and 
"  perhaps  the  next,  when  it  turns  quite  brackish,  owing  to  the 
"  nitrous  quality  of  the  earth/'  We  shall  find  the  same  identi- 
cal circumstance  introduced  by  Arrian  at  a  future  period  of  the 
voyage.  Minute  facts  of  this  nature  exemplify  the  authenticity 
of  the  journal  better  than  all  the  argnments  that  can  be  pro- 
duced against  Hardouin  and  DodwelL 

It  does  not  appear  from  Arrian  that  tlie  place  was  inhabited 
when  Nearchus  was  there,  but  he  calls  the  harbour  large  *^  and 
comnwdious,  and  says  that  shell-'fisb,  with  others  of  various 
sottSy  were  found  here  in  great  abundance.  Marcian  mentions 
two  cifties  upon  the  river  Arbis,  PeTsis  **  and  Rhaprava  on  the 
coast  between  the  river  and  Moront6bara  y  the  distance  between 
tlie  two  latter  he  states  at  a  thousand  and  fifty  stadia,  which  by 
no  means  agrees  with  Aman,  and  gives  reason  to  suspect  that 
he  confounded  the  Port  of  Women  with  the  Port  of  Alexander, 
for  his  next  station  is  Koiamba,  where  he  fixes  the  limits  of  the 
Fattal6n^  ^,  possibly  the  Kr6kala  of  Arrian  ;  and  lastly,  Rhizan 
and  Rhizana  for  the  termination  of  the  coast,  as  it  should  ap- 
pear, at  the  Indus..    In  the  whole  of  this  account  Marcian  fol- 

^  ftiycti  xal  JMtXij.     The  same  expression  as  tioned  by  Arrian  and  others,  and  the  sound  of 

that  appKcd  to  the  Port  of  Alexander.     We  which  is  still  preserved  in  Phir,    Phor,  and 

may  judge  of  one  by  the  other  ;  for  Lieu-  Phor-eh.     Ptolemy  has  a  Parsis  with  evidently 

tenant  Porter  mentions  no  harbour  here  but  the  same  confusion,  p.  167.     Written  "HcMrif 

the  mouth  of  the  river.  fttrrf^iroAij  for  ^apa1^ 

•*  Persis  he  writes  Pcrsith,  and  calls  it  the  ^  Marcian  evidently  mtcnds  to  place  Koi- 

capital  of  Gadr6sia,  which  cannot  be  in  thia  amba  at  the  mouth  of  the  weftem  channel ; 

country.     It  should  seem  that  he  had  heard  of  but  I  suspect  he  has  confounded  the  limits  of 

such  a  city,  but  did  not  know  where  to  'place  the  Arabics  with  thosi  of  the  Pattal^nc. 
it.     It  is  in  reality  the  Pura  of  Gadrosia  mcn- 
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lows  Ptolemy  in  his  list  of  names,  but  is  so  barren  of  facts,  and 
so  vague  in  his  distances,  that  little  information  can  be  obtained 
from  him.  His  whole  length  of  the  coast  amounts  to  fourteen 
hundred  and  fifty  stadia. 


II.     OREIT^.      ORITJE^*. 

No  mention  is  made  of  any  stay  at  the  Arabis,  we'  must 

Paoala.    therefore  make  the  fleet  sail  the  following  day,  and  proceed 

Btafion.  twelve  milcs  and  an  half  to  P4gala.  The  course  is  described  as 
T^-innth  ^^^^^  along  the  coast,  and  a  surf  at  the  place  where  they  finished 
^^Y'  their  progress,  but  the  anchorage  was  good.  The  men  were 
forced,  however,  to  continue  on  board,  and  only  a  few  landed 
to  procure  water.  Such  a  spot  as  this  can  be  characterised 
only  by  its  distance;  and  our  measures,  which  answer  suflS- 
ciently  along  the  coast  of  the  Arabics,  will  now  be  less  capable 
of  accuracy  in  many  particulars,  till  we  reach  the  gulph  of 
Persia. 

They'  sailed  the  next  morning,  and  after  a  course  of  almost 

Ninth       nineteen  miles  reached  Kdbana  in  the  evening.     The  place  was 

Nov!^o.  only  an  open  and  desert  shore,  on  which  a  violent  surf  broke, 
Fortieth  day,  ^j^j^j^  hindered  the  vessels  from  approaching  the  land.  The 
progress  of  these  two  days  sufficiently  indicates  that  the  wind 
was  not  yet  settled  at  north-east,  and  in  the  present  day's 
course  they  experienced  directly  the  reverse ;  for  a  strong  gale 
came  on  from  the  south-west,  in  wliich  two  of  the  gallies  and  a 
transport  foundered,  but  the  course  was  so  near  the  shor6  that 

"^  Oritas  ab  Indis  Arbis  fluvius  disterminat.     pancm  ex  his  faciunt,   ut    refcrt   Clitarchus. 
Hi  nullum  alium  cibum.  noverc  quam  piecium,     Plin.  vii.  c.  2. 
quoa  unguibut  dissectot  sole  torreant^  atqae  ita 
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the  men  were  saved  bj  swimming.  If  we  advert  to  our  date 
here,  which  is  the  tenth  of  November,  we  find  such  a  coinci- 
dence with  the  turbulence  accompanying  the  change  of  the 
monsoon,  as  cannot  fail  of  exciting  our  admiration,  while  we 
obsen^e,  at  the  same  time,  that  no  instance  of  a  similar  calamity 
occurs  afterwards  in  the  journaL 

They  left  this  desolate  place  at  midnight,  and  reached  K6kala  ■ 

next  morning,  after  a  course  of  about  twelve  miles.    The  coast      Tenth ' 
here  was  such,  that  the  vessels  could  not  be  drawn  on  ^ore,    iJ^^!7t. 
but  rode  at  anchor  beyond  the  surf.    The  suffering  of  the  people    Foity-fir»t 
was  however  so  great,  from  being  confined  on  board  two  nights  ^\  ■■■ 

that  it  was  found  necessary  to  disembark  them,  and  form  a 
camp  on  shore,  which  Nearchus  fortified  as  usual.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark  that,  during  the  three  days'  passage  from  the  AVabis, 
we  hear  of  no  provision  being  procured  except  water;  neither 
do  the  places  where  they  anchored  appear  villages  or  inhabited 
country ;  if,  therefore,  the  stock  of  grain  which  they  brought 
out  of  the  Indus  was  exhausted,  as  it  probably  was  in  an  inter- 
val of  forty  days,  we  can  find  no  means  of  supporting  life,  but 
such  a  supply  of  shell-fish  as  they  might  have  procured  at  the 

^  In   Tettek   like   thoM  of  the   Greeks,  wte^  ^ft^vf^m  nfit.    Od.  M.  32*     For  there^ 

which  afforded  neither  space  for  motion,  or  perhaps^  the  cablet  were  coiled ;  but,  when  a 

convenience  for  rest,  the  contiouing  on  board  whole  crew  was  to  sleep  on  board,  this  was 

at  night,  w<A  always  a  calamity.    The  gallies  impossible,  and  the  suffering  was  in  proportion 

of  Alexander  had  perhaps  a  deck;  but  the  to  the  confinement.    This  makes  Ulysses  com* 

*Hf*ioAA«u  are  exactly  the  vessels  of  Homer's  plain,  that  restraint  on  ship-board  rendered  his 

age,    the  fore  part  and  waist  open  for  the  limbs  rigid  and  unfit  for  gymnastic  exercise ; 

rowers,   with  a  deck  raised  ovct  the  hinder  and  the  same  confinement,  Captain  Bhgh  says^ 

part ;  this  in  Homer  is  called  Xn^,  and  formed  chafed  the  limbs  of  his  people,  against  which 

an  elevation  on  which  the  steersman  stood.  On  he  found  no  other  remedy  but  wetting  ihcir 

this  deck,  or  under  it,  the  persons  on  board  clothes  in  sea  water, 
•ometimes  slept,  which  the  poet  calk  sleeping 

B  £ 
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A'rabis,  where  we  are  informed  it  was  in  plenty.  But  it  should 
seem  they  knew  that  relief  was  at  hand,  for  here  it  was  that 
Leonn4tus  joined  them,  who  had  been  left  in-  the  country  by 
Alexander,  with  a  particular  charge  to  attend  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  fleet.  He  had,  after  the  departure  of  the  main  arm}^ 
fought  a  battle  with  the  Oritae  and  their  allies^  in  which  he  had 
defeated  them,  killing  six  thousand  of  the  enemy,  and  losing 
only  fifteen  '*  of  his  own  horse,  with  Apoll6phanes  ^^  the  new- 
appointed  satrap  of  Gadr6sia.  He  now  joined  Nearchus, 
bringing  with  him  a  supply  of  ten  days'  provisions,  collected  by 
the  order  of  Alexander,  and  possibly  spared  out  of  his  own  im- 
mediate wants.  Not  that  this  province  ought  to  be  represented 
as  a  desert  like  Gadrdsia,  but  the  circumstances  of  the  time, 
and  the  resistance  of  the  natives,  rendered  this  supply  rather 
proportionate  to  the  condition  of  the  country,  than  the  wants 
of  Nearchus.  The  attention  of  Alexander  is  still  conspicuous ; 
and  a  second  unsuccessful  attempt  ^^  he  made  in  Gadrdsia,  when 
he  would  have  hazarded  famine  himself  to  preserve  his  fleet, 
ought  to  exculpate  him  from  the  charge  of  useless  vanity  in 
penetrating  through  that  desert  region;  a  charge  which  even 
Nearchus  is  said  to  have  countenanced. 

To  search  for  correspondent  positions  to  these  three  desert 
stations  would   be  superfluous;    for  as  the   next  is  the  river 

^*  I  nerer  feel  myself  bound  to  account  for  p.  2679  this  ApoU6pbanes  is  said  to  have  been 

these  di8proiK)rtionate  numbers.    Leonnitus  deposed  from  his  satrapy*  when   Alexander 

had  with  him  at  this  time,  possibly,  a  large  was  halting  in  the  capital  of  Gadrdsia.     See 

force  of  native  Asiatics.     If  a  thousand  of  Gronov.  p*338.     In  the  journal,  Arrian  fol- 

them  had  been  killed*  they  would  not  have  lows  Nearchus ;  in  the  history*  Ptolemy  or 

been  thought  worth  notice.    These  fifteen  are  Aristobiilus. 

Macedonians.  '*  See  infra. 

y*  In  another  passage  of  Arrian*   lib.  vi. 
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Tomfinis  ^,  at  the  distance  of  one-and-thirty  miles,  the  two  rivers 
give  us  the  boundary  of  the  four  days'  course,  and  as  these  are 
known  points,  the  measures  specified  are  sufficient  to  mark  three 
places,  which,  being  uninhabited,  can  be  of  no  importance.  I 
should  have  wished  to  have  placed  Kdkala  with  precision,  on 
account  of  the  transactions  which  took  place  here ;  for  besides 
the  supply  obtained  from  the  army,  Nearchus  discharged  several 
of  his  people,  who  appeared  not  to  have  sufficient  spirit  or  for- 
titude  for  the  enterprise,  and  received  others  in  exchange  from 
Leonnatus:  he  likewise  repaired  here  several  of  his  vessels 
which  had  suffered  in  the  voyage  or  the  storm.  This  proves 
that  the  weather  grew  more  moderate  during  his  continuance  at 
this  place,  for  upon  his  first  arrival  the  surf  was  too  high  to  ad- 
mit of  drawing'*  them  on  shore*  If  therefore  we  shall,  with 
Rooke  ^  allow  ten  days  for  the  completion  of  these  affairs,  it 
brings  the  account  to  the  twenty-first  of  November ;  at  which 
period  the  wind,  if  it  had  fixed  at  north-east,  would  be  off  shore, 
and  the  surf  consequently  diminished.  This  accords  exactly 
with  the  following  day's  progress,  for  upon  leaving  K6kala  they 
sailed,  for  the  first  time,  upwards  of  thirty  miles,  and  it  is  the 
first  time  Arrian  specifies  their  sailing  with  the  wind  ^  settled  ia 
their  favour. 

"  The  Tom^s  is  apparently  the  river  I  think  the  allowance  just, 

upon  which  inland  Alexander  halted,  when  he  ''^  ock^h.      See    Horn.     Od«    Book    42  t« 

invaded  the  territory  of  the  Oritas.     And  pro-  axpaq    Zipvfv,      Schol.       axpj    wtom    »^ 

bably  it  passes  by  Haiir,  the  capital  of  that  t«J>  x9^»*  **'f*  ^^^  *V  iXatrnw.     Stephan.  in 

tribe,    who   derive  their    name   from   Ha^r,  voce. 

Horitae,  Oritae.  But  there  is  another  derivation  from  Kt^iw 

'•  It  is  not  expressly  said  they  were  drawn  wufUf  ^^  Kixf«/ii^'yw  aXk'  uKftSu^  Z<(pvpd».  Purum 

ashore.     The  author  afterwards,  at  the  To-  Zephynim.     And  that  derivation  seems  pe- 

m^rus,  usts  the  term  9wX)iS<n*  culiarly  applicable  in  this  passage.     It  was  the 

'"  Rooke  finds  ten  days  in  his  author,  I  can  north-east  monsoon  settled^  and  without  fluctu* 

only  find  mention  of  ten  days'  provision  ;  but  ation* 
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lihe  satisfaction  of  meeting  with  a  supply  of  provisions  wonld 
«ot  be  a  little  heightened  by  a  sight  of  their  countrymen  again^ 
after  having  experienced  unfavourable  weather  and  the  danger 
of  famine  for  six  weeks ;  additional  confidence  also  would  arise, 
not  only  from  the  change  of  the  season,  but  from  a  consideration 
of  the  attention  paid  to  their  preservation  by  Alexander :  the 
victory  of  Leonndtus  contributed  likewise  to  render  the  Mace- 
donian  name  respectable  to  the  barbarous  tribes  they  were  now 
to  visit.  All  these  circumstances  considered,  with  the  certainty 
of  finding  fiiture  support  from  the  army,  if  possible,  we  may 
reasonably  conclude  that  Nearchus  embarked  again  w;ith  more 
confidence  than  before,  and  that  the  supply  of  men  he  received 
from  Leonndtus  came  on  board  with  alacrity. 

I  have  looked  in  vain  for  authority  to  give  the  number  of 
gallies  or  other  vessels  of  which  the  fleet  consisted.  The  num- 
ber of  commanders  appointed  at  Nik^  was  thirty-three,  and  by 
these  I  estimate  the  gallies.  There  was  also  a  greater  proportion 
of  half-decked  vessels,  and  transports  in  abundance.  That 
Nearchus  had  transports  as  well  as  gallies  appears  by  the  wreck 
of  one  on  the  preceding  day ;  and  if  we  were  to  allot  him  all  ** 
the  gallies,  it  would,  perhaps,  not  appear  Uke  exaggeration. 
Tlie  gallies  were  all  of  thirty  oars ;  if  therefore  there  were  only 
one  man  at  an  oar,  we  cannot  estimate  less  than  sixty  •*  or 
seventy  men  to  each  vessel,  which  makes  the  whole  number 

^  Q^  Curtius  mentiont  the  destruction  of  impoitible,  unlets  he  were  attended  by  trans* 

•uch  vessels  as  were  superfluous  before  the  ports.     See  Peripl6s  and  Falconer,  p.  20.    A 

departure  from  the  Indus.     It  ts  much  more  penteconteros  or  gaUej  of  fifty  oars  may  be 

probable  that,  if  any  were  superfluous,  they  seen  in  the  P^lestrine  marble,   published  by 

were  laid  up  at  Pattala^  or  the  other  dock-  Bartdemi.     It  is  a  large  allowance  to  put  a 

yards  established  in  the  Pattalene.  number  of  passengers  or  mariners  on  board 

^  Hanno  had  sixty  ships  of  fifty  oars,  and  equal  to  the  rowers, 
carried  30,000  men  on  board.    This  seems 
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about  two  thousand  •',  exclusive  of  those  on  board  the  transports. 
This  number  does  not  appear  unreasonable ;  and  conjecture  is 
only  allowable  where  accuracy  is  not  to  be  obtained.  None  of 
the  original  officers  appointed  at  Nik6a  appear  in  the  course  of 
the  navigation,  except  Archias  and  Onesicritus.  Leonn4tus 
joined  the  main  army  in  Karmdnia,  and  must  have  brought  the 
first  account  of  Search us's  progress  as  far  as  theTom^rus. 

On  the  twenty-first  of  November  ^  the  fleet  proceeded  with  a     

fair  wind,  and  made  good  a  course  of  thirty-one  miles  to  the    Eleventh* 
river  Tom^rus  ".    The  length  of  the  course  corresponds,  as  ob-     NoV.Tu 
served  before,  to  the  change  of  the  season.     Commodore  Ro-    Fifty-fiiit 

binson.    Lieutenants    Porter   and   MacCluer,    Tavemier,    and     » 

Thevenot,  all  agree  in  fixing  this  change  to  the  middle  of  No- 
vember. All  the  circumstances  of  the  voyage  conspire  to  prove 
the  difficulties  previous  to  this  period,  and  the  advantages  ob- 
tained after  it  was  past.  We  are  arrived  at  the  last  ten  days  of 
the  month ;  and  after  the  commencement  of  December  there  is 
no  fluctuation.  Tom^rus  is  described  as  a  winter  torrent,  with 
a  lake  at  its  entrance.  It  appears  to  answer  exactly  to  the 
stream  Alexander  had  found  inland  very  ill  supplied  with  water, 
at  which  he  halted  after  his  pursuit  of  the  Orttae ;  and  seems  to 
come  from  the  ridge  of  mountains  which  form  the  barrier  of  the 
whole  coast  to  the  north;  where,  in  the  season,  rain  falls  in 
abundance,  though  none  is  seen  in  the  low  country  between 
them  and  the  sea.  Lieutenant  Porter  repeatedly  mentions  the 
lowness  '^  of  the  coast,  and  the  appearance  of  the  high  ground 

*'  See  Sequel.  affects  a  system,  it  is  more  honourable  to  give 

^*  In  making  the  fleet  sail  on  the  tenth  day  than  to  take, 
from  K6ka1a,  and  before,  on  the  twenty-foarth«         ^  It  is  written  To/ah^  in  the  Greek, 
from  the  Port  of  Alexander,  I  have  given  two         •♦  So  doei  the  journal  of  the   Houghton 

days  which  I  might  have  added.     In  all  that  Indtaman.    A  journal  curious,   because  this 
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inland.  As  the  same  circumstance  in  regard  to  the  rains  occurs 
in  Scindi  from  Moultan  downwards,  and  in  Egypt  universally, 
is  it  not  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  the  same  cause  operates 
generally  in  the  regions  bordering  on  the  tropic,  and  that  rnoun* 
tains  are  as  necessary  for  condensation,  as  vapours  are  for  the 
cause  of  rain  ? 

At  the  Tom6rus,  the  natives  were  found  living  on  the  low 
ground'*  near  the  sea,  in  cabins,  which  seemed  calculated 
rather  to  suffocate  "*  their  inhabitants  than  to  protect  them  from 
the  weather ;  and  yet  these  wretched  people  were  not  without 
courage.  Upon  sight  of  the  fleet  approaching,  they  collected 
in  arms  on  the  shore,  and  drew  up  in  order  to  attack  the 
strangers  upon  their  landing;  perhaps  fhey  were  not  unac- 
quainted with  similar  visits  of  the  Sanganians.  Their  arms  were 
spears,  not  headed  wdth  iron,  but  hardened  in  the  fire,  nine 
feet  long,  and  their  number  about  six  hundred.  Nearchus 
ojrdered  his  vessels  to  lay  their  heads  towards  the  shore,  within 
the  distance  of  bow-shot,  for  the  enemy  had  no  missile  weapons 
but  their  spears.  He  hkewise  brought  his  engines  to  bear  upon 
them  (for  such  it  appears  he  had  on  board) ;  and  then  directed 
his  light-armed  troops,  with  those  who  were  the  most  active 
and  the  best  swinimers,  to  be  ready  for  commencing  the  attack. 
On  a  signal  given,  they  were  to  plunge  into  the  sea ;  the  first 
man  who  touched  ground  was  to  be  the  ^point  at  which  the  line 
was  to  be  formed,  and  was  not  to  advance  till  joined  by  the 

•hip  kept  the  coast  in  sight  from  Scindi  to  ^  KoXvCa^  irwyupaK.     Such  are  the  ^htns 

Gomeroon,  and  back  again  j  while  most  of  the  described  by  Cook  in  a  thousand  instances, 

vessels  which  come  from  the  eastward  to  the  into  which  you  must  enter  crawling,  and  when 

gulph  of  Persia  stretch  across  the  ocean  from  entered  you  cannot  stand  erect,     A  Hottentot 

Guzerat,  or  the  coast  of  Malabar,  to  Mascat  village  is  styled  a  Krahl.     What  is  the  dcri- 

in  Arabia.     Dalrymple.  vation  ? 
S)  pMX^obj  marshes  or  marsh  ground. 
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others,  and  the  file  could  be  ranged  three  deep.  These  orders 
were  exactly  obeyed;  the  men  threw  themselves  out -of  the 
ships,  swam  forward,  and  formed  themselves  in  the  water,  un- 
der cover  ■'  of  the  engines.  As  soon  as  they  were  in  order,  they 
advanced  upon  the  enemy  with  a  shout,  which  was  repeated 
from  the  ships.  Little  opposition  was  experienced,  for  the  na- 
tives, struck  with  the  novelty  of  the  attack,  and  the  glittering 
of  the  armour,  fled  without  resistance.  Some  escaped  to  the 
mountains,  a  few  were  killed,  and  a  considerable  number  made 
prisoners.  They  were  a  savage  race,  shaggy  **  on  the  body  as 
well  as  the  head,  and  with  nails  so  long  and  of  such  strength, 
that  they  served  them  as  instruments  to  divide  their  food  (which 
consisted  indeed  almost  wholly .  of  fish),  and  to  separate  even 
wood  of  the  softer  kind.  Whether  this  circumstance  originated 
from  design,  or  want  of  implements  to  pare  their  nails,  did  not 
appear;  but  if  there  was  occasion  to  divide  harder  substances,' 
they  substituted  stones  sharpened  instead  of  iron,  for  iron  they 
had  none.  Their  dress  consisted  of  the  skins  of  beasts,  and  some 
of  the  larger  kinds  of  fish  ^. 

Nearchus  staid  at  the  Tom^rus  six  days,  during  which  time 
he  drew  some  of  his  vessels  on  shore  and  repaired  them ;  and 
this  interval  being  specified,  may  make  the  former  allowance 
of  ten  days  at  K6kala  appear  too  large.  It  is,  however,  a  con- 
jecture I  have  followed  rather  than  formed ;  and  considering 
that  they  were  with  their  countrymen,  had  much  business  to 

•»  Will  not  the  reader  think  that  I  describe  thus  describes  from  Oriental  authority :  **Ccttc 

the  landing  of  a  party^  from  the  Endeavour,  in  **  nation  est  barbare  et  feroce,    portant  les 

New  Zealand,  under  protection  of  the  ship's  **  cheveust  longs  et  sans  ordre,  laissant  crditre 

guns  ?  *Ma  barbe,  et  ressemblant  a  des  faunts  ou  a 

••  These  Orh«  arc  the  next  tribe  to  the  "  des  ours.**     Vol.i.  p.  119. 
Arabics  or  Bclootche^  whom  Ticffcnthaler        ^  Scal-akms  possibly. 
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transact,  and  had  fortified  a  camp,  I  can  hardly  suppose  there 
is  an  excess. 

.; The  fleet  left  the  Tom^rus  on  the  sixth  day,  and,  after  a 

Caps      passagc  of  nearly  nineteen  miles,  reached  Mdlana  in  the  even- 

or  MoRAM.  ing.  At  Malana,  Arrian  fixes  the  boundary  of  the  Oritae ;  and 
F^y^wf Jnth  t^®  distance  from  the  A'rabis,  the  eastern  limit,  to  this  cape, 

Ttdfth  t^^iog  accurately  specified  by  Mr.  Dalrymple's  chart,  enables  us 
•nation,  to  compare  the  stadium  of  Arrian  with  our  modern  measures 
precisely.  The  opening  of  the  compasses  gives  eighty-five 
geographical,  or  nearly  an  hundred  ^  British  miles,  and  Arrian's 
total  sixteen  hundred  ••  stadia.  This  is  so  exact  a  coincidence 
with  the  stadium  of  d'AnWUe,  on  a  coast  where  there  is  little 
indenture,  that  it  may  be  deemed  a  strong  confirmation  of  the 
measure  assumed  by  that  able  geographer.  It  is  true  that  the 
particulars  assigned  to  each  day's  progress  give  but  fifteen  hun* 
dred  stadia ;  but,  in  the  course  from  Pagala  to  Kabana,  the 
manuscript  of  Gronovius  reads  four  hundred  and  thirty,  instead 
of  three  hundred,  which  makes  the  whole  sixteen  hundred  and 
thirty ;  and  this  Adrian  expresses  by  a  round  number.  So  satis* 
fied  am  I  with  the  precision  of  my  data  here,  that  I  have  no 
scruple  in  fixing  Pagana,  Kabana,  and  Kdkala,  by  the  measure 
of  each  day's  ^ail ;  and  as  I  observe  Arrah  •*,  Cudjerah,  and 
Kingalah  in  Commodore  Robinson's  chart,  I  should  have  been 

^  In  reality  97I :  hence  1  English  mile  it  mile  British,  with  a  very  tmall  fraction, 

eqnal  to    16.368  +  Arrian's  stadia:   hence  •*  There  is  a  chart  by  Lieutenant  Mascall^ 

Arrian's  stadium  is  to  the  Olympic  as  50  to  who  was  a  volunteer  under  C.  Robinson,  which 

pj  neaily»  but  more  exactly  as  504  to  909.  places  these  three  names  differently  from  the 

Hence  this  stadium  of  Arn'an's  was  shorter  Commodore,  and  in  pobitions  which  I  could 

than  what  has  been  called  Aristotle's  stadium,  perhaps  adopt ;  but  it  varies  so  essentially  in 

in  the  proportion  of  aa  to  25  nearly.     Bishop  other  points,  that  Mr*  Dalrymple  doct  not 

Horteley.  esteem  it  highly. 

*■  D'Anviile's  stadium  gives  sixteen  to  a 
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h^ppy  to  make  them  correspond  in  position  a&  well  as  number; 
not  that  these  obscure  places  are  important,  but  because  minute , 
coincidences ''  are  satisfactory  in  geography*  The  Oritae,  who 
inhabit  this  coast,  Arrian  describes  as  dressed  and  arn^ed  like 
the  Indian  tribes ;  but  that  their  custon^,  manners,  and  lan- 
^age  mark  them  as  a  ditferent  race. 

The  territory  of  the  Oritse  is  well  defined  by  Arrian,  bounded 
on  the  east  by  the  A'rabis,  on  the  north  by  a  chain  of  moun- 
tains •♦  running  inland  parallel  with  the  coast,  and  on  the  west 
f>y  a  ridge  shooting  off  from  the  grand  chain,  and  touching  the 
sea  at  Mdlana,  or  Cape  Moran.  This  cape  does  not  appear  to 
project  far  or  rise  high,  and  I  imagine  is  connected  by  high 
ground  with  Cape  Arrabah'^  about  thirty  miles  to  the  west- 
ward. There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  name  of  Cape  Ar- 
rabah  ^  preserves  the  original  appellation  of  the  Arabite  Beloot-  - 
<5hes  of  antiquity,  for  though  it  is  not  within  the  limits  assigned 
to  that  tribe  by  Arrian,  the  influence  of  these  mountaineei*s  has 
extended  itself  along  the  coast  through  the  whole  province  of 
the  Oritae,  and  as  far  as  Cape  Guadel.  We  have  the  fullest 
evidence  of  this  from  Lieutenant  Porter  *^,  who  says  expressly^ 

•»  If  it  should  be  thought  necessary  to  ki-        •♦  **  The  land  from    hence    (Sommeaoy, 

/vestigate  this  point,  a  short  table  vrill  shew  all  ''  A'rabis)  runs  along  extremely  low  next  the 

the  particulars  at  one  view.  "  ^a  ;  but  the  back  is  very  cragged,  and  con« 

Stadia.  Miiet.  u  ^nugg  ^  ^q  Cudjerah."    Lieutenant  Por- 

jFjom  A'rabis  to  Pagala,  200    —     124  ter,  p.  3. 

I'^^PIl'^MQ  illl    ~  i?.  ''  Arrabah,  Arraback,  and  Amibah. 

lorbytheMS.  1430    —  I27  ^   -     ,      \.    ,     .        t- 

to  K6kala,        200    —     12*  "^  ^  P^*"  ^^  ^^^  ^7'  *^™«<1  by  the  pro- 

toTom^rus.       <oo    ^li  J^^^°"  ^^  ^^P*  Arrabah,    is   giren  in  the 

•«  ufAu^^          ^rus             »rt  ^^^^  furnished  for  this  work  by  Mr.  Dalrym* 

to  Malana,         300    —     19  1      •    ^        kt      u      j*  1       :        1       - 

,  pie;  but  as  Nearchus  did  not  anchor  here, 

1^00    -—     94^    ^e  Arc  no  farther  concerned  than  to  mendoi 
With  the  number  of  MS.     130    —       8      it. 

'  -1—         •       — ^  97   p.  6. 
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that  the  coast  as^  far  a8  that  cape  is  now  called  Bloachee  (the 
country  of.  the  Bloaches  or  Belootches),  and  from  that  cape  to 
the  gidph  of  Persia,  Brodia«  The  Belootches,  therefore,  in 
carrying  their  arms  westward,  carried  their  original  name  with 
them,  which  is  still  pjeserved  in  Cape  Arrabah ;  and  perhaps, 
if  we  could  investigate  the  name  by  which  they  distinguisli. 
themselves,  we  should  find,  whatever  they  may  be  styled  by 
their  neighbours,  that  they  still  retain  some  relation  to  iAns^ 
original  appellation  in  their  native  language. 

Mr.  d'Aaiville  ^  places  Ilaiir  as  the  modem  capital  of  this  pro- 
vince on  the  river  Tomerus,  corresponding  with  the  ancient  Ora* 
In  this,  I  conceive,  he  follows  the  Nubian  Geographer  ^,  who 
carries  a  route  from  the  Indus  through  Manhabere,  a  town  oa^ 
the  A'rabis,  and  through  this  HaAr  to  Firabuz  '*^  in  the  Mekran,. 
or  Gadrosia.  Or6a  is  mentioned  by  the  author  of  the  PeriplAs^ 
but  with  so  little  precision,  that  notliing  satisfactory  can  be  col- 
lected from  him.  It  is  evident  that  this  writer  had  personally 
visited  the  coasts  of  Arabia  and  Malabar]  but  he  doubtless 
sailed  with  the  fleet  from  Egypt,  which  at  that  time  crossed  the 
opeaa  by  the  assistance  of  the  monsoon,  and  never  approached 
the  coast  of  Gadrosia.     He  therefore  mentions  only  the  bay 

^  Eclaircissemensy  p.  4a.    Antiquit.  p*44.  the  twelfth  century^   if  refiaed  of  its  drost, 

^  AL   Edrifiu   Nub.  Geog>     Lib.  Relax,  would  be  found  to  contain  much  pure  metal.. 

p.  gS»  Mr.  d'AnYiUe  couU  have  performed  this  ser^^ 

>«*  £t  via  qu«  ducit  a  Dabil  (Debil-Scradi),  vice, 

ad  Firabuz  transit  per  Manhabare,   et  inter  The  Dkbil  of  Al  Edritsi  he  places  three  //»* 

Majohabare  et  Firabuz  media  est  mrhs  qusdam  tkns  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mehran  (the  In- 

parva  bahitata.  Hour  appdlata.     Urbs  autem  dus),  that  is  sixty  or  seventy  miles,  which 

Firabuz  est  incolis  et  mercatoribus  frequens,  makes  it  nearly  agree  with  P^ula.    I  suspect 

pertinetque    ad  provinciam  Mekran.      Nub.  that  Deb-iUScindi,  in  its  Oriental  sense^  com- 

Geog.  p'  5B. — If  the  Nubian  drew  his  in-  prebends  the  Delta,  however  afterwards  ap-^ 

formation  from  Arabic  sources,  from  wbence  pUcd  to  a  part  of  it.    Nub.  Geog.  p.  57. 
^d  the  Arabians  draw  ?    This  Arabic  work  of 
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of****  the  Terabdi****,  which  the  ancients  place  between  Cape 
Jask  and  Guadel,  and  then,  with  the  incidental  notice  of  Or6a, 
passes  to  the  Sintlius  "^  He  seems  to  have  mistaken  the  site  of 
this  place ;  for  he  says  it  is  at  the  mouth  of  a  river,  and  in  the 
bay,  whereas  that  imaginary  bay  terminates  at  Guadel,  and 
this  is  far  to  the  eastward  of  it.  This  error,  if  he  really  means 
Or^a  for  Ora,  is  excusable  only  on  account  of  his  not  having 
visited  this  coast;  for  whatever  he  saw  himself,  he  describes 
graphically.  Ora  '"^  is  laid  down  by  Ptolemy  in  longitude  "** 
102*"  20',  latitude  23*  4J0I ;  but  as  Uttle  would  be  gained  by  the 
method  I  have  pursued  in  correcting  liis  error,  it  is  here  omitted. 
The  general  name  of  Gadr6sia  is  extended  sometimes  by  the  an- 
cient geographers  to  the  whole  coast  between  Karmdnia  and 
the  Indus,  as  that  of  Mekran  is  by  the  modem  Orientals ;  but 
the  distinction  ought  to  be  made,  of  what  is  desert  and  what  is 
habitable.  The  country  of  the  Ardbies  and  Oritse  appears  full 
of  inhabitants,  and  no  notice  is  taken  of  the  army's  experiencing 
any  distress  before  Alexander  crossed  the  mountains  into  Ga- 
dr6sia  ;  from  that  line  it  appears  that  the  desert  commences,  in 
passing  which  the  army  encountered  greater  difficulties  than  in 
the  whole  course  of  the  ser\dce. 

In  detailing  the  coast  of  the  Orttae,  I  find  only  three  fixed 
points,  the  two  rivers  A'rabis  and  Tom^rus,  with  Cape  Mdlana 
or  Moran.  Thevenot  *^,  in  his  passage  from  the  gulph  of  Persia, 
mentions  Cape  Malan,  but  he  never  came  in  sight  6F  it ;  and 

*•'  Perhaps  the  Paragon  Siniw  of  Ptolemy.  much  from  the  Ora  of  the  Periplte.     The 

''''  On  this  subjecti  see  infra.  confusion  seems  to  be  generaL 

•***  Siothus  is  the  aamc  he  uses  for  the  In-  ••*  Greek  text.     Long,   py  ^*— loj®  20'. 

dui;  and  this  proves  his  acquaintance  with  the  Lat.  xy  y — 23^  2o\     Bishop  Horseley. 

native  appellations  Scind  and  Sditdi  ^  D'Anville  Antiqoit.  p.  44. 

'f4  By  Mercator's  map  it  does  not  differ  Thevenoti  Eng.  ed.  p.  194.    Part  IL 
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his  evidence,  therefore,  amounts  to  notliing  more  than  proving 
the  existence  of  the  name  still  in  the  language  of  the  country ; 
and  that  Malan  is  the  Moran  of  Porter  cannot  be  doubted, 
either  from  its  situation  or  the  similarity  of  sound.  The  inter- 
change  '*"  of  the  liquids  /  and  r  occurs  in  numerous  instances, 
exclusive  of  the  deception  to  which  the  ear  is  subject  in  receiv- 
ing foreign  sounds.  The  three  other  stations  on  this  coast  I  can 
fix  only  by.  the  distances  given ;  they  all  appear  uninhabited ; 
and  when  we  find  names  '"^  given  to  obscure  places  so  readily  by 
Arrian,  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  he  had  natives  on  bo2trd,  to 
whom  they  were  famiUan 

As  Lieutenant  Porter  mentions  three  names  on  this  coast  as- 
well  as  Arrian,  which  are  Arrah,  Kudjerah,  and  the  rocks  of 
-Kingalah%  it  is  possible  that  Kudjerah  may  be  the  K6kala  of 
Arrian ;  for  we  are  to  remember,  the  Greek  language  has  no 
sound  correspondent  to  our  English  cA,  and  Cochela  is  not  very 
^stant  in  sound  from  Gudjerah.  Resemblance  of  this  kind, 
where  distances  or  local  situation  agree,  is  strong  presumptive 
proof.  K4bana  is  supposed  to  be  Kingalah  by  de  la  Ro- 
chette. 

The  extent  of  this  coast,  given  by  Strabo,  is  eighteen  hun- 
dred stadia ;  and  if  he  drew  from  the  original  journal  as  well  as 
Arrian,  it  is  extraordinary  that  they  should  differ  to  the  amount 
of  an  hundred  and  seventy  stadia  in  so  small  a  number :  but 
this  is  perhaps  only  an  additional  instance  of  the  little  depend- 
ence  upon  all  numerals  in  Greek  manuscripts,  rather  than  a 

•^  Tbus^  Cray,  French ;  Cby,  Englidi.  On  appcUoit  ancrage 8  tous  les  cndroiu  ou 

"■•  PorUr'a  arc  three  names  merely^  and  this  notrc  petit  raissean   pouvoit  ^trc  k  I'ancrcw 

Is  an  Oriental  practice;    for  thus  Niebuhr  Voyage,  tonui.^^o.    Amstird.  £d^, 

speaks  of  the  coast  between  Suez  and  Jidda.  l^  Hmglah.    MascalU 
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proof  of  disagreement  between  the  authors.  Arrian's  stadia,  as 
corrected  by  the  manuscript  *~  of  Gronovius,  produce  more  than 
an  hundred  miles ;  Strabo's,  an  hundred  and  thirteen ;  and  both 
accord  so  liearly  with  the  chart  of  Commodore  Robinson,  which 
gives  somewhat  more  than  an  hundred  miles,  that  nautical 
mensuration,  without  the  assistance  of  instalments,  can  hardly 
be  reduced  to  greater  conformity. 

Here  I  should  have  closed  the  account  of  the  Oritae,  but  at 
M^Iana  we  find  a  circumstance  recorded  by  Arrian  which  de- 
mands no  small  degiee  of  attention  ;  for  here  it  is  that  he  intro- 
duces the  mention  of  a  ph6n6m€non,  which,  however  familiar 
to  the  navigators  of  the  present  day,  was,  in  bis  own  age,  a 
matter  of  no  small  curiosity.  The  sun,  he  telk  us,  was  seen  by 
Nearchus  in  the  meridian  to  the  tiorth,  and  the  shadows  fell  to 
the  south.  I  shall  translate  the  whole  passage,  before  I  enter 
upon  the  discussion  of  a  subject  which  has  exposed  my  author 
to  much  reprehension. 

"  As  they"'  sailed  along  the  coast  of  India,  [that  is,  the 
"  country  of  the  Arabita?  and  Oritae,  for  the  Icthy6phagi  are 
♦*  not  accounted  an   Indian   tribe,]    Nearchus   says,    that  the 


"•  This  MS.  Gronoviua  found  at  Florence, 
in  the  Grand  Duke's  Collection.  See  Praefat. 
ad  Lect.  It  evidently  contaihs  readings  of 
the  first  inoportance ;  and  the  reconciliation 
of  numerals  is  no  small  proof  of  its  superi- 
ority. It  is  possibly  the  MS.  brought  by 
Aurispa  from  Constantinople  in  1403.  See 
Roscoe's  Life  of  Lorenzo,  p.  30. 
.  "'  n»fctw\Umn  i\  rif  liter  ynr  (to  intvOtf 
ykf  wuT»  *liUi  ikn)  X^yi*  Niatf^W. 

Aa  this  IS  introduced  at  Malana,  so  it  i> 
evident  that  Arrian  considers  the  coast  so  fu* 
to  be  properly  distinguished  by  the  title  of 


Indian.  Beyond  this  point  the  inhabitants 
were  not  Indian,  either  by  descent  or  in  man* 
ners.  Whence  the  course  is  to  commence,  et- 
pressed  by  vci^Mt\%irrw^  is  not  clear,  but  pro- 
bably from  the  Indus,  and  to  terminate  at 
Msdana.  No  part  of  this  course  ie  within  the 
tropic.  Schmeider's  defence  of  Nearchus  is 
founded  upon  a  supposition,  that  Arrian  is 
here  speaking,  and  has  taken  his  information 
from  Nearchus,  but  applied  it  to  a  wrong 
places  I  think  this  is  positively  contradicted 
by  the  text,  xiyu  "Siofxpif  and  i^^  kvn^ai* 
Let  th«  reader  judge. 
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^*  shadows '"  had  not  the  same  effect  as  in  those  parts  of  the 
"  earth  with  which  they  were  acquainted,  for  when  they  stood 
"  out  to  sea  a  good  way  to  the  southward,  the  sun"^  was  either 
^*  vertical  at  noon  and  no  shadow  was  to  be  seen,  or  so  far  to 
^*  the  north  that  the  shadow  fell  to  the  south.  The  northern 
^*  constellations,  which  are  always  above  the  horizon,  set  almost 
^'  as  soon  as  they  rose ;  and  others  which  they  were  used  to 
**  contemplate,  were  either  close  to  the  horizon  or  not  visible 
-**  at  all.  In  this  Nearchus  appears  to  assert  nothing  impro- 
^'  bable;  for  at  Sytnh  in  Egypt,  when  the  sun  reaches  the 
**  summer  tropic,  they  shew  a  well,  in  which  at  noon  there  is 
^*  no  shadow ;  and  as  the  same  circumstance  occurs  in  M6rofe, 
**  it  is  probable  that  in  India  also,  wliich  lies  towards  the  south, 
^*  the  shadow  should  be  subject  to  the  same  law,  and  more  par* 
"  ticularly  in  the  Indian  ocean,  which  extends  still  farther  to 
*'  the  southward.'' 

In  this  account  there  is  apparently  little  to  perplex  ;  but  when 
we  consider,  that  at  Mdlana  Nearchus  was  in  north  latitude 
25*"  16',  where  these  circumstances  could  not  occur,  it  is  not 
very  easy  to  discover  the  reason  for  introducing  them  at  a  place 
not  within  the  limit  of  the  tropic.  We  must  recollect  also  that 
we  are  now  arrived  at  the  latter  end  of  November,  when  the 
sun  was  to  the  southward  of  the  equator ;  and  therefore,  what^ 


«"  Sec  Plin.  Bb.  ii.  c.  73. 

Id  Indne  gente  Or^tom  moiis  est  Maleus 
somine^  juxta  qucm  umbrae,  ««tatC|  ad  aui- 
trum,  hycmc,  in  scptcntrioncm  jaciuntur. 

Whether  Maleut  and  Malana  be  intended  for 
the  same  may  be  doubted,  upon  a  reference  to 
lib.  vi.  c.  22. ;  but  he  there  says,  this  intelli- 
gence is  front  B^on  :  if  so,  B^ton  as  well  as 
Nearchus  arc  comprehended  in  the  seme  char|^e 

8 


of  crror»  or  both  misrepresented  by  the  authors 
who  have  cited  them.  In  the  former  passage 
of  Pliny,  I  conclude  that  Maleus  and  Malaua 
are  the  same,  from  the  mention  of  the  Or^tet 
or  Orttse,  and  from  a  reference  to  Pi^tala  in 
the  next  clause. 

"^  I  take  some  liberty  to  make  this  con* 
•istent. 
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ever  licence  we  tnay  assume  in  rendering  the  text,  when  it 
asserts  that  they  stood  out  far  to  the  southward,  we  may  be 
assured  that  no  Greek  vessel  ever  stretched  so  far  from  the 
coast  as  to  verify  this  ph6n6menon  in  the  manner  specified  by 
the  historian. 

Neither  Alexander  himself,  or  any  detachment  from  his  army, 
was  ever  farther  to  the  south  than  the  mouth  of  the  eastern 
branch  of  the  Indus  ;  and  there,  at  the  summer  solstice,  the  sun 
might  be  vertical ;  but,  from  all  we  can  collect,  Alexander  did 
not  reach  that  point  till  the  latter  end  of  July,  when  the  sun 
was  again  on  his  journey  to  the  south ;  neither  is  it  perfectly 
ascertained  that  the  mouth  of  the  Nulla  ***  Sunkra  is  within  the 
tropic :  Mr.  Renneirs  last  map  and  Mr.  de  la  Rochette,  it  is 
true,  bring  it  within  that  line ;  but  till  it  shall  be  determined  by 
observation  "^  there  is  still  room  to  doubt. 

If  this  ph^n6nienon,  however,  was  to  be  recorded,  it  is  ex- 
traordinary that  it  should  not  have  found  its  place  at  the  point 
farthest  southward  which  the  Macedonians  ever  reached ;  and 
that  it  should  be  reserved  for  M^ana,  when  the  fleet  was  nearly 
two  degrees  to  the  north  of  the  tropic,  and  the  sun  southward 
of  the  equator,  I  would  save  the  credit  of  Arrian,  if  it  were 
allowable,  by  supposing  that  he  spoke  for  Nearchus  in  this 
passage  generally,  rather  as  a  circumstance  known  than  ex- 
perienced ;  but  truth  compels  me  to  confess,  that  to  my  appre- 
hension his  language  is  too  express  to  admit  of  general  inter- 

"*  Sec  Grosscllin  Geog.  des  Grccs,  p.  32  ;  his  chart  of  Scindi,  latitude  23*. 
who  mentiona  that  Oneeicritus  placea  Pattala         If,  therefore,    Pandrummee  is  the  easterrt^ 

within  the  tropic.     Plin.  lib.  ii.  c.  75.  mouth,  it  is  consequently  within  the  tropic.    \ 

"»  Mr.  DaU7rtiple's  chart,  by  C.  Prittie,  only  noean    to   say  it  is  not  fixed   by  ob. 

places  Pandrummee  in^latitude  23*^  13' ;  and  in  servatien..  * 
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pretation  :  it  is  Nearchus  speaking  of  what  he  Iiad  seen"^  hmi-. 
self,  and  I  cannot  acquit  Arriaii  without  making  Nearchus 
subject  to  the  imputation. 

Nearchus,  it  is  true,  is  enrolled  by  Strabo  in  the  same  Hst 
with  Onesicritus,  Mag^sthenes,  and  other  writers  upon  India, 
93  indulging  too  much  in  nanations  which  are  fabulous ;  but 
we  4iave  at  this  day  far  better  means  of  comparing  the  accounts 
of  these  authoi's  Avith  the  actual  state  of  the  country  than  Strabo 
l>ad,  .and  I  must  acknowledge  that  I  have  found  Nearchus  a 
most  faithful  and  unerring  guide.  If  I  cannot  excuse  him  in 
the  present  instance,  I  can  join  him  in  his  error  with  companions 
so  illustrious,  that  I  hope  the  reader  will  pardon  ftie  for  enter- 
ing upon  a  digression  in  which  the  knowledge  of  the  ancients  in 
geography  is  materially  concerned. 

The  increasing  length  of  summer  days  and  winter  nights,  in 
proportion  to  the  approach  towards  the  pole,  was  known  as 
^rly  as  the  age  of  Homer,  and  the  corresponding  ph6n6menon 
of  the  sun  casting  no  shadow  at  the  summer  tropic  "'  had  evi- 
dently been  observed  by  the  Egyptians  previous  to  all  the 
astronomy  of  the  Greeks  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  The 
spherical  figure  of  the  earth  also,  y^e  are  now  told,  was  no  secret 
to  the  Indians"',  Chaldeans,  Egyptians,  and  Ph^niciajis ;  or  if 


"f  Se€  Bruce  on  the  Obeliska,  Nordea,  Po- 
Gock,  and  Blair's  excellent  treatise  on  the  Rise 
of-Geography,  who  mentions  that  the  weH  at 
fyftoe  was  made  for  the  use  of  £rat6sthene8 : 
but  there  is  piuch  reason  to  give  it  a  higher 
jantiquity. 

Eratdsthenes  reckoned  the  sun  408  myriads 
ofjifadia  from, the  earthy  5,010,000  miles ;  the 
^.^oon  78.    Stobseus,  lib.  i.  c.  27,  p.  567- 


"•  It  does  not  appear  from  any  thing  I  have 
yet  seen  that  the  Hindoos  knew  the  earth  to 
be  spherical,  or  ponderibus  librata  suis.      '     ^ 

Her6dotu8  mentions  the  opinion  of  some' 
who  asserted  the  earth  to  be  sphericaly  but  he 
ridicules  the  idea  himself. 

Ariptotle  de  Mundo  supposes  the  sphere 
to  rest  upon  air  or  ether  compressed* 

How  much  better  Job,  xxvi.  7. 

."  Jtrlt  hangeth  ^he  earth  upon  nn^hk^g;/' 
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their  discoveries,  as  antecedent  to  history,  are  the  less  regarded, 
we  know  from  facts  that  Thales  was  acquainted  with  tliis  im- 
portant truth.  If  science  had  proceeded  regularly  upon  these 
principles,  the  properties  of  a  sphere  might  have  led  men  to 
contemplate  the  proportion  of  these  ph6n6mena  as  well  as  the 
ph6n6mena  themselves,  for  they  wanted  neither  knowledge  or 
industry  to  observe  thein';  but  they  failed  in  the  result  and 
combination  of  their  observations.  Thus  it  happened,  that  al- 
though Thales  was  acquainted  with  the  spherical  figure  of  the 
earth,  and  Anaximander  had  described  the  known  world  on  a 
globe,  yet  it  was  not  till  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  after 
Thales  that  Erat6sthenes  drew  a  line  parallel  to  the  equator, 
which  suggested  the  doctrine  of  latitudes  to  the  school  of  Alex- 
andria, and  finally  enabled  Ptolemy  to  apply  both  longitude  and 
latitude  universally  to  the  science, 

Arrian  is  contemporary  with  Ptolemy,  but. so  little  was  he 
acquainted  with  this  great  discovery,  or  rather  the  application 
of  it,  that  he  has  in  no  one  instance  made  use  of  the  tenn.  It 
is  evident,  however,  that  he  had  a  knowledge  of  the  ph6n6- 
menon  produced  by  the  sun  in  the  tropic,  from  his  mention  of 
Sytnh  in  this  passage ;  and  he  could  not  be  ignorant  that  south- 
ward of  Sy^nh  the  sun  might  be  seen  "•  to  the  north ;  for  he  has 

If  the  Book  of  Job  b  to  be  referred  for  its  pics,  and  the  equator ;  the  meridian  likewise 

origia  to  Arabia*  whence  did  the.  Arabians  from  pde  to  pole,  and  the  obh'quity  of  the 

derive  the  knowledge  of  this  sublime  truth  ?  zodiac  :  but  this  honour  is  disputed  bj  CEno. 

See  Bacon  de  Aug.  Scient.   Book  I.  c.  m»  pides  of   Chios,   who  had  it  from   Egypt. 

See  gravitation  and  the  earth  ponderibns  Diod.   lib*  u    Stobcus,   lib.  i.   in  fine,  who 

librata  suis,    asserted  by    Zeno*      StobcuSy  says,  Thales  taught  the  same, 
lib.  i.  407.  Ed.  Hecren.  '*•  Ashe  says  himself  in  Meroe.     Meroe, 

Py  thsgoras  taught  the  knowledge  of  the  five  according  to  Bruce,  is  Atbara. 
cirdeSf    arctic   and   antarctici    the  two  tro« 
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in  another  passage  noticed  the  solsticial  '"^  rains  ia  Ethiopia 
(Nubia  or  Abyssinia),  as  the  true  cause  of  the  inundation  of  the 
Nile;  and  whoever  verified  this  fact,  which  was  knowu  to 
Strabo  **'  as  well  as  Arrian,  must  have  observed  the  shadow  fall- 
ing to  the  south.  Arrian  discovers  his  knowledge  of  all  these 
circumstances  in  reasoning  upon  this  extract  from  Nearchus, 
and  Nearchus  seems  to  have  been  as  cautious  in  giving  this  fact 
as  Arrian  is  in  repeating  -it,  when  he  says  it  took  place,  not 
actually  upon  the  coast,  but  at  some  distance  out  at  sea.  So 
likewise  Arrian  does  not  assert  that  Mdlana  lies  upon  the  same 
parallel  with  Sy^nfe,  but  carries  the  parallel  out  into  the  ocean. 
As  all  this  was  really  true,  if  the  fleet  had  been  at  Mdlana 
during  the  summer  solstice,  neither  of  these  authors  is  culpable 
for  any  thing  more  than  for  asserting  that  as  seen,  which  only 
might  have  been  seen  at  another  season ;  and  if  it  were  not  for 
the  positive  assertion  {lSp6fi  dvTot<ri)y  they  saw  it  themselves. 
The  whole  passage  might  be  received  generally  or  hypothetically, 
and  the  credit  of  both  be  established. 

But  if  they  cannot  be  defended,  it  will  at  least  be  some  pal- 
liation of  their  offence,  and  a  matter  of  no  small  curiosity,  to 
shew  how  generally  the  vanity  which  gave  rise  to  this  error,  ex- 
isted in  the  writings  of  the  ancients.  Great  travellers  and  great 
cojiquerors  never  thought  their  accounts  or  their  progress  suffi- 
ciently magnificent,  unless  they  were  carried  to  the  boundaries 
of  nature.    Alexander  is   conveyed   by  his  miraculous'**  liis- 

**•  Agatharchidcs  is  supposed  to  be  the  on-  "'  Strab.  lib.  ii.  p.  98. 

ginal  authority  for  this  discovery,  and  he  had  *"  Q^  Curt.   Ub.  ix.    c.  9.      Nc  naturam 

it  from  Bioa»  and  Ari&tdcreon,   &c.    whom  quidem  longiQs  posse  procedcre.     Brevi  iiu 

Ptolemy  Philad.  tent  into  Ethiopia.      BioD  cognita  nisi  immortalibus  visuros.                      • 

was  five  years  resident.     See  Plin.  lib.  vi.  The  whole  of  this  anbject  ia  worthy  of  dis* 
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-torians  to  those  regions  on  the  north,  where  perpetual  cold  and 
darkness  reign;  on  the  east  and  south,  to  the  utmost  limits 
that  the  heat  allows  to  be  inhabited.  But  without  recurring  to 
such  admirers  of  the  hyperbole  as  Q.  Curtius,  we  must  reflect 
that  Orpheus  ^  carries  his  Argonauts  to  the  Cimmerians,  who 
never  see  the  sun.  And  although  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  dis- 
cover where  they  dwell,  still  their  country  is  excluded  from  the 
solar  rays  by  the  Alps,  the  Rhipfean^  mountains,  and  the  rock  of 
Gibraltar  '•*.  Homer  claims  the  same  privilege  for  Ulysses,  for 
he  conveys  him  to  a  region  which  enjoys  the  polar  day  ***,  which 
his  commentator  assures  us  must  be  the  country  of  the  Cim- 
merians, and  yet  the  poet  informs  us  that  this  was  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  L^trygons,  and  L^stryg6nia  is  in  Italy,  just  three 
days  sail  from  Circfe  and  the  bay  of  Naples.  C^ar  '**  speaks 
with  the  caution  of  an  historian  when  he  says  there  was  no 
night  "^  in  the  extremity  of  Britain,  or  the  islands  "•  lying  north 

"of  Mona.  Such,  he  says,  was  the  information  he  received,  but 
he  had  no  opportunity  of  ascertaining  it ;  he  observed  himself 

cussion  8t  large^  if  I  could  have  Tenturtd  tp  the  Alpt  ia  Italy ;  and  though  it  hat  been 

indulge  in  it*  said,  by  way  of  8olation»  that  all  these  wtt  only 

■^  Orph.  Argonaut»  1.  1116.  general  names  for  mountains,  and  locality  is 

^*^  The  reader  may  think  I  ,indulge  a  vein  not  to  be  regarded,  still  this  does  not  remove 

of  ridiculet   but  it  is  serious  truth.    Orph«  the  difBculty,  for  in  this  passage  the  course  of 

Argoiiaut.  the  Argonauts  is  evidently  to  the  north.    Vir* 

Xwwnb  i\  Kip/AfpWt  gil  likevnse  places  the  Palus  Mc6tts  under  the 

N«i»  Goi}y  irayom;  Ijcavopit*  m  fcc  ri  /u&oi  pole»  Georg.  iii.  which  is  in  fact  in  lat.  45^. 

^AiyXn?  a/A/xopof  i«n  wpi^poV  »5«X/o*o'  »«  EyyiJj  yip  iwxt^  ti  x»2  S/xot^  ha%  x^Xit/dai. 

•B»  fjM  yap  '?ivmw  w(K)^,  nal  KAAIIIOS  ftu^i^  Q^  K^  85. 

•ArroX*flK  ^»py«r',  IwuukXirm  it  riXi^pn  ■»•  Bel.  Gal.  lib.  v.  c.  13. 

*A<njtw  iTKnaa«r»  f4.s<mfiSfui^  mpa  ♦Xiypn.  "»  If,  by  no  night,  he  intends  to  say  that  it 

AtiiXoy  oJ  xpvvnw*  fdoi  TowimiJi^  "AXtik  is  not  absolutely  dark,  he  is  not  guilty  of  an 

Kdtotfft  litpovtavifi  »x^^  ^^  ^^^^^'^^  ^^*^*  1125.  error. 

Phlegrse  is  in    Macedonia,    the    Rhipian        '**  He  seems  to  mean  the  Hebrides. 

mountains  in  Russia,  Calpe  at  Gibraltar^  and 
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only,  that  in  Britain  the  summer  days  wc*e  longer  than  on  the 
continent.  Py'theas  '**  of  Marseilles  went  farther  north  himself^ 
he  was  at  Thulb,  or  Iceland ;  and  here,  he  says,  the  day  and 
night  were  each  of  six  months  continuance ;  a  fact  which  is  true 
only  immediately  at  the  pole,  whereas  Iceland  unfortunately  is 
not  within  the  arctic  circle, 

I  have  not  introduced  these  several  accounts  for  the  purpose 
of  exhibiting  them  in  a  ludicrous  view,  but  to  shew  that  tra- 
vellers, poets,  and  historians,  have  all  conspired  in  placing  a 
true  ph6n6menon  in  a  false  latitude.  They  had  all  heard  that 
this  took  place  somewhere  in  the  north,  and  they  have  all  fixed 
it  at  the  extremity  of  their  own  knowledge,  or  the  knowledge  of 
the  age  they  lived  in.  If,  therefore,  I  cann6t  acquit  Arrian  or 
Nearchus  of  a  similar  error,  I  have  at  least,  according  to  my 
promise,  given^  them  such  companions  in  their  error  as  to  recon- 
cile  the  reader,  in  some  degree,  to  a  vanity  which  seems  to  have 
pervaded  so  great  a  proportion  of  our  ancient  authors,  and 
which  may  be  thought  pardonable  at  least,  though  by  no  means 
worthy  of  imitation.  I  trust  that  the  veracity  of  Nearchus  will 
not  be  impeached  upon  account  of  a  single  error,  however  ascer- 
tained it  may  be ;  and  if  the  same  assertion  was  found  in  B^ton, 
it  is  but  just  to  allow,  that  receiving,  as  we  do,  the  account 
through  the  medium  of  Arrian  and  Pliny,  there  might  be  some 


«9  Py'thcas  18  rq)robatcd  as  a  fabulist  by 
Strabo^  i.  64*  n.  104. ;  but  he  has  found  fa- 
irour  with  his  countrymen  ;  for  Huet  thinks 
him  not  quite  a  dealer  in  '6ction»  and  Gossellin 
discovers  that^  though  he  speaks  little  trutbi 
he  exhibits  a  knowledge  drawn  from  purer 
sourcesi  and  a  spedmen  of  that  geography 
whichy  though  antecedent  to  all  history^  was 
better  than  .that  of  the  Greeks.    This  is  a 


system  of  Gossellin^s,  and  by  no  means  the 
valuable  part  of  his  work.  Geog.  des  Grecs^ 
p.  45,  et  scq. 

Py'theas  says,  the  tropic  of  Cancer  becomes 
(or  stands  in  lieu  of)  the  arctic  ciit:le  5  which 
Gossellin  explains,  by  supposing  that  he  means 
the  tropic  of  Cancer  is  always  visible  above  the 
horizon*    Strab.  114*    Gos.  48, 
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omission,  which  it  is  impossible  now  to  correct,  and  which,  if 
we  had  the  actual  journal,  we  might  still  be  able  to  reconcile  to 
truth.  It  is  true,  the  fact  is  introduced  at  M4Iana,  but  the 
text  expressly  says,  that  the  ph^n6menon  took  place  as  they 
sailed  along  the  coast  of  India :  this  affords  some  ground  for 
alleviation  at  least,  and  to  prevent  the  imputation  of  a^  direct 
falsehood,  is  the  only  excuse  I  have  to  plead  for  this  digression. — 
I  now  return  to  conduct  Nearchus  along  the  coast  of  the  Icthy6- 
phagi ;  a  part  of  his  voyage  where  he  experienced  every  cala- 
mity but  adverse  winds,  and  where  no  commentator  has  ventured 
to  trace  his  progress. 

iii^  icthy6fhaoi. 

This  desolate  coast,  extending  from  Maldn  to  Cape  Jask,  is 
not  less  than  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  a  right  hue,  and 
nearly  six  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles,  or  ten  thousand*^ 
stadia,  by  the  course  of  the  fleet  It  is  not  meant,  however,  to 
infer  that  an  hundred  and  seventy-five  mil^s,  the  difference  be- 
tween thes6  two  numbers,  is  wholly  imputable  to  the  course  of 
the  fleet  along  the  shore;  for  the  coast Jies  generally  straight, 
and  the  indenture  of  the  bays  is  not  deep.  We  may  suppose 
that  the  pressure  of  famine  augmented  the  efforts  of  the  naviga-^ 
tors  ;  while  the  acquisition  of  a  pilot,  and  the  advantage  of  the 
prevailing  wind,  contributed  to  lengthen  each  day's  course.  We 
shall  find,  therefore,  that  their  progress  was  now  sometimes  a 
thousand  stadia,  or  upwards  of  sixty  miles  a-day ;  and  as  proofs 

■>*  Strabo  aaya  leren  thootand  four  hundred,  p.  720.    7[*hi8  will  be  eauuniacd  more  corrcctlj 
hereafter. 
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will  arise,  that  they  did  not  always  adhere  so  closely  to  the  shore 
as  in  the  other  parts  of  their  voyage,  it  may  be  presumed  thdr 
means  of  judging  distances  were  diminished,  which  caused  part 
of  the  error  in  their  reckoning ;  and  which  error  naturally  tended 
to  increase  their  estimation  of  the  measure. 

It  is  necessary  to  premise  these  circumstances,  because  the 
stadium  of  d'Anville  is  less  apphcable  to  this  coast,  exactly  in 
proportion  to  the  diflference  between  four  lumdred  and  fifty, 
and  six  hundred  and  twenty-five ;  and  as  no  such  variation  oc- 
curs in  the  former  part  of  the  voyage,  and  none  so  great  will 
occur  in  the  gulph  of  Persia,  it  becomes  niore  requisite  to  point 
out  the  causes  of  variation  here ;  the  principal  of  which  are,  the 
distresses  that  caused  distances  to  appear  longer,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  engaged  the  mind  too  much  to  allow  of  accurate 
calculation, 

A  coast  which  furnished  nothing  but  fish,  wliich  afforded  no 
characteristic  distinction  to  its  inhabitants  but  the  name  of  Fish- 
eaters,  presented  no  consoling  ideas  to  a  body  of  Greeks,  with 
whom  the  want  of  bread  was  always  considered  as  famine  '*' ; 
and  though  turtle  is  mentioned  as  found  on  this  coast  by  Arrian, 
and  a  tribe  called  Turtle-eaters  by  Marcian  ^  of  Heraclea,  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed,  that  because  turtle  affords  a  delicious  repast 
in  modem  estiniation,  that  it  was  by  any  means  acceptable  to  a 
Grecian  palate.  I  rather  suspect  that  Icthy6phagi  and  Che- 
16n6phagi  stand  in  the  Greek  text  as  appellations  bordering  on 

w  XiToj,   the  general  term,  means  bread,  but  no  bread,  and  this  was  considered  by  him 

18  kread  with  us  is  the  general  term  for  food,  as  a  sufficient  reason  to  offer  to  his  army  a  pro* 

'  There  are  many  instances  of  the  Greeks  con*  posal  for  quitting  the  siege, 

sidering  the  want  of  bread  as  famine ;  and  a  •»•  Hudson.      Gcog.    Min.    Mar.    Hernc. 

very  particular  one  in  Roman  history.    At  p,  22. 
ATiricum  Cesar's  troops  had  plenty  of  meat 
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contempt  '^,  or  at  least  as  intimations  of  misery ;  and  though  I 
can  find  no  express  testimony  of  antipathy  conceived  by  the 
Greeks  against  this  species  of  food,  neither  can  I  find  any  evi- 
dence that  they  made  use  of  it,  as  is  noticed  in  regard  to  the 
shell-fish  found  in  the  Port  of  Alexander  and  the  river  A'rabis, 
We  shall  have  reason  to  observe  aji  we  proceed,  that  fish  is  al- 
most the  only  means  of  supporting  life,  or  furnishing  the  con- 
veniencies  of  life,  such  as  they  are,  to  the  natives ;  that  their 
houses  are  constructed  with  the  larger  bones'^  of  fish,   and 
thatched  with  the  refuse ;  that  their  garments  are  of  fish-skins ; 
that  their  very  bread  is  a  fishy  substance,  pounded  and  pre- 
served;  and  that  even  the  few  cattle  they  have,  feed  on  fisb« 
The  same  observations  occur  to  modern  travellers   who  -  have 
visited  this  coast.     Thevenot,  Tavemier,  and  Niebuhr^  seem  to 
comprehend  the  coast  of  Persis  and   Karm^nia^  as  under  the 
same  circumstances  with  that  of  the  Icthy6phagi ;  and  Edward 
Barbosa,  who  was  pilot  on  board  one  of  the  Portuguese  fleets 
which  first  visited  this  coast  about  the  year  one  thousand  five 
hundred  and  nineteen,  has  the  following  remarkable  passage: 
"  They  have  few  ports,  Uttle  corn  or  cattle  ;^  their  country  is  a 
"  low  plain  and  desert;  their  chief  support  is  fish,  of  which 
^*  they  take  some  of  a  prodigious  size ;  these  they  salt,  partly 
**  for  their  own  use  and  partly  for  exportation ;  they  eat  their 
^*  fish  dry,  and  give  dried  fish  likewise  tp  their  horses  and  other 
**  .cattle '"/'     So  invariable  has  been  tlie  misery  of  this  coast  for 

'«  The  Persians  frequently,  in  speaking  of  mon  in   England.      Shells,    or  rather  large 

the  Arabs  who  inhabit  the  desert,  call  them  conchs,    are  mentionedi    Hb.  vi.    p.  262,   as 

Moush-kour,     Mice-eaters,     contemptuously,  forming  part  of  these   houses,   perhaps  the 

Mr,  H.  Jones.  roof. 

■**  The  whale,  which  we  shall  hereafter  find  **'*  Ramusio,  vol,  i.  p.  295. 

frequented  this  coast,  might  supply  ample  ma-  At  Muscat,  on  the  opposite  coast,  bruiied 

terials^  as  we  sec  by  the  jaw  sufficient]^  com*  date  itoaes  aad  the  heads  aod  bonctof  fish  arc 
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tAvo  thousand  years  !  -and  so  positive  are  the  assertions  of  modern 
voyagers  in  correspondence  with  the  testimony  of  Arrian  ! 

The  modem  name  of  Mekran  appears  to  be  the  Persian  or 
Indian  appellation  for  the  whole  of  this  coast  from  the  Indus  to 
Kerman  or  Karm^a,  so  called  in  the  first  instance  from  its 
commencement  at  the  Indus  or  Mehran,  and  augmented  after- 
wards by  the  title^  of  Kutch  Mekran,  from  Kidge  "•  or  Kutch 
the  capital ;  distinguished,  however,  by  the  more  modem  divi- 
sion of  Bloachee  and  Brodia,  the  Umit  of  which  is  at  Guadel : 
but  in  the  tirne  of  Alexander  the  titie  of  Ictiiy6phagi  was  con* 
fined  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast,  while  the  country  within 
land,  from  the  confines  of  the  Oritae  to  Karminia,  was  styled 
Gadr6sia,  almost  equally  desolate,  and  as  incapable  of  support- 
ing an  army  as  the  coast. 

This  country  Alexander  had  evidently  entered  before  the  fleet 
had  reached  K6kala,  as-  Leonndtus  joined  Nearchus  at  that 
station,  having  been  left  behind  for  that  purpose  when  the  main 
army  had  advanced  into  Gadr6sia.  The  difficulties  this  army 
experienced  are  foreign  from  the  present  purpose,  but  the  atten- 
tion Alexander  paid  to  the  presentation  of  the  fleet  is  connected 
with  the  voyage ;  and  a  reference  to  his  conduct  will  tend  more 
effectually  to  exculpate  him  from  the  charge  of  vanity  imputed 
to  him  in  this  part  of  his  expedition,  than  any  other  arguments 
which  can  be  produced. 

It  is  mentioned  '«^  expressly,  that  when  Alexander  entered  this 
province  it  was  his  intention  to  proceed  along  the  coast,  to  ex- 
amine what  harbours  it  afforded,  to  sink  wells,   and  provide 

the  common  food  of  the  cattle.  Mr.  H.  Joncg.  p.  aa.      En   Kirman,   a  Kidget-Mecran,  & 

Add  to  this,  the  same  testimony  from  Marco  aux  Pays  maritimea,  but  possibly  from  Couche. 
Polo.     Lib.  iii.  c.  46.  Ed.  Bergeron.  "*»  Arriaoi  life,  yu  262.     Strabo,   lib.  xr, 

.  *i^  Confirmed  by   Chercf-cddin^    torn,  iv*  722. 
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whatever  else  might  afford  accoijamodation  for  the  fleet;  but  he 
soon  found  that,  from  the. nature  of  the  country,  this  was  itn- 
pmcticable.     He  sent  down  Th6as,  however,  with  a  small  body 
of  horse  to  make  observati6ns,  which  amounted  to  no  more  than 
a  con6rmiation  of  the  misery  of  the  few  inhabitants  to  be  found 
there ;  and  that  even  water,  which  was  scarce  '^  was  brackish 
also,  and  obtained  only  by  opening  pits  in  the  sand  or  beach. 
The  army,  therefore,  was  obliged  to  advance  inland ;  and  here 
the  length  of  the  marches  to  reach  water  harassed  the  men  and 
killed  the  beasts.     It  happened,  however,  that  at  one  station 
he  met  with  a  supply  of  corn,  and, this,  notwithstanding  his  own 
wants,  he  destined  for  the  support  of  the  fleet,  fixing  his  seal 
upon  it,  and  ordering  it  to  be  conveyed  down  to  the  coast ;  but 
distress  prevailed  over  the  fear  of  punishment ;  the  escort  broke 
the  seal,  and  supported  their  own  lives  by  the  supply  entrusted 
to  their  charge.     Neither  did  Alexander,  knowing  their  suffer- 
ings, think  this  a  time  to  punish  their  offence.     He  made  a  se- 
cond attempt  by  sending  down  Cr^theuS  with  another  supply  of 
no  great  importance,  and  a  third  when  he  dispatched  T^Jephus 
with  a  small  proportion  of  corn  ready  ground,  having  previously 
directed  the  natives  in   the  upper  provinces   to  collect  dates 
sheep,  or  even  salt  provisions,  if  by  &tiy  means  the  preservation 

'*•  When  we  find  in  Otter,  torn.  i.  p.  409,  may  be  presumed  that  aU  the  watere  in  th* 

no  less  than  five  nvers  specified  i»  this  pro-  country  partook  of  this  quality.     Such  Ar 

v.nce,  we  may  be  led  to  think,  that  more  i.  riaa  represents  them  here;  and  soch  Lieut^ 

.aid  of  the  want  of  water  than  .8  true  j  but  1  mu,t  Porter  say.  they  ar*  at  Sommean;      If 

■shall  shew  hereafter,  (see  article  Cyi'za,  river  the  Sommeany  river  itself  wer..  ZT     i,-  J 

Hydrlakus.)  that  two  at  least  of  these  river,  th,  natives  wiald  not  ^  ^ae"      ^^^ 

were  salt  or  br&ckish,  and  from  the  oature  of  «and«  for  }^tt^r   ^A  ,i.        *      •     ,  ^ 

ancients  and  modems  as  salt  or  nitrous,   it    day, 

II  H 
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of  the  fleet  could  be  efFected.  Sixty  days  '"^  did  the  army 
struggle  with  their  distresses  before  they  reached  Poora***,  the 
capital  of  this  desert;  and  during  one  part  of  their  progress  so 
imminent  was  the  danger,  from  the  failure  of  water  and  the  ig^- 
norance  of  the  guides^,  that  had  not  Alexander  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  five  horse,  (all  that  were  capable  of  service,)  and 
pushed  down  to  the  sea-side,  where  he  found  water  by  opening 
the  sands,  it  is  confidently  asserted  that  the  whole  army  must 
have  perished.  They  proceeded  along  the  coast  for  seven  dayar, 
supplied  by  the  same  means,  till  the  guides  recovered  the  tracks 
and  conducted  them  safe  to  Poora  "^\ 

There  is  something  in  this  account  which  induces  us  to  think 
that  one  distress,  the  want  of  water,  would  have  been  less  ex^ 
perienced  on  the  coast  than  within  land ;  and  during  these  sevca 
days  it  is  probable  that  Alexander,  seeing  nothing  of  his  fleet, 
despaired  of  its  safety ;  for  he  could  not  know  that  Nearchus 
had  been  detained  near  a  month  by  the  monsoon,  nor  properlj 
calculate  the  reason  of  his  delay.  It  is  certain  that  Nearchus 
found  water  in  the  same  manner  as  the  king ;  both  were  di- 
rected by  the  natives,  and  several  voyagers  acquaint  us,  that 
wherever  palm-trees  "^  grow,  however  arid  the  soil,  there  is  al- 
ways water  to  be  found,  by  opening  the  ground  to  the  depth  of 
from  ten  to  fifteen  feet. 

*^  Strabo.     Aman  up  txftcMjf  from  Nubian  Geographer,   seema  however  itlll  a 

the  time  the;  left  Ora.  place  of  some  relative  importance. 

M»  I  shall  write  Poora,  which  is  the  Greek  ^  The  palm  grows  in  Egypt ;  and  when 

pronunciation.  the  Egyptians  had  poisoned  the  water  in  the 

■4'  The  present  capital  of  Mekran  is  Kidge.  Kalish  of  Alexandriai  C^aar  opened  wells  oa 

Cheref-eddin,  voL  ii.  p*  417.  French  edition,  the  coast. 
Foora^  which  u  the  Porcg  or  Phorcg  of  the 
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I  cannot  account  for  the  sixty  days  attributed  to  this  march 
through  Gadr6sia ;  the  distance  through  a  sandy  desert  could 
not  be  much  longer  than  by  sea ;  and  how  four  hundred  and 
eighty  miles  "^^  should  require  such  a  length  of  time  seems  a  con- 
siderable diflficulty,  Arrian  mentions  that  the  marches  were 
protracted  to  the  destruction  of  numbers ;  and  Strabo  specifies 
that  they  were  two  hundred  '^,  four  hundred,  and  even  six  hun- 
dred stadia,  that  is,  sometimes  as  high  as  thirty-seven  miles 
a-day;  a  length  incredible;  and  the  more  the  length  is  in- 
creased, the  less  it  agrees  with  the  number  of  the  days. 

As  no  solution  of  these  difficulties  occurs,  I  shall  only  state 
the  position  of  the  army  at  Poora  and  the  fleet  at  Mdlana,  ac- 
cording to  the  dates  given  by  the  historians;  and  this  seems 
necessary,  as  we  shall  have  no  farther  reference  to  Alexander 
till  Nearchus  found  him  in  Karmdnia.  He  had  left  Pattala  a 
month  or  six  weeks  before  Nearchus,  that  is,  the  latter  end  of 
August  ^*^ ;  what  time  he  continued  in  the  country  of  the  Arables 
and  Oritae  does  not.  appear,  but  from  a  circumstance  which  oc- 
curred in  Gadr6sia,  and  the  sixty  days  employed  in  that  pro- 

'^  Four  hundred    and  eighty  miles  give  Miles  EngKth.         Miles  RoftiM. 

«ight  miles  a-day  ;  a  march  n«t  too  short  in  4^0  stadia  of  d'Auviilc,  25     Olympian,  50 

an  impracticable  country,  if  it  can  be  made  to     600  ditto,        37 J  Ditto,         75 

accord  with  the  other  forced  marches ;  and  Tippoo  Sultan's  ordinary  march  was  four 

perhaps  we  ought  to  compensate  the  particular  coss ;  extraordinary,  six  or  seven  ;  stretch  of 

length  of  some  days  march,  with  the  general  horse>  twenty-eight. 

idifEculties  which  rendered  others  short.  If  the  coss  is  =:     a  J  miles, 

'^  There  is    something   unaccountable  in  4  =  10    miles, 

Strabo*s  stadia,  for  if  they  are  those  of  d'An-  ^  =  *5 ,  nu^cs, 

Tille,  two  hundred  arc  only  twelve  miles  and  7  =  '71  miks, 

an  half;  no  very  extraordinary  day's  march  ;  28  =  70    miles, 

and  if  chey  arc  the  Olympian  stadia,  six  hun-  But  the  writer  says,  they  are  Suluny  cosa 

drcd  make  seventy-five  miles ;  a  march  which  of  four  miles ;  if  so,  28  =  112  ;  and  yet  he 

isimpofcible.  wy*  70   himself.      Captain  James   Achilles 

Miles  Eoglisb.         Miles  Roman.  Kirkpatrick,  An.  Reg.   i799iP«32g. 

200  sudia  of  d*Anville,  12  J  Olympian,  25  *<*  See  Anamis,  infra. 
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vince,  we  shall  bring  him  to  Poora'^'^  in  the  latter  end  of  No- 
vember ;  and  as  Nearchus  reached  M41ana  on  the  twenty-seventh 
of  November,  we  may  conjecture  that  the  seven  days'  march  of 
Alexander  along  the  coast  of  the  Icthy6phagi,  at  the  western 
extremity,  took  place  during  the  very  time  Nearchus  lay  at 
Mdlana,  or  had  just  commenced  his  course  at  the  eastern  limit 
of  the  same  tribe.  I  have  entered  into  these  particulars  in  order 
to  connect  the  motions  of  the  fleet  and  army,  and  have  no  small 
pleasure  in  finding  that  they  correspond  with  each  other.  An- 
other object  was  to  prove,  in  opposition  to  all  the  historians, 
that  the  penetration  through  the  desert  was  not  a  mere  idle  sug- 
gestion of  vanity,  but  part  of  that  great  design  which  Alexander 
had  conceived  of  opening  a  communication  by  sea  with  India  : 
the  three  attempts  which  he  made  in  the  midst  of  his  own  dis- 
tress to  assist  the  fleet,  establish  this  point  as  the  first  object  of 
his  mind ;  and  the  loss  which  he  suffered  fell  perhaps  chiefly 
upon  the  Asiatics,  who  now  composed  the  bulk  of  his  army,  for 
the  Macedonians  do  not  appear  to  have  been  weakened,  either 
upon  their  arrival  in  Karm^nia,  or  from  the  transactions  in  which 
they  were  afterwards  engaged. 
icTHYC  We  left  Nearchus  at  M41ana  on  the  twenty-seventh  of 
^"^^'*  November^  where  he  staid  only  that  day,  and,  weighing  at 
^N^^'28^  night,  proceeded  thirty-seven  miles  to  Bagasira  ^\  There  was 
rrfty-cighth  a  good  harbour  here,  and  a  village  called  Paslra  '^,  about  four 

^  Otter^  torn.  i.  4C^>   mentions  Ki^»  or  *^  Sehmeider  and  Gronovius  read  Bagisara^ 

Goie,  as  the  capital  of  Mekran  ;.  but  as  he  **•  De  la  Rochcttc  places  Pasfra  to  the 

makes  Ki^  and  Kiz,  or  Kids],  two  distinct  westward  of  Cape  Arraba  instead  of  the  east* 

places,  and  distmct  they  really  are,  it  is  highly  ward  ;  and  his  whole  distance  fronj  the  To- 

probable  that  he  is  mistaken,  as  he  disagrees  m^s  to  the  Cape  is  reduced  to  nothing.  Hfet 

both  with  the  Nubian  Geographer,  and  Che-  he  n#t  mistaken  the  Jcrkumutty  creek  for  the 

rcf-eddin.    It  should  seem  that  Phoreh  is  the  Tom^rus  i   Pa^Ira.  is  possibly  a  corruption  of 

aftcicnt,  and  Xidiy  the  modem  capital.  .  Bagaiira. 
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miles  lip  the  eomitry.    The  site  of  this  station  answers  to  a  creek   Thirteenth 


in  Porter's  chart  to  the  eastward  of  Cape  Arraba,  and  which,  in 
Mascall's  cbftrt,  obfeiins  the  name  of  Jerkumutty  '^,  but  the 
distance  is  only  fifteen  miles.  We  cannot,  however,  well  be 
mistaken,  because  the  next  day's  sail  is  round  Cape  AiTaba . 
and  as  no  distance  is  specifed  for  the  doubling  of  that  prom^n* 
tory,  the  thirty-seven  miles  applied  to  the  whole  are  sufficiently 
correspondent:  the  text  does  not  justify  this  allotment,  but  as 
the  Cape  is  a  fixed  point,  there  is  little  danger  of  an  error. 

Upon  the  mention  of  Ba-Gasira,  I  must  be  permitted  to  no- 
tice, that  the  term  Gasira  indicates  an  Arabian  navigation  oa . 
this  coast  previous  to  the  age  of  Alexander ;  for  it  is  neither^ 
niore  or  less  than  Gesira,  signifying  in  Arabic  an  island  oar  penin* 
aula  confessedly,  and,  as  I  apprehend,  a  cape  likewise.    It  is 
remarkable  that,  on  the  coast  of  the  Icthy6phagi,  this  term  oc- 
curs twice,   in  Ba-Gaslra  the  first  station  but  one,,  and  Da^^ 
Gasira  the  last  bat  one.     I  had  hoped  to  find  an  opposition  of. 
sense  in  Ba  and  Da^  supposing  that  Da  might  signify  the  head 
of  a  cape,  and  Ba  the  falling  in  of  the  land  to  form  a  curve* 
Neither  Dr.  Russel,  however,  or  Mr.  Jones  "^,   whom  I  con- 
sulted, favoured  this  conjecture^  as  supported  by  Oriental  ety- 
mology.    But  Ba  occurs  repeatedly,  as  in  Baldmus^  Ba^ma^ 
Ba^dara,  Ala^-Ba^gton,  Ba-gia,  and  Ba-dis ;  and  at  almoot  every 
one  of:  these  places  there*  is  a  cape,^  which  consequently  impliaf 

^  This  cluut  of  Maicall'ft  n  %ot  frcMn  hia  ktmntty  9aad  K&Iama  were  related  i 
own  ob«cnration,  and  therefore  far  from  cor*        ««  Mr.  Jones  favoured  me  with  two  terms 

rect*    Jerkumutty  is  ill  applied ;  it  belongs  to  in  Persie>  whtch»  he  8ays>  do  intimate  an  op» 

Churmot,  the  Calametta  of  the  Portuguese*  position  of  this  sort,  and  would  be  understood  i 

the  Kalama  of  Arrian.     From  the  first  view  of  in  this  sense  at  ShirattZi  or  bj  almost  any  ^a«^- 

the  two  words,  who  would  conceive  that  Jerw  tivc  Fetsiaiw 
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Cape 

jv.rrubah. 

Arraba. 

Arrubak. 

Nov.  2g, 

Fifty-ninth 

day. 

fourteenth 

station* 


KOLTA. 

Nov,  30. 

Sixtieth  day. 

Fifteenth 

station. 

Kalama. 
Pec.  !• 


a  bay  on  one  side  or  the  other,  and  the  recurrence  of  the  syl- 
lable is  a  proof  that  it  is  significant. 

The  fleet  weighed  from  Ba-gasira  early  in  the  morning,  and 
stretched  out  round  the  cape,  which  projected  far  into  the  sea, 
and  appeared  high  and  bold.  After  doubUng  the  head>,  they 
wereobliged  to  ride  at  anchor  without  landing  the  men,  as  the 
surf  ran  high  upon  the  shore  **' :  some  of  the  people,  however, 
were  with  difficulty  landed,  in  order  to  procure  water ;  this  was 
effected  by  opening  pits  upon  the  beach,  but  the  quantity  was 
small  and  bad.  Though  Arrian  has  assigned  no  name  to  this 
cape,  there  is  no  possibility  Of  a  mistake  in  calling  it  Cape  Ar- 
raba, a  name  which  still  preserves  the  title  of  Arabics,  given  to 
the  Belootches  by  Arrian,  whose  influence,  as  I  have  before 
observed,  reaches  much  farther  westward  at  present  than  this 
promontory.  The  island  Karnine  *^%  which  Arrian  places  two 
days'  sail  from  hence,  corresponds  so  precisely  with  Ashtola '", 
the  only  island  worthy  of  notice  on  the  coast,  that  there  can  be 
no  doubt  but  that  it  is  identified ;  and  if  the  island  is  right,  the 
cape  cannot  be  misplaced. 

The  next  day's  sail  was  only  twelve  miles  and  an  half  to 
Kolta;  and  that  of  the  day  following  something  more  than 
thirty-seven  to  Kdlama  '^\ 

I  have  before  taken  notice  that  the  measures  on  this  coast 
tend  almost  regularly  to  an  excess,  and  the  numbers  specified 


'"  fviX^^     Petroram  littus,  according  to  site  to  the  river  A'rabis ;  but  as  there  is  no 

the  translators.  conspicuous  island  on  the  coast  except  Ashtok^ 

'''  Schmcider  reads  Canine,  from  the  Flo-  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose,  that»  how. 

rentine^S.,  p.  144.  ever   misphicedy    Astbea    has  a  relation  to 

'^'  Ptolemy  has  an  island  in  this  sea  called  Ashtola. 

j^sih^f  phced  by  his  longitude  indeed  oppo-  l^  Kilama.    Kilyba.    Gron.  MS# 
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between  MMana  and  K41ama  prove  this.  Fourteen  hundred  sixty-firetr 
stadia  produce  eighty-seven  miles ;  and  if  I  had  added  a  dis-  sixtccntb 
tance  for  doubling  the  cape,  the  disproportion  would  have  beea 
stjll  greater.  In  eighty-seven  miles  there  is  an  excess  of 
twenty-two,  for  Commodore  Robinson's  survey  gives  only  sixty- 
five;  and  in  my  account  there  can  be  no  mistake,  unless  I  have 
been  too  desirous  to  make  M41ana  and  Mordn  the  same,  which 
is  hardly  possible,  as  the  previous  measures  aH  correspond.  We 
must  impute,  therefore,  this  excess  either  to  the  circuitous 
course  round  the  cape,  which  seems  more  than  requisite,  con** 
sidering  the  wind  which  blew;  or  to  the  eiror  of  Nearchus'i^ 
reckoning.  I  incline  to  the  latter,  because  I  consider  the  cape 
and  Kdlama  as  fixed  points ;  the  former  from  the  circumstances 
of  the  navigation,  the  latter  by^  the  mention  of  an  island  lying 
oflF  shore  at  this  point.  For  I  have  been  enabled  to  discover  the 
position  of  K^ama  by  extraordinary  good  fortune,  and  find  that 
the  Churmut  river  of  Robinson  is  synonymous  :  if  this  is  capable 
of  proof,  what  latitude  ought  not  to  be  given  to  conjectural  re- 
conciliations  ?  What  credit  is  not  due  to  Mr.  Dalrymple,  who 
recommends  the  preservation  of  all  names  as  they  stand  in 
authors  who  have  visited  the  spot  ?  In  a  Portuguese  manuscript 
of  Ressende  ^",  in  the  British  Museum,  we  have  a  map  of  this 
eoast,  in  which  Passaum  (Possem)  is  laid  down  very  well^  and 
the  next  station  on  the  east,.  Rio  de  Kalameta.  Kalameta 
FKaulmet]  is  evidently  the  medium  betweea  the  Churmut  of' 

'''  The  Fortugaese  plundered  Guadd  and  Tela  li  erroneously  placed  on  die  Calamen^ 

Tcis  about  the  year    1578.      The   natifca  by  this  author ;  one  proof  either  that  it  i8  not 

caDed  Abindoa,  said  to  be  connected  with  the  our  Tds,  or  that  the  Portugucte  knew  Utttt. 

Maytagnes  or  Sanganians.    Manuel  y  Faria  ofthitcoait. 
y  Souaai  torn,  ii-  p.  373* 
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Robinson  and  the  K41ama  of  Arrian.  I  consider  this  station, 
therefore,  as  fixed  with  the  utmost  precision;  and  the  island 
Ashtola,  or  Kamine,  mentioned  by  Arrian  as  lying  oflf  this 
place,  completes  the  evidence. 

That  Kamine  '**  is  the  modem  Ashtola,   there  'caft  be  no 
doubt;  for  though  the  journal  places  it  about  seven  miles  from 
the  coast,  while  it  is  in  reality  double  that  distance,  this  ought 
not  to  appear  a  difficulty,  for  Nearchus  did  not  visit  **'  it.     It  is 
visible**'  from  Cape  Arraba,   and  perhaps  during  the  whole 
passage  to  KAlama ;  but,  in  judging  distances  by  the  eye,  pos* 
-^ibly   Nearchus  was  not  so  skilful    as  our   modem  seamen. 
Lieutenant  Porter  describes  Ashtola  as  nearly  three  miles  long, 
^vith  two  or  three  bays  on  the  north  side,  where  turtle  may  be 
xaught  in  great  abundance  :  the  passage  between  this  and  the 
main  is  clear;  but  on' the  south  side  there  is  a  rock  with  foul 
ground,  and  overfalls  for  twelve  miles.      From  the  same  me- 
moir we  have  an  account  of  the  coast  from  Cape  Arraba,  on  the 
*€ast  side  of  which  a  bay  '*^  runs  iu  so  deep  as  to  make  the  cape 
appear  like  an  island '%  with  a  smaller  one  that  has  shoaWater 
4>n  the  western  side.    The  coast  from  hence  to  the  westward  is 
very  craggy  for  seven  or  eight  miles,  being,  as  I  imagine,  the 
rtermination  of  that  branch  which  shoots  from  the  great  chain 
inland,  to  the  sea,  forming  the  bouitdary  between  the  territory 
of  the  Oritse  and  Gadrosia;  and  the  ri^e  to  this  branch  possibly 
xx)nmiences  at  Mordn. 

"•  Karnina.     Kanina.     Gron.  MS.  opt.  tli^a  of  Ptolemy  and  the  No9-ala  of  Arrian  urc 

'^7  Perhaps  Nearchus  did  visit  it  under  the  find  the  initial  and  final  syllables  of  Ashtola. 

name  of  Nosala,  as  will  appear  hereafter ;  for        '^^  Lieutenant  Porter,  p.  4. 

it  is  connected  with  a  story  of  enchantment ;         ''»  It  is  in  that  bay  I  place  the  anchorage. 

and  such  a  popular  error  is  still  current  on  the        '^  An  additional  reason  for  its  namc^  £a- 

^flast  in  regard  .to  Ashtola.     Between  the  As-  Gasica . 
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At  Kalama,  tlie  natives  were  disjwsed  to  be  hospitable  ;  they  • 
sent  a  present  of  fjsh  on  board,  and  some  sheep;  but  the  very 
mutton  was  fishy,  as  were  all  the  fowls  they  met  with  on  the 
coast:  neither  is  this  extraordinary,  for  there  was  no  herbage  to 
be  seen ;  and  the  animals,  as  well  as  the  inhabitants,  fed  on 
lish.  A  few  palm  trees  were  observed  about  the  village,  but  the 
dates  '**  were  not  in  season  '**• 

From  Kalama  they  set  sail  the  following  day,  and,  after  a     Ka7I7$ 
course  of  little  more  than  twelve  miles,  anchored  at  Karbis,     ^y  *J* 
.wliich  is  tlie  name  of  an  open  shore,  with  a  village  called  Kysa,    Village. 
about  two  miles  from  the  sea '".     The  inhabitants  fled  upon  the  Sixty-sccoad 

day. 

approach  of  tlie  ships,  and  nothing  was  found  in  the  place  but  Seventeenth 
the  boats  which  tlu3  wrrtched  fishermen  of  the  coast  used,  and      Kissa. 

some  goats  wli^ch  they  seized  and  carried  on  board.     Corn  they     

searched  for  without  success,  and  their  own  stock  ***  was  almost 
exhausted. 

The  following  day  they  doubled  a  cape  which  projected  nine 
miles  into  the  sea,  and,  after  getting  round,  anchored  in  a  safe 
liarbour  called  Mosarna. 

'*'  There  it  but  Uttlc  difference  in  the^ason  en  thii  or  the  neighbouring  coasts,  cannot  be 

of  the  date  becoming  ripe,  between  Bussora  ignorant  of  the  time  of  year,  when  the  date 

and  Kilama*    At  Bussora,  the  date  is  ripe  in  is  green.     I  know  not  how  to  suppose  that 

the  latter  end  of  August,  and  the  hanrest  is  this  can  be  the  case  in  a  northern  latitudct 

generally  gathered  and  finished  by  the  end  of  howerer  near  the  tropic,  in  December ;  nor, 

September.     Kalama,  in  this  respect,  is  pro-  on  the  other  hand,  could  I  easily  abandon  all 

bably  earlier  than  Bussonu    The  green  date  the  data^  by  which  I  have  determined  the  sea« 

tnakesits  first  appearance  at  Bussora  about  the  son  of  the  Toyige,  from  a  contradiction  of 

end  of  February,  or  the  beginning  of  March.  thi«  kind.     We  learn,  in  a  later  part  of  the 

Mr.  H.  Jones..  voyage,  that  dates  were  preserved  through  the 

•♦'  X^v^  in  the  text.     Green,  year. 

Jt  is  not  impossible  that  the  appearance  of        '^'  Gron.  MS.  opt.  Kissa. 
this  fruit  may  be  adduced  to  determine  the  sea«        '^  Probably  what  they  had  obtauncd  from 

jon  of  the  vopge ;  for  those  who  have  been  Lconnatus. 

I  I 
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As  Mosaraa  is  the  station  at  which  the  voyage  is  to  assvrme  a 

A  ASS  EN  CS« 

PosMn  new  appearance,  it  becomes  necessary  to  establish  the  site  of  it 
J[^*       with  precision ;  and  in  this  there  wouW  be  no  diflSculty  if  there 

Harboun  ^^^  ^^y  harbouF,  bay,  or  bight  within  a^  day's  course  from 
Six  ^^*  bird    ^^P^  Passence.     The  cape  we  cannot  be  mistaken  in,  as  the 

,  day.       island  of  Karnine,  or  Ashtola,  fixes  K^ama,  and  the;  course 

station,  from  thcncc ;  while  the  projection  of  Arrian's  nameless  cape 
ciLd*by  Ar.  corrcspouds  almost  exactly  with  that  assigned  to  Cape  Passence 
Wd*"^  *^    ^^  Posmee  by  Lieutenant  Porter ;  but  there  is,  in  fact,  no  har- 

bourhere,  or  what  might  be  deemed  an  harbour  *^*  even  for  a 

Greek  fleet,  represented  in  the  charts ;  and  Commodore  Robin^ 
son  assured  me  that  the  chart  of  his  sur\"ey  is  accurate.  If  so^ 
modern  geography  can  afford  us  no  assistance,  and  we  must  only 
suppose  that,  if  such  a  harbour  formerly  existed,  it  is  now 
choked  up.  That  there  was  one  can  hardly  be  doubted,  for 
Mosarna  is  comparatively  conspicuous,  being  mentioned  both 
by  Ptolemy  and  Marcian  as  the  boundary  of  Karmdnk  and 
Gadr6sia.  Where  to  fix  that  boundary  inland  may  be  a  diffi- 
culty ;  but  Arrian,  who  calls  the  country  inland  Gadr6sia,  and 
.the  coast  Icthy6phagi,  takes  no  notice  of  Karmdnia  till  he  comes 
to  Oape  Jask.  On  the  contrary,  Ptolemy  and  Marcian  con- 
sider the  whole  coast  as  Karmdnia  fitnn  Mosarna  to  Cape  Jask  ; 
and  from  thence  to  the  river  Bdgrada  in  the  gulph  of  Persia. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  my  present  purpose  is  to  shew  that  Mosarna 
must  be  placed  at  some  short  distance  to  the  westward  of  Cape 
Passence,  in  consequence  of  the  fleet  having  doubled  the  cape 
that  day,  and  come  to  an  anchor  near  it  ia  the  evening.    Arrian 

^^  if  Xtfiin  eMkparf  18  Arriau's  expitsuon  y  it  mtttnt  land-loclcdf  or  at  least  so  sheltered  a» 
to  be  a  quiet  harbour. 
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gives  no  number  of  stadia  for  this  day's  work,  except  his  men- 
tion of  the  extent  of  the  promontory ;  and  as  we  have  met  with 
the  same  omission  on  the  doubling  of  Cape  Irus  or  Monze, 
when  the  fleet  anchored  immediately  in  tlie  bay  which  joins  it, 
we  may  conclude  the  sanie  circumstance  took  place  upon  the 
present  occasion. 

There  is  a  passage  in  Lieutenant  Porter's  memoir,  which,  if  I 
understand  it  right,  confirms  the  position  I  assume  for  Mosama. 
"  Cape  Posmee  appears  like  the  top  of  an  old  barn  in  coming 
**  from  the  eastward,  but  varies  according  to  its  different  points 
^  of  view,  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  dehneate  as  exact  as 
**  possible ;  and  from  whence  is  formed  a  small  bay,  at  the  bot- 
"  tom  of  which  is  a  small  town  called  according  to  the  name  of 
*'  the  cape,  chiefly  inhabited  by  fishermen/'  Now  if  it  is  al- 
lowable to  interpret  (from  whence^)  from  Cape  Posmee,  that  is 
to  the  westward  of  Posmee,*  this  position  would  aniwer  exactly ; 
but  It  is  evident  the  chart  does  not  authorise  this,  for  the  chart 
places  the  village  of  Passence  or  Posmee  eastward  of  the  cape, 
and  in  the  bay  formed  by  the  projection ;  and  here,  if  the  text 
of  Arrian  had  not  been  positive  to  the  contrary,  I  should  have 
placed  Mosaraa. 

I  state  the  evidence  on  both  sides,  and  I  confess  my  disap* 
pointment  in  not  being  able  to  reconcile  the  apparent  diflerence, 
as  this  village  is  still  a  point  for  the  caravans  to  make  from 
within  land ;  and  the  dingies  ***,  or  vessels  of  the  country,  still 
resort  hither  for  dates,  cotton,  dried  hides,  and  salt-fish  ;  a  trade 
which  gives  a  relative  importance  to  the  place,  conformably  to 
mj  ancient  authorities, 

;*f  Lieutenant  Ppiter. 
I  J  2 
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At  Mosarna,  Nearchus  found  a  pilot  who  undertook  to  coir«- 
duct  the  fleet  to  the  gulph  of  Persia ;  he  was  a  native  of  Ga^ 
dr6sia,  and  from  the  name  (Hydrdkes)  given  him  by  Arrian,  I 
imagine,  an  inhabitant  of  Hydriakus,  a  town  near  the  bay  of 
Chiirbar  or  Chewabad,  which  I  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to 
mention.  The  minute  cii'cumstance  of  meeting  with  a  pilot  at 
this  place  denotes  something  more  commercial  than  any  thing 
that  has  yet  occurred  on  the  coast ;  and  Arrian  suggests,  that 
from  hence  to  the  gulph  of  Persia  the  voyage  was  more  practi- 
cable,  and  the  stations**'  better  known.  Upon  the  acquisi- 
tion **•  of  Hydrdkes,  or  the  Hydriakan,  two  circumstances  occur,, 
that  give  a  new  face  to  the  future  course  of  the  voyage ;  one  is, 
the  very  great  addition  to  the  length  of  each  day's  course ;  and 
the  other,  that  they  generally  weighed  during  the  night :  the 
former  depending  upon  the  confidence  they  acquired  by  having 
a  pilot  on  board  ;  and  the  latter,  on  the  nature  of  the  land 
breeze.  I  must  recur  to  both  these  circumstances  as  soon  as 
the  fleet  leaves  Mosama ;  but,  at  present,  I  shall  take  the  op- 
portunity of  laying  down  the  detail  of  this  coast  from  Mosarna- 
to  Badis,  where  it  ends,  by  forming  a  Table  from  Ptolemy  and 
his  copyist  Marcian,  compared  with  the  order  of  Arrian's  sta- 
tions, so  that  the  whole  of  our  ancient  authorities  may  be  ex- 
hibited at  one  view. 

•*'  Ti  1^  &Th  rSh  ^iu  x*^fTi  «»,  aXXi  *"  We  ooght  ta  collect  from  this,  pcrhapf, 
fi»XXoy  r»  mo^tal^ojjLtvaUf  IT^  Itl-  rw  HoKrot  tmt  that  the  ArabwDS  knew  this  coasf  as  far  at 
IlifanLov.  Which  Roo]^  translates :  Leisdlffi'  Mosama  well,  but  had  not  yet  proceeded 
etJi  to  hepmtstd^  ihwgh  much  morefammti  in  st&ry,  farther.  Hydraees  had  probably  sailed  ttith 
I  am  not  sure  that  I  render  o#o/ua^c^i»  right,  tliem..  So  far  therefore  aa  they  went,  the 
but  I  apprehend  it  means,  places  better  known,  coast  was  ttSiWfn  ivofM^ofxtfa,  It  is  possible 
in  opposition  to  those  obscure  coasts  or  villages  also  that  before  the'  age  of  Alexander  they  bad 
where  they  had  hitherto  landed.  Names  more  reached  the  coast  of  Malabar,  not  by  tracking 
famiriar  ;  at  least  I  have  not  written  nonsense*  the  coast  farther  than  Mosama,  but  by  stand- 
Porter  bcars'eTidctice  to  the  better  appearance  ing  across  from  this  point  with  the  moa* 
of  the  country  between  Churbar  and  Jask,  p.  9.  sobo. 
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In  this  Table  I  have  given  the  number  of  stadia  as  they  ap- 
pear in  Arriun  and  JMatcian  ;  but  as  all  Greek  numerals  are 
<lefective,  and  as  I  have  already  partly  accounted  for  the  inac- 
curacy of  Nearchus's  reckoning  on  this  coast,  so  1  imagine  the 
numerals  in  Marcian  '*^  arc  still  less  to  be  depended  on,  his  total 
rarely  agreeing  with  his  particulais,  and  his  order  of  names  not 
being  correct.  Equally  inaccurate  are  the  longitudes  of  Pto- 
lemy, and  yet,  from  a  comparison  of  the  three,  the  whole  may 
^dmit  of  regulation^  and  the  errors'  be  made  mutually  to  correct 
^ach  other :  of  this  something  more  will  be  said.  If  I  prefer 
the  authority  of  Arrian,  it  is  not  from  predilection,  but  because 
^earcUis's  journal,  standing  upon  each  day  s  work  in  the  order 
R  arose^  must  be  more  authentic  (if  we  have  a  faithful  copy  of 
it)  than  any  thing  Ptolemy  could  obtain  from  the  information 
^f  others. 

The  Table  commences  from  Mosama,  and  ends  at  Bombareek, 
the  Karpella  of  Ptolemy. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  supply  was  procured  for  the  fleet 
at  Mosama  but  water  "^,  and  perhaps  fish,;  but  taking  the  pilot 
on  board,   they  weighed  anchor  in  the  night,  and  proceeded 

forty-seven '''  miles  to  Baldrous.    The  length  of  this  da/s  course 

Bal6mus.  jg  g^^j^  ^g  j^j^g  not  occurred  before,  and  must  therefore  be  im- 
Sixty.fourth  puted  to  the  charge  Hydrdkes  had  taken  of  the  fleet ;  and  we 
Not  sSiu     shall  find,  on  some  of  the  following  days,  their  course  extended 

fiedy  but  al- 
lowed. 

Nineteenth         i6f  Marcian  himself  acknowledges  the  great        Dried  fish  he  specifies  as  an  article  of  trade ; 

sutiqn.        difficulty  of  giving  distances  accurately,  from  a  and  adds,  <*  Water  is  to  be  procured  here  in 

^     ^  variety  of  causes*  in  the  proem  to  Us  woili,  **  the  same  manner  as  at  Sommeany.     Goats 

wdl  worth  consulting.  **  alsoi  but  very  lean,  and  not  reasonable." 
^^  Km  vitff  ovT^Ai  h  nml  mXuti  iiueu  The  people  are  Blochees,  mJ  very  civU, 

And  if  Passencc  is  Mosama,   Lieutenant        '?'  SeTcs.hundred  and  fifty  stadia. 
Porter's  memoir  is  in  perfiect  correspondence. 
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to  even  fifty-five  or  sixty  miles ;  not  that  it  is  intended  to  assert 
that  these  measures  are  eorreet,  but  only  that  their  progress  was 
much  increased  and  perhaps  their  ideas  magnified  in  proportion. 
The  circumstance  of  their  sailing  in  the  night  is  likewise  to  be 
noticed,  for  though  this  may  have  occurred  accidentally  before, 
we  shall  how  find  it  a  prevailing  practice ;  and  as  this  is  an 
additional  proof  of  the  advantage  gained  by  the  acquisition  of  a 
pilot,  it  is  important  to  consider  the  cause  which  led  to  the 
adoption  of  this  practice. 

I  know  not  that  I  am  authorised  to  say,  it  is  an  universal 
cause,  but  doubtless  it  is  general^  that  in  every  region  within  the 
limits  of  the  trade  winds  or  monsoons,  a  land,  breeze  blows  dur- 
ing the  night,  and  a  sea  breeze  during  the  day.  Mr.  Marsden, 
in  his  History  of  Sumatra  *'%  has  given  a  curious  and  pliilosophir 
cal  account  of  the  means  by  which  these  effects  are  produced*. 
With  the  cause  I  am  not  concerned,  but  the  effect  is,  that^ 
"  on  the  west  coast  of  Sumatra,,  the  sea  breeze  usually  sets  in, 
"  after  an  hour  or  two  of  caJm,  about  ten.  in  the  forenoon,  and 
^  continues  till  near  six  in  the  evening ;  about  seven,  the  land 
^*  breeze  comes  off,  and  prevails  through  the  night,  till  towards 
**  eight  in  the  morning,,  when  it  gradually  dies  away  '"•**  This 
is  Mr.  Marsden'a  account";  and  if  his-  reasoning  upon  the  cause 
is  just,  as  apparently  it  is,  it  must  produce  the  same  effect 
wherever  the  same  circumstances  exist;  and  that  this  effect 
takes  place  upon  the  coast  where  we  arc  now  emf>loyed,  is  a  fact 
capable  of  proof. 

Captain  David  Rannie  *^*  mentions  the  land  breeze  upon  this 
coast,  as  well  as  those  of  Malabar  and  Guzerat ;  and  he  adds 

»»»  From  p.  15  to  p.  19.  '^  In  Mr.  Dalrymple'i  CoUectioih    p^  8;-^ 

•^'P.  16.  ctscq. 
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afterwards  '^^  exjM-essly,/'  if  a  land  wind  blows  fron)  these  coasts, 
*'  either  in  tlie  night  or  morning,  a  ship  working  along  may  de- 
***  pend  upon  a  sea  breeze,  or  at  least  a  wind  along  the  coast, 
"  from  the  north-westward '%  to  caiTy  her  in  shore  again,  and 
"  neithei-  is  the  land  or  sea  breeze  ever  attended  with  squalls  of 
>*  thunder  or  rain,  ;xs  the  land  winds  freciuently  are  on  every 
•^^  coast  of  India/' 

Here  is  a  collection  of  circumstances  dependant  on  the  in- 
yariable  course  of  nature,  which  throws  more  light  upon  the 
Journal  we  are  contemplating  than  could  have  been  expected  to 
be  obtained  at  the  distance  of  so  many  ages  ;  the  tranquillity  of 
the  sea,  the  advantage  of  diffei^nt  breezes,  and  the  security  of 
navigation,  all  contribute  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  voyage, 
jSLS  a  prelude  to  the  communication  with  India,  in  vessels  of  such 
£L  sort  as  must  probably  have  perished  on  any  other  coast  of 
^qual  extent :  but  there  is  a  peculiarity  in  Uiis  evidence  of  Cap- 
tain Rannie,  that  accounts  for  a  circumstance  in  the  voyage 
^vhich,  without  it,  would  have  been  inexplicable.  We  have 
&een  the  fleet  pass  two  capes,  Arraba  and  Posmee,  with  some 
symptoms  of  alarm  or  difficulty,  and  both  noticed  in  the  jour* 
nal;  but  we  are  now  approaching  a  third  at  Guadel,  which 
Arrian  never  mentions.  We  should  reasonably  be  surprised  at 
this,  as  the  doubling  of  a  cape  is  always  an  achievement  in  the 
estimation  of  a  Greek  navigator ;  but  having  now  a  native  pilot 
i)n  board  who  Iras  doubtless  accjuainted  with  the  nature  of  the 

•^  P.  88.  ^  nigfaty  tni  tbc  tea  breezes  lo  Ac  day  many 

«7»  «  Before  you  /lomt  to  Cape  Guadel,  "  times,*  and  also  a  current  setting  to  the 

^<  if  the  eastern  monsoon  leave  you  when  you  **  westward,  until  it  meet  with  the  current  off 

*<  cross  the  tropic,  your  hest  course  is  to  stand  **  the  gulph.''    J.  Thomtoni  in  Dalrymple's 

f*  in  for  the  shoret  and  so  ply  it  up  ;  because  Collectioni  p.  66. 

^  there  you  shall  have  the  land  breezes  in  th^ 
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winds,  it  is  evident  he  took  advantage  of  the  land  breeze  to  give 
the  fleet  an  offing,  and  an  head-land  was  no  longer  doubled  by 
creeping  round  the  shore  to  its  extreme  point.  This  is  cleariy 
the  reason,  why  we  hear  nothing  in  Arrian  of  Ptolemy's  Ala- 
bagium '",  or  Aldmbateir,  the  prominent  feature  of  this  coast ; 
the  difficulty  was  surmpunted  without  danger,  and  therefore 
passed  over  without  notice,  I  anticipate  this  observation  as  it 
is  connected  with  the  knowledge  ^f  the  winds,  which  we  have 
here  acquired,  and  with  the  skill  of  Hydr4kes,  who  wm  now 
on  board. 

Bal6mus  is  not  noticed  by  Ptolemy  or  Marcian,  nor  is  their 
Zorambus  mentioned  by  Arrian ;  if,  therefore,  it  had  stood  in 
the  journal  posterior  to  Bama,  instead  of  prior,  there  would 
have  been  little  doubt  of  its  correspondence  witlu  Zorambus. 
Even  now,  there  is  reason  to  suppose  it  the  same,  from  the  re- 
spective omissions;  and  if,  upon  these  grounds,  it  should  be 
thou^t  right  to  reduce  the  three  to  a  consistency  by  an  inver- 
sion ^  of  the  order,  Nearchus  might  claim  the  preference,  as 
his  journal  is  kept  from  day  to  day.  The  resemblance  of  names 
would  justify  the  following  correction,  upon  which  the  preceding 
Table  has  been  constoicted. 


*^  From  the  Ai«bic  fitide  Al  in  thisword, 
I  find  fircsh  proof  of  an  Arabian  navigation  on 
Hm  coast;  and  I  am  persuaded  that  Al^bagium 
and  AJUambateir  wiU  be  found  to  have  aa 
Arabic  etymology.' 

^  Howeyer  bold  these  transpositions  may 
appear,  they  are  justified  by  one  of  the  ftrong* 
est  instances  possible. 


In  estimating  the  Sti^mi  from  Cpptos  to 
BereiHce. 

Feotiof .  Tabula.      Itinerary. 


Coptosj 
Phcenicci 
Affi^oditos, 
Didymos, 
Sahn.  1184. 


rCoptos. 
J  Phoenico. 
\  Didyme. 
tA&odteo. 


K  K- 
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Barna* 
Dec.  5. 

Sixty-fifth 
day. 

Barada. 

Badara 
of  Ptolemy. 
Twentieth 

station. 


Ptolemy  and  Marcian. 
Mosarna. 


Bddara,  or  Barada. 

Zorambus. 

K6phas. 

Deren6bila. 

Al^mbateir. 


Arrian. 

Mosarna, 

BaI6mus. 

Barna. 

Dendrdbosa. 

K6phas. 


Ptolemy  and  Marcian 
reduced  to  Arrian^ 

Mosama. 

Zorambus* 

Barada. 

Deren6bila. 

Kdphas. 


Guadel. 


The  distances  are  omitted  in  both ;  those  of  Arrian  because 
they  are  evidently  too  large,  and  those  of  Marcian  because  they 
do  not  correspond.  The  real  distance  by  the  chart  is  not  more 
than  seventy  miles,  or,  with  allowance  for  the  coasts  eighty^ 
two ;  whereas  the  particulars  of  Arrian  make  the  total  one  hun- 
dred and  nine,  and  those  of  Marcian  sixty-two. 

Bal6mus  is  a  village  on  an  open  shore,  and  no  day  is  specified 
in  the  journal  till  they  arrived  at  Dendr6bosa.  A  day  is,  notr- 
withstanding,  allowed  to  each  station  which  is  named,  as  an 
error  is  of  less  importance  on  this  side  than  on  the  other,  and 
may  be  easily  conected,  if  the  excess  is  too  great,  when  Near- 
chus  joins  the  army  again  in  the  gulph. 

The  next  station  is  Barna,  twenty-five  miles  firom  Baldmus,  a 
village  only,  but  recommended  by  some  circumstances  of  dis- 
tinction ;  for  here  the  inhabitants  were  found  not  so  utterly  sa- 
vage in  their  manners  and  appearance^  and  some  cultivation, 
was  observed  both  of  fruit-trees  and  gardens.  The  pakn  is  men- 
tioned without  any  notice  of  its  fruit,  and  the  gardens  are  de- 
scribed as  producing  flowers  and  myrtle ''%  of  Avhich  they  made 
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chaplets  **** ;    indulging,    for   the  61*81   time  perhaps   since   the 
voyage  commenced,  one  of  their  native ''''  luxuries. 

From^Bama  the  fleet  proceeded'*'  twelve  miles,  to  Dendr6- 
bosa ;  and  here  the  ships  could  not  approach  the  shore,  but  rode      bosa 
at  anchor.     This  circumstance  may  induce  us  to  suppose,  that  Sixty-sixtK 
the  whole  course  from  Mosarna  to  this  place  is  the  course  of  aivJ^^^*- 
one  night,  and  to  the  evening  of  the  following  day;  if  so,  it  ^Y^*^^,^^' 
makes  thirteen  hundred  and  fifty  stadia,  or  eighty-four  miles.  ^^  Ptolemy. 

,  ^  '  &      •;  Twenty-first 

Both  the  distance  and  the  time  employed  are  to  be  admitted  station. 
with  some  reserve,  and  with  this  obsen^ation,  that  there  must 
be  an  excess  in  the  distance,  as  eighty-two  miles  would  carry 
us  to  Alambateir,  or  Cape  Guadel ;  and  Anian  has  still  four 
hundred  stadia  to  K6phas,  which  precedes  it.  Tliat  the  course 
is  only  the  work  of  one  night  and  day  I  am  inclined  to  believe, 
though  I  mark  it  otherwise  in  the  margin,  for  the  reason  al- 
ready given ;  and  this  is  the  more  probable,  as  the  fleet  is  said 
immediately  afterwards  to  have  weighed  from  hence  at  mid- 
night. 

That  Dendr6bosa  '•*  is  the  Derenobilla  of  Ptolemy,  and  that 
Ptolemy's  order  ought  to  be  inverted^  receives  the  sanction  of 
Hudson  *•';    who  says,  he  once  thought  the  same.     Why  he 

'"•  The  pleasure  which  the  Greeks  received  I  am  sorry  to  lose  a  circumstance  which  bears 
from  wreaths  and  chaplets  in  their  convivial  so  much  resemblance  to  the  manners  of  mo- 
hours,  is  too  notorious  to  insist  on.     The  ez-  dern  voyagers  ;  hot  I  think  the  middle  verb, 
pression,  as  it  stands  in  the  printed  copies,  is,  IvXiKi^rro,  confirms  the  reading  of  Gronovius. 
wAm^  a<p*  Jtw  rs^wfAara  tJcti  xw/utirnww  IwXe-  '"'  nipnrXflientyre^  intimates  a    cape   Of   pro- 
Kimo  ;  rendered,  fores  e  quihus  pagans  corollas  jection  here  ;  possibly  the  high  land  of  Daram 
iexehant  /  but  which  should  rather  be,  corolU  mentioned  by  Lieutenant  Porter. 
texebantur  faganls  innecteniU.     A  piece  of  gal-         '»'  The  change  of  letters  in  this  word  is 
lantry  cither  way,  not  unlike  that  of  British  justified  by  the  organs  of  speech,  and  exem« 
sailors  and  Ouheite  women.    But  Gronovius's  pliiied  in  T/pw,  Greek  ;  Tcncr,  Latin  ;  Ten- 
best  MS.  reads  xtl^i^t,   instead  of  xab/xvrtKn,  der,  English. 
sbcir  own  bcaJ,    not  the  head  of  the  villagers.         *"^  Hudson  Gcog.  Min.  Marcian,  p.  23. 
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changed  his  opiDion  does  not  appear^  but  the  name  dilfe#9  no^ 
more  in  reality  than  Dcrea-6bosa,  Deren^foolsy  Deren^biia^ 
and  1  imagine  Deren^  the  constitoeBt  part  of  the  namey*  b  still 
preserved  in  the  Darani^  or  Duram^  of  Lieutenant  Porter,  whd 
places  tliis  as^  a  high  land  on  a  part  of  the  coast  between  Cap9 
Passence  and  Guadel,  ki  a  situation  which  would  correspoad 
with  I>eFen-6bosa ;  as  I  conjecture  Sliied  and  Muddy  Vcsk 
would  agree  with  the  other  names  of  Arrian>  if  they  had  been 
inserted  in  Commodore  Robinson^s  chart. 

From  Dendr6bo8a  the  fleet  weighed  at  midnight,  atnd  reachefik 
K6pha8*%  after  a  passage  of  twenty^ve  miles.  And  here  * 
variety  of  difficulties  arise,  which  I  despair  of  solving  to  th# 
satisfaction  of  the  reader.  I  place  K6pbas  to  the  eastward  (4 
Aldmbateir,  or  Cape  Guadel,  because  Ptdemy,  Mercian,  and^ 
Arrian,  all  concur  'm  the  same  .assertion;  but  de  la  Rocheftte 
carriesi  it  to  the  westward,  into  the  bay  formed  by  the  projectiofii 
of  that  headland.  This  can  hardly  be  justified  in  oppo»tion  tx> 
all  the  ancient  authority  we  have^  however  obscure  it  may  b©.. 
This  cape  is  the  most  conspicuous  feature  upon  the  whole  coasts 
and  forms  the  termination  eastward  of  a  vast  imaginary  bay^ 
which  Ptolemy  calls  Parag6n  Sinus,  and  the  author  of  the 
PeriplAs,  Terabd6n.x  The  western  extremity  they  place  at  Kar- 
pella  *•*,  so  that  if  the  existence  of  this  bay  were  established,  it 
would  be  near  tiiree  hundred  miles  across  j  but  it  does  not  exist. . 


^  Ptolemy  appeal*  to  u«e  ihk-  naafie  as 
a  ploraK  Ktifana.  It  occurs  bat  once  in  Ar- 
rian,  and  then  without  an  article  j  but  Marctao 
uaes  it,  awi  M  Km^mt^p,  which  ^marks  K6pha3 
as  the  right  name. 

*w  Upon  consulting  other  passage*  o£  Pto- 
lemy,  it  does  not  appear  thati  he  uses  leixxpf 
precisely  as.  t  bty.    His  K^voi  nMkAtnn  in  the 

7: 


gulph  of  Persia,  is  not  a  bay  :  but  Franc  Win,. 
when  at  Maskat,  uses  a  peculiar  expression — 
^  Cape  Rosalgati  which  is  opposite  the  Scin-^ 
**  Jkut  GtJpb  ;**  apparently  giving  support  to 
the  idea  of  calling  that  sea  a  gulph  which  lies 
between  the  coast  of  Arabia  and  Scindy,  in 
which  the  entrance  into  the  gulph  of  Persia  is 
disregarded.     See  Francklin's  Toor,  p.  ^5., 
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The  €(MM  a^i  gcifltfy,  ki<k^^  aboat  half  a  degree  towards  the 
Afort^9  ckmng  i%»  whole  course;  aiid  thoagfa  there  are  two  or 
tiiree  st»ali  indentoresy  there  is  no  general  curvature  whatsoefer. 
The  mistake  of  Ptoieny  (of  far  less  magnitude  than  his  error  in 
fegard  to  the  peninstila  of  India)  admits  of  a  solution  nearljr 
self^eyident ;  for  the  fleets  from  Egypt  which  sailed  with  the 
RKxnsooD  from  the  promontory  Sy^gros  in  Arabia,  if  they  erer 
made  the  coast  of  Gadrdsia^  made  it  at  this  cape  of  Alambateir, 
as  a  point  of  eminence,  and  left  alh  the  coast  from  Cape  Jask 
on  their  left  out  of  sight ;  this  naturally  raised  the  idea  of  a. 
curve  inwards,  because  no  land  wa^  seen ;  and  if  Ptolemy  knew 
any  thing  of  Such  vessels  as  sailed  from  the  gulph  of  Persia,  of 
if  any  did  in  reality '•*  sail,  they  also,  from  the  moment  they 
doubled  Cape  Jask,  took  advantage  of  the  monsoon^  and  did 
not  creep  along  the  shore  like  the  fleet  of  Nearchus,  but  stood 
off  from  one  headland  to  another,  and  avoided  the  interruption 
which  the  land  winds  o*  the  nature  of  the  shore  presented*  It 
is,  therefore,  the  discovery  of  Hippalus,  the  knowledge  of  the 
monsoons,  which  preceded  the  age  of  Ptdemy  **^,  that  gave  a 
different  idea  of  this  coast  to  the  mariners  of  his  time,  from 
whose  idformation  he  drew  his  plan  of  this  great  bay ;  and  it  is 
modem  geography  alone  which  has  destroyed  his  curve,  and 
restored  the  right  line  of  Nearchus.  So  consistent  is  truth,  and 
50  erroneous  is  conjecture. 

*•  They  did  sftil  ra  «  iHcr  tgc,  «t»pp«iw  37S 

|ft>m  Cosmtt.    His  friend  met  theto  at  Ccy*  264 

Ion,  possibly  from  Keish*  ' 

^  Ptolemy's  JofJgitude  of  Karpefla,  94*,  114  differesee* 

Bit.  22^  J</';     of   Alabagiuiii)    loiS    ^^  Agatn^    Ptolemy  has  a  degrees   betwecir 

ff^  (/«  Karpdk  and  Kanthapts,  which  Marcian  csti* 

But  7^  at  69J  miles  \<J^^6\  miks  |   M  54  mates  at  f 000  stadia,  by  which  it  should  s 

ill  ht.  25^,  is  37S  miles,  wheieas  the  real  dis*  Marciaa  reckoned  500  stadia  to  a  degree 
taace  is  only  264, 
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IVe  shall  find,  however,  that  the  general  arrangement  af 
names  in  both  these  authors  corresponds;  and  though  it  is 
highly  extraordinary  that  no  notice  of  Cape  Guadel  occurs  in 
Arrian,  still  as  Ptolemy  places  Kuiza  immediately  to  the  west- 
ward of  Aldmbateir,  and  K6phas  to  the  east,  we  must  admit 
that  the  Kuiza  of  Arrian,  coming  next  in  succession  to  Kdphas, 
naturally  concludes  A14mbateir  between  the  two,  and  reconciles 
both  *"  authors  happily  to  each  other. 


CAPE    GUADEL  *^. 


ALABAGEION 


190 


Longitude 
by  Ptolemy, 
by  MacCluer, 
add. from  Ferro, 


ALAMBATEIR    OF    PTOLEMY. 

^       ^  ^         Latitiide 
101    0  0 
60  34  0 


78  14  0 
Ptolemy  corrected  by  GosselUn,  72    0  0. 


O  /ft 

20  0  0 
25  7  0 


17  40  0  n  Robinson,        25  4  0 


There  is  some  great  error  '^  in  the  copies  of  Ptolemy  here,  for 
Kyiza  is  placed  15'  to  the  east  of  Alabagium,  although  it  is  to 


'"  Marcian,  as  the  copyist  of  Ptolemy,  is 
always  included  in  this  estimate. 

'^  Called  Guader  and  Gauden  by  Purchase 
and  Mekran  Masquerano,  vol.  i.  495. 

"**  The  Western  point  of  Guttar  Bay  is 
called  Bagia  ;  and  the  etymology  of  that 
word  would  explain  Ala-Bag  ion,  in  which 
the  Arabic  Al  is  visible.  This  is  Ptolemy*t 
own  "word.  AUmbateir  is  from  Marcian»  and 
the  Latin  copies ;  and  A'mbateir  is  not  without 
a  relation  to  Bagion,  if  it  were  discoverable. 


Mr.  Jones  adds,  I  would  venture  to  offer, 
tin  a  better  is  foilnd,  oirtfUJ!  Al-pa-e-gah, 
"  The  foot  of  land,"  otherwise,  the  low  land. 

Quere,  whether  Pa  does  not  explain  what 
has  been  said.«bout  Ba  and  Da  ?  the  head  of 
ike  promontory,  in  contradistinction  to  tfie 
foot  of  the  promontory  ?  At  Ba-gasira  Arrian 
has  a  town  named  Pa-sira,  supposed  by  d'An- 
ville  to  be  a  corruption  of  Pa-gasira. 

*«'  This  is  capable  of  proof  from  Mardan^ 
who  wriifes. 
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the  west  of  it ;  and  Bagfa  Prom,  in  the  same  longitude  with 
Alabagium,  though  it  is  a  whole  degree  to  the  west. 

The  head  of  Cape  Guadel  stretches  out  parallel  with  the  coast 
like  the  Pharos  of  Alexandria,  and  being  joined  to  the  main  by 
a  neck  of  land  not  half  a  mile  over,  makes  two  bays,  one  to  the 
eastward  and  the  other  on  the  opposite  side ;  that  on  the  west 
is  larger  and  more  sheltered,,  with  twelve  or  thirteen  fathoms  at 
the  entrance,  and  shoaling  to  the  mpper  part;  'the  town  of 
Guadel  is  situated  close  under  the  north  side  of  the  cape.  The 
bay  on  the  east  is  small^  and  not  well  sheltered,  in  which,  how- 
ever, we  must  suppose  K6phas  to  lie,  and  possibly  near  the 
point  marked  at  its  entrance  from  the  east.  Mr,  Dalrymple 
has  enabled  me  to  present  the  reader  with  a  plan  of  this  bay, 
and  the  soundings  will  shew,  that  in  whatever  part  of  it  we  place 
K6phas,  there  is  a  sufficient  depth  of  water  for  Greek  gaUies ; 
possibly,  at  the  favourable  time  of  the  year  when  Nearchus 
sailed,  such  shelter  as  the  shore  itself  afforded  was  ample  se- 
curity. Between  this  bay  and  the  other  on  the  western  side 
there  is  a  neck  which  joins  the  peninsula  to  the  main,  and  which 
has  been  fortified  by  a  wall  '^  with  towers.  There  are  still  the 
remains '''  of  a  town  built  with  stoncj  but  the  present  inhabitants 
live  in  mat  houses,  and  trade,  which  has  been  formerly  con- 
siderable, is  now  ruined  by  the  miserable  state  of  the  country '•*. 
Water  is  procured  here  by  opening  pits  on  the  beach ;  goats^ 
sheep,  and  fowls  are  likewise  to  be  purchased.     These  circum-^ 

From  Bagia  to  Kyiza,  350  itadia.  '»'  Poeaibly  a  work  of  the  Portuguese,  who 

to.  Alabagium,  400  had. a  ecttlcmcnt  here,  if  not  of  more  ancient 

.  date. 

^  1  ^50  ''^  Lieutenant  Portcr'a  Memoir..  / 

81  miles.  '^  Hamilton  mcntiona  this  decline  in  hit 

The  real  distance  is  70  miles.,  time. 
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gtances,  insignificant  in  themselves,  are  of  some  consequence  i^ 
navigators;  and  induce  a  probability  that  conveniencies  were 
more  attainable  here  in  former  ages  than  at  present.  Grood 
water  is  a  commodity  specified  in  the  journal,  which  adds,  that 
the  place  was  inhabited  by  fishermen,  who  were  possessed  of 
small  and  wretched  boats,  which  they  managed  with  a  paddle 
instead  of  an  oar.  The  expression  is  characteiistic,  for  Arrian 
says,  it  was  like  digging  the  water  with  a  spade ;  and  whoever 
has  seen  the  New  Zealand  canoe,  in  Cook's  first  voyage,  can 
hardly  conceive  the  idea  represented  with  mor^  precision. 

No  where  have  I  found  more  difficulty  to  render  the  narrative 
consistent,  thaii  firom  Mosama  to  this  place.  Mosama  I  have 
fixed  by  the  neighbourhood  of  Ashtola  and  Cape  Posmee,  and 
K6phas  is,  I  hope,  established  by  means  of  Ptolemy,  and  the 
position  he  gives  to  Aldmbateir ;  the  distances  appear  incapable 
of  correction ;  on  this  head  I  have  confessed  my  inaWlity  to  ob- 
tain the  truth,  and  must  hope  for  indulgence  where  the  means 
of  information  are  so  deficient. 

Two  islands  are  noticed  by  Ptolemy  and  Marcian  in  this 
•neighbourhood;  one  called  Pola,  Polla,  or  palla,  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  coast,  for  which  I  can  find  nothing  equivalent; 
and  another  named  Lib^,  Liba,  or  Zibe,  close  to  Aldmbateir ; 
the  latter  I  conclude  to  be  nothing  more  than  this  very  penin- 
sula of  Guadel  before  us,  which  may  have  been  an  island  ••*  till 
connected  with  the  main  by  the  increase  of  the  neck  of  land,  or 
might  be  considered  as  such,  like  the  Pharos  of  Alexandria. 

'»'  Seen  possibly  as  an  island  at  sea^  from  **  joins  it  to  the  continent  is  low,  narrow,  and 

the  lowness  of  the  coast.  **  composed  of  «aad.    This  observation  Ib  also 

"  The  appearance  of  C.  Guadel  justifies  "  applicable    to    Cape   Arubah/'     Captain 

**  the  idea  that  it  may  hate  been  an  ishnd  at  Blair. 
«<  an  early  period  ;  for  the  neck  of  land  which 
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From  K6phas,  in  the  eastern  bay  of  Guadel,  the  fleet  sailed 
early  "^  in  the  evening,  and,  after  a  course  of  fifty  miles,  reached 
Kuiza,  which,  by  the  distance  specified,  ought  to  be  the  Noa     r-~- 
Point  of  Lieutenant  Porter,  forming  the  entrance  of  Guttar  Bay    .^^c.  8.' 
from  the  eastward  :  but  if  we  are  to  suppose  that  the  eityht  hun^    "'dly?  ^ 
dred  stadia,  mentioned  for  this  day's  work,  exceed  as  much  as     Kyez!? 
those  of  former  days,  we  must  place  Kuiza  '^^  on  the  coast  some-     TwlnT^* 
what  short  of  Noa  Point ;  and  for  this  there  is  a  suflScient  reason  ^^^  "tatioii. 
from  the  next  day's  course  of  four  hundred  stadia,  which  would  ^ 

be  evidently  too  much  for  the  termination  we  must  allot,  M ar- 
cian  (if  his  numbers  are  of  any  value)  places  Kuiza  at  fifty  '*• 
miles  from  A14mbateir,  or  Cape  Guadel. 

A  plan  of  Guttar  Bay  is  given  in  the  general  Chart,  No.  I. 
and  will,  by  the  allowance  here  made,  answer  in  position  to  the 
transactions  which  are  to  take  place  on  the  following  dav. 

At  Kuiza  the  men  could  not  land,  as  it  was  an  open  shore 
with  a  great  surf  "^ ;    they    therefore    took  their   meal  **  on 
board  at  anchor,    and  then  weighing,    proceeded  upwards  of    • 
thirty  miles  to  a  small  city  placed  on  an  eminence,  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  shore. 


This  nameless  city  is  not  without  features  to  distinguish  it ;   Sixtr-ninth 
for  Lieutenant  Porter  says,  though  the  land  round  the  bay  is  so     Twcliy- 

fourth 

'••About  the   first  watch;    six  o'clock,  to   Khudar;    the   Oriental  orthography  for    *  station. 

This  18  the  third  inetance  of  weighing  at  Guttar  according  to  Otter,  vol.  ii.  p.  409.  ■ 

nigbt.  '••  At  eight  stadia  to  a  mile»    Marcian's 

•s"  See  the  Table,  where  it  is  assumed  that  numbers  agree  with  Arrian's,     Fifty  miles. 

Nearchus  reckons,  between  Kuiza  and  Tahnc-        'w  ^^;„^     if  ^h^re  was  a  surf,  it  is  anad- 

na,  from  the  extreme  points  of  each  bay ;  that  ditional  reason  for  placing  KuCza  prerious  ta 

is,  from  the  eastern  point  of  Guttar  Bay  to  Noa  Point. 

the  western  point  of  Churbar,  **•  llnrKnrotioirro,  is  not  precise  enough  to 

Kuidsa,  or  Kuisda,  as  this  word  would  be  specify  an  evening  meal,  but  is  apparently  so* 

written  in  Greek  letters^  approaches  very  near 

LL 
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tow,  that  you  can  neither  see  the  other  side  noF  the  bottom  of 
the  bay,  from  Noa  Point ;  yet  there  is  a  hummock  or  two 
visible  which  appear  hke  islands,  and  one  of  these  hummocks 
we  may  assume  for  the  eminence  ^'  of  Arrian  upon  which  this 
city  was  situated.  "  We  found,''  says  Lieutenant  Porter,  "  a 
"  small  town  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  inhabited  by  fishermen/' 
Is  it  not  a  whimsical  coincidence,  that  at  the  distance  of  two 
thousand  years,  an  English  navigator  should  find. a  town  with- 
out a  name,  as  well  as  Nearchus  ?  I  do  not  build  upon  this  ; 
nor  do  I  assert,  that  the  town  I  am  looking  for  stands  where 
the  present  town  does  ;  this  is  doubtless  Guttar ;  but  I  can  place 
Nearchus's  town  any  where  in  the  bay  that  the  position  of  a 
hummock  Avill  justify,  and  I  rather  suppose  on  the  western  side, 
as  Lieutenant  Porter  appears  to  have  viewed  the  hummocks  as 
he  entered  the  bay  from  the  east. 

When  the  fleet  reached  this  place,  it  was  totally  without 
bread  or  grain  of  any  kind  ;  and  Nearchus,  from  the  appearance 
of  stubble  in  the  neighbourhood,  conceived  hopes  of  a  supply  if 
he  could  find  means  of  obtaining  it ;  but  he  perceived  that  he 
could  not  take  the  place  by  assault ;  and  a  siege,  the  situation 
he  was  in,  rendered  impracticable.  He  concerted  matters, 
therefore,  with  A'rchias,  and  ordered  him  to  make  a  feint  of 
preparing  the  fleet  to  sail,  while  he  himself  with  a  single  vessel, 
pretending  to  be  left  behind,  approached  the  town  in  a  friendly 
manner,  and  was  received  hospitably  by  the  inhabitants.  They 
came  out  to  receive  him  upon  his  landing,  and  presented  liim 
with  baked  fish,  (the  first  instance  of  cookery  he  had  yet  seen 
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en  the  coast,)  accompanied  with  cakes  ****  and  dates  *^'.  These 
he  accepted  with  proper  acknowledgments,  and  informed  them 
he  wished  for  permission  to  se^  the  town  :  this  request  was 
granted  without  suspicion ;  but  no  sooner  had  he  entered,  than 
he  ordered  two  of  his  archers  to  take  post  at  the  gate,  and  then 
mounting  the  wall  contiguous,  with  two  more  and  his  inter- 
preter, he  made  the  signal  for  A'rchias,  who  was  now  under 
weigh,  to  advance.  The  natives  instantly  ran  to  their  arms; 
but  Nearchus,  having  taken  an  advantageous  position,  made  a 
momentary  defence  till  A'rchias  was  close  at  the  gate ;  when 
ordering  his  interpreter  to  proclaim,  that  if  they  wished  their 
city  to  be  preserved  from  pillage,  they  must  deliver  up  their 
corn,  and  all  the  provisions  which  the  place  afforded,  he  pre- 
pared for  the  encounter.  ITicse  terms  were  not  rejected,  for  the 
gate  was  open,  and  A'rchias  ready  to  enter ;  he  took  charge  of 
this  post  immediately  with  the  force  which  attended  hijn,  and 
Nearchus  sent  proper  officers  to  examine  such  stores  as  were  in 
the  place,  promising  the  inhabitants  that,  if  they  acted  ingenu- 
ously, they  should  suffer  no  other  injury.  Their  stores  were 
immediately  produced,  consisting  of  a  kind  of  meal  ^  or  paste 
made  of  fish,  in  great  plenty,  with  a  small  quantity  of  wheat 
and  barley*    ^JThis,  however  insufficient  for  his  wants,  Nearchus 

••*  xiixfjuetra.  ix(y».  *"♦  This  18  not  more  extraordinary  than  that 

*«  These  cakes  arc,  I  conceive,  the  very  sort  cattle  should  eat  fish,  as  mentioned  ahove  ;  or 

**  of  bread  made  use  of  to  this  day  all  along  this  than  the  Caviar  of  the  Wolga.    Lieutenant 

**  coast,  and  called  Aps.    They  arc  flat,  and  Porter  reports,  p.*  13,  that  at  Mascat  in  Ara- 

<<  baked  in  a  round  earthen  oven,  by  being  bia  they  make  a  mixture  of  fish  and  dates  with 

'<  stuck  against  the  sides  of  it."     Mr.  H.  a  kind  of  earth  and  water,  which  the  cattle 

Jones.  cat  as  their  common  food,  and  it  is  extremely 

**^  This  does  not  specify  the  season  of  the  fattening, 

ripe  fruit.    They  might  be  dried.  Sec  infra. 
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received,  and,  abstaining  from  farther  oppression,  returned  on 

board  with  his  supply.     The  fleet  hauled  off  to  a  caj)e  in  the 

Bagia.     neighbourhood  called  Bagta,  and  there  anchored  at  no  great 
Twenty. 6fth  distaucc,  as  I  conclude  *^S  from  the  town. 

TTie  circumstance  of  a  cape  here  determines,  in  my  opinion, 
the  correspondence  of  all  particulars  relating  to  this  place  ;  for 
this  cape  must  be  the  western  point  of  Guttar  Bay,  and  all  the 
circumstances  unite  in  giving  a  position  to  this  nameless  town 
on  the  western  side  of  the  bay,  as  I  have  done. 

Lieutenant  Porter  writes,  "  The  bay  ***  is  large  and  deep,  with 
."  shoal  water,  and  in  crossing  right  over  from  Noa  Point, 
"  a  lump  is  seen  on  the  opposite  shore,  with  an  island  nearly 
"  under  it,  and  a  little  bay  called  Bucker  Bundar  '^,  where  the 
"  natives  fish,  and  where  the  Sanganian  pirates  often  lie  in  wait 
"  for  the  small  vessels  that  trade  along  the  coast.''  To  this 
lump  I  had  looked  for  the  eminence  on  which  the  town  stood, 
but  it  is  inland,  and  stands  on  the  high  ground  behind.  I  have 
little  doubt,  however,  that  this  lump  directed  Nearchus  as  the 
first  point  seen  across  the  bay,  and  led  him  to  the  town  itself. 
And  if  it  is  thought  extraordinary  that  he  does  not  mention  a 
bay  here,  it  is  not  more  so  than  his  omission  of  Cape  Guadel, 
and  it  ought  to  be  observed,  that  when  he  calls  Bagla  a  cape, 
a  cape  necessarily  implies  an  indenture  on  one  side  or  the 
other. 

From  these  various  deductions  I  consider  this  nameless  town 

***  No  'dtttance  is  mentioned,  and  it  appears  Mr.  Jones  adds,  I  should  suspect  Bockar 

like  immediate  anchoring,   after  leaving  the  Bunder  ought  to  be  written  Beker  Bunder. 

town.  The  word  Beker  has  a  variety  of  significations, 

^  Memoir,  p.  7.  some  of  which  arc  probable  to  be  given  at 

^  A  Klation  may  be  suspected  between  names  to  a  Bay  or  Bunder. 

Bucker  and  Bagta,  Buckab. 
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and  Guttar  Bay  as  identified  ^  and  I  now  return  to  attend  the 
fleet  on  its  progress. 

But  before  I  enter  upon  the  remainder  of  the  course  from 
Bagta  to  Badis,  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  general  view  of  the 
coast,  in  order  to  dispose  of  the  intertnediate  stations  which 
Nearchus,  from  the  distress  of  the  fleet,  had  Uttle  opportunity 
of  describing;  and  on  which,  consequently,  the  scantiness  of 
the  journal  leaves  great  obscurity.  K6phas,  A14mbateir,  Kuiza^ 
and  Bagta,  corresponding  in  the  three  authors,  conduct  us 
safely  to  this  point ;  and  thus  far  there  can  bp  no  error,  unless  I 
have  assumed  Bagia  for  the  western  point  of  Guttar  Bay  in* 
stead  of  the  eastern :  but  the  reasons  already  given  are  more 
than  sufficient  for  the  occasion. 

I  am  now  to  take  the  departure  of  the  fleet  from  this  station 
of  Bagta,  and  the  first  step  to  T41mena  is  the  greatest  difficulty ; 
for  the  distance  given  by  the  journal  between  Bagia  and  T41- 
mena  is  a  thousand  stadia,  or  sixty-three  miles,  an  estimate 
which  carries  Tdllnena  beyond  Churbar  Bay,  and  which,^  if  a 
remedy  is  sought  by  commencing  the  course  from  Noa  Pointy . 
encroaches  as  much  on  the  previous  measures  as  the  contrary 
supposition  does  upon  the  subsequent  part  of  the  coast.  I  had, . 
however,  originally  fixed  Tdlmena  at  Churbar,  Kanasida  at  the 
Tanka,  Kanatfe  at  Kalat,  Troisi  at  a  creek,  and  Dagasira  at  a 
headland  previous  to  Mucksa  ** ;  but  by  means  of  fresh  inform^ 

**'  There  can   be  no  poNibility  of  error,  eastward  of  Noa  Pobt.    £?en  upon  this  sup- 

vnlest  it  should  be  thought  worth  while  to  pay  position^  tfiere  can  be  no  greater  enoor  than  • 

attention  to  the  stadia  of  Mardan.  He  reckons  the  breadth  of  the  bay;  and  the  numbers  of 

twenty -Eve  miles  from  Alambateirto  Kuiza»  Marcian  are  too  disputable  to  ground  this 

and  sixteen  from  Kuiza  to  Kasia^  f .  e,  Bagia.  alteration  upon  them. 

This  would  make  Bagia  and  Noa  Point  the        ^  The  Charts  Now  I«  will  give  all  theses 

fniyp  I  a(id  place  the  nameless  town  of  Arrian  positions.. 
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ation  collected  from  Otter,  I  have  been  induced  to  alter  this 
arrangement,  and  abandon  the  measures  of  the  journal.  The 
following  discussion  I  submit,  with  some  degree  of  hesitation, 
to  such  as  may  be  disposed  to  examine  a  question  which, 
though  not  important,  has  at  least  research  and  novelty  to  re- 
commend it. 

The  three  ^'^  following  stations  in  Arrian  are  Tdlmena,  Kana« 
sida,  and  Kanatfe ;  and  in  the  series  of  Ptolemy  there  is  a 
Kandriakes,  answering  to  Tdlmena;  if,  therefore,  we  assume 
Kandriakes  for  Tajmena,  we  obtain  three  successive  names,  of 
which  Kan  is  the  initial  component  part.  Now  it  appears  from 
Otter,  that  the  Oriental  accounts  which  specify  the  rivers  of  the 
Mekran,  employ  the  adjunct  Kienk  or  Kenk,  as  the  Persians 
useAb**'  or  Roud,  to  express  a  river;  thus  we  have  Kiour- 
Jcienk,  Nehenk,  and  Kiechenk*'*,  all  of  which  d'Anville  has 
adopted  in  his  map  **'  of  Mekran,  and  given  them  the  course 
assigned  by  Otter.  But  this  term  takes  two  different  appear* 
ances  in  its  derivation  from  the  original  form,  Dsjenk  passing, 
by  one  process,  from  Sj  into  Chienk,  Kienk,  Kenk,  Ken, 
Kende,  and  Kande ;  and,  by  another,  from  D  into  Dienk, 
Denk,  and  Danke.  In  its  first  form,  it  is  connected  possibly 
with  Tchen,  Chcu ;  with  the  Ganga,  tlie  Ganges,  the  Kishen- 
donga,  and  the  Sevi-Gonga  of  India:  in  its  second,  Denk 
furnishes  the  Samy-Dak6  of  Ptolemy,  which  is  the  Danke  or 
Tanka*"*  river  of  the  modern  charts  on  this  coast.    This  term,  in 

aio  There  arc  four  in  reality,  for  a  namclew  Jirbc,  the  skin  for  water  used  in  caravans,  and 

one  is  placed  between  Kanasida  and  Kanate^  Chienk,  Jicnk,   into  Dienk,   Denk^    by  the 

which  is  possibly  the  modem  Godeim.  same  analogy  as  Jumna  into  Diamuna. 

"*  Ab-Schirin,  Ab-Argoun,  Roud-chioar.  "^  Asie  premiere  partie. 

»"  Chienk,  Chcnk,  pass  into  Kienk,  Kenk,  "*  Written  Tanqua  by  Ressendc.  Pbrtug* 

iby  an  Dnental  Tariationi  at  Kirbe,   Girbc,  and  Tanqua  Banqua,  the  white  riven 
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one  or  other  of  these  shapes,  appears  the  most  ancient  express 
sioii  for  a  river  of  any  that  occurs ;  and  it  may  be  easily  shewn 
that  Ptolemy  knew  of  its  various  orthography  and  its  meaning ; 
for  he  writes  both  Samy-Dak6  and  Samy-Kad6,  and  he  inter--* 
prets  Kand-ridkes  by  Hudr-idkes  *'*,  evidently  from '^T^ojp,  the 
Greek  term   for   water.      Upon   consulting  Otter,    I  find  a 
stream  in  this  neighbourhood  called  Kie-Chek  "^  which  may  be 
interpreted  the  river  of  Ki6  or  Guie,  an  inland  town  at  some 
distance"^  from  the  coast,    and  I   cannot  help  thinking  that 
Ptolemy's   Kandriakes   is   a   transposition   of   the   same   Avord 
Kande-Kie,  or  Kandre-Kie,.  for  Kie-Kande.    Otter  says,  this 
river  falls  into  the  sea  between  Khudar  and  Pichin.     Pichin*'*  is 
not  discoverable,  but  Khudar  is  Guttar  Bay,  which  the  fleet 
has  noAv  just  left,  and  if  Pichin  is  to  the  westward,  we  liave  the 
mouth  of  this  river  falling  into  the  sea  betvveen    Guttar  and 
Churbar,  corresponding  with  the  Kandridkes  of  Ptolemy.     If  it 
were  now  possible  to  identify  the  Tdlmena  of  Arrian  with  this 
Kandridkes,  the  journal  would  be  clear ;  but  Talmena  lias  no 
allusion  to  a  river ;  it  sigTkifies  a  mined  *"•  fort,  and  that  is  an 

***  It  is  cxtraordmary  that  the  wild  gco-  it,   in  Hebrevr,-  a  ruiooua  heap  ;    and  from 

graphy  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus  mentions  an  hence,  perhaps,  Arabic  or  Persic.     That  such 

Hydriakus  in  Karmania,     Lib.  xxiii.  p.  462.  ruins  were  as  common  on  the  coast  former!/ 

*'•  It  is  true   that   Otter    considers   Kic-  as  at  present,  there  can  be  little  doubt ;  for  the 

Chck  as  a  fort }  and  yet  he  writes,  Lt  Kiour^  Bclootchcs  from  the  eastward,  and  the  native 

Kienk  recoii  dusit  feau  de  Kic-CheL     Chek  is  Gadr68ian8  are  both  tribes  of  plunderers*    The 

Chcnk,  or  Kienk.  very  next  station  at  Kanasida  is  noted  by  the 

*"  Five  days  or  a  week's  distance  :  one  hun-  journal  as  a  ruined  city.      Thus  has   rapine 

dted  or  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles.  joined  with  avidity  to  desolate  this  coast  in  aU 

**•  D'Anville  gives  Pichen  a  situation  such  ages.     See  Pafkhurst  in  voce  H /D*  Talah  ; 

as  is  required ;  but  I  apprehend  has  only  Ot-  and  JJ7J3)  Massam,  an-  inhabited  place ;   but 

ter's  authority ;  for  I  do  not  Hnd  Fichin  in  At  the  last  is  dubious. 
Edrissi-  A  deity  of  the  Britons,  derived,  according 

"•  Mina,  Minau,  at  the  Anamis,  and  Mi-  to  Maurice,  from  the  Bramins,  is  called  Tol- 

naviy^at  Basra,  arc  expressive  of  a  fort,    Tal  men,  signifying  in  the  Cornish  language  a  halt 
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object  which  might  occur  in  one  part  of  the  coast  as  well  as 
another.  What  remains,  then,  but  to  consider  the  series  of 
both  authors,  and  examine  how  far  they  correspond  ? 

Ptolemy.  Arrian. 

Bagta,  Bagia, 

Kandridkes,  Tdlmena, 

Tysa,  Kana-sjda,  or  Kana-disa, 

Samy-Kad6.  Kan-at6. 

This  is  their  order,  and  if  the  first  agrees  with  the  first,  and 
the  two  last  can  be  discovered  to  correspond  mutually,  the  se- 
cond may  be  considered  as  the  unknown  quantity  we  are 
searching  fon  Permit  me,  then,  to  read  Kana-Disa  ****  for 
Kana-Sida;  and  I  find  Kienk-Disa,  the  river  of  Dis,  Tiz,  or 
Tidsj.  This  is  the  Tysa  of  Ptolemy,  the  Tesa  or  Teisa  of  Mar- 
cian,  the  Teiz  of  Dalrymple,  and  the  Tearsa  of  Porter.  All 
these  different  modes  of  writing  are  expressive  of  a  town  situated 
in  the  bay  of  Churbar,  celebrated  by  Al  Edrissi  **'  for  its  com- 
merce with  Keish,  an  island  in  the  Gulph,  and  Oman  in  Arabia, 
both  sufficiently  noticed  by  Cheref-eddin  and  other  Oriental 
geographers.  Otter  brings  the  Kiour-Kienk,  or  salt  river "% 
into  this  bay ;  and  unless  Sida  shall  be  found  to  express  salt, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  it  is  a  transposition  from  Disa 

df  stone.    It  cootists  of  a  large  orbicular  8tone>  city.     Est  urbs  panrai  Celebris  tamen  et  popu% 

supported  by  two  others,  betwixt  which  there  losa. 

is  a  passage.     Maurice  Ind.  Antiq.  vol.  vi.  *"  Roud-Chiour  the  salt  river,  near  Kunk 

p,  140.     The  connection  is  very  dubious.  in  LarisUn  ;  and  Kunk  itself  is  related  to 

aao  'x*i|^  licence  requested  for  these  trans-  Kienk.     In  those  countries  where  the  soil  is 

positions  is  sUted  fully  hereafter  at  Agris.  salt  or  nitrous,  there  arc  salt  rivers  every  where. 

^  JP«  58.     Taiz ;    a  small  but  populous  Sec  Marco  Polo  in  Ramusio,  torn.  ii.  p.  & 
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or  Diz.  By  a  similar  process  the  modem  Tanka  may  be  found 
in  the  Kanatfe  of  Anian,  and  the  Samy-Kadfe  of  Ptolemy ;  for 
Kanat  and  Kad^  come  by  one  process  from  Kienk ;  and  Samy- 
Dak6,  Danke  and  Tanka  by  another :  if,  therefore,  upon  these 
grounds  Kana-Sida  corresponds  with  Tiz  or  Churbar,  and 
Kanat^  with  Samy-Kad6  or  Tanka,  Tiilmena  consequently  an- 
swers to  the  Kandrlakes  of  Ptolemy,  and  the  series  in  both 
authors  is  consistent.  It  is  not  necessary  to  insist  On  this  rea- 
soning as  indisputable ;  but  if  we  find  the  initial  Kan  thrice  re- 
peated in  succession,  and  three  rivers  locally  agreeing  with  this, 
and  still  preserving  the  traces  of  the  adjunct,  it  is  some  light 
gained  in  a  region  of  obscurity,  and  may  lead  to  the  just  distri- 
bution of  the  stations  on  the  coast,  if  it  should  ever  be  visited 
again.  More  rivers  than  these  three  "*  I  cannot  distinguish  in 
Otter  *** ;  for  his  Kiourkies  and  Souringuiour  are  only  the  same, 
or  parts  of  the  same  stream,  Kiour-Kienk ;  and  what  their 
course  may  be  inland  is  of  no  consideration  to  the  journal. 
Otter's  authorities,  in  this  respect,  are  much  embarrassed ;  and 
I  am  not  without  suspicion  that  he  has  mistaken  Kih  for  the 
capital  mstead  of  Kidge:  I  once  thought  them  both  the  same; 
but  Al  Edrissi  writes  *'''  Kia  and  Kir  as  distinct  places,  and  Kir 
he  seems  to  estimate  as  the  principal  city ;  if  so,  he  writes  Kir 
for  Kirge,  and  Kirge  is  Kidge.  All  the  geography  I  am  ac- 
quainted with  makes  Kidge  .the  capital  of  the  province,  called 
from  hence  Kidge  or  Kutch  *"*  Mekran  in  the  Ayeen  Akbari ; 
and  Kedge,  Gedge,  or  Gedr6sia,  by  the  ancient  historians  :  for 

^  There  i*  a  fourth,    Makcshid,  to  the     Kutch  or  Couch  sigoifiea  mountains,  as  some 

west ;  of  which  see  infra.  authors    assert,    Kutch   Mekran   is  the  low 

***  Otter,  torn.  i.  p.  408*  country  on  the  coast  below  the  mountains. 

"*  Nub,  Geog.  p.  56.  Sir  W.  Jones  says^  Mekran  ought  to  be 

^'^  It  mutt  be  allowed)  however,  that  if    written  Macran. 

M  M 
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Talmena. 
Dec.  10. 
Seventieth 

day. 
Twenty- 
sixth  station. 
Kandri- 
AKis  and 

HUD&IAKBS 

of  Ptolemy. 


Mekran  is  the  countrj  related  to  the  Mehran  or  Indus;  and 
Kutch  Mekran  impli^  the  western  side  of  the  Indus  towards 
Kutch  or  Kidge.  Tliis  is  a  point,  indeed,  not  necessary  to 
discuss^  as  it  ia  not  connected  with  the  Toy  age ;  neither  is  it 
insisted  on  farther  than  as  the  suspicion  of  a  mistake. 

Haring  now  o})tained  a  probable  solution  of  these  difficulties^ 
and  found  three  rivers  which  may  afford  the  means  of  recon^ 
ciling  Arrian  with  Ptolemy,  and  both  with  modern  geography, 
it  remains  to  conduct  the  fleet  along  the  coast  to  the  thr^  fol- 
lowing stations  of  Talmena,*  Kanasida,  and  Kanat^,  with  a 
fourth  between  the  two  last,  which  is  nameless,  and  withput 
any  distance  specified* 

The  fleet  weighed  from  Bagia  at  midnight  **%  and  proceeded 
a  thousand  stadia,  sixty-two  miks  and  an  half,  to  T^Imena*^ 
This  distance,  if  taken  from  Noa  Point,  is  not  greatly  in  excess^, 
but  this  assumption  the  transactions  recorded  do  not  authorise ; 
^nd  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  error  of  numbers  lies 
somewhere  about  Guttar  Bay,  or  Kulisa.  Whatever  it  may  be, 
the  sinking  of  it  here  relieves  the  remainder  of  the  course  to 
Badis ;  and  we  might  buik!  something  on  the  four  hundred 
stadia  of  Marcian  to  diminish  the  excess,  if  we  could  find  their 
proportion  with  otlier  stations,  which  may  prove  favourable  to 
this  supposition.  No  circumstances  relating  to  Tdlmena  are^ 
recorded  in  the  journal,  but  that  it  was  a  safe  harbour ;  an4 
this,  at  least,  has  nothing  discordant  with  the  station  allotted  to* 
it  at  the  mouth  of  Ptolemy's  Kandriakes,  the  Ki6-Kenk  (Kid- 
river)  of  Oriental  geography.  Nothing  in  Otter's  account  for-- 
bids  the  issue  of  this  stream  to  be  fixed  between  Guttar  and 


■^^  Again  at  night. 
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Churbar  Bay,  and  nearer  to  tbe  latter  than  the  former.  We 
must  not  pass  this  place,  however,  without  observing  that  Hu- 
drakes,  the  pilot  of  Nearchus,  seems  to  derive  his  name  from 
this  Hudriakes.  It  is  said  expressly  that  he  was  a  Gadr6sian ; 
and  if  we  are  right  in  assuming  this  stream  for  the  river  of  Kife, 
it  is  a  native  of  Ki^  who  is  now  on  board.  May  we  not  lament 
that  the  brief  narrative  of  the  journal  has  suppressed  this  cir- 
cumstance ?  Or  will  it  afford  ground  for  an  argument,  that  the 
silence  of  the  journal  upon  this  head  furnishes  matter  against  the 
Arrangement  ?  Either  way,  this  must  be  left  to  its  fate,  that  we 
may  return  to  the  prosecution  of  the  voyage. 

From  T41mena,    the  distance   to   Kanasida  is  estimated  at  Kanauda, 
twenty-five  miles,  a  space  not  greatly  in  excess ;  and  Kana-Disa  kana-Disa. 

Dec.  II. 


has  been  interpreted  the  river  at  Tiz  or  Tidsj,  which  Otter  calls 
the  Kiour-Kienk,  or  salt  river.  Tlie  remembrance  of  the  town 
still  exists  in  the  bay  of  Clmrbar,  and  the  cape  at  the  entrance 
is  still  called  Tlzmee,  by  the  same  analogy  as  Cape  Passence  or 
Possem  ***  is  styled  Pos-mee :  is  it  not  remarkable  that  two  navi- 
gatoi-s,  at  the  distance  of  so  many  centures  as  Nearchus  and 
Commodore  Robinson,  should  find  the  same  place  in  ruins? 
Nearchus  does  not  mention  a  river  here,  and  probably  did  not 
advance  far  enough  into  the  bay  to  see  it;  but  they  found 
a  well  ready  dug,  which  saved  the  trouble  of  openino*  the 
sands,  and  the  wild  palm  tree,  from  which  they  took  the  tender 
head**'  of  the  plant  to  support  life  ;  so  tliat  the  little  supply  of 


Seventy-first 

day. 

Twcntf- 

seventh 

sUtion. 

Tyza  of 

Ptolemy. 


***  Passaum.  Portog. 

"'  Strabo  mentions,  p.  722,  that  the  army 
of  Alexander,  in  passing  the  desert  of  Ga- 
dr6sia9  was  preserved  from  fimine  by  the  same 
means.     '»t^  ie  riv  ^vixw  qv   n  aurm^icb^  rS  ti 


lation,  Fnictus  et  cerebrum  saluti  fucmnt. 
So  Xcnophon,  Anab.  lib.  ii.  c.  3.  seems  to 
«se  syyJ^Xof  for  a  part  of  the  fruit :  but  I  think 
in  this  passage  of  Arrian,  rtkw  ri^^  lyJ^pdXtii 
Hcvromsf  seems  to  imply  cutting  the  tender 


KXfXd  xm\  wlyxi? aXtf.    According  to  the  trans-     head  of  the  plant,  rather  than  the  fruit  5  for 
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com  they  had  procured  at  Guttar  Bay  could  have  relieved  onljr 
a  momentary  want.  The  plan  of  this  bay,  with  its^  double 
curve,  is  given  in  the  Chart,  No.  I.  and  I  am  disaprpointed  ia 
finding  no  river  marked  here  by  our  English  navigators,  in  which 
they  agree  too  well  with  Nearchus,  My  authority  for  bringing 
the  salt  river  into  this  bay  is  Otter,  whom  d^Anville  interprets 
agreeably  to  my  supposition  :  but  proof  is  still  wanting,  and  the 
initial  Kanais  the  only  evidence  Nearchus  affords  that  the  stream 
exists  in  this  place. 

At  the  time  Churbar  was  visited  by  Commodore  Robinson's 
little  squadron,  the  natives  were  desirous  of  the  English  settling 
at  Tiz,  where  they  shewed  him  the  ruins  of  a  Portuguese  fort, 
and  informed  him  that  Churbar  had  been  a  place  of  considerable 
trade  in  ghee  ***,  silk,  twilled  cotton,  and  shawls,  till  a  six  years' 
drought  had  reduced  the  land  to  a  desert  ***•  Water,  however, 
was  easily  procured  here,  and  good;  with  sheep,  goats,  and 
vegetables-  Tlieir  horses  also  were  of  a  fine  breed ;  and  while 
the  English  continued  in  the  bay,  there  were  two  vesseb  in  the 
harbour  sent  by  Hyder  Ali  ta  take  advantage  of  the  market  de- 
pressed by  the  drought,  and  to  seek  a  supply  for  his  cavalry 
even  in  this  desert  region  of  the  Mekran.  Such  was  the  atten- 
tion of  that  extraordinary  man,  whose  spirit  soared  as  high  aa 
Alexander's,  and  whose  conquests  might  have  been  as  rapid,  if> 


fruit  at  this  season  there  could  be  none*  Strabo 
mentiont  the  presenred  date  :  *Oa  TtifmcUi 
^\«ivrya%  to*  inxvawt  jiapToy  !«(  ?tii  irXid*  rafuwo* 
IAt¥Qi,  P.  J  26.  But  the  lyxi^jtMit  as  Mr.  H. 
Jones  informs  me,  is  the  tender  head  of  the  date 
tree, commonly  called  by  the  Europeans  residing 
at  Bussora,  the  date  tree  cabbage,  which  is,  and 
is  considered  as  a  delicacy  both  by  them  and  by 
the  natives.  Boiled»  he  adds,  it  is  much  like  a 
Ane  sweet  cabbage.   Pickled,  it  is  admirable.  I 


hare  often  eaten  of  it  in  preference  to  any  other 
vegetable  at  tables 

The  top  of  the  palm  tree,  called  the  eye,  is 
extremely  white,  tender,  sweet,  delicious^  and 
gratelul  to  a  miracle.  See  Relation  of  the 
Nile,  1791,  p.  t02*  A  palm  tree  is  often  cut 
down  for  the  eye.     Ibid.     See  also  p.  loj, 

**■  Half  liquid  butter. 

'•*  Lieutenaot  Porter,  p.  8. 
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like  Alexander,  he  had  met  with  no  opposition  but  £ix)m  the 
native  powers  of  India.  Tlie  inhabitants  of  Churbar  informed 
the  English,  that  there  was  a  large  and  extensive  city  properly 
walled  round,  about  a  week's  journey  from  the  coast.  This  in- 
telligence agrees  well  with  Otter's  site  of  Ki6*'*,  and  argues 
something  for  the  river  supposed  to  fall  in  here,  or  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  for  in  this  tract  there  can  hardly  be  a  city  unless 
where  there  is  a  river  to  supply  it. 

From  Kanaslda,  Nearchus  proceeded  four-and-twenty  hours 
without  intermission  to  a  desert  coast,  where  he  was  obliged  to 
anchor  at  some  distance  from  the  shore,  as  the  distress  of  the 
people  was  now  risen  to  such  a  height,  that,  if  he  had  suffered 
them   to   land,     he   had   reason   to   suspect  that   they   would 
not  have  returned  on   boards    This   desert  shore  has  neither   ad^Trt 
name  or  distance,  and  the  day  and  night  allotted  to  the  course,     Shorb. 
as  well  as  the  number  of  stadia  given  to  Kanat^,  the  following     Seventy.* 
station,  apparently  comprehend  both  the  space  and  time  to  that  "rvcntyr* 
place.     A  day,  however,  will  be  allowed  here  in  conformity  to     »Tjftion. 

the  usage  I  have  adopted,  but  the  measure  will  be  carried  to     

Kanat^.  Tlie  point  I  would  assume  for  this  anchorage  is  Go- 
deim,  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  second  curve  in  Churbar 
Bay.  Godeim  *"  is  a  headland  very  level  along  the  top,  with 
steep  cliffs  next  the  sea ;  from  whence  Coelat  or  Kalat  is  seen, 
which  is  a  remarkable  object,  and  somewhat  short  of  which  is 
the  mouth  of  the  Tanka  Creek.  It  is  observable,  that  head- 
lands'bf  this  kind  frequently  attract  the  fleet  to  an  anchorage ; 

'^"  I  am  more  persuaded  that  it  is  the  same,  '"  Lieutenant    Porter,    p.  9,      He    says, 

by  Al  Edrissi's  giving  five  days  distance  from  Godeim  looks  iiWan  island  till  you  are  near 

Tiz   to    Kir,    agreeing   sufficiently  with  the  it ;  and  d'Anville  has  aa  island  here.     May 

week's  journey    of    Porter.      Nub.    Gcog.  not  thi^  be  the  Pola  of  Ptolemy  i 
p.  58. 
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but  whether  for  the  purpose  of  surveying  the  coajst  beford 
doubling^them,  or  any  other  reason,  does  not  appear. 

This  stream,  therefore,  naturally  corresponds  with  the  Kanat^ 

Kanatb* 

Dec.  13.    of  the  journal ;  and  if  Kalat  had  beeo  at  tlie  Tanka,  Kanat-^ 

thl^'day.    might  have  been  thought  not  unconnected  with  it.     Seven  hun- 

niJrstation  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  Stadia,  or  forty-seven  miles,  answer  almost  ex- 

actly  from  the  eastern  point  of  Churbar  Bay  [Kanasida}  to  the 

Tanka ;  and  as  there  is  nothing  in  Arrian  to  forbid  the  applica- 
tion of  this  measure  to  the  two  days*  course,  I  shall  consider  this 
as  a  station  ascertained.  It  has  already  been  shewn  how  the 
Kanatfe  of  Arrian  and  the  Kadh  of  Ptolemy  are  allied,  as  well 
as  the  connection  of  both  with  Dak^,  the  Dankfe  or  Tanka  at 
this  place.  This  connection  is  verified  by  the  copies  of  Ptolemy 
giving  Dakfe*^  or  Kadfe  indifferentiy,  which  is  not  a  various 
reading,  but  derived  from  the  fluctuation  of  Oriental  ortho- 
graphy. Whether  this  will  be  admitted  as  proof  of  the  identity 
I  cannot  say,  but  such  it  appears  to  me ;  and  on  a  coast  in- 
volved in  so  much  obscurity,  every  approximation  to  probability 
is  clear  gain. 

The  journal  assigns  no  attributes  to  Kanatfe  but  that  of  an 
open  shore,  with  the  mention  of  some  shallow  watercourses,  in- 
tended possibly  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture,  and  the  better- 
ing of  an  arid  soil.  Porter  calls  the  Tanka  a  small  river,  and 
the  artificial  cuts  *"  of  Arrian  bespeak  a  river  also ;  for  on  this 
coast,  wherever  there  is  not  a  river,  no  such  circumstance  could 
occur.     It  would  be  well  if  this  stream  could  be  identified  with 

"♦  PtoWmy,    p.  157.     Samy-kade,    interp.  kade,    Samy-dokhcs,    noting  the   fluctuatioo 

Samy-dakc,  Samy-daka.     Samy-dokhes  river,  of  Ptolemy. 

interp.  Samy-dakbla,     And  so  Hudson  Mar-  *^5  Artificial  cuts  5   ii^i^^x^i  /9pax«*"«*«     Ar. 

ciani    Pcrip.     p.  22.        Samy-dakc,    Samy-  rian,  p.  343. 
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any  of  those  specified  by  Otter ;  the  Nehenk  is  the  one  I  looked 
to,  but  he  carries  that  far  to  the  eastward,  and  so  is  be  iqter^ 
preted  by  d'Anville:  his  Kiour-kies  is  that  nearest  the  site  of 
the  Tanka,  but  he  joins  the  Kiour-kies  with  the  Kiour-kienk^ 
and  brings  them  united  to  Tiz.  There  is  reason  to  suspect  tliat 
both  are  the  same  ;  for  Kiour-kienk  is  the  salt  river,  and  Kiour- 
kies  is  the  salt  [river]  of  Ki6.  We  must  abandon,.  Uierefore, 
the  inland  course  of  these  streams  for  want  of  information,  and- 
content  ourselves  with  the  issues  we  find  upon,  the  coast.  The 
mouth  of  the  Tanka  in  this  place  is  indisputable ;  for  it  is  the 
Tanka-Banka  ***  of  Ressende;  and  the  Portuguese  had  a  fort 
about  three  miles  up  the  stream,,  the-  ruins  of  which,,  with  a 
Bazar  and  wells,  were  reported  to.  Lieutenant  Porter  when  he 
was  on  the  spot  with  Commodore  Robinson  *^..  To  this  rivet  a 
long  course  inland  is  assigned  by  de  la  Rocbette,  on  what 
authority  I  know  not ;  but  it  can  hardly  rise  beyond  the  moun- 
tains, as  he  makes  it,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  size  and  shallow-  " 
ness  of  its  mouth. 

It  does  not  appear  by  the  journal  that  the  people  were  suf- 
fered to  land  at  Kanat^ ;  neither  is  there  any  mention  made  of 
a  supply  ***  being  procured;  A  sufficient  reason  for  concluding^ 
that  the  course  was  hurried  on  faster  than  the  time  I  have  al-- 
toted,  and  for  which  due  allowance  will  be  made. 

Upon  this  ground  I  assign  another  day  fcfr  the  passage  to^  TkoiT 
Troisi ;  the  course  made  good  was  fifty  miles  ;  and  here,  at  last,  Troisi. 
a  scanty  supply  of  provisions  was  obtained..    The  place  pre-^    Scv^ty- 

«  ^  fourth  daf  • 
'z\     Tliirticth 
«**  White  River?  from  Biancsltal.  Portog.     If  any  thing  was  on  board  to  snpport  life>  it       station. 
'>»  Lieutenant  Porter,  p.  9,                             could  only  be  the  fiih*pa«c  procured  sear       — 
»^  All  bread -food  was  ctrtainly  exhausted.     Kyiia. 
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sented  several  mean  and  wretched  villages,  deserted  by  the  in- 
habitants upon  the  approach  of  the  fleet ;  but  a  small  quantity 
of  corn  was  found,  with  some  dried  *^^  dates,  and  these,  with 
the  flesh  of  seven  camels  which  the  natives  had  not  carried  off 
upon  their  flight,  afforded  a  repast,  of  which  perhaps  nothing 
but  the  utter  distress  of  the  people  could  have  induced  ^hem  to 
partake.  Whether  the  Greeks  had  any  particular  aversion  to 
camels'  flesh  *^,  more  than  what  is  common  to  all  mankind,  who 
nauseate  what  they  are  not  used  to  consider  as  food,  I  have  not 
discovered ;  but  it  is  evident  that  Nearchus  means  to  give  this 
instance  of  famine  in  the  extreme,  such  as  we  at  present  under- 
stand by  the  eating  of  horse-flesh  in  a  besieged  town :  I  feel 
iwdeed  some  concern  for  the  friends  with  whom  I  have  so  long 
sailed,  that  I  do  not  hear  of  their  feasting  on  the  turtle  with 
which  this  coast  abounds.  Porter  mentions  the  turtle  in  great 
abundance  at  Ashtola ;  and  Marcian  fixes  a  tribe  of  Khel6n6- 
phagi,  or  turtle-eaters,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  spot,  where 
the  fleet  now  is ;  but  the  Greeks  seem  to  have  considered  men 
reduced  to  live  wholly  upon  fish,  turtle,  or  camels,  as  stamped 
with  barbarism ;  and  the  terms  expressive  of  these  tribes  are 
used  always  as. indications  of  contempt  or  aversion. 

I  do  not  here  mean  to  draw  a  conclusion,  but  I  cannot  help 

noticing  it  as  a  remarkable  coincidence,  that  Nearchus  should 

find  a  supply  of  dates  at  this  station,  and  that  Porter  should 

say  ^\  "  Between  the  Tanka  and  Mucksa,  we  found  the  land 

« 

V.  BfltXawM?  Ix  ^ttlKUf.     The  copiousnea*  of  ket  at  Buasora.     I  have  eaten  of  it,  and  I 

jkic  Greek  language  did  not  supply  a  term  for  think  any  one  who  tastes  it  will  be  at  a  loss  to 

this  fruit..    It  is  literally  the  acorn  of  the  distinguish  it  from  beef.    Mr.  H.  Jones, 

palm.  ***  Memoir,  p.  9, 

'^  Camels*  flesh  is  regularly  sold  in  the  mar. 
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**  bear  a  better  fece  than  any  we  bad  hitherto  seen,  as  the 
"  vallies  in  most  places  were  full  of  date  trees/'  If  this  docs 
not  apply  to  the  spot,  it  is  at  least  descriptive  of  the  coast. 

What  the  name  of  this  station  is^  or  where  it  is  situated,  is  no 
€asy  matter  to  determine  ;  for  Arrian's  usage  of  the  word  leads 
properly  to  no  distinction  of  it  in  a  Greek  fonn.  He  writes 
Troisin,  which,  if  plural,  leaves  great  room  to  doubt  of  its 
origin ;  and  Gronovius  is  disposed  to  read  Taoi.  In  point  of 
order,  it  corresponds  with  the  Pasis  of  Marcian,  which  Ptolemy 
writes  Masis,  Magis,  Magida,  and  Mazinda ;  and  which  Mar^ 
cian  seems  to  fix  at  a  river  *^  called  Sams  and  Sdlarus :  but  this 
does  not  admit  of  proof,  for  Ptolemy's  Magis  is  five-and-thirty 
miles  to  the  eastward  of  his  Sarus,  This  is  of  some  consequence 
to  note,  because  by  these  means  I  may  take  his  Magis  previous 
to  the  cape  which  I  assume  for  Dagasira ;  and  carry  his  Sams 
westward  to  a  creek  marked  in  Commodore  Robinson's  chart, 
which  answers  to  the  Iskim  of  d'Anville  ^\  de  la  Rochette,  and 
Ressende  ***.  So  far  Nearchus  corresponds  with  Ptolemy's  posi- 
tion of  Magis,  that  he  intimates  no  river  at  Troisi.  Upon  find- 
ing Makichid  mentioned  as  the  name  of  a  river  in  Mekran,  by 
Otter,  I  thought  I  had  discovered  the  clue ;  for  the  corruption 
or  fluctuation  of  the  text  in  the  three  authors  would  have  justi- 
fied any  reading  in  Arrian :  but  if  Otter's  disposition  of  the 
Makichid  is  just,  it  is  far  to  the  eastward,  and  can  have  no 
relation  to  the  Magida  of  Ptolemy. 

*^  The  reason  for  astertbg  this  h,   that        ^  Retiende  writes  Isqui.    Isk,  Esk^  and 

Marcian  gives  no  distance  between  Pasis  and  Usk  are  names  of  rivers  in  our  own  conntrf* 

the  Sihnis.  and  all  signify  water. 

'^^  It  is  verj  ill  defined  in  all. 

N  X 
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Out  of  the  uncertainty  caused  by  these  various  authorities,  I 
can  extricate  myself  only  by  adhering  to  the  measures  of  Arrian, 
which,  with  allowance  for  the  excess  attending  the  whole  of  this 
coast,  enable  me  to  place  Troisi  short  of  the  cape  which  suc- 
ceeds first  westward  of  the  Tanka,  and  to  fix  on  that  cape  for 
the  Dagasira  of  ArriaT>.  The  reason  for  this  will  be  assigned 
hereafter ;  but  I  shall  first  conduct  the  fleet  to  Badis,  and  thea 
take  a  review  of  the  coast. 
_ From  Troisi  to  Dagasira  the  course  was  short  of  nineteen 

Dagasiha.  ^ 

Dec.  15.     miles.     The  fleet  sailed  at  day-break  *^  ;  and  as  this  is  the  first 

^^day"        instance  since  Hydrdkes  was  on  board,  it  may  not  be  improper 

^st^fonr^  to  observe,  that,  if  we  fix  the  hour  between  six  and  seven  in  the 

'      morning,  the  land  breeze  would  hold  good  for  an  hour  or  more 

to  secure  an  oflSng.  The  shortness  of  the  course  was  determined 
either  by  this  circumstance,  or  by  another  which  occurs  fre- 
quently, the  appearance  of  a  cape.  This,  indeed,  is  not  noticed 
by  Arriari ;  but  Dah-Gesira  perhaps  expresses  the  head  of  a 
peninsula  or  promontory,  and  there  are  two  capes  between  the 
Tanka  and  Mucksa.  From  the  distance  between  Dagasira  and 
Badis,  I  prefer  that  which  is  the  more  eastern.  One  circum- 
stance only  is  noticed  here,  that  of  meeting  with  a  few  strag^ 
gling  natives,  from  whom  it  does  not  appear  that  any  assistance 
was  obtained.  Unimportant  as  this  may  appear,  it  preserves  a 
picture  of  the  coast ;  and  the  habits  of  the  natives  arc  the  same 
at  the  distance  of  twenty  centuries.  ^^  Every  where  along  the 
. "  coast/'  says  Porter,  "  there  is  a  family  here  and  there  which 

***  iJtto  t«\  i(w.     Sub  aurora,  before  the  sun    in  the  night  is  mentioned,  or  the  time  ia  oroitr 
rose.  ted  altogether. 

On  all  other  occasions  from  Mosama,  sailing 
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keeps  a  few  goats  and  camels,  and  subsists  upon  their 
milk  *^."  And  again,  at  Mucksa,  he  adds,  ^^  A  few  miserable 
people  live  on  this  desolate  place  on  the  shell-fish  they  pick 
up  at  low  water,  without  any  grain  or  dates,  unless  at  the 
"  time  of  year  they  are  in  season."  Such  were  the  wretched 
inhabitants  Nearchus  found  here;  and  Gronovius  is  almost 
angry  that  he  honours  them  with  the  title  of  Nomades  (herds- 
men wandering  in  search  of  pasture) ;  he  insists  upon  it,  that 
they  are  mere  vagabonds ;  but  Porter's  camels  and  goats  seem 
to  justify  a  better  sense  of  the  expression.  In  one  view,  their 
misery  seems  rather  .upon  the  increase ;  for  if  they  are  not  pro- 
vident enough  to  preserve  the  date,  they  are  sunk  below  the 
condition  of  their  ancestors.  Strabo  mentions  the  fruit  in  its 
dry  state,  and  Nearchus  evidently  procured  dried  fruit  at  Troisi. 
The  inhabitants  are  called  Brodies  by  Porter;  but  Niebuhr 
considers  them  all  as  Belootches,  quite  to  Jask  ^\  and  connects 
them  with  the  Arabs  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  gulph.  If  this 
connection  could  be  established,  it  would  not  be  impossible  to 
extend  it  through  the  whole  Mekran,  and  to  unite  the  Arabitae 
on  the  Arabis,  with  the  Arabs  of  Oman  ^.  Neither  is  it  un- 
reasonable to  suppose  that  the  Arabic  names  on  the  coast  are  a 


•^  Porter,  p.  8.  Ommana  with  Kana  in  Arabia,  and  Barygaza 
**^  There  is  a  prince  of  Jask  whose  romantic  in  India,  as  a  kind  of  central  emporium.  The 
history  makes  a  figure  in  the  reign  of  Abbas  place  probably  did  not  exist  in  the  time  of 
the  Second.  Niebuhr  says  he  was  a  Balludsj.  Nearchus,  but  seems  to  owe  its  rise  to  the  ex- 
See  Tavenier.  tension  of  the  Arabian  commerce  towards  the 
^  There  is  an  Ommana,  mentioned  by  east*  The  name  intimates  that  it  was  a  colony 
Ptolemy  and  Marcian,  to  the  westward  of  of  Arabians  from  Oman,  the  immediate  pro* 
Pasis,  (see  the  Table,)  and  pbced,  by  the  vince  oh  the  west  of  the  gulph,  always  celc- 
author  of  the  Periplilks,  six  days'  sail  east  brated  for  its  commercial '  spirit^  and  contain- 
from  the  gulph  of  Persia.  (See  PeripL  Maris  ing  Muscat,  still  the  greatest  Arabian  mart  on 
Erythraei,  p.  20.  Hudson  Geog.  Minores.)  the  ocean.  See  Niebuhr's  map  of  Oman/. 
The  author  mentions  the  connection  of  this 
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proof  of  this ;  for  as  the  Arabs  were  the  earliest  navigators  of 
the  Indian  ocean,  so  were  they  better  quaUfied  to  bear  the 
hardships  of  the  desert  than  any  other  nation ;  and  if  a  life  of 
rapine  is  characteristic  of  the  Arabians,  the  Arabttae  or  Be* 
lootches,  in  this  respect,  have  in  all  ages  maintained  a  perfect 
claim  to  consanguinity.  Sir  William  Ouseley  is  the  only  author 
who  favours  this  opinion  of  Niebuhr's ;  but  the  Belootches  are 
in  reality  a  tribe  of  Aghwans. 

The  distress  of  the  people,  and  the  impossibility  of  procuring 

Two  days,    a  supply  at  Dagasira,   urged  a  hasty  departure  of  the  fleet. 

Seventy.  They  sailed  in  the  evening,  and  continuing  therr  course  all  that 
inbhty^thw  night  and  the  following  day  without  intermission,  they  reached,^ 
*^^^^°'  after  a  stretch  of  almost  sixty-nine  miles,  a  promontory  project- 
ing far  out  into  the  sea,  with  a  surf  beating  upon  it  to  a  great 
extent.  This  they  did  not  dare  to  approach,  or  to  double  the- 
cape  while  it  was  dark.  They  rode  at  anchor  consequently 
during  the  night,  as  near  shore  as  the  surf  would  permit,  and 
the  following  morning  got  round  into  a  bay,  where  they  found 
the  town  of  Badis,  and  where  they  were  at  last  reheved  from; 
the  miseries  they  had  .experienced  on  this  desolate  coast.  This 
promontory  is^  the  boundary  between  the  country  of  the  Icthu6- 
phagi  and  Karmdnia;  and  at  Badis  they  found  corn,  vines,, 
and  fruit-trees  of  every  kind  except  tlie  oKve^  a  town  inhabited, 
and  tlie  inhabitants  ready  to  relieve  their  wants* 

And  now  having  conducted  my  friends  into  a  place  of  safety, 
I  must  return  to  survey  the  coast.  The  first  point  necessary  to 
fix  is  Badis.  Badis  I  place  at  the  cape  called  Mucksa  by 
Robinson  and  Porter,  and  which  will  presently  appear  to  be  the* 

-  real  Jask.    The   name  is  written   Kan-Theatis,    Kan-Thapis^ 

Kan-Eatis,  and  Kau-Ratis,  by  Ptolemy  and  Marcian ;  and  if 
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we  prefix  Kan  to  the  Badis  of  Arrian,  it  bears  no  little  resem- 
blance to  every  one  of  these  variations.  Kau-Katis  ^^  in  con- 
formity to  the  other  three,  is  necessarily  Kan-Ratis  **** ;  and  this 
diflfers  so  little  in  the  form  of  the  Greek  letters,  that  there  is  no 
violence  used  in  supposing  that  Kan-Batis  and  Kan-Ratis  are 
the  same.  Now  Kan  marks  a  rwer^  and  Ba-dis,  if  my  conjec- 
tures are  right,  a  hay :  both  these  circumstances  are  applicable 
to  the  spot,  for  there  is  a  river  five  miles  within  this  cape ;  and 
at  this  river  I  conclude  the  fleet  anchored  on  the  morning  of  the 
eighteenth. 

The  fluctuating  orthography  of  the  Greek  text  will  justify  still 
greater  liberties  than  I  have  taken  ;  and  when  it  is  considered 
how  much  the  native  names  of  every  coast  vary  in  modem 
charts,  how  difficult  it  is  to  write  foreign  sounds  received  by  the 
ear,  and  how  seldom  two  persons  express  the  same  sound  by  the 
same  letters,  there  will  appear  no  extmordinary  licence  in  the 
changes  adopted  upon  the  present  occasion,  I  never  wish  to 
lay  more  stress  on  these  conjectural  criticisms  than  they  de- 
serve ;  and  if  this  explication  had  stood  alone,  I  should  think  it 
m£  little  weight  ^  but  if  it  shall  be  found  to  accord  with  the 
nature  of  the  coast,  with  the  best  digestion  of  the  measures  at- 
tainable, and  with  the  general*  course  of  the  fleet,  even  those 
who  set  little  value  upon  etymology  will  allow  it  to  contribute  its 
due  share  to  the  mass  of  evidence  which  may  be  procured  from- 
•tiier  quarters. 

^  Xav^riiou    in   Cod;     HcTf.    Hudson,  rile  lAiiuke  is  natural. 
Marciani  PeripkiSy  p.  22.  Ko»iaT(lo;  in  the  text.         I  only  go  a  step  farther,  and  read  in  Mar* 

*^  The  difference  in  Greek  letters,  between  cian,  Kow-Cori?  for  Kw-fotrn ;  or,  in  capita!si 

Jfof(aT»?  and  Km^png^  is  s»  QvmcM^tit,  that  KAK-9ATIZ  for  KAlf-P ATIS* 
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In  order  to  fix  Badis  geographically,  it  is  necessary  to  en- 
croach on  the  limits  of  Karmdnia,  and  to  find  in  the  first  place 
what  is  the  Karpella  of  Ptolemy ;  for  as  d'Anville,  by  conceiv- 
ing that  Karpella  and  Badis  are  the  same,  has  confused  the  ac- 
count of  the  ancient  historians,  so  is  it  a  most  extraordinary 
coincidence,  that  modei'n  charts  and  modern  navigators  have 
varied  equally  in  fixing  the  proper  site  of  Cape  Jask,  It  hap- 
pens, that  upon  the  approach  to  the  gulph  of  Persia  there  are 
two  capes  about  twenty-seven  miles  asunder ;  the  easternmost 
of  which  is  the  Cape  Mucksa  of  Robinson,  Porter,  &c.  and  the 
westernmost  their  dape  Jask.  Here  is  the  origin  of  that  em- 
barrassment which  involves  the  whole  question  in  obscurity,  for 
in  reality  Mucksa  i«  the  true  Jask,  and  their  Jask  is  Cape  Bom- 
bareek-  It  is  this  Bombareek  which  is  the  Karpella  of  Pto- 
lemy, and  consequently  when  d'Anville  brings  Badis  to  this 
point,  he  fixes  it  twenty-seven  miles  farther  to  the  west  than  it 
really  is. 

I  shall  settle  the  ancient  geography  first ;  I  shaJI  then  pro- 
ceed to  consider  the  mistake  of  the  moderns,  and  give  the 
reasons  for  pronouncing  it  an  error  with  so  much  confidence  as 
I  have  done, 

Ptolemy's  series  comes  down  the  gulph  of  Persia  to  Karpella  ; 
and  an  adherence  to  his  order  will  give  me  an  opportunity 
of  identifying  Karpella  with  Bombareek  to  a  demonstration. 
Harm6zon  is  a  cape  opposite  to  Mussendon,  on  the  Arabian 
shore,  where  is  the  narrowest  part  of  the  streight  at  the  entrance 
of  the  gulph ;  between  which  and  Karpella  are  two  remarkable 
eminences,  one  called  Str6ngylus,  or  the  Round  Mountain, 
by  Ptolemy,   near  Hann6zon,  and  the  other  Karpella,  from 
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wliich  the  promontory  derives  its  name.  The  former  of  these 
is  the  modem  Elbourz,  which  signifies  a  fire  tower  of  the  Par- 
sees;  the  latter  is  the  Bombareek  rock,  which  communicates 
its  title  to  Cape  Bombareek,  as  Karpella  did  of  old.  It  is  true; 
that  Str6ngylus  is  not  enumerated  in  the  series,  but  stands  at  the 
foot  of  the  account ;  its  latitude,  however,  marks  its  place.. 


Harmozon, 

23"  4/&    0". 

Str6ngylus, 

23°     0'    0". 

Karpella, 

22'  30'    0'. 

The  inaccuracy  **'  of  these  latitudes  is  of  no  importance ;  but 
let  them  be  true  or  erroneous,,  they  equally  prove  that  Str6n- 
gylus  is  between  the  two  capes :  and  as  there  is  not  a  third, 
Karpella  must  be  Bombareek.  The  Bombareek  rock  is  4a 
reality  six  or  seven  miles  north  of  the  cape,  and  upwards  of 
two  miles  from  the  shore ;  but  as  the  land  is  low,  it  makes  a 
conspicuous  figure  from  a  perforation  at  its  top^  and  appears, 
when  the  land  is  not  seen,  like  an  island  *^*. 

Now  it  is  very  remarkable  that  Kar  ^\  in  Hebrew,  signifies 
a  hole  through  which  the  white  light  appears ;  and  if  I  could  find 
the  means  of  ascertaining  a  similar  sense  of  this  word  in  Arabic, 
Persic,  or  Pehlvi,  I  could  shew  that  Pella  might  be  allied  to 
three  **^  Hebrew  origins,  all  expressive  of  division  or  separation. 

*»'  Karpella  is  really  in  lat.  25°  42'  30^,        »^  H^Q,  n^fl»  Pala>  PsHsih,  cut,  »cycrc4 

or  25®  40'.  divided. 

^^*  It  is   from  this  deception  of  mariners        iyQ*  Falag.     AppKed  to  the  dividing  or 

that  Mr.  d'Anville  has  an  island  here.  bounding  of  countries.      See   Parkhurst-  ia 

"^  "|n>  Kar.    Abo  a  hole  or  slit  in  tho  lid  tocc.    All  have  properly  Plu 
of  a  boX|  for  admitting  money. 
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Hiis  idea  would  be  applicable  to  the  perforation  of  the  rock^ 
*nd  contributes  to  identify  Karpella  with  Bombareek  •". 

Bombareek  is  written  Combarick  *^,  and,  as  Niebuhr  informs 
41S,  more  properly  Cohum-barick  **%  signifying  hoBe  sand^^^ ; 
and  such  is  the  nature  of  the  soil  from  Mucksa  all  round  this 
angle  of  the  coast  to  Elbourz  **%  with  a  range  of  mountains  at 
no  great  distance  inland.  Mucksa  and  Karpella  are  both  low 
points,  and  the  latter  not  easily  discpvergLbk  at..^,  distance  but 
by  the  rock,  from  which  it  therefore  naturally  takes  its  name. 
If,  then,  the  Karpella  of  Ptolemy  is  fully  ascertained,  I  may 
proceed  to  shew  the  fluctuation  of  the  modem  accounts  in  re- 
gard to  Cape  Jask ;  for  the  suflrages  are  nearly  equal,  whether 
it  is  at  Karpella  or  Mucksa.  Lieutenant  Porter  says,  Mucksa 
has  been  fi^quently  mistaken  for  Jask ;  and  Commodore  Ro» 
binson's  chart  gives  the  name  of  Mucksa  to  the  same  cape  as 
Porter;  but  Captain  Blair *%  who  was  on  board  the  same  fleett 
mentions  that  he  was  on  shore  at  both  capes,  and  that  the  na- 
tives uniformly  agreed  in  calling  the  eastern  cape,  Jask,  and  the 


*^  An  opportuTiitj  h  afforded  of  verifyia^ 
this  meaning;  by  the  same  termination  applied 
to  a  place  still  more  remarkable :  Koo-pele  is 
the  perforated  rock  through  which  the  Ganges 
enters  India  from  the  Sewalick  mountains  at 
Gang-otri  ;  and  Koo-/^£  is  eridently  rock  or 
tMWd(M  fierctJL 

See  Cheref-eddin,  yoL  iii.  B.  iv.  c.  25. 

'^  Combarrack^  Gombarrat>  Mambanrack> 
Ac.  6tc« 

»*^  Mr.  Jones  doubts  the  propnety  of  writ- 
log  Cohiim4>8regh  or  bareck,  but  prefers 
Coh«m4Mdneck  of  the  two^  which  may  be  in* 
terpreted  a  low^  flat^  or  level  saiid>  from 
liarcck  ibtn*, 


•»•  Pietro  della  Vallc  writes.  Sable  deRe. 

Rick»  or  rather  Regh^  will  appear  as  t 
component  part  of  Bunder-Reghi  Re£^«iae, 
&c 

*^  There  are  several  Elbourz  in  Persia; 
one  particularly  at  Yezd. 

^  Niebuhr,  if  I  am  not  mistaken^  agrees 
with  Captain  Blair;  for  he  says  Kofaum* 
bareck  is  three-  thre^feurUia  Gcrmair  mki^ 
north-west  of  Jask  :  but  this  is  not  certain  % 
for  his  text  stands^  a  Pest  vers  le  nord*  1  read, 
a  V Quest  vers  le  nord>  because  north-east  agrees 
neither  with  one  Jask  or  the  other^  torn*  i« 
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■western,  Bombareek :  now  what  is  the  name  of  any  place  but 
that  which  the  natives  give  it  ?  Captain  Blair,  upon  a  personal 
interview,  favoured  me  with  a  variety  of  circumstances  relating 
to  this  coast;  and,  with  a  liberality  that  dbes  credit  to  the 
officer  and  navigator,  drew  up  a  sketch  of  the  topography,  from 
materials  in  his  possession  collected  on  the  spot,  which  I  have 
caused  to  be  engraved,  and  inserted  in  this  work.  In  this 
sketch,  his  Cape  Jask  is  the  eastern  promontory,  and  his  Bom- 
bareek the  western ;  and  in  this  he  is  supported  by  Cutler 
and  Pietro  della  Valle  **' ;  on  whose  authority  I  rely,  not- 
withstanding the  evidence  on  the  contrary  side  is  highly  re- 
spectable. 

In  the  Chart,  No.  II.  is  introduced  a  plan  of  the  bay  formed 
by  the  eastern  cape,  from  a  manuscript  of  Baffin  and  Sommer- 
son  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  and  published  by  Mr. 
Dalrymple.     In  this  plan  the  town  of  Jask  is  given,  and  a 
river***  five  miles  from  the  cape,  near  which  I  suppose 
to  have  anchored,  and  upon  which  the  tow  n  of  Bad 
stood  in  that  age.     This  chart,  it  is  true,  does  not 
eastern  cape,  Jask  ;  but  it  calls  the  bay,  Jask  Road : 

'**  Nous  doublamcft  le  cap>  qu'ils  appellent  '^  feet,  may  run  into  it  m  a  good  haven.     It 

en  Persan  Comharick,  c^eBt  a  dire,  labie  delie^  **  is  as  secure  as  a  wet  dock."     N.  Cutler's 

et  la  nuit  suivante  nous  laissames  derriere  nous,  coasting  pilot  in  Dalrymple's  Collection  of 

la  pointe  de<  vi.  Memoirs,  p.  83.     Sec,  in  the  same  Collection, 

p,  251.  !•  Thornton,   p.  69.     Both  copy  a  note  of 

This  langi  ne  John  Hatch,  master  of  the  Bee,  affixed  to 

Combarick  a  lin  Baffin's  plan.     The  river  is  marked  in   the 

Blair's  ;  and  of  eopty  of  that  Chart  engraved  in  No.  II.   with 

evidencf,  as  of  the  town  of  Jask  to  the  north.     I  suppose 

Ormuz  durin  mt  Nearchus  to  have  anchored  near  the  mouth  of 

V   mention  of  tl  the  river,  •  and  nothing  forbids  the  exis'tence 

**'  "  To  ics  of  a  town  on  that  stream  two  thousand  years 

**  comes  in  a  river,  distant  about  five  miles,  ago. 
not  drawing  above  ten  or  eleven 
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"  consideraWe  ivay  into  the  sea/'  These,  as  nearly  as  I  can 
render  them,  are  the  very  words  of  Arrian,  and  a  single  glance 
'  at  the  Jask  of  Captain  Blair's  sketch  seems  now  to  determine 
the  question  past  contradiction.  The  extent  of  the  surf  na- 
turally implies  the  extent  of  the  projection ;  and  if  extent  is  not 
the  peculiar  feature  of  Jask,  in  opposition  to  Bombareek,  there 
is  no  truth  either  in  the  plan  of  Baffin  or  the  sketch  of  Blair: 
add  breakers  to  this  projection,  and  the  picture  is  complete. 
But  we  may  advance  one  step  farther  still,  for  Arrian  says  ex- 
pressly, that  fix)m  this  cape  the  course  was  no  longer  west,  but 
north-west.  This  is  true  of  Jask,  but  not  of  Bombareek ;  for 
from  Bombareek  the  course  would  be  almost  due  north.  Let 
us  hear  modem  authority  upon  this  point.  Cutler,  in  his 
Coasting  Pilot,  fixes  the  same  points  for  Jask  and  Bombareek 
as  Captain  Blair  ;  and  he  asserts  *^,  that  "  from  Guadel  to  Jask 
•*  the  coast  hes  west  by  north,  and  east  by  south  ;"  but  "  from 
"  the  point  of  Jask  to  the  low  point  of  Bombareek  the  course  h 
"  north-west  J* 

These  are  the  grounds  upon  which  I  venture  to  assert,  that 
d'Anville  is  mistaken  at  the  commencement  of  his  discourse ; 
but  it  is  an  error  arising,  not  from  want  of  research  or  discern- 
ment, but  from  the  materials  ^  he  had  to  work  upon ;  and  from 

bat  brought  it  from  eight  miles  ^stance,  and  not  ra^  hx^  />^<'^^  '^^  Maxu^ncnt  dfofyfoon' 

then  It  18  not  in  the  sea,  but  on  a  sandy  plain  na^a^ 

near  three  miles  firom  the  shore.  Hesychius  i    'Vax^'*  ^^  ^nTfuhg 

I  render  pix^^»  ^^^ »  ^^^  there  can  be  no  diyuiXoi, 

error  in  my  eonstruction  greater  than  this.     It  Suidas  ezponit,    pk^'cey,   nN  axnjir  xct\  r^% 

is  either  the  surf  itselfi  that  is,  the  breach  of  t^vov  aurov   «    v^o^a^oiTnk  to  xi;^.     Bocharl 

the  water,  or  else  the  shoal  or  breakers  oa  Phaleg.  687. 

which  it  beats.     The  latter  is  the  better  sense  *•*  F.  69  and  70,  in  Mr.  Dalrymple*s  CoU 

of  the  two»    See  an  anonymous  author  quoted  lection.     He  writes  Jasques  and  Combarick.. 

by  Vossius  ad  Mehoi    p.  412.    Var*  £d.  -  ^  The  Neptune  Orientals 
Lugd.  Bat  1732. 
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a  fake  confidence  common  to  too  many  of  his  countrymen,  who 
place  their  trust  in  translators,  instead  of  referring  to  the  ori- 
ginal text.  The  attention  paid  to  this  station  of  Badis  will  not 
be  deemed  superfluous,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  geography 
of  Ptolemy  and  Arrian  is  thus  rendered  consistent,  and  the  true 
limit  of  Karmdnia  fixed.  Neither  will  the  modern  navigator  be 
displeased  to  obtain  the  true  Cape  Jask,  which,  if  native  in- 
formation be  the  best,  is  fixed  immutably  by  Captain  Blair.  It 
is  no  ordinary  pleasure  to  have  my  own  doubts  satisfied ;  for, 
having  orignally  assumed  Mucksa  for  Badis,  I  had  afterwards? 
changed  the  arrangement  in  deference  to  d'Anville.  I  now  re- 
vert to  my  first  opinion  *^,  upon  the  authority  here  produced ; 
and  I  know  not  of  any  one  suggestion  to  the  contrary,  except 
that  Badis  and  Bareek  bear  a  distant  resemblance. 

The  precision  which  has  been  attained  by  these  inquiries  will 
enable  me  now  to  reduce  two  previous  stations  to  probability^ 
which  were  passed  in  haste  ;  for  Dagasira  falls  in,  by  the  mea- 
sures of  Arrian  **^,  with  the  first  cape  west  of  the  Tanka,  and 
Troisi  must  of  course  be  about  eighteen  or  twenty  miles  east- 
ward of  Dagasira.  But  the  whole  is  a  tract  of  the  greatest  ob- 
scurity. The  same  must  be  confessed  of  Ptolemy's  Rh6gana  and 
O  mmana  ^^.  The  journal,  indeed,  is  not  concerned  with  them  ; 
but  I  would  wish  to  assign  them  a  site,  though  it  is  not  easy  to 
discover  one,  unless  they  lie  between  the  two  capes  east  of  the 

*^  In  consequence  of  tbk  fluctuation^  thi»        Rb6gana  it  the  eame  name  as  Arrian  applies 

part  of  the  narrative  has  been  reviewed  and  to  Bundareck,  or  Bender  Rbeg,  tbe  Sandj 

written  three  times  over*  Port.     It  alludes  to  lanJ  here  likewise  withoiu 

*^  Eleven   hundred    stadia,    nearly    sixty-  doubt.     Both  names  are  Arabic,  and  bespeak 

nine  miles.  Arabs  on  this  coast >  if  not  Arab  settlements 

*^*»  O'mmana  ^s  apparently  derived  from  the  in  the  interval  between  the  time  of  Nearchtfa 

Arabs  of  Onuiny  who  had  extended  themselves  and  Ptolemy, 
to  this  coastJ    See  Pecipt.  Mar.  Erythr. 
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Tanka,  and  then  the  Agris*^*  of  Ptolemy  interferes  with  the 
disposition.  I  shall  add  but  one  particular  more,  as  a  general 
conflnnation  of  the  anangement  I  have  adopted,  and  submit 
the  whole  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader.  It  is  this: — ^The 
rivers  of  my  ancient  authorities  are  all  found  upon  the  modem 
charts ;  if  therefore,  an  individual  position  should  be  wrong, 
the  general  delineation  is  nevertheless  right ;  and  I  add,  upon 
the  comparison  it  will  prove  that  Kan  is  equivalent  to  Kienk, 
and  that  both  indisputably  mark  a  river. 

Kan-driakes,        -    the  Kie-Kienk,  between  Guttar  and  Churbar. 

Kana-disa,        -      the  river  at  Tiz. 

Kana-Tfe,        -         the  Tanka. 

Saras,  -  the  Isqui,  or  Iskim. 

Kan-Ratis,or  Batis,  the  river  at  Badis,  or  Jask. 


•7*  The  Agris  of  Ptolemy  it  written  Agfi- 
ta,  as  Hudson  informs  us,  by  the  old  interpreter 
of  that  aiTthor  ;  and  Agrisa  it  appears  in  Mar- 
cian.  In  the  Table  I  have  ventured  to  form, 
Agansa,  and  then  transpose  the  syllables  so  as 
to  extract  Agasira  or  Dagasira  from  it.  If 
the  reader  should  doubt  the  propriety  of  these 
transpositions,  I  must  observe  that  the  cor- 
ruption is  not  merely  European^  but  Oriental 
also.  Gezira  is  a  town  of  some  note  on  the 
Tigrisy  near  Merdin,  and  takes  its  name  from 
being  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  a  vrinding 
of  the  river.  Dr.  Howel,  who  came  by  this 
route  from  Basra  to  Constantinople,  says,  the 
natives  call  it  Jessecra  or  Geraza.  (See  his 
Jburnal  1788,  p.  79.)  If  he  had  written 
both  words,  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  with 
the  same  letters  transposed,  we  should  have  had 
the  very  transposition  from  xhe  natives  for 
which  I  contend :— Gerisa,  Gcsira  j  Jcsseera, 
Jereessa.  The  errors  which  arise  between  the 
eye,   the  car,    and  the  mouth,    in  hearing, 


writing,  and  pronouncing,  are  beyond  calcu- 
lation, besides  those  which  proceed  from  ig- 
norance. Two  instances  are  before  me  which 
may  cause  the  reader  to  smile.  The  English 
translator  of  Bemier's  Travels  makes  the 
French  physician  say,  that  he  was  hospitably 
entertained  by  the  English  at  Calcutta,  who 
treated  him  with  an  excellent  liquor  called 
Bouleponge.  The  translator  never  once  iui- 
pected  that  his  countrymen  made  a  howl  of 
punchy 

A  second  occurs  in  Pietro  della  Valle.  His 
French  translator  says,  he  embatked  in  an 
English  ship  at  Ck>mroon,  called  the  FuhoR. 
'This  strange  word  is  nothing  more  than  the 
Whale,  But  the  Frenchman,  having  no  w  in 
his  own  language,  wrote  two  u's,  or  rather 
Vu>  and  then  turned  an  Italic  h  into  z.  h : 
thus  Whale  became  Vubalu  Etymologists  ai^ 
often  ridiculed  ;  but  I  claim  no  small  share  of 
credit  for  the  resolution  of  this  difficulty. 

The  Whale, Woodcock  commander. 
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These  five  streams  appear  in  Arrian^  Marcian,  and  Ptolemy, 
and  five  only,  without  addition,  on  the  modern  charts ;  four  of 
them  occur  with  the  adjunct  Kan.  Is  it  arrogance  to  say  that 
this  amounts  to  demonstration  ? 

At  Badis  is  the  boundary  between  Karm4nia  and  the  desolate 
coast  of  the  Icthu6phagi ;  and  at  this  limit  I  must  pause,  to 
consider  the  sum  of  Arrian's  measures,  and  to  compare  them 
with  the  actual  extent  of  the  coast.  This  labour  indeed  is 
shortened  by  the  Table  already  given  from  Mosarna,  compre- 
hending seven  thousand  four  hundred  stadia  out  of  the  ten 
thousand  which  form  Arrian's  total  between  M41ana  and  Badis  ; 
but  this  total,  like  many  others,  differs  fiom  its  particulars,  for 
the  numbers  firom  M41ana  to  Mosarna  stand  thus : 

Stadia^ 

ToBagasira,  -            -            6OQ 

ToKolta,  -            -               200 

To  Kdlama,  •            -           6OO 

ToKuiza,  -            -             200 

To  Mosarna,  -            -          150    Rook  *'%  400. 


1750 
250  fi-om  Rook. 


2000 

7400  to  Badis. 


9400 


it  mentioned  ako  by  Purchas,  vol.  iii.  p.  1789,  dred  and  fifty  8Udia  ;  .  assigned  to  the  cape 

1790.     Sec  Sir  Thonaas   Herbert's  Travels,  alone;  but  I  observe,  where  a  cape  ia  marked 

p.  no,  who  informs  us  this  Whjde  was  lost  and  no  distance  afterwards  given,  the  fleet  ap* 

just  after  the  sifrrender  of  Onnus.  pears  to  anchor  as  soon  aa  it  ia  round.     Siee 

^*  Rook'«  addition  ie  fair ;  for  one  kun-  Eirus* 
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To  this.sum  Rook  adds  six  hundred*''  stadia,  for  a  distance 
omitted  between  Kanasida  and  Kanat^,  to  make  up  the  ten 
thousand  of  Arriaiu  These  six  hundred  I  have  omitted,  from 
the  pressure  of  numbers  too  high  on  that  part  of  the  coast,  and 
comprehended  the  whole  two  days*  course  in  the  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  stadia  to  Kanati^,  Nothing,  however,  is  gained  by 
tills ;  ft>r  though  it  eases  tlie  measure  on  the  coast,  it  still  dis- 
agiXH^s  witli  the  total.  It  i*  not  a  little  remarkable,  that 
Stmbos***  measure,  of  the  whole  coast  should  be  the  precise  sum 
that  Arrian  reckons  from  Mosaraa,  seven  thousand  four  hun- 
diTd  ;  and  as  Marcian  and  Ptolemy  extend  the  limits  of  Kar- 
m^linia  to  Mosama,  if  I  had  found  the  same  number  in  Marcian, 
I  should  have  concluded  Strabo  had  been  misled  by  some 
lx>undary  of  the  same  kind :  but  Marcian's  total  from  Badis  to 
Mi>sanm  is  four  tliousand  six  hundred,  and  frx>m  Karpella  one 
thousand  more*  I  shall  produce  a  reason  likewise  presentlv, 
why  I  think  Mannau  reckoned  by  a  different  stadium :  but  let 
us  fir^t  ol>servo,  that  by  Arrian  s  total, 

10,000  stadia  pnxluce       —       625  British  miles, 
Stralx/s    l^OLX)  —  —  4621 

Commixlore  Robinson's  chart,       —       480  ^^ 

625 

4SO 

^jo  that  the  exlx^:^s  u|x>n  the  \^  hole  coast,bv  Arrian  s  numbers, is  145 
luile^  and  Sirubo's  como:si  much  nearer  to  the  truth.     It  is  nd 


*^  Ft  ui  tTTCC  c<  tV  frrs%  k  tr;<m  nac    coc:Isk4  kerr,  to  cenrsf«ad  wrdk  tW  one 
^wt-Ni^Yd^  m&sbcr  m   Bock  L    An.  StacfvB :  b«t  «i 

■^^  1"^  tLvr  kiacroi  uc  c-^^ut  sio  irc    aad  ii«rc  B  m  nccai  error  t»  be 
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possible  to  account  for  A  man's  excess  by  the  sinuosity  of  the 
coast ;  for  no  shore  of  equal  extent  has  fewer  curves  :  but  if  the 
excess  cannot  be  justified,  it  justifies  the  system  I  have  adopted 
all  along  this  tract  of  the  Icthu6phagi,  of  shortening  all  his 
measures  Adhere  the  nature  of  the  course  or  character  of  the  coast 
required  it.  It  is  not  just  to  charge  Nearchus  with  a  design  of 
lengthening  this  navigation,  in  order  to  enhance  the  difficulty 
or  the  danger:  but  distress  and  famine  make  evevy  passage 
appear  longer  than  it  is,  as  mariners  assure  me ;  and  when  the 
fleet  under  the  guidance  of  Hydrdkes  kept  at  a  farther  distance 
from  shore  than  Greek  pilots  would  have  dared,  it  is  probable 
that  measures  were  ascertained  with  less  correctness,  or  inflamed 
by  conjecture.  Marcian,  in  the  proem  to  his  work,  has  fully 
stated  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  correct  distances  by  means  of 
itineraries  and  journals;  some  measure  by  a  right  line,  some  by 
the  curvature  of  the  coast,  and  all  in  general  exceed  the  truth. 
That  this,  therefore,  should  take  place  in  the  narrative  before 
us,  will  not  appear  extraordinary  to  those  who  know  that  the 
length  of  the  Mediterranean  was  estimated  by  the  longitudes  of 
Ptolemy  till  the  last  century,  and  that  it  was  curtailed  of  near 
twenty-five  degrees  by  observation*^*,  no  farther  back  than  the 
reign  of  Lewis  XIV. 

ledged  here ;    for  the  former    tneagure    was  more  than  40°. 

takea  to  Karpella,  twenty-seven  miles  west  of  Scanderoon,  Ale:;andria,  and  Constantinople 
Jasky  as  I  did  not  at  that  time  know  the  real  were  determined  by  Mr.  Chazelles,  about  the 
distinction  between  these  capes.  After  due  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety- 
allowance  made  for  both  these  errors,  and  three,  sent  up  the  Levant  for  that  purpose, 
some  considerations  of  smaller  moment,  there  The  meridian  of  Paris  to  the  Straits  of  Gib- 
is  still  room  for  farther  discussion,  if  I  had  not  raltar,  about  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
already  dwelt  on  these  minute  particulars  too  twenty.  Some  doubt  still  remains  between 
k)ng.  Gibraltar  and  Algiers.    Blair's  Rise  and  Prog. 

^T*  Mercator*8  map   in   Ptolemy  gives   the  of  Gcog.  p.  154. 
Mediterranean    near  65®  ;    d'Anville's  little 

P  P 
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The  general  excess  of  Ptolemy  is  too  well  known  to  require  a 
comment  here ;  but  the  effect  of  it  upon  this  coast  will  ex[^am 
the  estimates  of  Marcian  upon  a  principle  that  has  never  been 
noticed  hitherto  by  geographers.  Ptolemy  *^'  places  Karpella  in 
longitude  *'•  94**,  and  Mosama  103"*  15' ;  the  inter\^al  is  conse- 
quently 9^  15'  of  longitude  ;  and,  upon  the  same  interval, 
Marcian  reckons  five  thousand  six  hundred  stadia,  which 
brings  his  estimate  to  six  hundred  and  twenty-two  stadia  for  a 
degree  of  Ptolemy's,  Let  us  then  advert  to  the  common  cal- 
,  culation  of  the  Greeks,  six  hundred  stadia  *^^  to  a  degree,  and 
we  immediately  discover,  that  Marcian's  stadium  approaches 
the  Olympian,  of  eight  to  a  Roman  mile,  and  not  the  stadium 
of  Arrian,  which  is  nearly  fifteen  to  the  same  measure.  In 
order  to  apply  this  estimate  then  to  the  case  before  us,  let  us 
next  take  the  measures  between  Mosama  and  Badis.  The 
stadia  *^  of  Arrian  are  seven  thousand  four  hundred  upon  this 
interval,  and  those  of  Marcian  four  thousand  six  hundred  :  but 
as  Arrian's  stadia  are  fifteen  to  a  mile  Roman,  they  produce 
four  hundred  and  ninety-two  **'  miles  Roman  ;  and  as  Marcian's 
are  eight  to  the  same  measure,  they  give  five  hundred  and 
seventy-five  miles  Roman.  From  this  deduction,  therefore,  it  is 
manifest  that  the  estimation  of  the  coast  by  Marcian  is  more  in 
excess  than  Arrian's  statement ;  and  upon  repetition  of  this  ex- 

'^  Sec  supra.  *^  D'AnTille  reckona  six  hundred^    Gos* 

"^  In  latitude  25^,  which  n  the  medium  of  selUn  seven  hundred^  for  a  degree  of  a  great 

thif  courscy  a  degree  of  longitude  contains  in  circle :  the  ordinafy  and  usual  estimate  is  six. 

reality  but  fifty-four  one-half   geograprhical  hundred  and  twenty. 

miles ;  and  upon  this,  some  farther  inquiries  ^  According  to  Ptolemy's  estimation  of  % 

might  be  grounded:  but  the  object  here  is  deg^c  of  a  great  circle,   9^   15'  upon  the 

only  to  obtain  a  general  deduction,  and  the  paralJelofaj.^oflatitude  should  make  a  distance 

Ttasonang,   as  far  as  I  am  a  judge,  is  con-  of  4192.64  Olympic  stadia*  Bishop  Horseley» 

elusive :  but  I  refer  it  with  great  deference  to  **'  Equal  to  four  hundred  and  sixty-two 

professed  geometricians*  miles  English*    The  fractions  are  omitted,. 
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periment  upon  the  whole  extent  from  KarpelTa  to  the  Indus, 
I  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  that  the  issue  was  nearly  the 
same. 

By  this  method,  if  I  cannot  reconcile  Arrian  s  calculation  to 
tmth,  I  at  least  account  for  his  error ;  and  I  shew  that  his  error 
is  less  than  that  of  other  ancient  geographers.  Even  in  his  error, 
I  find  the  means  of  elucidating  his  narrative ;  for  there  is  little 
reason  to  object  to  the  jwsition  of  the  stations  in  the  order  they 
appear,  but  the  discordance  of  the  nieasures.  This  discordance 
affects,  in  reality,  only  one  place  upon  wliich  there  remains  any 
just  reason  to  doubt;  that  is,  Troisi.  If  this  be  carried  to 
the  Sarus,  Dagash-a  must  be  fixed  at  the  second  cape  westward 
of  the  Tanka,  instead  of  the  fii*st ;  and  this  encroaches  as  much 
on  the  measures  between  that  cape  and  Badis,  as  the  contrary 
supposition  does  on  the  distance  between  the  Tanka  and  the 
first  cape.  Working  as  I  have  done  upon  scanty  materials,  I 
trust  that  merit  will  rather  be  imputable,  for  the  sendee  per- 
formed, than  blame  incurred,  for  tlie  degree  of  obscurity  which 
remains  *•*.  Some  obscurity  must  remain  upon  all  nautical  mea- 
surements ;  and  if  modern  navigators,  with  the  assistance  of 
instruments  which  divide  to  a  second,  still  diflfer  in  their  ob- 
servations ;  what  allov/ance  ought  not  to  be  made  to  the  ancient 
discoverers,  who  had  only  the  eye  and  the  hand  to  direct  them, 
and  who  consequently  drew  the  best  of  their  conclusions  from 
conjecture  ? 

The  time  employed  on  the  coast  of  the  Icthu6phagi  is  twenty- 
one  days,  according  to  the  account  in  the  margin,  which  reduces 

*•'  ^/Lu  i\  UK  h  iToun  xo7i  vni  OotXimK  It  18  no  caty  matUr  to  determine  accurately 
Iju^wh  fciiim  hwtu  rw  Twv  Tviiiuf  »^i9}^99  mr^os  to  the  number  of  Stadia  upon  any  coaat.  Marxian 
AK{iSiar»roy  anv^tlu  Hcracl.  p.  3* 

pp2 
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each  day's  course  to  an  average  of  twenty-two  miles  on  the  real 
measure,  and  twenty-nine  upon  the  measures  of  Arrian.  The 
estimate  of  time  may  be  corrected,  Mhen  the  fleet  opens  a  conv- 
munication  with  tlie  arniy  in  Karm^nia.  The  allowance,  there- 
fore, of  a  day  upon  some  particular  intervals,  where  there  was 
no  evidence  in  the  journal,  cannot  materially  affect  the  correct- 
ness of  the  account.  As  the  fleet  sailed  with  a  pilot  on  board, 
and  with  the  advantage  of  the  monsoon,  more  days  may  have 
been  allowed  than  necessary,  and  Jess  extent  given  to  the 
average  of  each  day's  course  ;  but  there  are  data  to  correct  the 
statement,  which  will  be  produced  on  the  arrival  of  the  fleet  at 
the  A'namis. 

The  manners  **^  of  the  wretched  inhabitants  have,  occasionally, 
been  already  noticed ;  but  Nearchus  dwells  upon  some  farther 
particulars,  which,  from  their  conformity  with  modern  informa- 
tion, are  worthy  of  remark.  Their  ordinary  support  is  fish,  as 
the  name  of  Icthu6phagi,  or  fish-eaters,  implies ;  but  why  they 
are  for  this  reason  specified  as  a  separate  tribe  from  the*  Gadrd- 
sians,  who  live  inland,  does  not  appear.  Ptolemy  considers  all 
this  coast  as  Karmdnia,  quite  to  Mosama ;  and  whether  Ga- 
dr6sia  be  a  part  of  that  province,  or  a  province  itself,  is  no 
matter  of  importance :  but  the  coast  must  have  received  the 
name  Nearchus  gives  it  from'Nearchus  himself,  for  it  is  Greek, 
and  he  is  the  first  Greek  who  Explored  it.  It  may  perliaps  be 
a  translation  of  a  native  name ;  and  such  translations  the  Greeks 
indulged  in,  sometimes  to  the  prejudice  of  geography  **\  But 
these  people,  though  they  live  on  fish,  are  few  of  them  fisher- 
men ;  for  their  barks  are  few,  and  those  few  very  mean  and  un- 

^^  See  Diod.  lib.  Hi.  p.  iSS,  et  8cq«  in  Sog<Iiama»  Hecat6mpulon  in  Parthiai  &c. 

^  Heli6poli8  in  Syria^  Polutimetus  a  river    &c.  are  all  instances  of  this  practice. 
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fit  for  the  service.  The  fish  they  obtain,  they  owe  to  the  flux 
and  reflux  of  the  tide ;  for  they  extend  "a  net  *^^  upon  the  shore, 
supported  by  stakes  of  more  than  two  hundred  yards  in  length ; 
within  which,  at  the  tide  of  ebb,  the  fish  **''  are  confined,  and 
settle  in  the  pits  or  inequalities  of  the  sand,  either  made  for  this 
purpose  or  accidental;  The  greater  quantity  consists  of  small 
fish ;  but  many  large  ones  are  also  caught,  which  they  search 
for  in  the  pits,  and  extract  with  nets.  Their  nets  are  composed 
of  the  bark  or  fibres  of  the  palm,  wliich  they  twine  into  a  cord, 
and  form  like  the  nets  *^'  of  other  countries.  Tlie  fish  is  generally 
eaten  raw,  just  as  it  is  taken  out  of  the  water,  at  least  such  as 
is  small  and  penetrable ;  but  the  larger  sort,  and  those  of  more 
solid  texture,  they  expose  to  the  sun,  and  pound  *"  them  to  a 
paste  for  store  :  this  they  use  instead  of  meal  *^  or  bread,  or  form. 


*'5  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  coast 
of^Kent  will  recollect  a  similar  practice  in 
Sandwich  Bay,  called  Pcgwell  Bay  from  this 
circumstance,  where  the  nets  are  of  much 
greater  extent ;  Arrian  says  two  stadia  (equal 
perhaps  to  two  hundred  and  eight  yards  Eng- 
lish), meaning  to  express  a  great  length.  I  am 
aware  that  the  expression  may  be  judged  to 
interfere  with  the  small  stadium  of  d'Anville, 
but  every  thing  is  smail  or  great  by  comparison  ; 
and  if  the  ordinary  Greek  net  was  less  than  two 
hundred  yards,  this  is  consequently  large. 

=*•*  Diodorus  from  Agatharcides  varies  some- 
what in  the  account,  p.  184. 

*^^  The  use  of  the  net  was  found,  I  think, 
in  every  island  of  the  South  Sea  visited  by 
Captain  Cook,  and  on  evdry  coast  except 
New  Holland.  Specimens  of  the  natives' 
skill  in  the  art  of  net -making  are  found  in  the 
British  Museum.  Tiiis,  among  other  endow- 
ments, tends  to  prove  them  of  a  superior 
origin  to  the  Blacks  of  New  Holland  or  New 


Guinea  5  they  are  probably  Mal^,  as  the  vo- 
cabularies of  their  language  seem  to  prove. 

*••  xoTcfrXSyTf,-,  rendered  by  Vulcanius,  Ma^ 
jores  vtro  durloresqtu  ad  solem  torrenUs  tlmul  ac 
pentius  tostl  fuertnt  molentcs  In  farinam  redigunt ; 
that  is,  they  grind  them  and  make  a  paste  or 
caviar  of  them.  Gronovius  objects  to  grinding 
them,  as  they  have  no  mills.  He  proposes  to 
read  xam9X4»Tff,  formding,  or  Kxr;txXunt^^ 
Ireaktng  small ;  both  which  manners  of  pre- 
paration are  justified,  by  Strabo's  mention  of 
mortars  made  of  the  vertebrae  of  the  whale, 
and  the  paste  or  meal  noticed  by  Arrian  :  and 
xaraXwvTEf,  grinding^  may  be  thought  not  to 
depait  from  its  proper  sense,  if  we  consider 
the  people  spoken  of,  though  they  had  no 
mills.  The  same  kind  of  paste  is  made  to 
the  present  day  on  this  coast,  on  the  coast  of 
Arabia,  and  in  the  gulph  of  Persia. 

'*'  Biscuit  de  poisson  sec,  as  M.  Polo  calls 
it  in  Bergeron,     Tom.  ii.  159. 
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them  into  a  sort  of  cakes  *^  or  frumenty.  The  very  cattle  live 
on  dried  fish,  for  there  is  neither  grass  nor  pasture  on  the  coast* 
Oysters,  crabs,  and  shell-fish  are  caught  in  plenty ;  and  though 
this  circumstance  is  specified  twice  only  in '  the  early  part  of  the 
voyage,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  these  formed  the  principal 
support  of  the  people  during  their  navigation.  Salt  is  here  the 
production  of  nature ;  by  which  we  are  to  understand,  that  the 
power  of  the  sun  in  this  latitude  is  sufficient  for  exhalation  and 
chrystallization  without  the  additional  aid  of  fire ;  and  from  this 
salt  they  formed  an  extract  •^  which  they  used  as  the  Greeks 
use  oil*^.  The  country,  for  the  most  part,  is  so  desolate  •*% 
that  the  natives  have  no  addition  to  their  fish,  but  dates :  in 
some  few  places  a  small  quantity  of  grain  is  sown  ;  and  there, 
bread  is  their  viand  of  luxury,  and  fish  *^  stands  in  the  rank  of 
bre^d.    The  generality  of  the  people  Uvc  in  cabins,  small  ^*,  and 


*^  Moi^e^f  Polenta f  a  thin  cake  or  paste  of 
meal,  still  used  in  Italy  by  the  name  of  Po- 
lenta, according  to  Barrctti.  (Letters  to 
S.  Sharp.)  The  ancient  Polenta  was  some- 
times not  a  solid. 

^'  "B^Movf  oil.  But  hoW  oil  from  salt  ? 
•ays  Rooke.  Read''£>^»i  for^'AXi; ;  for  what 
else  b  oil  made  from  but  olives  ?  If  olives 
were  found  upon  this  coast,  the  reading  might 
be  just ;  but  olive  oil  was  such  a  luxury  to  the 
Greeks,  that  if  a  single  tree  had  appeared  on 
the  coast,  Nearchus  would  not  have  omitted  the 
mention  of  it.     He  afiSrms  the  direct  contrary. 

^'  Schmeider  supposes  something  omitted 
here,  perhaps  the  mention  of  some  fish,  from 
the  blubber  of  which  they  obtained  an  oil. 
P.  159.     This  conjecture  is  very  rational. 

*9i  *«  There  is  a  coarse  grass  on  several  parts 
<<  of  the  coast  on  which  the  camels  feed,  and 
<•  the  seed  of  the  same  grass  is  used  by  their 


"  keepers  for  bread.  A  party,  consisting  of 
**  two  men  and  two  women,  which  I  visited, 
*^  tending  a  herd  of  camels,  who  lived  in  miser* 
**  able  tents,  had  no  other  provision  except 
**  thi9  grass  seed,  and  small  fish,  which  had 
"  been  driven  on  shore  by  the  surf,  and  dried 
•*  by  the  sun.  They  probably  also  might  use 
"  camels'  milk. ...  I  do  not  Vemembcr  to  have 
"  seen  any  whales  on  the  coast,  or  bones  of 
**  those  animals  forming  any  part  of  their 
"  houses."     Captain  Blair. 

Cpaptain  Blair's  evidence  proves  that  the 
present  inhabitants  are  more  miserable  at  this 
day  than  in  the  time  of  Nearchus.  Their 
hat>itation  is  worse,  and  their  method  of  pro* 
curing  fish  for  food  far  more  precarious. 

^  Very  delicately  expressed  by  Diodorus : 
i!f  »»  t2  UotuKw^  to  t^  AnfAnTfOi  tlfyov  /acti^Xi- 
^^.     Lib.  iii.  p.  185. 

***  El'  xotXvCflMj  vnynfoUi.     See  Ar.  335. 
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Stifling ;  the  better  sort  only  have  houses  constracted  with  the 
bones  of  whales ;  for  whales  are  frequently  thrown  *•*  up  on  the 
coast,  and  when  the  flesh  is  rottexi  off*  they  take  the  bones, 
making  planks  ^  and  doors  of  such  as  are  flat,  and  beams  or 
rafters  *^  of  the  ribs  or  jaw-bones :  and  many  of  these  monsters 
are  found  fifty  yards  in  length.  Strabo  confirms  this  report  of 
Arrian ;  and  adds,  that  the  vertebrae  or  socket-bones  of  the 
back  are  formed  into  mortars,  in  which  they  pound  their  fish, 
and  mix  it  up  into  a  paste,  with  the  addition  of  a  little 
meal. 

To  this  scanty  list  of  provisions  our  modem  voyagers  add  little* 
Barbosa,  Thevenot,  Tavernier,  and  Niebuhr,  all  mention  fish 
on  this  coast  as  still  the  food  of  the  natives,  and  from  hence  all 
up  the  eastern  shore  of  the  gulph  of  Persia ;  to  which  Lieutenant 
Porter  adds  a  few  goats  and  sheep,  neither  cheap  or  good  ;  and 
once  only  he  mentions  vegetables  at  Churbar,  which  were  good 
but  very  scarce.  Whether  camels  are  usually  eaten  on  this 
coast,  as  they  are  in  Arabia,  is  not  ascertained ;  those  which 
Nearchus  procured  at  Troisi  he  seems  to  have  employed,  as  the 
inhabitants  of  a  besieged  town  may  sometimes  be  reduced  to 
feed  on  horse-flesh:  but  beyond  this  instance  I  find  nothing 
specified.  Marcian  mentions  a  tribe  called  Camel-feeders  •^y 
in  Kami^nia ;  and  another  styled  Turtle-eaters  at  Samydak^  ***, 
on   the    coast    of    the  Icthu6phagi  :    it    should   rather  seem 

^  Strabo  says  the  bones  only.  ***  This  circumstance  of  using  whalebones 

If  they  had  the  art  of  splitting  whalebone,  in  building  is  noticed  as  late  as  the  ninth  cen» 

a  very  commodious   covering  might  be  ob--  tury^t    by  the  Arab  voyagers  of    Renandot. 

tained,  for  the  jaws  of  this  fish  furnish  a  thou-  See  Siraf. 

sand  plates  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  long,         ^  K«ji»uAofo^itoL 

eight  or  ten  inches  broad.     Lettice's  Tour  in        ««*  Written  'A^i/JewtuV :  so  little  apology  it 

Scotland,  p.  421.  wanting  fov  the  addition  or  subtraction  of  aa 

'97  From  a  part  in  the  jaw.  initial  letter* 
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that  all  these  naihes'*''  imply  disgust  at  the  manners  of  the 
natives. 

Whether  whales  are  found  on  this  coast  at  present,  or  whether 
houses  are  still  built  of  their  bones,  I  find  no  authority  to  de* 
termine.  The  silence  of  Lieutenant  Porter  appears  in  evidence 
agiiinst  it,  for  it  is  a  peculiarity  which  would  be  as  likely  to 
command  the  attention  of  a  modern  as  an  ancient  navigator ; 
and  whether  the  animals  seen  by  Nearchus  were  whales,  or  not, 
may  possibly  be  disputed,  for  the  Greek  word  may  be  applied 
to  any  fish  of  great  magnitude.  The  size  of  fifty  yard§  **  seems 
to  confine  the  expression  to  this  animal ;  and  though  blowing  is 
not  peculiar  to  the  whale,  the  circumstances  which  are  im- 
mediately subsequent  will  best  determine  the  judgment  of  the 
leadjer. 

For  Nearchus  says>  that  on  the  morning  he  was  off  Kuiza  or 
Guttar,  they  were  surprised  by  observing  the  sea  thrown  up  to 
a  great  height  in  the  air,  as  if  it  Avere  carried  up  by  a  whirl- 
wind. The  people  Avere  alarmed,  and  inquired  of  their  pilot 
what  might  be  the  cause  of  the  ph^n6menon  ;  he  infonned  them, 
that  it  proceeded  from  the  blowing  of  the  whale,  and  that  it  was 
the  practice  of  the  creature  as  he  sported  in  the  sea.     His  re- 

^'  Diodorus  mentions  x^^^^^^^^^  '^^  islands,  rerting  to  Thevenot'a  description  of  the  water* 
with  the  manner  of  turning  and  catching  the  spouts  seen  by  him  nearly  in  this  very  sea. 
turtles,  p*  189;  but  unfortunately  adds,  that  Part  II.  p.  185.  Eng.  cd.     ITpflnSf,  howefer, 
the  natives  sail  in  the  upper  shell.  is  said  not  to  be  the  word  which  usually  ex- 
Sec  Agatharchides,  Hudson.  Geog«  Min.  presses  that  phin6m€non,  but  Tu^w.   Yet  I  see 
p.  34.  vol.  i.  nothing  in  either  to  apply  one  more  particu- 
His  turtle-eaters  seem  to  have  been  the  in#  larly  than    the    other,    except   the    modem 
habitants  of  the  Maldives  or  Luckdives.  distinction.      I  do  not   mean   t6  infer  that 
^*»  e*x«n    xai  wim    ofyvM^,      Twenty-five  Nearchus  mistook  a  water-spout  for  the  bk)w- 
fathom«.  iog  of  a  whale;  but  the  comparison!  in  thia 
•»»  tvf^  IX  oftirwftfv  $i»  clvcc^po^ivoy.  sea  more  especially,  is  remark4>lc. 
I  never  reflect  oa  this  passage  without  ad- 
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po^t  by  no  mcai^  quieted,  their  alaxni;  tlJ«y  »toppc(d  rpvinif 
from  ft^toi^shmeiit^  and  the  o^trs  fell  ^pm  tl^eir  band;}.  Near- 
chus  encouraged  them,  and  recalled  them  to  their  duty,  order- 
ing the  heads  of  the  vessels  to  be  pointpd  at  the  several  creatMres 
as  they  approached,  ajad  to  attack  them  as  they  would  tlie  vessel 
of  an  enemy  in  battle :  the  fleet  immediately  fQrmed  as  if  going 
to  engagp,  and  advanced  by  a  signal  given ;  wlipij  shouting  aJJ 
together***,  and  dashing  the  water  yrith  their  oars,  with  the 
trumpets  sounding  at  the  sam,e  tin^e,  they  had  the  fatisfac^oin 
to  see  the  enemy  give  way ;  for  upoi^  the  approach  pf  the  veas^f 
the  monsters  a-head  sunk  befpre  them,  mid  Tose  a^^n  ^-stero, 
iwj^ere  they  continued  the^jr  Uowiag^  without  exciting  ^nj 
f^fther  alarm.  All  the  credit  pf  the  yict^ry  feli  to  Uie  )sb»rr  .<^ 
Nearchus,  and  the  acclamations  of  tlie  pi^o^ple  e^pieased  theqr 
ncknpwjedgment,  both  of  his  judgpjpi^  ^  Jfprtifiude,  f^oKfiayed 
in  their  unexpected  delivery. 

The  simplicity  of  this  narrative  J?p9ppaH»  it»  truth,  &e  drw 
cumstafjyces  are  sudi  as  isrould  oatur^y  otccur  /to  wen  who  ha^ 
seen  aEumals  of  this  m^ignitude  for  the  gr$t  (4]ne ;  «nd  ihe  better 
knowledge  our  navigators  are  possessed  of,  yifu^  ihuat  the  wh^ 
in  his  polar  retreats,  shews  that  he  is  soipetimesas  dangerous  an 
enemy  as  he  appeared  to  the  followers  of  Nearchus. 

The  menl;iQn  of  tJus  engageip«ent  mi^t  have  )t)een  ipared  in  a 
Avo^k  dedicated  tp  geegrapbical  research,  jbiut  tio^se  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  Arrian  would  not  h^ive  pajrdoned  the  omission^ 
and  it  is  pue  part  of  nxy  intention  not  ,tp  defraud  Nearchus  oi 
any  honour  due  to  him,  cither  for  his  fortitude  or  his  nautical 
abilities.    This  transaction  is  almost  the  only  part  of  the  voyage 

'"^  W  M_Ktfx>.xl  ivriia-n  Ix^^im  i9-aMX»(«t.    J^^  }wi  81  tbcy  QO«U  sixwt  ihe  aJaU,  or  erf 
<)f  ^V8^.  •  ■ 
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that  Diod6rus  thought  worth  recording;  and  if  the  readers  ofhiJ 
age  had  a  relish  for  this  sort  of  history,  why  should  he  not  ha^'C 
indulged  their  taste  ? 

But  there  ii?  a  second  tale  too  singular  M  be  passed  without 
observation,  for  wc  are  informed  that  the  Icthu6phagi  derive 
their  origin  and  manners  from  a  race  of  men  who  frequented 
these  seas,  and  who  having  by  chancer  or  enchantment  landied 
on  an  island  named  NAsala^  were  there  entertained  by  a  Nereid, 
and  afterwards  transformed  hito  fish.  Fortunately  for  the 
metamorphosed,  this  spot  was  under  the  protection  of  the  Sun, 
who,  displeased  equally  at  the  cruelty  of  the  nymph  as  her 
ticenfliousne^,  ordered  her  to  depart  the  island.  She  submitted 
to  the  decree,  and  was  preparing  ^r  her  exile ;  but,  as  a  last 
effort,'  she  hoped  by  a  display  of  her  charms  to  entangle  the  god, 
and  invcrfve  him  in  the  same  fate  ^  as  his  predecessors  in  her 
favour  had  experienced.  How  great  was  her  mortification, 
-when  she  found  »him  inattentive  to  her  allurements,  and  em- 
ployed in*  a  second  transformation  of  her  lovers  into  their  native 
figure  i^  From  these  men,  so  happily  restored,  the  lethu^phagi 
derive  ^^  their  origin.  ■ 

Arrian  ^  is  ofiended  at  Nearchus,  first  for  liecording  this 
fable,  and  then  for  refuting  it :  but  the  story  is  perfectly  Greek  ; 
for  the  Nereid  isf  only  Cire^,  or  Calypso,  conveyed  to  the  East 
Indies,  and  Apollo  is  Ulysses,  but  Avith  more  continence.  The 
catastrophe  of  the  piece,  which  consists  in  the  delivery  of  the 
metamcipphosed,  is  brought  about  with  more  dignity  by  Apollo^ 

^  This  18  GpQnoTiaa^t  intorpreUtion  of  «i  Indian  guides :  but  it  it  Grctk ;  tmleM  fiiblci 

jDbtcuve  passage.  -  similar  to  the  Greek  mythology  arc  current  all 

«•»  These  are  the  Myrmidons  of  Thessaly,  over  the  world. 

the  Sparti  of  Thebes,  transplanted  to  an  In-  **  Strabo  raentibas  this  story,  p.  726,  with 

diaa  soiL    N<archu»  imputea  the  labk  to  hia  similar  circumsUnces  j  but  without  the  Nereid. 
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.  resisting  the  temptation,   than  by  Ulysses's '^  yielding  to  the 
solicitation  of  the  enchantre&s. 

The  best  excuse  for  introducing  this  tale  is,  that  Nearchus  had 
lost  one  of  his  transports  manned  with  Egyptians,  and  the  re- 
port was  current  in  the  flefet  that  the  vessel  had  disappeared  at 
an  enchanted  island ;  Nearchus  ordered  out  a  party  to  visit  this 
isle,  and  call  aloud  the  names  of  those  whom  he  supposed  to 
have  been  shipwrecked.  Not  content  with  this,  he  went  him- 
self to  the  place,  and  compelled  his  people  to  land,  much  against 
their  inclination ;  but  they  found  neither  their  lost  companions 
nor  the  Nereid. 

Possibly  even  this  excuse  will  not  be  admitted ;  for  no  island 

'  occurs  on  the  whole  coast  after  leaving  Ai^toia,  except  a  very 
small  one  in  Guttar  Bay,  which  must  have  b^a  seen  on  the  day 
the  nameless  town  was  taken,  and  which  lay  too,  clearly  in  vieir 
to  cause  these  idle  terrors.  If  any  island  exists,  it  ought  to 
unite  the  Asthma  of  Ptolemy  with  the  Ashtola  of  our  modem 
charts ;  but  as  the  Avhole  is  a  fable,  an  attempt  at  consistency 
may  be  rather  curious  than  necessary.  Still,  fable  as  it  is,  Hke 
many  other  fables,  it  is  not  without  its  ostensible  origin  from  the 
native  superstition  of  the  inhabitants.  For  Captain  Blair  writes, 
"  We  were  warned  by  the  natives  at  Passence,  that  it  woufd 
<*  be  dangerous  to  approach  the  island  of  Ashtola,  as  it  was  eh-^ 
^  chanted ;  and  that  a  ship  had  been  turned  into  a  rock.  This 
"  superstitious  story  did  not  deter  us;  we  visited  the  island, 
*«  found  plenty  of  excellent  turtle,  and  saw  the  rock  alluded  to, 
"  which  at  a  distance  had  the  appearance  of  a  ship  under  saiL 

^  Ulyssei  rcBistcd  the  cup,  but  not  the  his  passing  a  year  with  the  goddess  is  sup* 
passion  of  Circe.  Od.  K.  347.  His  refusal  pressed.  Sec  a  very  elegant,  frontispic^  oa 
of  the  cup  forms  an  allusion  for  the  moralist :    this  subject  in  Rousseau's  Emile. 

QQ  2 
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"  The  story  was  probably  told  to  prevent  our  disturbing  tTie 
f*  turtle ; .  it  ha^,  however,  some  affinity  to  tlie  tale  of  rfear- 

"  chus's  transport"     •        

j ,  So  perpetual  ^is;  the  .dui;ation  of  superstition,  and  upon  such  a 
^undatipn  ^oes-historj  endeavour  to  raise  the  importance  of 
^earclius,  and.  shew  th^t  he  was  the  only  man  in  tfie  fleet  w^o 
feafled  neeither  the  blowing  of  a  whale,  nor  the  enchantment  of  a 

Nereid,      ,         . 

^  .  Upoi^  a^  reyiewf  of  both,  thesp  s^^^        we  shall  be  induced  to 

reflect  that  Greek  mariners  Avere  subject  to  vain  terrors  and 

|Supers,titionp  like  those  of  pur  own  country  ;  and  in  both,  if  we 

.find  ,tbis  failing  not  incojupatible  Avitti  determined  bravery,  we 

^u^ht  t(^.  ^Uow  dup  njerit  to,  every  commander  who  knows  how 

to:sujptpress  tl}€5  on^  apd  call  the  other  jinto  action. 

^  J  J  capnot  take,  a  final  jeave  of  this  coast  without  observing 

j^)iat  tiie.w^qlp  distance  from,  the  Indus  to  Cape  Jask  comes,  out 

.a&Qpar  as  may  b^,^  six  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles,  equal  to 

the  estimatipn  of  Arrian  pn  the  coast  of  the  Icthy6pliagi  alone ; 

and  thi?  number  of  miles  Nearclius  was  from  seventy  to  seventy- 

^\;e  days jin  passing:  ifj  however,  with  due  allowance  made  for 

f  getting;  opt  ^igainstth^nionsoon,  and  twenty-four  days  lost  at 

fl^^  M9nze^  wq  reduce  the  whole  to  forty  **  ^ays,  we  may 

^fo^m  B,  comparative^  view  bet^veen  anpient  and  modern  haviga^ 

j^n^  fqr  it  appears  from  the  journ^  of  the  Houghton  East 

Indiaman,  .that  sf^e  ma^e  the,  same  nm  in  thirteei)  days,  and 

jUgon  her  return  \yas  onl^  five  da^s  from  Gomeroon  *^  to  Scindy 

Bar.     But  so  far  te  this  from  diminishmg  the  credit  of  the  first 

'  '^  Sbmc  days  'ir^fe  lost  on  tbe  jmictibii        ^  GombrooD,  Gambnoon,  ^c»   the  b  ia* 
wkli  Lcontfitui,  luid  at  the  Tominit,  bat  not    icrted,  at  in  Cymeru^  Cambro-Biitons* 
more  tl^n  wcit  ncccnarj  Smt  rcpaio. 
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tiavigatoi^,  that  il  is  lenlianced  by  every  difficulty  they  liad  to 
surmount;  ^eak  vessels  with  inexperienced  mariners,  no  jpro- 
Visions  but  sucli  as  an  unkmwn  coast  might  furnish,  no  con- 
venience for  sleeping  on  board,  no  pilot  but  such  as  they  might 
casually  pick  up  on  their  course ;  no  certainty  that  tliis  sea  \vas 
ever  naiigated  before,  or  even  navigable ;  and  no  resources  sucli 
as  the  mode^rhs  haVe,  without  numb€fr,  in  their  arms,  their  in- 
strumeuts,  their  experience,  and  the  accumulated  acquisitions 
df  knowledge,  whether  practical  or  theoretical.     Under  all  thcsfe 
disadvantages,  if  the  object  was  attained,  and  the  voyage  com^- 
^leted,  it  IS  not  the  length  of  the  course  that  ought  to  raise  the 
name  of  Columbus  higher  thah  that  df  Nearchus ;  the  conse- 
quences derived  from  the  discoveries  of  both  are  equally  im- 
^portant,  and  the  commerce  with  the  'East  Indies  upon  a^level 
with  that  of  America :  but  if  the  communication  fixed  at  Alex- 
andriu  is  the  origin  of  the  Portuguese  discoveries,  and  the  cir- 
cuninavigation  of  Africa,  NearChus  is  in  fact  the. primary  author 
of  discovery  in  general,  and  the  master  both  of  Gama  and 
Xdltuhbiis. 

T*heire  is  one  ^xtrftdrdinary  circuinstance  attending  this  ex- 
^'j^eiiition,  which  is,  that  we  find  Httle  mention  of  mutiny  and 
' Aofie  6f  disease  ahiong  tide  people:  the  former  would  be  na- 
'tilrally' checked  by  thdf  sitbation,  for  they  liad  no  second  hope 
if  they  failed  in  the  execution  of  their  enterprise,  and  no  chance 
of  prfesertration  but  by  obedience  to  their  commander;  the  latter 
was  less  ilkeiy  to  bcctir,  ftota  the  circurastahces  peculiar  to  the 
fiavi^ation ;  and  the  miafladied  arising  from  famine  or  bad  pix)vi- 
sions  appear  nbttoTiave  had  sufficient  tiriieto  ekhibit  theii*  w6rst 
effect3 :  as  far  as  can  be  cbliectcd  Aom  the  journal,  they  wejre 
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never  without  shell-fish  till  within  a  few  days  of  their  arrival ; 
•and  scorbutic  disorders,  which  are  tlie  scourge  of  the  mariner  in 
-the  protracted  voyages  of  the  moderns,  are  never  noticed  by  the 
ancients.  Tlie  projcimity  of  land,  the  frequency  of  sleeping 
on  shore,  and  the  properties  of  their  vessels,  which  wtre  not 
decked,  seem  to  have  operated  to  the  exclusion  of  a  disease, 
which  two  hundred  years  experience  is  only  tiow  teaching 
modern  navigators  to  combat,  and  this  experience  nothing 
hxit  the  persevering  discipline  of  Cook  could  have  reduced  to 
practice. 

It  is  not  apparent  that  ^e  passage '""  from  the  Indus  to  the 
gulph  of  Persia  had  ever  been  performed  by  the  natives,  for 
however  great  the  commerce  on  that  rivfsr  was,  and  however  ex- 
tended, its  progress  natuially  bent  toward  the  coast  of  Malabar 
and  the  peninsiiia.  The  natives  there  were  all  Indians ;  while 
on  the  west,  the  n&me  teiminated  at  the  A'rabis,  and  all  Indian 
manners  with  the  boundary  a£  the  Oritae  at  M41ana.  This  ap* 
pears  to  me  a  proof  that  no  commerce  from  the  Indus  was  car- 
ried farther  by  the  Indians ;  the  other  natives,  whether  Orttae  or 
icthu6phagi,  had  few  embarkations  even  for  fishing  and  the 
Persians  were  never  narvigatow.  If  any  vessels,  therefor^, 
visited  these  coasts  even  in  that  early  age,  they  were  probably 
Arabian  *" ;  but  of  this  there  can  ibe  oo  satisfactory  evidence. 

*"•  Ti  ftw  y»p  T?;  *Eti»t  'AXi|«i}f«f  6  Ucuttittf  Talmen«|  &c.  to  be  all  Aral>iC|  if  Acir  signi- 

irXct  Tot;  ^pwvM;  wirm  iMTinirf.  £catioii  were  traced*    When  I  meet  with  a 

ADonymout  author,  cited  by  Dodwell  in  his  river  called  JEgoipotamos*  I  can  ditcoTer  the 

dissertation  on  Scylax,  p.  4.7.  language  of  the  nation  from  whence  the  name 

Alaxander  was  the  discorerer  of  €tkc  .east.  it  deiif ed  as  retdily  as  I  can  assign  Cape  It* 

*"  The  reason  for  this  conjecture  has  been  nistcrre.  Cape  -Clear,  or  Christmas  Sound,  to 

noticed  upon  the  mention  of  Dagasfra  ;  and  I  the  respective  people  who  have  bestowed  these 

§^9pcft  .SikaU,    Kdkali^  G6gaoa>  Milsna,  4^clUtiom.  . 
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That  sometBing  pasted  upon  the  sea,  and  in  all  appearance  from: 
port  to  port, 'there  seems  to  be  ground  for  supposing;  for  Hy- 
drAkes  could  not  have  been  worthy  of  employment  without  some 
sort  of  exfperience ;  and  there  is  a  shadow  of  evidence  that  the- 
pirates  to  the  eastward  of  the  Indus,  who  have  been  pirates  in 
all  ages,  accidentally  vfeited  the  coast,  either  for  the  purpose  of 
intercepting  the  traffic,  or  of  plundering  the  property  of  the  in»- 
habitants.  But  the  whole  testimony  which'  can  be  collected 
amounts  in  ho  degree  to  a  proof  of  a  navigation  like  that  of 
Nearchus  from  India  to  Persia ;  and  as  this  is  the  principal  link 
in  the  futtti-^  chain  of  con>municiition  with  Europe^  the  merit  of 
examining  it  seems  wholly  due  to  him  as  the  original  under- 
taken I  am  not  ignorant  of  a  mach  longer  voyage  in  this  very 
direction  imputed  to  Scylax  by  Her6dotus^'%  from  Pactya  (the 
Pekeli*'^  of  Rennell)  into  the  gulph  of  Arabia;  but  whether 
this  voyiage  was  performed  by  the  Persians,"  or  that  other  round 
tiieGape  of  Good  Hope  by  the  Phfiaicians  from  Egypt^  as  re- 
corded by  him,  is  a  point  highly  problematical  ia  the  opinion 
of  every  one  who  considers  the  structure  of  ancient  vessels,  and 
their-  whole  method  of  navigation  :  I  believe  the  record  of  both, 
a&  preserved  by  Her6dotui^  to  be-  evidence-  that  th^e  Persians  or 
Egyptians  knew,  from.communicatioa  with,  the  interior  of  the 
respective  countries,  that  they  were  bounded  by  the  ocean,  audi 
afforded  the  means  of  navigation;  but  that  the  voyages  were- 
actually  performed  requires  more  evidence,   more  particular^, , 

<<  There  ia  a  strftiitg  analogy  between  tHe  Niebuhr,  £ng.  ed«  Tol.'tn  p*  t^Si  ' 

*«  manners  ascribed  to  the  ancient   Itthya-  •*•  H^rod.'  lib.  iv.  p.  500.-  * 

<«  phagi  and  those  of  these  Arabs   [on  the  *•«  The  pnmnce  Pcck'eli,  or  PnckehV  6n 

N  eastern   coast   of  the    gnlph   of   Persia]],  the  Itidtks ;  but  Dod  well  supposes  pBCtydyor 

••  •  .  .  They  use  Ihtle  food  but  fish  and  dates ;  Caspatyrus,  to  be  on  |Jie  Ganges.     SecDis- 

•*  they    feed   also  their  cattle    upon   fish/'  Kttron  Scylar. 
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and  a  eleftfier  cjet^l)  of  fyctSj  ^  enaj^le  ^s  tp  form  ^  ja4gm«cit 
Tiie  b^Hi^  a^ertioa  tl^^t  |th|e  i^ng  1)^  ]^eii  donfe  fxii^  load 
Alexander  tQ  thji)^  if;  f^^,ctififhbip^ }  Iffut  ibp  Peosif^  y<^J!^  fff<>^ 
4uced  no  con^eqiioi^ce?  .whjjteyer,  ^ijcji  Uve  E@rjptiau  navigatipij 
led  to  nothing,  vnlp^^  »re  ^^poae  t^  JPprt»giJiese  jdiscgyer^ 
influenced  by  tlje  fi^e^ios '"-,  tJiat  ^  p?^ge  pjuud  the  Cape 
was  practicaWa. 

Scyla^  <M?giit  tQ  feie  a  Qmp}^  W  -^P  f>^cp  <rf  his  ^^iiyity^ 
Caryanda,  pr  at  lea3it  «i  ir^UabiljMat  j^f  Asisi  MffiOF  >  ^Wt  ifie  l^?ve 
»x)  remaim  '"^  of  his  joumaJ,  9xnd  no  <Hhpr  cyidence  of  hk  f(^y^8l^ 
but  tiie  report  of  Her^dotus^  iffhioh  as  irery  ideficieiiet  jio  cirp^ni- 
stances  to  confinn  i4s  awn  Huihority ;  and  coHatfral  eyidfi^ 
there  is  none.  In  legard  to  the  ciiscuinnayigatiQa  of  AMo9^ 
there  is  one  paotipular  muoii  in^bted  on  by  Larc^ber^  Qe^iu^  f^» 
and  oth^  conanientatois^  ir^cb  »,  tl»  a.j)ipefffmm^  of  ^IN^  ^uci 
ito  die  north ;  a  |>l^^£UknenoE  dependent  o»  ey^y  ^y^gBi;^\^ 
witiiin  tl^c  tropic?.  "Ric  reserve  of  Hef^d^tus  ^^,  in  sayiiag  li|?<i 
others  >may  suppose  tlus  pi;oi^ali)Ie,  though  he  doubts  H  hifM^ 
is  a  caiition  wortliy  of  such  a>n  ihiskHaai^  and  more  p^rswasiv^ 
tSian  die  boldest  assertion.  .  I  must^  hoveevi^,  notice  a  ^ 
)Culiarky  in  diis  passage  wfaioh  seetn^i  to  ha^e  icscaped  ithe  4cnjr 
itiny  of  <lKis  commentators ;  &a:  he  infomis  us  ia  aaotiber  place  ^^^ 

Hthat  the  Portuguese  navigators^  or  the  coun*  sellers  who  had  l^ea  in  ^e  East^  ^  appeara 

cil  of  Portugal  or  any  of  the  learned  of  that  from  Ranuisb. 

.country^  knew  any  thing  of  Her6dotU8,  I  ''^  The   Sydaz,   published  in  the  Geog, 

xpretend  not  tp  j^dge ;  but  it  if  •  rei^n^t^^^e  .  I^iqA^  by  .9ud^PjD»  i^  pn^v^d  to  ]^  a^  im* 

coincidencet  thajt  the  ^tf^  p^ti^  of  Hiy6-  .ppat^i^^  by  Ppdwc;!!. 

,ji)otws  1/!^  in.         —         —          ;^74  «»«  See  Gespcr  (le  NjivigatioAibuj  cftr%  Cq- 

^     fi4W«  4i?P0Tfry'of  tiie  C^^^     ^^  lumn,as  H^rcuUs,  Pr?el.  I.  6. 

:By  Poet,  to  ^csseling'a  Hi^c^  ;'7  Lib.  ir^  p.  o^^.  Ed.  Wcu 

I^hc  Court  of"  Portugal^  y  ija^A^  Pji^fc  f?'  L^b.  ii.  p.  1 15. 
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that  lie  went  up  the  Nile  himself  as  far  as  Elephdntin^,  in  order 
to  ascertain  some  circumstances  relative  to  the  head  of  that 
riTer,  about  which  he  thought  himself  imposed  upon  by  a 
secretary  of  the  priests  at  Sais,  Now  is  it  not  extraordinary, 
that  if  he  reached  EJephdntinfe  he  should  not  have  visited 
Su^nfe***,  the  very  place  at  which  he  represents  his  doubts  to 
exist  ?  Is  it  not  strange,  that  though  he  Uved  prior  '**  tx)  the  con- 
struction of  the  well^*  at  Su6n^  he  should  mention  nothing  of 


*'*  The  modern  AsioutO)  vliked  by  Po« 
toclcf  Norden^  Bruce,  Sec.  &c«  Sunlne  it 
As-sooan  with  the  article*  IVAnTiQe^  Geog. 
Adc. 

''*  Bruce  is  of  opinion  that  the  well  is  coeval 
with  the  city,  i.  i6a« 

'"  I  know  no  testimony  of  the  well  at 
Su^ne  older  than  Strabo,  lib,  xvii.  817.  but 
conclude  that  older  may  be  found.  Pliny, 
lib.  ii.  cap.  73,  seems  to  intimate,  that  it  was 
dug  by  £rat6sthene8  at  the  time  he  was  mea- 
€uring  an  arc  of  the  meridian.  The  follow* 
ing  observations  are  kindly  communicated  by 
the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  i 

The  well,  besides  that  it  was  sunk  perpen- 
dicularly with  the  greatest  accuracy,  was>  I 
suppose,  in  shape  an  exact  cylinder.  Its 
breadth  must  have  been  moderate,  so  that  a 
person,  standing  upon  the  brink,  might  safely 
stoop  enough  over  it  to  bring  liis  eye  into  the 
axis  of  the  cylinder,  where  it  would  be  per- 
pendicularly over  the  centre  of  the  circular 
surface  of  the  water.  The  water  must  have 
stood  at  a  moderate  height  below  tlie  mouth  of 
the  well,  far  enough  below  the  mouth  to  be 
sheltered  from  ilie  action  of  the  wind,  that  its 
surface  might  be  perfectly  smooth  and  mo- 
tionless ;  and  not  so  low,  but  that  the  whole  of 
its  circular  surface  might  be  distinctly  seen  by 
the  observer  on  the  brink.  A  well  formed 
in  this  manner  would  afford,  as  1  apprchciul, 
the  most  certain  observation  of  ti;e  &un's  ap- 


pulse  to  the  zenith,  that  could  be  made  witk 
the  naked  eye  ;  for  when  the  sun's  centre  veai 
upon  the  zenith»  his  disc  would  be  seen  by  re« 
flection  in  the  water,  in  the  rery  middle  of  the 
well ;  that  i;  as  a  circle  perfectly  concentric 
with  the  circle  of  the  water :  and  I  believe^ 
there  is  nothing  of  which  the  naked  eye  can 
judge  with  so  much  precision  as  the  concen- 
tricity of  two  circles,  provided  the  circles  be 
neither  very  nearly  equal,  nor  the  inner  circle 
very  small  in  proportion  to  the  outer. 

Plutarch  says,  that  in  his  time  the  gnomon* 
at  Su6ne  were  no  longer  shadowless  on  the 
solstitial  day.  This  is  very  strange.  Era- 
tosthenes died,  according  to  Blair's  Tables,  in 
the  year  before  Ciuist  194  ;  and  Plutarch 
died  in  the  year  of  Christ  1 19.  The  interval, 
therefore,  between  them  was  only  314  years ; 
and  the  change  of  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic 
in  this  time  (the  only  cause  to  which  I  can  re- 
fer the  alteration)  was  no  more  than  2'  36". 
A  gnomon*  therefore,  at  Sui^ne  of  tl»e  length 
of  twelve  inches,  if  it  cast  no  shadow  on  the 
day  of  the  solstice,  in  the  time  of  Eiatosthe- 
nes,  should  have  cast  z  shadow,  in  the  time  of 
Plutarch,  of  the  length  only  of  tzs^swth?,  /.  e. 
not  quite  rJ^th  of  an  inch.  The  shadow  of  a 
perpendicular  column  of  the  hti^ht  of  100 
fctt  would  have  been  ^?^lhs  (;f  an  ii'ch.  But  I 
can  hardly  think  the  ancients  ever  thought  (if 
constructing  gnomons  of  such  a  si/e.  \\'e  read, 
indeed,  iu  the  Comedians,  of  sltiidows  of  ttn. 
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thfe  situation  of  S\n^nh  itsfelf  Ulster  tlife  1*opic  ?  H«rf  i«bwlr 
Uief e  iti  mminev^  he  mus*  himsdf  have  sam  the  pli^ii6tteima  ke 
J^rofesstes  to  doubt,  or  'at  least  the  «uii  vertical  r  ctnol  if  his  -mit 
was  at  any  other  season,  te  it  not  remaricabie  that  lie  shouiti  net 
have  heard  of  this  circumstance  ?  Elephantine  »  an  tfeland^  dr 
a  city  on  an  island,  in  the  Nile,  opposite  to  Sui^nfe  **%  and  yet 
HeWklotiis  does  not  quite  say  he  was  actually  at  Su6n^.  From 
his  mention  that  the  Cataracts  are  four  days'  saal  from  the  EJe- 
ph^ntin^  he  visited,  may  we  not  suspect  that  it  was  some  island 
lower  down  (for  there  are  many),  or  that  the  island  ^^  called 
Elephdntinb  by  Pocock  is  not  the  Elephintinfe  ef  Herodotus  i 
and  that  the  historian  was  not  nearer  Su6nfe  than  within  three 
days'  sail  ?  for  it  is  in  reaUty  less  ^*^  than  one  day's  sail  (ht 
journey  by  land  from  Su^nfe  to  the  Cataracts.  I  mention  these 
particulars,  in  order  to  shew  the  great  obscurity  which  attends 
all  the  discoveries,  whether  real  or  pretended,  in  ages  ante- 
cedent to  history ;  and  notwithstanding  all  that  Mr.  Gossellin 


twelve,  and  even  twenty  feet  long.  These 
seem  to  have  been  the  shadows  of  gnomons : 
but  th^  were  evening  shadows,  when  the  sun 
was  low,  and  people  were  going  fo  supper: 
and  this  affords  an  argument  that  the  gnomons 
of  the  ancients  were  of  a  very  moderate  size  ; 
for  in  the  latitude  of  40^,  at  the  season  of  the 
equinoxes,  the  sun's  altitude,  one  hour  before 
sunset,  would  be  j  1^  26' ;  and  a  gnomon,  of 
the  height  of  2  feet  f  ths  of  an  inch,  would  cast 
a  shadow  on  the  horizontal  plane  precisely 
ten  feet  long.  Half  an  hour  before  sunset,  a 
gnomon  of  the  height  of  one  foot  would  cast 
a  shadow  ten  feet  long.  And  in  the  same  la- 
titude, at  the  same  season,  a  gnomon  of  the 
height  of  six  feet  would  cast  a  shadow  of  the 
length  of  ten  feet  so  early  as  eleven  minutes 
after  three  in  the  afternoon.  I  think  the 
•n»ll  variation  that  took  place,  between  the 

4 


time  of  Eratosthenes  and  that  of  Plutarcfi, 
would  be  more  easily  discovered  by  the  well 
than  by  any  gnomon  the  ancien^  can  be  sup«^ 
posed  to  have  used. 

•**  Potock,  B.  ii.  p.  117.    Bruce. 

*^  Bruce  mentions  the  island,  but  does  not 
call  it  Elephantine.    Vol.  i.  p.  150. 

**♦  *«  The  distance  from  the  gate  of  the 
**  town  [AssoanJ  to  Termissi  or  Marada,  the 
**  small  villages  on  the  Cataract,  is  exactly  six 
«*  English  miles.'*     Bruce,  voL  i.  p.  156. 

Sec  also  a  very  curious  account  of  the  well 
and  the  latitude  of  Su^ne,  which  Bruce  fixes. 
at  2^^  o'  45",  and  consequently  not  under  the 
tropic,  p.  160  $  but  more  than  half  a  degree 
to  the  north.  Bruce,  however,  allows  for 
the  approximation  of  the  ecliptic  to  the 
equator.  The  circumference  also  of  the  sun^t 
disc  10  to  be  taken  into  the  account. 
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has  produced,  to  prove  an  early  state  of  navigation  and  geo- 
graphy, previous  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Greeks,  and  founded 
wpon  better  principles ;  notwidistanding  tlie  erudition  displayed 
by  Gesner  in  liis  treatise  ^*  on  the  navigation  of  the  Ph^nicians 
in  the  Atlantic ;  there  is  nothing  appears  sufficiently  satisfactory 
to  estabUsh  the  authenticity  of  any  one  prior  voyage,  of  equal 
importance,  upon  a  footing  with  this  of  Nearchus ;  or  any  cer- 
tainty to  be  obtained  where  the  evidence  is  all  affirmation,  with- 
out circumstances  or  proof.  From  a  journal  like  the  PeriplAs  '** 
of  Hanno,  a  knowledge  of  the  coast  of  Africa  will  enable  us  to 
form  some  judgment  of  his  progress ;  but  a  bare  assertion  of  the 
performance  of  any  voyage,  without  consequences  attendant  or 
connected,  without  collateral  or  contemporary  testimony,  is  too 
shght  a  foundation  to  support  any  superstructure  of  importance. 
I  should  think  it  time  well  employed  to  vindicate  the  honour  of 
Columbus  against  the  usurpation  of  Vespucius;  but  I  woul4 
not  bestow  a  moment  in  annulling  the  claim  of  Madock  and  his 
Cambro-Britons  to  the  discovery  of  America.  The  reader  may 
conceive  that  this  vindication  of  Nearchus  partakes  more  of  the 
partiality  of  an  editor  than  the  investigation  of  truth :  but  I 
iippcal  to  tlie  ancient  geographical  fragments  still  extant ;  the 
PcriplCls  of  Hanno,  the  survey  of  the  Euxine  sea  by  the  real 
Arrian,  and  that  of  the  Erythr^an  sea  or  Indian  ocean  by  the 
fictitious  one ;  and  I  say  that  all  these,  as  well  as  the  journal  of 
Nearchus,  though  they  have,  their  errors,  difficulties,  or  even 
absurdities,  still  contain  internal  evidence. of  veracity,  and  are 
well  worthy  of  examination ;  while  the  expedition  of  the  Ar- 

'"  Published  with  his  edition  of  the  works     Dodwell  ^rw  as  frequently  on*  the  side  of 
of  Orpheus.  scepticism  as  others  do  on  the  side  of  ere* 

'**  DodwcU  doubu  the  authenticity ;  but    duhty. 
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gonauts  ^'%    of  Py'theas  or  Scylax  is  merely  a  speculation  c£ 
amusement. 

There  is,  however,  another  way  of  inquiry  into  the  Hiscoveries 
attributed  to  the  eariiest  times,  which  is,  by  examining  the  con>- 
modities  such  discoveries  would  produce.  Tin,  the  staple 
of  Britain,  is  mentioned  in  the  most  ancient  authors  neither 
as  a  rare,  nor  a  very  precious  metal ;  this  must  have  been  intro- 
duced to  the  nations  on  the  Mediterranean,  either  by  a  trans- 
port over  land  (such  as  is  mentioned  by  Diodorus '*•),  or  through 
the  medium  of  a  Ph^nician  navigation :  the  existence  of  the 
metal,  therefore,  in  Greece  and  Asia  is  a  proof  that  the  inter- 
course was  estabhshed  in  some  sense  or  other.  The  sudden  in- 
flux of  gold  into  Jud^a***  is  equally  a  proof  of  a  commerce 
extended  into  the  Indian  or  Ethiopic  ocean,  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  gulph  of  Arabia.  The  materials  still  found  in  Egypt, 
that  contributed  to  the  preservation  of  the  mummies,  are  some 
of  them  supposed  to  be  Oriental ;  and  if  so,  Egypt  must  have 
had,  even  antecedent  ^  to  history,  a  communication  with  the 


*''  Gesner,.  in  his  Preface  to  the  Argonaut- 
ticks  of  Orpheus,  is  confident  that  there  is  no 
expression  that  indicates  they  are  posterior 
to  the  age  of  Homer.  If  the  fact  is  so,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  the  mention  or  knowledge  of 
Ireland,  which  occurs  in  that  work,  is  an  ex« 
tent  of  geographical  science  most  surprising ; 
for  Homer's  information  went  no  farther  than 
Italy^  and  even  there  it  was  only  mytholo- 
gical. 

^^  Lib.  V.  p.  361.     Ed.  Wes. 

Diod6rus  here  mentions  tin  found  ia  Spain, 
but  not  in  great  quantities;  and  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  grand  source  of  that  metal 
was  always  in  Britain. 

^''  It  iff  not  the  business  of  this  work  to 
follow  up  these  several  incidents  \  but  Sruce 


has  illustrated  the  commerce  of  Hiram,  Solo* 
mon,  the  Arabians  and  Egyptians  on  tlie  Red 
Sca>  if  not  truly,  at  least  vmy  ingeniously. 
When  the  haughty  spirit  which  procured  so 
many  cnennes  to  tliis  ilfustrious  traveller  shall 
be  forgotten,  neither  his  knowledge  nor  his 
veracity  will  be  longer  impeached.  There  is 
much  scope  for  curious  investigation  upon  the 
whole  of  this  subject,  which  Dr.  Robertson 
has  not  prosecuted  to  Its  full  extent.  Sec 
Ezekiel,  chap,  xxvii. 

**•  •*  Several  authors  ^  agree  in  opinion, 
**  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  possessed  them- 
**  selves  of  the  trade  of  the  East  by  the  Red 
**  Sea  ;  and  that  they  carried  on  a  consider* 
"  able  traf&c  with  the  Indian  nations  before 
««  the  time  of  Scsosiris,  who  was  contemporary 
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East^  either  directly  by  commerce  of  their  own,  or  indirectly 
by  means  of  inteniiediate  nations,  perhaps  Arabian.  In  all 
these  cases,  we  have  a  right  to  assume  tlie  communication  from 
the  view  of  its  effects ;  but  the  voyage  "'  of  Scylax  from  India: 
to  Egypt,  or  that  of  the  Ph^nicians  from  Egypt  round  the  con- 
tinent of  Africa,  have  neither  produce  nor  consequences  -^  and 
though  this  is  only  a  negative  proof  of  their  nonentity,  it  is  as 
strong  as  the  nature  of  the  case  will  admit :  if  no  second  navi- 
gator had  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  discovery  of 
Gama  might  have  been  deemed  problematical •  Were  it  possible 
to  ascribe  these  two  voyages  to  the  age  of  Heiodotus,  his  testi- 
mony is  such,  tliat  it  ought  to  preponderate  against  every  ai-gu- 
ment  of  mere  speculation :  but  he  probably  records  only  the 
vanity  of  two  nations,  one  the  most  proud  of  its  empire,  and 
the  other  of  its  science ;  both  capable  of  attributing  to  them- 
selves an  action  done,  if  it  were  possible  to  be  done ;  and  of 
this,  the  possibility  Avas  perhaps  known  from  internal  informal- 


•*  with  Abraliam."  Astle.  Or.  and  Progress 
of  Wnting,  p.  41  ;  who  quotes  Roilini 
p.  59,  60.  and  Univ.  History,  vol.  i.  p.  515. 
and  might  have  added  Huet. 

I  pretend  not  to  investigate  any  fact  ante- 
cedent to  history  ;  but  I  can  btlicvc  the 
Egyptians  (from  the  increasing  evideixc  we 
now  have  of  thtir  arts,  through  the  means  of 
Pocock,  Nordcn,  and  Bruce)  to  have  been 
capable  of  any  enterprise.  Navigation,  how- 
ever, does  not  appear  as  one  of  their  purauits, 
for  we  cannot  imagine  those  who  never  appear 
upon  the  Medit^-nanean,  to  have  made  any 
great  efforts  upon  the  Indian  ocean.  All  the 
vessels  we  find  in  early  ages  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean are  either  Greek  or  Phtnician.  Ph^ 
nicians  navigated  the  Red  Sea  for  Solomon, 
and  not  Egyptians,  2  Chronicle  ix.  2i.;  and 
if  the  Egyptians  had  possessed  a  trade  00 


that  sea,  they  would  not  have  juflfered  rivals 
to  interfere.  The  passage  round  Africa  is=not 
attributed  by  Herodotus  to  Egyptians,  but 
Ph^nicians:  but  I  decline  all  disquisition  on 
these  matters  previous  to  history  ;  and  mean  at 
present  only  to  maintain,  that  if  we  have  th'e 
real  journal  of  Nearchus  in  Arrian,  it  is  thrc 
first  authentic  document  of  a  voyage  of  im- 
portance to  navigation. 

^^'  It  is  not  impossible  that  all  these 
assertions  of  circumnavigation  arose  from  the 
idea  of  the  ancients,  that  the  ocean  sur- 
rounded the  earth  like  an  island ;  an  idea  in 
some  degree  true  :  but  unfortunately  for  one 
of  these  assertionsj  that  of  Patr6cks,  who 
maintained  there  was  a  passage  from  the  In- 
dian ocean  into  the'  Caspian  sea,  it  has  turned 
out  that  the  Caspian  is  a  lake.  Sec  Strabe, 
lib.  xi.  p.  518. 
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tion.  My  own  ***  opinion  is  decidedly  against  the  reality  ^**  of 
both  these  voyages ;  but  whatever  be  my  own  judgment,  it  shall 
be  subject  to  the  decision  of  those  '^  who  professedly  consider 
the  question  in  its  full  extent ;  it  is  here  only  incidental:  but  I 
must  still  repeat,  that  it  is  the  assertion  of  facts  without  cir- 
cumstances, while  the  voyage  ot  Nearchus  is  detailed  in  all  its 
parts,  and  is  the  earliest"*  authentic  journal  extant*  But  to 
shew  how  easily  cjircumnavigations  are  imputed  to  those  who 
never  performed  them,  let  us  attend  to  Pliny,  who  makes  Hanno 
sail  round  Africa  from  Carthage,  and  Eudoxus  from  the  Red 
Sea  to  the  Mediterranean.  Now  we  have  Hanno's  journal,  who 
never  passed  the  Senegal  by  his  own  account ;  and  we  have  the 
history  of  Eudoxus  in  Strabo,  lib.  ii.  p.  98.  from  Poseid6nius ; 
and  from  him  it  appears,  that  if  Eudoxus  had  performed  this 
voyage,  it  would  have  commenced  from  Gades.  Eudoxus  lived 
in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  and  Ptolemy  L^thyms ;  and 
it  appears  that  he  did  not  perform  the  voyage,  but  was  very 
persevering, in  seeking  for  patronage  to  enable  him  to  undertake 
it.  Pliny  quotes  Cornelius  Nepos.  Strabo  believes  little  of 
Poseidonius's  account  See  p.  102.  Eudoxus  is  said  to  have 
sailed  down  the  coast  of  Africa  with  a  west  wind !  a  certain 
proof  that  he  and  his  historians  knew  nothing  of  the  trade  wind. 


33»  Ricn  n'^toit  si  pcu  ar^rc  chcz  le«  an- 
ciens,  commc  on  en  jugc  par  PtoUmce,  que  le 
rccit  qu'on  faiaott  dc  qudqucs  navigations  qui 
auroient  toiimc  le  continent  de  TAfriquc  par  le 
midi.     D*Anville,  Geo.  Anc.  iii.  €>S. 

^"  Micklc,  in  the  opening  of  his  Lusiad, 
agrees  with  this,  but  adds,  most  unaccount- 
ably, p.  2»  "  Though  it  is  certain  that  Hanno 
<«  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope."  Now 
the  contrary  is  certain  ;  and  no  man  could  say 
^his  who  had  read  Hanno's  journal. 


^  Gesner. 

^'  It  is  prior  to  the  Peripli^s  of  Hanno,  if 
it  is  the  same  Hanno,  contemporary  with  Aga- 
thocles  as  generally  supposed,  for  Agathodea 
died  anno  289  A.C.  The  Greek  Peripliis  of 
Hanno  which  we  have  is  of  a  late  age,  according 
to  Dodwell,  and  a  copy  or  extract  possibly 
from  the  Carthaginian  journal,  as  Arrian's  is 
from  Nearchus  5  but  by  others,  Hanno  is  sup- 
posed to  be  much  more  ancient. 
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If  Arrian  had  said  the  monsoons  blew  north  and  south,  we. 
might  justly  have  said  Nearchus  never  navigated  the  Indian 
ocean.  Bruce  seems  to  be  so  involved  in  hypothesis,  that  he 
contradicts  Strabo  and  Ptolemy  atrandom  ;  so  misled  by  Vossiu3, 
as  to  style  Gadrosia,  Ariana ;  and  so  unacquainted  with  Arrian, 
arto  make  Nearchus  not  only  sail  up  the  gulph  of  Persia,  but 
to  complete  his  voyage  to  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea.  See  Bruce, 
p.  470,  and  456,  voL  i.  and  Vossius  ad  Melam.  Ariana. 

If  theh,  after  noticing  these  lapses  in  others,  I  am  correicf 
myself,  this  voyage  of  Nearchus  is  the  first  of  general  import- 
ance to  mankind ;  if  I  am  mistaken,  it  is  still  the  first  of  which 
any  certain  record  is  preserved^ 

This  discussion  may  appear  more  appropriate  to  the  conclu- 
sion, than  the  progress  of  the  enterprise ;  but  the  fact  is,  that, 
at  this  point,  the  great  difficulty  of  the  whole  passage  was  sur- 
mounted;^ the  remaining  part,  up  the  Gulph  of  Persia,  was- 
neither  exposed  to  the  calamity  of  famine,  nor  hazardous  from 
the  nature  of  the  coast.  We  shall  have  some  opportunities  io 
remark,  that  as  there  was  commerce  among  the  natives,  there 
were  consequently  pilots  to  be  obtained ;  and  so  satisfied  was 
Nearchus  of  the  fiacility  of  his  future  charge,  that  he  refused 
being  exonerated  of  the  command. 

The  narrative  itself  also  will,  in  some  degree,  be  relieved  from 
a  barren  recital  of  distresses,  and  a  dubious  arrangement  of 
geography ;  our  classical  guides  will  be  more  intelligible ;  and 
our  modern  conductors,  Dalrymple,  d'Anville,  and  Niebuhr, 
more  satisfactory.  I  have  already  mentioned  d'Anville's  disserta- 
tion on  the  navigation  of  the  Gulph  of  Persia ;  and  if  I  performed 
no  other  service  than  introducing  this  work  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  English  reader,  it  would  be  an  undertaking  of  merit. 
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L  Karmania.'^ll.   Persis.-^UL   Susis^  er   Susiana :    Ttgrh^  Euphrates^ 

Sulcus  J  4nd  Fasitigrii. 

TTTTE  are  now  to  enter  upon  the  navigation  of  the  Gulph 
^^ '  "oFPersia;  comprehending  the  Coast  of  Karmania,  Persis, 
and  Susiana ;  and,  fortunately  for  this  part  of  the  voyage,  our 
materials  are  as  ample  as  could  be  desired.  Mr.  d'Anviile  has  s/ 
published  a  Memoir '  expressly  upon  the  suh^ct^^hich  1  shall 
use  so  freely  as  to  preclude  the  necessity  of  specifying  the  pas- 
sages immediately  referred  to,  unless  Where  I  am  constrained  to 
dissent  from  his  arrangement ;  and  this  I  shall  always  do  with 
the  respect  due  both  to  his  classical  and  geographical  pre- 
eminence :  but  our  Enghsh  navigators  have,  within  these  few 
years,  explored  this  gulph  so  successfully,  as  to  leave  Uttle  moa-e 

I  Vol.  xxx^  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptiont)  Set* 
S  $ 
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for  the  investigation  of  others.  With  these  Mr.  d'Anville  was  of 
course  unacquainted;  and,  for  want  of  the  information  they 
afford^  was  necessarilj  mist^lcen  in  fi»iig  some  points  of  im- 
portance, more  particularly  at  tlie  head  of  the  gulpli,  and  the 
mouths  of  the  Euphrates,  the  Tigris,  and  the  Eul^us. 

I  have  a  variety  of  charts  furnished  by  Mr.  Dalrymple,  ac- 
companied with  observations  of  liis  own%  and  illustrated  by 
personal  communication  with  him ;  but  especially  four  by  Lieu- 
tenant M'Cluer,  a  mo»t  active  and  intelligent  officer,  which 
render  all  that  concerns  hydrography  ahnost  as  perspicuous  as 
we  could  hope  to  find  it  on  any  coast  of  Europe :  two  of  these 
comprehend  the  lower,  and  two  the  upper  part  of  the  gulph ; 
the  later  publication  in  bolh  instances  is  the  more  correct,  and 
in  both  instances  agrees  best  with  Arrian.  This  is  no  accidental 
correspondence,  for  Nearchus,  by  adhering  to  the  coast,  is  ne- 
eesMiily  naore  minute  than  a  luodera  navigator  who  pursues,  his 
course  unrestrained ;  but  the  more  such  a  navigator  enters  into 
the  detail  qf  the  co£^t,  and  the  more  intimate  knowledge  he 
acquires  of  it,  the  better  ought  his  information  naturally  to 
coincide  with  a  journal  of  such  discoverers  as  the  Greeks. 
Mountains,  rivers,  bays,  shoals,  and  islands  are  m  their  nature 
eternal ;  if  these  are  marked  distinctly  by  Nearchus,  they  will 
still  be  discoverable  by  their  features;  if  otherwise,  I  would 
abandon  the  journal  as  a  fiction.    The  issue  is,  however,  ex- 


*  Charts  from  Mr.  D; 
Four  by  M*Cluer. 
Two  by  Harrey. 
Two  by  d^ Apses. 
One,  Nicbttbr. 
Oac,  Vmi  Knden. 
Two,  Tborotoa'i. 
Onci  Claude  RjiwH 


One,  commum«ated  to  Mr.  Dalrymple  by 
Captain  Howe*  containiiig  the  mouths  of  the 
Euphrates.— Besides  a  variety  of  plans  and 
topographical  sketches. 

One,  Lieutenant  Cant. 

Ooc,  Kssmpfer. 

One,  Engelbert. 

Onei  Fricod.  i 
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fictly  what  we  could  desire;  for  such  is  the  conforniitj  of  it 
with  the  modern  accounts,  that  tliere  will  not  remain  a  doubt  * 
upon  more  than  one  or  two  stations  in  the  whole  gulph. 

In  regard  to  the  geography  of  the  country,  I  have  not  only 
consulted  classical  authority,  and  the  best  modern  travellers; 
but,  where  I  could  obtain  it,  have  sought  for  personal  inform- 
ation from  those  who  have  been  resident  in  the  country.  To 
Mr.  Jones  I  am  more  especially  obhged,  who  was  head  of  the 
English  factory  at  Busheer  for  several  years,  and  afterwards  in 
the  same  office  at  Basra.  This  gentleman,  from  his  knowledge 
of  the  Persian  language,  his  connexions  and  intimacy  with  the 
principal  persons  in  power,  and  his  freqi^nt  visits  to  the  in- 
terior part  of  the  country,  is  better  qualified  to  decide  in  points 
of  doubt,  than  almost  any  European  who  has  been  in  Persia ; 
and  I  ought  to  add,  that,  without  any  previous  knowledge  of 
the  author,  he  was  as  ready,  as  he  was  able,  to  communicate 
information.  , 

With  every  assistance,  however,  that  can  be  obtained,  it  k 
not  in  my  power  to  give  the  course  of  the  rivers  with  that  cor- 
rectness I  wish ;  and  though  d'Anville  has  performed  a  great 
service,  in  shewing  that  the  rivers  of  Persis,  beyond  the  moun- 
tains, never  reach  the  sea,  butt  are  lost  in  lakes,  exhausted 
upon  agriculture,  or  absorbed  by  sands;  and  though  he  has 
likewise  proved  that  the  rivers,  which  fall  into  the  gulph,  are 
all  derived  from  the  range  which  runs  parallel  mth  the  coast, 
and  forms  the  back  ground  of  the  Kennesir  %  or  hot  level  coun- 
try next  the  sea,  he  is  still  undoubtedly  mistaken  in  the  course 

*  Thk  is  to  be  underttood  of  places  which  measurement  (such  as  it  is)  and  circumstances. 
^are  a  name  and  characters*  All  anchorages  ^  Germeseer  is  the  more  correct  ortho* 
on  an  cfea  coast  can  be  ascertained  only  bj    graphy. 
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and  names  he  gives  to  some  of  those  inf  the  upper  part  of  the 
gulph ;  and  I  am  not  folly  furnished  %vith  materials  to  correct 
his  errors.  The  cause  of  this  lies  in  the  nature,  of  the  journals 
themselves.  Of  these,  I  have  consulted  a  great  number ;  but 
every  one  of  them  takes  its  direction  from  the  point  where  the 
author  landed,  to  Schiraz,  or  from  Schiraz  ta  the  coast ;  and 
there  is  not  one  that  goes  along  the  Kermesir  below  the  moun-^ 
tains,  nor  perhaps  ever  will  be  one ;  for  it  is  a  matter  of  donbt 
Nvhether  any  European,  except  Heph^stion  and  tlie  forces  he 
commanded,  ever  trod  the  whole  extent  of  this  ground ;  and  as 
this  is  the  only  route  which  could  cut  the  streams  from  the 
mountains  at  right  angles,  and  aflford  the  means  of  establishing 
the  order  in  which  they  succeed,  it  will  be  long  before  this  de*- 
sideratum  in  geography  can  be  supplied.  Pietro  della  Vall6 
went  from  Mina  to  Lar ;  but  from  Lar,  north-west  to  the  A'rosis 
or  Endian,  there  is  no  method  of  continuing  the  line  but  by 
fragments  of  routes  from  Al  Edrissi,  or  by  enumerating  the  prin^ 
cipal  places  which  lie  in  that  direction. 

I  must  now  return  to  the  fleet,  which  I  left  at  Badis,  that  is, 
in  the  bay  of  Jask,  in  order  to  conduct  it  along  the  coast  of 
Karm^nia.  Badis  I  have  concluded  to  be  either  the  town  of 
Jask,  marked  in  Baffin's  plan  and  Captain  Blaii^s  sketch,  or 
upon  the  river  Uid  down  by  Baffin  in  the  bay,  about  five  ipiles 
from  the  head  of  Jask,  if  there  ever  has  been  a  town  in  that 
situation.  Cutler*  has  noticed  this  river  as  a  secure  harbour  for 
any  vessel  not  drawing  more  than  eleven  feet,  and  here  a  fleet 
of  Greek  gallies  might  have  lain,  though,  from  the  shortness  of 
X  the  time  Nearchus  staid,  we  ought  rather  to  suppose  he  rode  in 

*  Cutler,    p.  83,    tQ    Dalrymplc's    Col-    to  hire  copied  from  Baffia  5  and  TkorntOQ 
lection^    ThorntoDi  p.  69,  ibid.    Both  Beeoi    not  correctly.     . 
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(he  open  bay.     No  day  is  specified  here,  but  as  this  was  the  -.^^  ^  ^^.^^ 
first  place  where  it  was  possible  to  procure  a  supply,  after  the  w  Karma- 
distress  they  Imd  experienced  for  some  time  past,  it  is  necessary     Badij. 
to  allow  a  day,  both  for  receiving  the  supply  on  board,  and  to     swnt/- 
give  some  relief  to  the  people.     Aft;er  weighing,  the  following  ««^2^^|^y* 
day  the  fleet  proceeded  fifty  miles,    and  came  to  an  anchor    An  opbm 
again  upon  an  open  coast,     llus  anchorage,  as  it  has  no  cha-    Dec.  18. 
racteristic  to  distinguish  it,  but  that  the  cape  on  the  Arabian  eighth  <ky. 
side  of  the  gulph  was  in  view,  I  have  a  right  to  fix  by  the  mea- 
sure  of  the  course,  if  it  coincides  with  a  sight  of  that  object. 
The  journal,  in  fact,  gives  an  hundred  miles  between  Badis*  and 
the  river  Anamis  or  Mina :  and  notwithstanding  d'Anville's  map 
gives  the  same  distance  between  Karpella  and  the  Anamis, 
there  is  great  reason  to  suppose  that  he  has  both  extended  ^  the 
measure  between  the  two,  and  canied  the  Anamis  nearer  to 
Gomeroon  than  it  ought  to  be;  for  his  own  map  of  Asia  allots 
only  •  one  degree,  while  that  composed  for  the  memoir  allows  a 
degree  and  an  half  for  the  same  jspace.     The  suspicion  on  this 
head  is  confirmed  both  by  Niebuhr  and  Pietro  della  VaH6- 
Upon  reference  to  the  charts  it  will  immediately  appear,  that 
there  is  a  cape  on  the  Persian  coast,  nearly  opposite  to  Mas- 
sendon  on  the  Arabian  side ;  and  the  streight  between  these  two 
points  is  exactly  the  part  where  the  entrance  into  the  gulph  is 

*  Both  Gronovids  add  Salmashitf,  from  an  south-east :  but  it  is  ttry  reioarkable  that  the 

CTfOr  in  Plirty,  seem  to  sopposc  that  Badis  is  measure  from  Cape  Ja&k  to  the  rivef  Ibrahiih 

the  Sabis  of  Ptolemy  and  the  Sabai  of  Diony-  is  i  io  geographical  miks  precisely^  a  distance 

sius :  but  Sabis  is  an  inland  town^  and  Sabai  not  so  far  exceeding  Arrian^s  measures  as  to 

is  in  Persis.     See  Gronovius  in  loco^  p.  347.  make  it  incompatible  with  them;  for «U  his 

Salmas.  Plin.  Ex.  1188.  measures  on  t^e  coast  of  Kannania  and  P^rog 

^'  The  Neptune  Oriental  Fr.  places  Cape  arc  short  of  the  real  distance. 

Jask  and  Jask  bay,  apparently  from  Texeira,  •  See    the    general    map    of  Asia,    first 

almost  due  south  of  Bombareek,  instead  of  part. 
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narrowest..  It  measures  here  only  thirty-four •  nau tic  miles  in 
M'Cluer's  chart,  and  Mussendon  is  so  high  as  to  be  visible,  not 
only  on  the  coast  opposite,  but  almost  all  the  way  from  Kar- 
pella.  The  cape  on  the  Persian  side  is  improperly  named  Bom- 
bareek  by  M'Cluer,  an  error  he  fell  into  from  considering  the 
real  Bombareek  as  Jask:  but  this  cape  is  the  Arm6zon  of 
Ptolemy,  as  appears  evidently  by  his  series,  though  it  has  no 
name  in  our  English  charts  on  which  I  can  depend.  It  is  in 
the  curve  previous  to  this  cape  that  I  fix  the  present  an- 
chorage on  an  open  shore ;  and  in  the  passage  from  Badis  to 
this  point,  the  fleet  must  have  passed  the  Bombareek  rock, 
though  no  notice  is  taken  of  it,  nor  of  Mount  Elbourz,  not  far 
from  .which  they  must  have  anchored.  Bombareek,  which  is 
the  orthography  I  adopt,  is  no  otherwise  proper  than  as  the 
term  most  in  use  by  our  navigators;  but  it  passes  through 
a  great  variety  of  appellations  *•,   all,  as  I  have  before  ob- 


^  Pliny  says,  fifty  Roman  miles.  D^An- 
TiHe  makes  it  about  twenty-four  miles  and  an 
half  English.  See  Plin.  lib.  vi«  c  23*  c*  26. 
D'AnviUe  Mem.  p.  144. 

Pltny  is  nearer  the  tmth  than  d*Anville 
chooses  to  allow.  Arrian  says,  it  is  a  day^s 
tail.  Six  or  seven  of  the  charts  before  me 
agree  with  M^Cluer;  and  d'Anville  hazards 
YOme  deductions  of  importance^  if  he  is  mis- 
taken. 

"^  PietKo  della  Valle  and  Niebuhr  write  it 
Cohunvbareghy  lahle  Jelii^  loose  sand.  Mr. 
Jones  writes  Cohum-bareeky  low  «and>  flat  or 
level.  Colonel  Capper  writes  it  Co-mobarick» 
Hill  of  Congratulation.  But  Bareck  and  Mo- 
cbarcek  are  both  Arabic,  and  allied  to  the 
Hebrew  fT^^*  Barack,  to  bless  j  and  it  is  re- 
markable that  Barack  signifies  both  .to  bless 
and  .to  couch  or  lie  flat,  so  that  Mr.  Jones  and 


Colonel  Capper  have  each  of  them  a  right  to 
dieir  respective  interpretations.  But  I  find 
one  reason  for  inclining  to  Colonel  Capper's^ 
because  the  Arabs  who  sail  out  of  the  gulph 
of  Persia  take  their  departure  with  a  Salam, 
or  salutation  of  peacc>  from  Mosalem  or  Mo« 
9andon>  on  the  opposite  coast ;  and  may  w^ 
salute  Bombareek  as  the  entrance  to  the  gulph 
on  their  return.  If  this  be  admitted^  Co- 
Mobareek  stands  fairest  for  the  true  appella- 
tion  ;  but  when  the  Orientalists  differ  so  widely 
from  each  other^  they  should  be  sparing  of 
their  strictures  upon  those  who  profess  them- 
selves unskilled  in  this  branch  of  literature. 
Mosalem  is  a  participle  of  an  Arabic  verb,  de- 
rived from  the  Hebrew  XD/0*  Salam,  to 
salute ;  in  the  same  form  as  Mobareek  from 
Barack. 
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»CTved,  comiptiona  of  Cahum-bareek  ",  and  appears  from  the 
sea  a»  is  here  represented,  in   a  level  plain   of 

loose  sand,    between   two  and  three  miles  from 

the  shore,    but   is  not  an  island,   as^  it  is  laid 

down    in    d' Anville     and  '  several  of  the  older  '* 

charts,  lliis  is  the  rock  which  gives  name  to  the  cape^  and  at 
the  cape  there  is  a  small  creek,  but  so  entirely  choked  up  *% 
that  it  will  not  admit  a  boat ;  it  is  represented  in  Commodore 
Robinson's  chart,  in  the  chart  composed  for  this^  work,^  and  in 
Captain  Blair's  sketch :  if  Badis  were  to  be  fixed,  therefore,  at 
Karpella,  this  creek  must  be  assumed  for  the  position  of  the 
town,  but  there  is  no  town  here  at  present;  and,  from  the 
sterile  sand  in  the  neighbourhood,  it  doe&  not  appear  that  a 
town  could  exist.  This  circumstance,  added  to  the  insignifi- 
cance of  the  creek,  contributes  to  extinguish  all  idea  of  fixing 
Badis  here,^  while  an  ample  bay,  a  town,  and  a  river,  added  ta 
the  acute  angle  of  the  cape  at  Jask,  direct  ns  to  prefer  that  a^ 
the  tiTie  position  of  Badis. 

Mount  Elbourz,  or  Ehours  '\  the  Strong}'lus  of  Ptolemy,  the 
Round  Mountain  of  Semiramis,  as  it  is  caHed  by  Marcian,  lies 
according  to  Ptolemy,   thirty  nautic  miles  north  of  Karpella. 

**  Gombareek,     Gombarreek,     Goxnbarat^  small  sinps  pass  them^  but  not  those  einpIoye<l 

Bombarack,  Bombarick,  Mumbarick.  in  the  China  trade.     This  makes  them  appear 

"  This  has  arisen  from  a  deception  of  th^  as  if  they  were  oa  the  inner  channel  of  Kismit. 

sight  when  the  object  was  viewed  at  a  distance^  He  adds,   that  thej  are  low,   and  the  sea 

and  the  coast  was  not  high  enough  to  appear.  washes  over  them.     This  character  does  not 

'^  Lieutenant  Porter,  Lieutenant  Blair.  suit  either  Mo9andon  or  Ehours ;    and  yet 

'^  Ouair  and  Kosair  are  twa  rocks  in  the  Otiair  is  so*  aearly  allied  to  Ehours  in  sound 

gulph,  or  at  the  entrance  of  it,  which  might  tkat  »  connection  might  be  supposed.     That 

be  thought  Mc^andon  and  Eboursf  both  in  Ben  Cavan  is  Kismit  cannot  be  doubted ;  for 

the    Nubian    Geographer    and     Renandot^s  he  says,  it  lies  to  the  south  of  Kcis,  and  is  fifty* 

Arabs  ;  but  the  Nubian  (p.  ^6.}  places  them  two  miles  long  byline  broad* 
at  the  isktnd'BcD  Cavan  or  Kismis^  and  says. 
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D'Anville  gives  it  nearly  the  same  distance,  and  Samuel  Thom-t 
ton  something  more ;  but  it  is  in  my  estimation  only  twenty-four 
miles,  to  which  if  we  add  twenty-seven  from  Jask  to  Karpella, 
the  total  is  fifty-one  miles,  differing  only  one  mile  from  Arrian- 
My  authority  for  this  is  the  journal  of  the  Houghton  East  India-, 
man'%  which  may  possibly  reckon  from  the  Bombareek  rock 
rather  than  the  cape.     Even  in  this  case,  the  distance  will  fall 
short  only  eight  miles  ;  this  is  the  extent  of  the  difference,  and 
many  of  the  measures  on  the  coast  of  Karmania  will  partake  of 
the  same  deficiency*     It  may  seem  extraordinary  that  such  a 
rock  as  Bombareek,  and  a  mountain  like  Elbourz,  which  had 
evidently  attracted  the  notice  of  mariners  in  the  age  of  Ptolemy, 
should  be  passed  in  silence  l)y  the  journal ;  but  similar  instances 
ure  not  unfrequent ;  errors  of  addition  there  are  none,  but  omis- 
sions have  already  occurred,  and  there  are  some  more  to  oo 
cur'*  in  the  course  of  the  navigation :  but  it  is  observable,  upon 
more  occasions  than  the  present,  that  a  rock,  aa  heajdland,  o? 
a  river,  however  unnoticed,  attracts  the  fleet  to  an  anchorage; 
find  this  is  probably  the  case  with  Elbourz  in  the  instance  before 
us.     Arrian  seems  to  consider  the  gulph   of  Persia  as  com- 
mencing at  a  line  drawn  between  Cape  Musscndon  and  the 
shore  where  the  fleet  now  rode  :  and  this  naturally  directs  us  to 
Elbourz  itself,  which  Marcian  describes  as  close  to  Arm6zon. 
His  language  is  so  precise,  that  I  shall  adduce  his  very  words : 
"  Near  Arm6zon  "  lies   the   Round  Mountain  of  Semiramis ; 
*'  opposite  to  which  is  Mount  P4sabo  in  Arabia,  and  the  pro- 

"  «  Mount  dc  Chouse  is  eight  league*  to  ftr^fri^h  rfoyyuXoy  •foj  X$/uufa^tJo?,  Zvt^  a#T*xitc^«4 

«*  the  eastward  [northward]  of  Bombareek."  ffa^cir  xarU  tiJ»  Iv^oitfxova  'A^Qiw  JJcure&di  cm 

Tonrnal  of  the  Houghton,    1 755.  rt  km  ax^«imj^»o»,  an^  (Koiri^ec  o^ij  ti  k»\  ii^»?rn^i» 

»*  The  island  at  Bender- Regh,  &c.  ra  riva  urotiT  r3  Hi^iKbt  Ko^irtf*    Marcian  Hudi. , 

*^  Api*Cl!onoi IvTafOw  wo&^aKUTCM  to  Geog.  Min*  p.  2i» 
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*^  Aaontory  fmnied  by  it.:  these  two  mountaiiiSj  with  their 
^  promontories,  foim  tlie  streights  at  the  entrance  of  the  gulph 
*'  of  Persia/'  Pasabo  is  the  Sabo  and  A'sabo  of  Ptolemy,  the 
Mussendon  of  our  mmlorn  cliarts  ;  and  Str6ng}'lus,  or  ihe  Round 
IMountain,  is  the  Elbmn-z  of  d'Anvillc,  transformed  by  otir 
l^iighsh  navigators  into  Ebowcrs,  Ilowrcs,  Howse,  and  Ghowse. 
:iVlHCkier  has  very  improperly  brought  JBombarcek  to  this  cape 
and  mountain,  but  I  adurit  his  delineation  of  the  coast;  and 
here,  attracted  by  the  Str6ngylus,  I  hnr\g  Neaf  chus  to  an  anchor. 
The  ancient  name  of  Mussendon  ^*  is  IMakaj  ■*,  and  M4keta,  as 
well  as  A'salw,  and  the  cape  itself  is  the  termination  of  a  very- 
high  and  bi'oken  island  *%  i>artaking  of  tlie  nature  of  a  craggy 
rridge  on  the  continent  of  Arabia,  called  the  Black  Mountains 
by  Ptolemy.  These,  with  their  adjunct"  Asabo*%  express  the 
Black  Mountains  6f  the  south  *^ ;  for  towards  this  point  they  lie 
in  respect  to  the  Arabians,  who  conferred  the  title  upon  them. 
Several  small  and  rugged  islets  lie  off'  this  cape,  called  the 
Coins  *^,  from  forming  the  angle  of  tlK3  streights,  as  I  imagine^ 
^\nd  the  whole  presents  a  frightful  appearance,  if  the  delineation 
of  Ressende  in  the  British  Muscym  may  be  credited. 

'•  Written  Musscldom,  Mussendom,  Mo-  **  M'Claer,  p.  j6» 

chandan,  Mo^andan,  &c.  &c«  "  /t*iXaya  •pij  xptXy/xf?* 'Ac^?«,   PtoL  p.  icj. 

I  bdicvc  tliis  to  be  a  comiptmn  ;  the  real  "  Arabic,  Aswad,  Black.  Mr.  H.  Jones, 
name  is  Cape  Ma-salauro»  /,  e.  Cape  Safety :  '^  Sabo,  with  the  article  in  Arabic^  A^ 
and  the  Lascars  or  country  sailors,  on  board  a  Sabo.  D'Anville  Geog.  Anc.  vol.  ii.  228. 
vessel  coming  into  the  gulph,  have  always  Sabo  signiBes  south.  Bruce,  vol.  i.  p;  381. 
ready  to  launch,  at  the  time  the  vessel  rounds  So  in  Scripture,  the  queen  of  Seba  is  called 
this  cape,  a  little  vessel  rigged  exactly  similar  the  Queen  of  the  South.  Mat.  xii.  42.  Mar- 
io the  one  they  navigate,  on  board  of  which  ciaii  writes  the  name  Pasabo  probably  by  a 
tliey  put  little  morsels  of  different  parts  of  the  corruption  of  the  text, 
cargo,  and  then  with  great  ceremony  conunit  =-»  Parcc  qu'elles  ont  de  Join  la  figure  d'ua 
the  toy  to  the  waves.     Mr.  H.  Jones.  coin.     Nieb.  ii.  p.  i86. 

'♦  %l3lup,  more'proptrjy  the  people. 

T  T 
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The  sight  of  Mussendoii  gave  rise  to  a  dispute  which  renderr 
this  anchorage  important,  for  this  promontory  Oneslciitus  pro- 
posed to  explore,  with  the  intention,  it  should  seem,  of  extend- 
ing the  vp3'age  to  the  Gulph  of  /Vrabia..  He  asserted  tliat*^  they 
were  in  distress^  and  likely  ta  be  driven  about  the  gldph  they 
were  itoAv  entering,  without  knowledge  of  the  coast,  or  any  de- 
terminate point  to  which  they  might  direct  their  course..  Near- 
chus**  reMsted  this  proposal  with  the  utmost  steadiness  r  he 
represented  to  the. council  of  officers,  that  Onesicritus  appeared 
ignorant  of  the  design  of  Alexander,  who  ha<l  not  put  the  people 
on  board  because  there  were  no  means*  of  conducting  them  by 
land ;  but  that  his  express  purpose  was,  to  obtain  a  knowledge 
of  the  coast,  with  such  harboiu's,  bays>  and  islands^  as  might 
occur  in  the  course  of  the  voyage ;  to  ascertam  whether  there 
were  any  towns  bordering  on  the  ocean ;  and  whether  the 
country  was  habitable  or  desert.  He  added,  that  they  had  now 
almost  obtained  the  object  of  their  expedition ;  and  that  they 
oufijht  not  to  hazard  the  completion  of  it,  by. the  pursuit  of  a 
different  design  :  that  the  cape  in  view  proved,  that  the  coast 
below  it  tended  to  the  south,  where  the  country  might  be  more 
directly  under  the  influence  of  the  sun,  more  torrid,  parched, 
and  destitute  of  water ;  and  that,  since  they  had  reached  the 
coast  of  Kannania,  they  were  na  longer  in  despair  of  support- 
These  were  all  reasons,  he  alleged,  for  pursuing  the  course  they 
were  now  in,  rather  than  deviating  from  it ;  and  if  Alexauder 

**  is  f^i  x«T»  To^  xoXvw  IXc^^i^oi  mXa#-  .  to  afford  them  safety  or  protection  than  the 
iru^iw^.  Gulph  of  Persia,  which  had  never  yet  beeo 

It  18  not  very    evident   what  Onesicritus    visited  by  his  countrymen, 
means;  but  as  Alexander  was  master  of  £gypt>        >^  This  dispute  is  not  only  detailed  in  the 
he  might  consider  the  j^olph  of  Arabia  as  a    journal,  but  recorded  in  the  history,  p.  3^1^ 
tea  known  to  the  Egyptians,^  and  more  likely 
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had  completed  his  expedition  by  land,  there  was  reasonable 
ground  for  hope  that  a  communication  with  the  army  might  be 
obtained,  when  all  the  dangers  they  had  experienced  would  be 
rewarded  by  the  approbation  of  the  king,  and  the  applauses  of 
their  countrymen. 

lliis  address  had  its  due  eflfect  upon  the  council ;  the  advice 
of  the  admiral  was  adopted;  and  in  this  instance,  says  Arrian, 
I  am  persuaded  that  the  success  of  the  expedition,  and  the  pre- 
servation of  all  that  had  embarked  in  it,  is  imputable  solely  to 
Nearchus :  an  encomium  to  which  no  one  can  refuse  to  sub- 
scribe who  is  acquainted  with  the  coast  of  Arabia,  and  considers 
the  total  uTifitness  of  the  fleet  for  such  a  navigation. 

Pietro  della  Vall6,  who  resided  some  time  at  Mina,  a  town  on 
the  river  Anamis,  in  this  neighbourhood,  has  furnished  some 
general  circumstances  that  demand  attention ;  for  he  not  only 
fnentions  the  river  at  Mina,  which  he  calls  Ibrahim*^,  and 
which  must  be  the  Anamis,  to  which  the  fleet  is  now  directing 
its  course,  but  notices  two  or  three  little  ports  between  the  pre- 
sent anchorage  and  Gomeroon ;  not  that  they  are  ports,  he 
adds,  but  that  every  village  where  a  vessel  can  land  her  cargo, 
or  whence  there  are  a  few  vessels  sent  to  sea,  obtains  the  name 
of  Bender;  and,  in  this  sense,  Kuhestcck  and  Bender  Ibro-him 
are  ports  as  well  as  Bender  Abbassi  or  Gomeroon.     Such  a  port 

*  XT 

as  tliis  was  probably  Ne6ptana,  a  place  which  the  fleet  reached  Dcl^tp.^' 

the  following  day,  after  a  course  of  fort^'-four  miles ;  and  Bender  ,,fnVh  d?" 

Ibmbiro,  the  port  at  the  river  Ibrahim,  or  Anamis,  seems  to  

oocupy  the  very  same  ground  on  livhich  Nearchus  formed  his      R»vcr. 

naval  canip^  w4icn  he  arrived  at  that  river  the  succeeding  day :  SSiutth 

day. 

.^'  Probablf  a  Mahometan  title  from  some  Imam,  or  sovereigQ.   4r 

T  T  2  • 
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ilie  distance  from  Ne6ptana  is- stated  at  about  six  mites,  making? 
io  tlie  whole  an  hundred  miles  from  Badis* 

Upon,  a  review  of  this  distance,  I  am  mone  Gonfiwncd  in  fixing* 
Badis  at  Ja^^k,  and  the  first  andiorage  from.dience  at  Elbonr^, 
for  the  measure  of  about  fifty  miles,  comes^  out  consistent  both, 
by  the  journal  and  our  modem  accounts ;  and  if  the  space  from 
Elbour^  to  tlie  Anamis  does  net  correspond  so  happifyi  it  miyst 
be  observed  that  M*  d*An  villa  has  lengthened  that  distance**  iii= 
the  map  of  his  memoir,  in  order  to  accommodate  it  to  his  inter- 
pretation of  the  journal :  this^  at  least  I  suspect,  tliouglil  cannot 
find  the  means  of  correction,  for  our  English  charts  are  too- 
hydrographical  to  notice  so  small  a.  stream,  and  it  must  be  con^ 
fessed  that  the  manuscript  of  Ressende,  which  was  consulted,, 
carries  the  Obremi,  as  Ibrahim  is  there. written,  much  nearer  to. 
Grmu^. 

The  river  Anamis  is  fixed  by  Arrian  in  the  country  of  Har- 
mozeia,  an  appellation  which  immediately  suggests  the  resem- 
blance it  bears  to  Plarmuz  or  Hormuz,  the  celebrated  isle  o£ 
Ormuz,  in  the  neighbourhood*.  The  same  title  is  given  to  this 
tract  by  Ptolemy,  of  which  his  Cape  Arm6zon  is  the  boundary ;. 
and  the  means  by  which  the  name  passed  from  the-continent  ta 
the  island  are  common  to  almost  every  island  in  the  gulph. 
This  tract  is  styled  Moghostan,  or  the  date  country,  in  Orientah 
geography,  extending  to  Karpella,  or  perhaps  Jask ;  and  as  we 
are  much  concerned  with  the  interior  part  of  it,  on  account  of 
the  jpuraey  taken  by  Nearchus  from  the  Anamis,  to  the  en- 
eampmtentof.  the  army^.  it  is  fortunate  that  we  have  the  intbnn- 

^  The  distance  is  greater  io  tbt  map  constmcfeed  for  hit  memoir. thaa  in  that  of.Asie^, 
Ipfemiere  padik 
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ation  of  so  circumstantial  a  trav^eller  as  Pietro  dclla  Valle  to 
direct  our  investigation. 

Pietro  della  Valle  was  a  Roman-  of  noble  family,  who,  after 
residing  some  years  in  Persia,  came  down  from  Schiraz,  with 
an  intention  of  embarking  at  Ormuz  for  the  East  Indies ;  but 
wpon  his  reachmg  the  coast  he  found  the  forces  of  Persia  col- 
lected, which,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Englisli  tleet,  were  to 
wrest  the  possession  of.  this  Oriental  emporium  from  the  Portu- 
guese. The  consequence  necessarily  was^  that  all  conimunica* 
tion  with  the  island  was  prohibited,  and  that,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  insolence  of  the  soldiery,  he  kept  at  a  distance  from  the 
eoast,  taking  up  his  abode  at  Mina,  the^  capital  of  the  district, 
where  he  continued  during  the  latter  end  of  the  year  one  thousand 
SIX  hundred  and  twenty-one,  and  the  commencement  *^  of  one 
thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty-two.  He  had  here  the  mis- 
fortune to  lose  his  beloved  Maani,  a  Christian  lady,  and  a 
Nestorian,  wham  he  had  married  at  Bagdat,  and  in  whose  story 
are  interspersed  a  variety  of  pathetic  ^  incidents,  painted  with, 
the  romantic  gallantry  of  an  Italian  lover,  and  surpassing  in 
reality  all  the  lucid  fictions  of  a  modem  novel.  1  have  not 
thought  it  inconsistent  with  my  design  to  mention  these  parti- 
culars, because  the  geographical  information  dependant  on  them. 
16  important..  He  acquaints  us,  then,  that  Mina  is  the  capital 
ofMoghostan,  and  this  its- name  iraplicsj  for  Mina  **  signifies  a 


*•  Tom.  yk  in  fine. 

3*  Th«  writings  of  Petrarch  formed  a 
school  of  romantic  lorers  in  luly ;  and  Pietro 
was  an  academician  of  the  society  called  ffu* 
mwrUit,  at  Rome.  His  narrative  is  often 
poetical,  and  Madam  Maani's  horse  Dervtsch 


is  upoD  a  level  with  Argus,  the  d6g  of  Ulysses^ 
without  the  appearance  of  imitation.  Giblioti 
styles  him,  not  without  reason,  an  author  into- 
lerably prolix  and  vain. 

^'  Mina,  Minau,  Minave,  signi£e8  a  fort^ 
as  Minave  the  fort  of  Sasra. 
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fort,  and  Moghostan  is  a  district  of  the  ancient  Karmauia,  ex- 
tending from  Cape  Jask  to  the  north  of  Gomaroon  ** :  he  adds^ 
that  the  heats  arc  insupportable,  and  the  climate  most  un- 
healthy ;  but  a  more  particular  circumstance  he  notices  is,  that 
the  river,  which  rises,  in  the  neighbourhood,  falls  into  the  gulph 
at  about  two  days' "  journey  from  the  city,  and  this  river  can  be 
no  other  than  the  A'namis  of  Arrian,  and  the  Afidanis  ^  of  Pto- 
lemy. The  name  of  Ibrahim,  wliich  the  liv^r  iww  bears,  is 
evidently  a  pei'sonal  derivative,  and  most  probably  from  the 
sepulchre  of  some  Mahometan  saint  in  the  neighbouriiood  ;  but 
the  ancient  appellation  is  preserved  under  a  variety  of  forms,  in 
almost  every  author  wlio  has  treated  of  this  country. 

I  insist  upon  tliese  circumstanGea,  because  if  Mina  ^as 
formerly  the  principal  place  of  the  district,  as  it  now  is,  it  points 
out  the  reason  wJiy  Nearchus  pitched  tipon  this  station  in  pr-e- 
ference  to  any  otlier  for  a  camp.  lie  had  here  a  comrarunica* 
tion  with  an  inland  town  of  eminence,  from  which  he  might 
hope  to  derive  some  intelligence  of  the  position  of  the  army, 
and  open  some  means  of  connnunication  with  the  king:  and  as 
the  conmiuniciition  was  actually  effected  afterAvards  from  this 
very  point,  it  is  irardly  imputing  too  much  to  the  intelligence 
which  we  may  reasonably  su])pose  he  obtained  upon  the  coast 

He  informs  us  himself,  that  he  found  the  natives .  hospitably 
disposed,  and  the  country  abounding  in  every  kind  of  supply, 
but  oil.  The  disembarkation  here  is  expressed  in  terms  of  joy, 
that  intimate  the  previous  confinement  of  the  people  on  board 

3»  Gambron,  Nicbuhr,  Combru,  Pietro  dclla        ^  Tlwre  is  in  Marcian  a  Tiiaote,  Mndercd 
Valle,  Gambroon, 'Gfiineroon,  Gomcroon^  Sec.     Addanius  by  Hudson,  .which  be  supposes  mar 
^'  From  forty  to-fifty  miles.  be  the  Anamis. 
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for  many  days  :  a  grievance  almost  intolerable,  considering  the 
constrnction"  of  a  Creek  vessel,  and  a  deliverance  from  Avhich 
was  the  greatest  of  all  refreshments.  A  naval  camp  Avas  esta- 
blished here  immediately,  by  drawing  a  line  from  the  river  to 
the  beach,  and  fortified  by  a  double  rampart  with  a  mound  of 
earth,  and  a  deep  ditch,  which  seems  to  have  been  filled  \nth 
water  from  the  riven  Wrtliin  this  inclosure,  the  vessels  were 
h^^uled  on  shore,  and  all  the  proper  measures  adopted  both  for 
their  security  and  repair.  It  Avas  the  intention  of  the  com- 
mander  to  leave  his  people  in  this  canip,  under  the  command 
of  proper  officers,  while  he  tried  himself  to  obtain  an  interview 
with  the  fcingt  but  before  we  accompany  him  in  this  attempt, 
it  wUl  be  necessary  to  consider  the  country  around  him  with  thai 
\vhick  he  was  to  penetrate,  and  the  probable  site  of  the  Mace- 
doman  camp  at  the  time. 

It  is  easy  to  recognise  the  name  of  Omiuz  in* the  Ilarmozeia 
of  Arrian  i  but  we  ate  not  therefore  to  suppose,  that  the  local 
circumstances  of  both  are  exactly  the  same;  The  present 
Ormuz  is  an  island  known  to  the  moderns  by  the  title  of  Gerun. 
It^  appeHation,  derived  from  the  neighbouring  tract  on  the  con- 
tinent, i»  agreeable  to  an  usage  prevalent  in  the  gulph  of 
Persia,  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  as  we  proceed  ; 
and  the  flight  of  the  inhabitants  from  the  continent  to  the 
islands,   in  cases  of  oppressioa  or  invasion,   is  to  this  day  a 

«  UlysfiW,  in  all  his  wandennga,  ficrcr  ap-  tjic  sttrn,  but  pcrhipg  the  aftcr-part  of  thci 

pears  to  have  slept,  Vitpi  «rpv/iiWMc  nof,  in  the  vessel  likewise  ;  w,hcther,  when  they  slept  on 

after-part  of  the  ship,  when  he  could  find  an-  board,    vra^a.  w^^ww,^  they  slept    on   the 

other  bed.    In  Homer's  gallies  there  was  an  "Ixfwy  [deck],  or  underwit,  does  not  clearly 

aftcr^eck  called  'Upu»,  on  which  the  steers-  appcii^     Either  was  bad  lodging.     Odyt,  N> 

nitn  was  elevated  above  the  rowers  in  the  I.  74.  Ulfsses  sleeps  vpon  the  deck. 
waist,    m^i^^wot,  are  properly  the  cables  at 
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settled  practice,  as  we  are  .assured  by  Niebuhr^.     D'xinville 
finds  two  periods,  .when  the  Harmozeiiins  .on  the  main  might 
l]a\  e  fled  to  Ceruu,  and  .carried  their  iname  with  them  to  their 
new  al)ode.     One  iu  Ihe  beginmng  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
when  Bahud-din,  a  native  chief  on  the  coast,  fled  from  an  in- 
road of  the  Atabek  Turcomans,  .who  about  tliart  time  estafbiished 
themselves  in  Pharsistau  and  Kerman^';   and  another  in  the 
year  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy-three,  when  the 
descendants  of  Gengis-Khan  were  masters  of  the  Persian  em- 
pire^'.    To  these  two  periods  I  must  add  ja  thirds  in  the  year 
ime  thousand  four  hundred  and  seven  *^,  .when  Mahomet  the  son 
of  Timour  was  sent  down  from  Schiraz  by  his  father  to  this  coast;^ 
in  order  to  subdue  Mahomet  Shah,  the  «)vereign  of  Onnua, 
Ormuz  wa5  at  that  time  e\ddently  on  the  continent'*',  for  the 
son  of  Timour  took  seven  fortresses  which  "were  the  defence  of 
the  Shall  s  kingdom,  and  compelled  him  to  fly  to  Geroum  ** 
exacting  even  tlitere  from  him  a  tribute  of^'^six  hundred  thousand 
dinars.     This  tr-aiisaction  proves,  that  the  inland  was  not  yet 
(ailed  Ormuz  in  one  thousand  foui'  hundred  and  seven ;  while  it 
is  almost  evident  that  Gerun  was  the  place  of  ^retreat  for  the 
inhabitants  of  the  continent  on  these  three  different  occasions  ; 
and,  according  to  the  observation  >af  Niebujir  jiwt  jnentioned^ 
this  is  the  custom  of  llie  coast.     Tlie  fluctuation  x>f  this  word  in 
European  orthogiaphy  justifies  much  greater  ^berties  in  regard 


^*  Sec  Nicbuhr  under  the  head  Abu- 
Schxbr. 

^^  Persw  aifd  Caraiaiiia. 

^'  Chcrcf-eddin,  vol.  li.  p.  4.18.  French 
edition. 

^^  Really  one  thousand  three  hundred  and 
ninety -seven  ;  for  there  is  an  error  of  ten  year* 
,U)  the  chrooology  of  Cberc'f-eddia» 


^  Ormuz  «cem8  to  ht  on  the  main  previoMt 
to  Timour'^  age.     Ebn  Haukel,  p.  145. 

♦'  Geroum  is  called  by  Pctis  de  la  Croix 
in  the  margin,  Gomeroon;  but  it  «hould  rather 
be  the  island  :  not  but  that  Geroum  and  Go- 
meroon may  be  mutually  connected,  like  Or- 
muZ|  on  the  main,  and  Ormuz  the  isle. 
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to  names,  than  any  which  occur  in  this  work  ^.  Ormus,  ()r- 
mnZy  Onnutz,  Hormus,  Hormoz,  Honnuzd,  Harmo^eia*\  Af- 
mozusa,  Armoxusa,  Annuza,  are  aD  applied  either  to  the  island 
or  the  neighbouring  continent,  and  I  conclude  have  all  a  de- 
rivation common  also  to  Hormisdas,  which  is  Oromasdes  or 
Hormudsch,  the  good  principle  in  the  superstition  of  the  Parsees  ; 
a  name  assumed  by  several  princes  of  the  fourth  dynasty, 
and  some  of  a  later  date.  Mr.  d'Anville  ^  has  observed  that 
there  are  four  districts,  two  on  the  gulph  and  two  inland,  that 
take  their  titles  from  different  Persian  monarchs,  Cbbad^, 
Sabur,  Darab^,  and  Ardeshir,  that  is,  from  Artaxerxes  as  he 
is  styled  in  Greek,  Cobad,  Sapor,  and  Darab ;  but,  perhaps,  if 
we  should  judge  these  rather  to  have  a  derivation  in  common 
with  the  name  of  those  kings,  than  to  take  a  name  from  them, 
Armosa  may  be  added  as  a  fifth  ^,  and  related  to  Hormisdas  or 
Oromasdes^by  the  same  connexion.  All  this  is,  however,  a 
speculation  rather  (curious  than  necessary,  and  our  concern  is 
with  the  tract  called  Harmozeia  by  Arrian,  Armooza  by  Pto- 
lemy  ^,  and  with  his  Cape  Arm6zon,  which  Strabo  ^"^  has  marked 

^'  See  Herbelot  in  Honnoux.  tbotogy  ^nd  all  the  learning  of  the   Parseer 

^  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  Alfragani  discovered  by  Anquedl  du  Perron  may  be  re* 

writes  Hammi  with  Ptolemy  and  Arrian.  ferred. 

Gol.  ad  Alfrag.  p.  ii2.  ^  llius  Darab-chierd  is  Dario-cerU.  Pietro 

^  Mem.  p.  156,  della  Vall^,  torn.  vi.  p.  v^o. 

D'Anvifle  derivet  these  ditisions  from  Go-  47  It  ought,  however,  to  be  noticed,  that 

lius  ad  Alfraganum  ;   but  Niebuhr  says,  no  Armoz^ia  is  in  Karmania,  not  in  Persia, 

knowledge  of  such  a  division  now  remains.  ^  Sec   Schkard's  Tarick   Regum  Pcrsiae 

See  Gol.  Not.  ad  Alfra.   p*  115.     Niebuhr,  p.  115.     He  says,  Hormos  and  Baharem  were 

vol.  if.    p.  166.   French  edition.    Mr.  Jones  brbthcrs  of  the  race  of  Sassanidcs.     Hormos 

asserts  the  continuance  of  three  of  these  hame^  gave  name  to  Ormus,  and  Baharem  to  Bah- 

at  least.  rein.— ^Bat  qustrff  for  Bahr-cin  signifies  two. 

^'  These  names  seem  all  to  arise  from  the  seas, 

fourth  dynasty  of  Persian  race.    Hcylin  Cown.  *'*  Ptol.  p.  157. 

lib.  iii.     To  this  dyna^y,  perhaps,  alt  the  my-  *•  Strab.  p.  76J. 

V  V 
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precisely  as  lying  at  the  very  point  where  the  strait  is  nar- 
nowest^  At  this  promontory  1  suppose  the  district  of  Arrian  to 
commence  ;  how  far  it  extended  towards  the  north,,  or  whether 
it  comprehended  Gomeroon  (Bender-Abbassi)  within  its  limits, 
cannot  now  be  determined ;  but  there  is  sufficient  ground  ta 
conjecture,  that  it  terminated  within  the  Hmits  of  the  modern 
Moghostan  at  the  river  called  Rud-siur  by  Pietro  della  Vall6, 
and  extended  inland  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  Every  where 
along  this  coast  a  range  runs  in  a  line  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  sea,  inclosing  the  Kermesir,  a  narrow  strip  of  level  country 
rendered  hot  beyond  measure,  and  unhealthy,  from  the  want 
of  circulation.  As  Harmoz6ia  was  a  district  of  Karmania,  in 
the  same  manner  Laristan*'  and  Moghostan  are,  in  raoden> 
estimation,  so  distinct  from  Kerman,  that  the  province  can 
hardly  be  said  to  commence  till  you  are  past  the  mountains^ 
Moghostan,  or  the  land  of  dates,  by  its  name  implies  the  means 
of  support,  and  though  the  air  is  unwholesome,  according  to 
modem  accounts,  the  soil  does  not  appear  to  be  barren.  Tlie 
whole  district  was  flourishing  while  the  Portuguese  maintained 
their  commerce  at  Ormuz  ;  and  Pietro  della  ValI6,  in  his  time, 
found  an  English  factory  **  established  at  Mina  ^  for  the  pur- 
chase of  silk.  The  whole  of  this  coast  is  desolated  at  present  by 
the  distracted  state  of  Persia ;  and,  according  to  Niebuhr,  sub- 
ject to  Arab  Schieiks,    who  have  taken  advantage  of  those 

>'  LarisUn,  from  Lar,  a  town  much  to  the  '*  Or  at  least  merchants, 

westward  of  Gomeroon,  in  the  tract  below  the  "  Sec  Purchas,  vol.  iiL  p.  1794:. 

moantains.    Pietro  della  Valle  retired  to  Lar»  The  merchants  at  Mina  signed  the  treaty 

after  A  severe  illness,  which  ensued  upon  the  with  the  Persians  for  the  siege  of  Ormuz ; 

-death  of  his  wife,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  upon  the  signing  of  which  they  got  leave  to 

find  there  a  Persian  well  skilled  in  physic.    His  move  their  goods»  and  came  down  to  the  coast 

route,  if  we  were  concerned  with  the  interior  of  to  G>sUck,  a  place  in  sight  of  Ormuz,  the 

the  country,  is  well  worth  pursuing.    See  infra.  Kuhestek  of  Pietro  dt Ih  Valici 
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troubles  to  pass  from  the  opposite  coast,  and  establish  petty 
governments  from  Ormuz  to  Busheer. 

The  bare  mention  of  Ormuz  is  sufficient  to  attract  our  notice 
to  tlie  celebrated  emporium  of  that  name  established  in  the  isle 
of  Gerun,  which  flourished  to  5uch  a  degree  in  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries,  as  to  excite  the  envy  and  jealousy  of  all 
the  Arabian  tribes  on  one  side  Uie  gulph,  and  the  king  of  Persia 
on  the  othen  The  trade  with  India,  and  perhaps  with  China, 
had  in  more  ancient  times  been  fixed  at  Maskat  and  Sohar  on 
the  Arabian  side,  and  afterwards  at  ShirafF  and  Keish  on  the 
coast  of  Persia ;  but  Gerun,  the  most  barren  island  in  the  gulph, 
derived,  from  the  advantage  of  its  situation,  a  preference  to  all 
the  other  marts  which  had  partaken  of  this  commerce.  This 
desolate  spot  is  a  rock,  evidently  formed  by  a  volcano,  the 
vestiges  of  which  still  remain  on  a  mountain  that  divides  almost 
the  whole  island  in  its  greatest  length.  The  soil  is  a  white  salt, 
hard  enough  to  be  used  for  building :  the  fort  and  the  houses 
were  constructed  of  no  other  materials.  There  is  no  sprino*  or 
water  but  such  as  is  saved  from  rain,  and  rain  falls  seldom  ;  no 
plant  or  vegetable,  but  a  few  at  the  king's  K  palace  set  in  earth, 
brought  from  the  continent ;  and  the  Portuguese,  to  secure  a 
supply  of  water,  were  constrained  to  maintain  a  fort  on  Kismis. 
The  heat  is  intolerable  :  in  summer,  the  inhabitants  lie  plunged 
in  water  for  many  hours ;  in  winter,  they  sleep  on  the  terraces 
of  their  houses.  Yet  even  here  could  commerce  fix  her  seat; 
^x\A  the  Portuguese,    who  took  it  under  Albuquerque  in  the 

^  The  king*»  palace  and  garden^  called  was  likewise  an  bietorian,  and  hit  hiatory  was 
Tarun-bagh  from  Turun  Shah,  was  on  ihe  translated  by  Trxrira,  part  of  which  we  have 
toutU-west  side  of  the  island.     Turun  Shah     in  Knglinh  by  Captain  Stevens. 

I    U  ^ 
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year  1507^  kept  possession  of  it  till  1622,  when  it  was  agaie 
reduced  under  the  power  of  Persia  by  Abbas  the  Great,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  English  fleet.  It  bad  become  in  the  hands 
of  the  Portuguese  an  emporium  second  to  none  bat  Goa ;  and 
it  is  remarkable  that  they  preserved  the  race  of  native  kings, 
from  the  same  policy  which  has  made  the  English  support 
nominal  sovereigns  in  Bengal  and  the  peninsula.  When  the 
place  was  taken,  the  last  king  was  conveyed  as  a  prisoner  up  to 
Ispahan  through  Lar  at  the  time  Pietro  della  Valle  was  resident 
in  that  city.  He  had  the  generosity  to  communicate  his  kind 
wishes  to  the  unfortunate  prince ;  and,  visiting  Ormuz  himself 
a  few  months  afterwards,  bears  testimony  to  the  bravery  of  the 
Portuguese  in  its  defence.  Abbas  intended  to  annihilate  the 
city  and  transplant  the  commerce  to  Gomeroon,  which  he 
thenceforth  styled  Bender  Abbassi,  the  port  of  Abbas ;  but  he 
broke  his  faith  with  the  Enghsh,  who  were  to  have  had  half  the 
produce  of  the  duties  for  their  assistance,  and  Bender  Abbassi 
soon  became  deserted  from  the  usual  oppression  of  a  despotic 
government.  While  Ormuz  was  the  seat  of  commerce,  it  in- 
vigorated the  Persian  provinces  which  border  on  the  gulph ;  and 
however  its  fall  impaired  the  power  of  the  Portuguese,  its  con- 
querors gained  nothing  by  their  success.  The  English  com- 
merce .declined  till  they  abandoned  it  from  disgust,  and  the 
neighbouring  coast  of  Persia  sunk  under  its  natural  aridity.  A 
few  vessels  still  continue  to  frequent  the  gulph  from  the  settle- 
ments in  India,  but  the  trade  is  of  no  great  importance.  In 
tlie  rain  of  Persia  since  the  death  of  Nadir,  an  Arab  with  me 
title  of  Muli  Ali  Shah  is  master  of  Ormuz,  as  Niebuhr  informs 

us;  but  his  residence  seems  to  be  at  Gomeroon,  as. I  collect 
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from  the  journal  of  the  Houghton  '*  East  Indiaman,  which  men- 
tions a  similar  name  at  that  cit3\  This  is  the  last  account  of 
this  once  celebrated  mart ;  and  in  this  situation  it  is  likely  to 
continue  unless  the  Persian  empire  should  revive,  of  which  there 
seems  no  immediate  prospect. 

Ormuz  **  has  two  safe  ports,  one  on  the  east  and  another  on  the 
western  side ;  it  is  three  leagues  from  the  coast  of  Persia,  and 
near  four  in  circuit;  according  to  Mr.  Dalrymple,  it  lies  ia 
latitude  27'  4'  22"^  north. 

After  this  digression  we  must  return  again  to  Nearchus,  who 
was  at  the  A'namis  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  here,  in  conse* 
qucnce  of  the  measures  he  had  taken  for  inquiry,  he  had  the 
satisfaction  to  find  that  the  araiy  had  arrived  in  safety,  and  was 
not  at  a  greater  distance  than  five  days'  journey  from  the  coast. 
A  day's  journey  is  still  an  Oriental  measure,  and  may  vary  in 
its  utmost  difference  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles.    Taken  at  a 
medium,  therefore,  Alexander  was  now  an  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  miles  from  the  coast ;  out  of  this  sum,  if  we  be  allowed  to 
conduct  Nearchus  to  Mina ",   we  have  two  days'  journey  to 
subtract  from  our  uncertainty,  and  only  seventy-five  miles  inland 
from  Mina,  upon  which  a  doubt  would  remain.     My  reason  for 
conducting  Nearchus  to  Mina  is  not  wholly  conjectural ;  for,  in 
the  first  place,  it  is  the  capital  of  the  district,  which  would  na- 

*»  The  date  of  thig  journal  is  1755  :  Nic-  Voyages,  i.  p.  71. 
\>}ihr  was  at  Gomeroon  nine  or  ten  years  later.         "  Niebuhr  says  Mina  is  only  six  leagues 

If  it  be  the  same  man»  he  had  a  long  reign,  from  the  sea :  but  I  depend  upon  Pietro  della 

connderiog  the  time  He  lived  in.     He  was  in  Vall^,  who  resided  there  some  time,  and  had 

some  measure  dependent  on  Nauzir  Khan  of  frequent  occasion  to  dispatch  messengers  to  the 

Zar,     but    possessed     Gomeroon,      Ormus,  coast :  but  N.  B.  Six  leagues  is  the  expression 

X^'Arek,  and  Kismis.     See  Ives.  p.  202.  of  the  translator.     Niebuhr  himself  says,  some 

*•  'there  is  a  draft  of  the  island,  with  the  leagues.     Sec  French  edition,  vol.  ii.  p.  165. 
fortresai  town,  and  king's  palace,  in  Astley's  ^ 
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turally  attract  him  ;  and,  in  the  next,  we  actually  hear  that  the 
commander  of  the  district,  upon  the  arrival  of  the  fleet,  flew  up 
to  the  camp  to  anticipate  the  intelligence  of  its  arrival.  ITie 
seat  of  empire  is  subject  to  the  caprice  of  the  monarch  in  the 
east,  and  has  frequently  been  changed ;  but  in  the  provinces^*, 
or  subdivision  of  provinces,  the  principal  town  having  generally 
risen  from  local  convenience,  is  not  so  much  exposed  to  fluctua-f 
tion  :  this  induces  me  to  think,  that  a  place  like  Mina  was  the 
ancient  capital,  as  well  as  the  modem.  We  are,  then,  to  look 
for  Alexa^nder  in  Karnmnia,  at  some  convenient  spot  three 
day s^  journey  from  this  town. 

We  left  him  at  Poora  in  Gadr6^a,  which  d^Anville  *•  considers 
justly  as  the  Pureg  or  Phoreg  of  the  Nubian  CJeographer,  and 
Arrian  calls  the  capital  of  the  province.  The  modern  capital, 
according  to  Cheref-eddin,  is  Kidge**,  and  d'Anville  has  an- 
other Pobrag*',  or  Forg,  on  the  westem  side  of  Karmania, 
in  which  also  he  is  justified  by  Al  Edrissi,   if  I   understand 


^  In  HindotUn,  Palibotbra,  Canouge, 
Agra»  and  Debli^  have  been  the  seats  of  em- 
pire in  different  ages:  but  Labor  bas  con- 
tinned  uncbangeably  the  bead  of  a  province. 
Ecbatana,  Persepolis*  and  Susa,  have  all 
ceded  in  Persia  to  Ispahan ;  but,  Candahar, 
Herat,  Balk,  Lar,  &c«  are  still  principal 
fjlaces. 

^  Geog.  Ancienne,  vol.  ii.  p.  283.  written 
Fabrag,  Fobreg,  Pohreg,  Puhreg,  Purcgh, 
pureb.  In  all  Persian  words,  p  and  r  are  in- 
tercbangei<blc.  Fars  is  Pcrsis.  G,  gh,  and 
H,  are  all  final  aspirates,  and  hardly  distin- 
guishable.    See  Nub.  Geog.  p.  129. 

^  Vol. -iL  p.  417. 

Kidge  becomes  Kudj ;  from  whence  per- 
haps the  Kutch  of  Europeans,  and  the  Kutch 
.Mekran  of  the  Ayeen  Akbari  *,  and  is  some- 
.times  confounded  witb  Tidge,  which  Ikon  the 


coast.  Petis  de  la  Croix,  from  the  historians 
of  Gingis  Khan,  mentions  that  the  army  of 
that  prince  of  ravagers  almost  perished  in  thia 
province.  Pet.  de  la  Croix's  Hist,  of  Gingis, 
P-  337*  "^iz  is  a  place  on  the  coast  in  the 
bay  of  Churbar,  and  possibly  Petis  de  la  Croix 
has  confounded  the  two. 

Otter  says,  Kie  or  Guie,  vol.  i.  p.  408. 

*^  Called  Purg  or  Furg  by  Pietro  de  la 
Vallc,  vol.  V.  p.  3')i,  Less  difference  would 
appear  in  all  these  names  if  they  were  written 
with  the  PH  instead  of  the  f,  which  letter,  in 
other  Oriental  tongues  as  well  as  the  Hebrew, 
is  the  same,  £}  or  g,  with  no  other  dis- 
tinction but  the  point.  Phorg,  Pnoorg, 
Phooreg,  Phooreh,  pass  easily  into  Poora,  the 
Greek  pronunciation  of  Uhfet  by  this  method 
of  writing. 
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him  right,  and  by  Pietro  delia  Vall6,  who  was  himself  in  Mo- 
gosthan.  At  Poora  he  was  joined  by  Stasdnor  and  Phrata- 
pheraes  from  the  upper  provinces,  who,  divining  the  difficulties 
he  must  have  encountered,  hastened  to  his  relief  with  provisions, 
and  a  convoy  of  camels  and  other  beasts ;  the  whole  was  dis- 
tributed among  the  officers  and  their  different  troops  as  far  as 
the  supply  would  extend,  and  the  army  proceeded  to  Karmania 
as  soon  as  it  was  recovered  from  its  fatigues.  The  march  was 
probably  a  procession  of  joy  and  triumph,  for  the  array  was  not 
only  crowned  with  victory,  but  delivered  from  famine ;  but  that 
it  was  a  pomp  of  licence,  revelry,  and  voluptuousness,  as  ' 
painted  by  Plutarch  and  Q.  Curtius,  is  a  fiction,  as  Arrian 
assures  us,  not  supported  by  Ptolemy,  Aristobfilus,  or  any 
other  historian  of  authority.  They  both  mention  the  exhibition 
of  games  and  a  solemn  sacrifice  in  gratitude  for  the  deliverance 
experienced.  These  were  easily  magnified  into  a  Bacchanalian 
procession,  by  a  fertile  imagination,  and  exaggerated  on  the 
side  of  exultation,  as  much  as  the  distresses  in  Gadr6sia  had 
been  amplified  by  terror.  That  their  sufferings  were  less  than 
they  are  reported  to  be,  appears  from  their  future  transactions ; 
for  there  is  no  evidence  of  extraordinary  weakness  or  diminutioB' 
the  expeditions. proceed  as  usual,  and  the  future  plans  daily  in- 
crease in  the  magnitude  of  their  object. 

If  now,  therefore,  we  cast  an  eye  to  the  map,  and  consider 
the  situation  of  Mina**and  the  Gadr6sian  Fohregh,  we  can 
hardly  be  mistaken  in  drawing  a  line  through  Giroft  %  a  town 
of  Karmania,  which  will  stand  as  a  point  of  union  between  the 
fleet.and  the  army-     My  reason  for  fixing  upon  Giroft,  or  some 

*'  MtBa  liet  in  2^6^  35'  north  latitude^  ac-    It  has  two  castles, 
cordbg  to  Pi€tro  della  Vallc,  vol  ▼.  p.  397-  '    ?  ^i^^^^f^  ^^  0"«'»  yoL  i.  p.  31K 
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place  in  its  neighbourhood  lying  on  the  same  line,  is,  because 
of  its  agreement  with  the  distance  of  an  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  miles  almost  to  a  fraction*^,  if  d'Anviile's  map  is  correct. 
There  is  no  town  in  Karfnania,  either  upon  this  route  or  near  it, 
except  Valase-gerd  •*  or  Valase-cherd,  which  possibly  has  a 
better  title  to  antiquity,  if  we  may  judge  by  its  termination, 
for  its  final  syllable  is  the  same,  though  differently  written,  with 
that  of  Tigrano-certa  and  Pasa-garda **,  both  ancient  cities; 
the  objection  to  Valase-cherd  is,  its  too  great  proximity  to  the 
coast.  Nowy  it  is  remarkable,  that  Arrian,  Strabo,  Plutarch, 
and  Curtius,  none  of  them  assign  any  name  to  the  town  where 
the  interview  took  place,  but  Diod6ras  Siculus  fixes  it  at  Sal-^ 
miis,  and  adds,  that  Nearchus  arriving  when  the  king  was  in 
the  theatre  and  exhibiting  games  to  the  army,  he  was  intro- 
duced upon  the  stage,  and  requested  to  relate  the  account  of  . 
his  voyage  to  the  assembly.  SalmCte  is  a  name  so  void  of  any 
collateral  support,  that  the  learned  conmaentator*'  of  Diod6rus 
abandons  it  in  despair,  and  I  have  searched  every  authority 
in  my  possession  without  finding  a  similarity  of  name  to  ascertaid 
its  position.  In  a  case  of  despair,  I  offer  the  following  conjee* 
tiire  as  a  mere  speculation  (without  building  in  the  ieast  upon  it) 
for  the  amusemcint,  I  hope,  not  for  the  contempt  of  the  reader : 


^  It  measures  almoftt,  at  exactly  at  the 
opening  of  the  compattet  will  give^  one  bun* 
^red  and  twentj-five  niilet  R^maD,  of  seventy* 
five  to  a  degree  s  and  this,  compared  with  the 
road  disance*  would  amount  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty^fite  miles  British,  as  near  as  pre- 
cision itself  could  demand* 

^  Written  both  ways  by  the  Nubnn  Oeo^ 
grapher;  where  obscnre^  -gerd  preserves  the 
relation  with  Pasa-garda,  and  -cheiti  with 
Tigrano-oeita.      TVt   tMninalto^   signifies 


Fott,  Town,  or  City,  likr  tht  modem  terms 
•abad,  «-patam,  «-poor,  ftc.  Fat-abad>  Jehann- 
abad,  Melia-poor,  Masuli-patsili,  Kc. 

^  Pasa,  written  Pfaeta  and  Besa,  which  sig- 
nifies the  noith-east  wind  ;  because  it  b  cooled 
by  that  wind  m  a  hot  climate.  GoL  ad  Aifira^ 
gan,  T14. 

^  Wesscling.  ad  Diodor.  lib.  xvii.  p.  245I 
ZaXfAru  Uibis  nomen  quam  in  CamM^nia 
Msse  ex  Arriaoo  tenficks,  kb«  fi^  2%.  Ab 
aUis  ncgligiibiw 
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The  Nubian  Geographer •"  mentions  Maaun**,  a  small  city, 
but  much  frequented  by  merchants,  at  one  station,  or  five  and 
twenty  miles,  distance  from  Valase-cherd  ;  and  it  is,  I  con- 
clude, the  same  as  d'Anville's  De-Maum  which  stands  between 
that  town  and  Giroft.  Is  it,  then,  too  much  to  say,  that,  in 
the  Sal-moun-ti  of  Diodorus,  we  discover  Maaun  ?  I  know 
not  the  origin  of  d'Anville's  De-  more  than  the  Sal-  of  Dio- 
dorus;  but  Sal  in  Hebrew,  and,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  in 
Arabic  or  Persic,  has  two  significations ;  by  one  it  imports  the 
shelter  of  a  tent  '^  or  house ;  by  the  other,  a  rampart.  Would 
it  not  then,  in  either  sense,  apply  ?  as  first,  the  camp  at  Maaun, 
and  secondly.  Fort  Maaun ;  or,  if  it  should  be  said  I  take  ad- 
vantage of  a  Greek  "  inflexion  to  obtain  Moun-,  I  must 
observe,  that  words  of  this  fomi,  though  they  have  not  the 
letter  n  in  their  first  appearance,  always  assume  it  by  inflexion, 
and  have  it  constantly  implied.  I  give  this  merely  as  a  specu- 
lation, without  pretension  to  Oriental  learning ;  but  I  am  per* 
suaded  that  an  Orientalist  who  would  pursue  inquiries  of  this 
sort  would  find  his  curiosity  amply  repaid.  I  shall  dmw  no 
consequence  from  it,  though  I  prefer  Maaun  on  this  account, 
but  fix  the  interview  at  Giroft^  in  which  I  adhere  to  the  cor- 
responding distance,  and  the  opinion  of  d^Anville.  If  it  should 
hereafter  appear  that  Diod6rus  has,  under  such  a  disguise,  pre- 
served the  name  of  this  place,  he  has  one  offence  the  less  iu  his 

^  P,  130.  Canat-Alsciam,  hinc  ad  Maaun  ^Jf,  5al  Tzal,  to  ehadc  or  shelter,  as  a  house 

urbem.parvam  8cd  commcrciis  minimc  infre-  or  tent.    Tarkhurst  in  voce, 

qacntcm,  ttatio.     Ab  hac  ad  urbem  Valate-  '"  XAAMOTI,  pronounced  Salmoos,   and 

gerd,  quae  et  Valasecherd  dicitur,  statio.  formed  like  Pessinus  Pcssinuntis,  Selinus  6eli- 

^  Maaoun  is  noticed  also  by  Ebn  Haukal,  nuntis  ;  written  in  Latin  originally,  Pcssinuns, 

p.  139,  14.^.  Selinuns,  and  so  I«A/*2v;  laXjut^yrpv 

'°  n^vDi  jSallah,  a  rampart,  from  'jQ 
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barren  account  of  this  expedition.  Giroft  is  styled  the  capital  ^ 
of  Karmania  by  Petis  de  la  Croix  in  his  commentary  on  Cheref- 
eddin ;  which  however  it  is  not,  for  Seirdgian  is  the  capital : 
he  adds,  that  it  is  four  days*  journey  from  Orniuz,  and  lies  ia 
latitude  ''  27''  30'.  It  is  noticed  by  GoHus  as  a  large  and  plea- 
sant place,  abounding  in  corn,  fine  fruits,  and  good  water,  and 
much  frequented  by  the  caravans ;  it  is  a  place  also  of  such 
importance,  that  when  Mirza  Mehemet,  the  son  of  Timour, 
invaded  the  kingdom  of  Ormuz,  he  made  it  a  post'*  for  his 
brother,  who  commanded  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  army. 
According  to  the  Nubian  Geographer,  there  is  an  inland  Hor- 
moz-regis,  or  Hauz,  lying  between  Phoreg  and  Giroft 'S  which 
would  induce  a  conjecture  that,  at  the  time  of  IVIirza  Mchemet's 
invasion,  the  kingdom  of  Ormuz  extended  inland,  or  originated 
beyond  the  mountains,  which  line  the  coast ;  and  that  the  name 
passed  in  the  first  instance  from  the  inland  town  to  the  coast, 
and  then  from  the  coast  to  the  island.  If  this  conjecture  be 
founded,  it  conesponds  admirably  with  Arrian,  for  Nearehus 
found  no  city,  but  a  district  called  the  Harmozeian  country,  and 
probably  the  seat  of  government  was  at  that  period  the  inland 
Hormoz,  existing  as  a  kingdom  or  province  of  Ormuz,  nearly^ 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  age  of  Timour.  Tlxe  march  of 
Mirza  Mehemet's  army  in  four  divisions^  for  the  invasion  of  this 
Jcingdotn,  throws  ^  much  Ught  on  this  subject,  if  it  were  neces- 

'*  The  Nubian  Geographer.     Giroft  autem  '*  There  is  an  error  in  the  Nubian  Geo- 

magna  est  habetquc  in  longitudine  duo  fere  grapher,  who  says,  firdt,  that  Hormoz  is  be- 

xniUiana,  p.  1 29.  tween  Phoreg  and  Giroft^  and  afterwards  that 

"  I  believe  Pctis  de  la  Croix's  latitudes  are  it  is  to  the  west  of  Giroft^  which  is  impossihk. 

fromAbuUfeda.  SeeCheref-eddin^volii.  p.4i8.  D'An?ille  has  placed  Hormoz  between  the 

'^  Golius  ad    Alfraganum,    not.    p.  iiS,  two,  and  therefore  probably  read  OriaUcm  for 

Distant  one  day  from  Harmuz  ;  if  so,  it  is  the  Occidentemf  the  east  for  the  west, 

inland  Ormuz.    .  ?*  Chercf-cddin,  vol.  ii.  p.  417. 
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«ATy  to  pursue  it  farther.  One  circumstance,  however,  must 
not  be  omitted,  which  is,  that  the  position  of  Girofl  depending 
on  the  Gadr6sian  Poora,  or  Phorcg,  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
Nubian  Geugiapher  ^  places  Phoreg  at  the  commencement  of 
the  great  desert  which  extends  to  S^gestan,  and  at  two  hun- 
dred and  tea  miles  '•  distance  from  the  capital  of  that  province. 
It  is  the  lower  part  of  that  desert  which  Alexander  had  just 
passed ;  and  this  furnishes  an  additional  proof  to  the  direction 
of  his  march,  and  a  stronger  reason  for  conducting  it  to  Giroft 
instead  of  Seirdgian  the  capital,  because,  if  he  llad  inclined 
to  the  north,  his  course  would  still  have  been  through  the  same 
desert. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  army  in  Karmania,  intelligence  was 
received  that  Philip,  the  new-appointed  satrap  of  India,  had 
been  assassinated  by  the  native  troops  in  his  pay,  and  bis  deatfi 
revenged  by  the  Macedonians.  Eudfemus  and  Tdxiles  were 
ordered  to  take  charge  of  the  province  till  a  new  satrap  should 
be  appointed.  Stas4nor,  the  satrap  of  Aria  and  Drangidna; 
Pharasmdnes,  the  son  of  Phrataphernes,  sati*ap  of  Parthia  and 
Hyrcania;  Oleander,  Sitalces,  and  Herdkon,  with  a  consider- 
able force,  and  the  army  of  Parmenio  out  of  Media,  all  joined 
Alexander  in  Karmania,  where  Oleander  and  Sitalces,  being 
ticcused  of  oppression  and  sacrilege,  were  tried  and  executed. 
Oraterus  also  anived  with  the  elephants  and  heavy  baggage, 
having  experienced  none  of  the  difficulties  in  his  march  through 
Arach6sia'*  and  Drangi4na%  which  Alexander  had  encountered 

^  p.  129;  chas,  which,  if  detailed,  would  have  thrown 

'•  His  account  is  not  clear.  great  light  on  this  march,  and  the  country  in 

"  It  is  probable  he  fell  into  the  route  from  general. 

Candahar  to  Yczd,  which  is  still  the  course  of        **  See  d'Anville  Gcog.  Anc.  p.  287.  voL  ii. 

the  caravans*    See  Steele's  Journey  in  Pur« 
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in  Gadr6sia ;  and  yet  by  a  view  of  the  map,  and  a  reference  ta 
the  geographers,  we  can  hardly  discover  the  means  of  his  avoid- 
ing some  part  of  that  desert  on  the  east  of  Karmania,  which  ^le 
Nubian  Geographer  says'\  is  the  largest  in  the  world.  All 
these  circmnstances,  tliough  foreign  to  the  voyage  itself,  are 
necessary  to  be  mentioned  at  least,  because  they  account  for 
the  delay  of  Alexander  in  the  province,  where  so  much  busi* 
ness  **  appears  to  have  been  transacted,  besides  the  recovery  of 
his  troops  after  the  fatigue  and  distress  of  their  march. 

Thus  having  considered  the  march  of  the  army  and  its  present 
position,  I  shall  next  examine  the  dates.  Nearchus  reached 
the  A'namis  on  the  twentieth  of  December,  and  it  is  no  mattCT 
of  difficulty  to  shew  the  correspondence  of  that  date  with  the 
movements  of  the  army.  It  has  already  been  proved  that 
Alexander  left  Pattala  in  the  latter  end  of  August,  see  p.  181  ; 
and  before  the  conclusion  of  that  month,  there  is  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  shew,  that  he  had  passed  the  country  of  the  Arabics 
and  Oiltae,  and  had  entered  Gadr6sia.  The  proof  of  this  is,  a 
circumstance  mentioned  of  his  encamping  in  that  province,  after 
a  distressful  march  upon  the  bank  of  a  torrent,  which  swelled 
suddenly  from  rain  that  had  fallen  in  the  mountains,  and  swept 
away  all  the  baggage  of  those  who,  for  the  convenience  of 
water,  had  pitched  their  tents  too  near  the  course  of  the  stream. 
This  fact  is  recorded  both  by  Strabo  and  Arrian  ;  and  it  proves 
that,  though  no  rain  falls  in  Gadr6sia,  the  solstitial  rains  were 
not  yet  over  in  the  mountains  which  encircle  that  province  on 
the  north.  ^  Now  Strabo  says^  that  the  rains  end  about  the  rising 

•'  P.  1 28.  of  Siburtius  to  the  Mtrapy  of  ApoUophanes^ 

•*  At  Poora  there  was  also  the  appoiBtmcnt    oVcr  the  Oritae. 
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of  Arcturus  **,  that  is,  the  second  of  September ;   and  conse- 
quently the  army  must  have  been  in  Gadr6sia,  and  suffered  this 
calamity,  in  the  latter  end  of  August.     If,  therefore,  we  add 
another  fact  to  this,    upon  the  authority  of  Arrian,  that  the 
array  was  sixty  days  in  passing  Gadr6sia,  we  bring  its  arrival  at 
Poora  to  the  end  of  October,    The  business  transacted  here  and 
in  Karmania  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  occupied  six 
weeks,  to  which  an  additional  circumstance,  not  noticed  by  the 
historians,    must   be   added,    that  is,   the   remounting   of  the 
cavalry  ;  for  all  the  horses  had  perished  in  the  desert.     Thus  far 
a  comparison  of  facts  would  authorise  the  fixing  of  a  date  to  the 
first  or  second  week  in  December ;  but  we  have  a  positive  proof 
of  the  season  much  stronger  ;  for  when  Alexander,  after  receiv* 
ing  Nearchusi,   recommenced  his  march  to  the  northward,  he 
dispatched  Hephdstion,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  army,  the 
baggage,  and  the  elephants,  to  proceed  along  the  sea-coast  of 
Karmania,  because  it  was  now  Winter'*,  and  thecliYnate** 
was  there  milder^,  and  supplies ''  were  more  easily  to  be  pro- 
cured :  that  is,  Hephi^stion  passed  the  mountains,  and  traversed 
tiie   modern   Moghostan**  and  Laristan,    or   Kermesir,    while 


•^  Straboy  p.  691.  Usher,  from  Euctemon, 
•ays  on  the  fifth  of  September.  See  EphS* 
meris  de  Anno  Solar.  Maced. 

^  Arrian,  p.  270. 

•*  «'  Towards  the  west  of  Jircft  (Giroft) 
«*  snow  falls."     Ebn  Haukal,  142. 

®*  aXtufd  Ti  ^y.  Scc  a  very  long  and  angry 
note  of  Gronovius's  upon  thh  word,  because 
Facius  and  some  others  had  ready  IXimai  n  tivf 
ibid. 

•^  If  we  suppose  Heph^stion  to  have  passed 
the  mountains  at  Mina,  which  it  probable,  he 
marched  to  Lar  the  same    road  by  which 


Pietro  de  la  Valle  was  carried  dck  in  a  litter 
to  thc«amc  town.     Scc  vol.  v.  sub  fine. 

"  Nicbuhr  says,  from  Bender  Abbissi  to 
Delam  ;  it  is  an  arid  plain  called  Kermesir^  or 
the  hot  country,  by  the  Persians.  Vol.  ii. 
p.  14.3.  English  edition.  Pietro  de  la  Valle 
confirms  this,  by  mentioning  that  it  seldom 
rains  at  Lar,  except  a  little  in  May.  May  ts 
the  coldest  month.  Vol.  vi.  p.  20.  et  seq; 
Strabo  is  very  precise  in  hisagrecment  with 
Nicbohr,  p.  72;  ;  for  he  says,  the  sea  coast 
along  the  gulph,  as  far  as  the  river  Oroates,  is 
barren,  hot,  and  exposed  to  violent  wioda  for 
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Alexander,  with  the  remainder  of  the  forces,  proceeded  inland 
to  the  northward  of  the  mountains,  and  directed  his  course  to 
Pasagarda,  The  direct  mention  of  winter  in  this  passage  cor- 
responds so  precisely  with  the  twentieth  of  December,  which 
the  narrative  of  the  journal  produces,  that  there  cannot  possibly 
be  an  error  of  more  than  a  few  days.  Such  an  error,  I  have 
before  intimated,  must  lie  on  the  side  of  excess ;  and  I  am  dis- 
posed to  take  off  the  ten  days  and  fix  Nearchus's  arrival  at  the 
A  namis  on  the  tenth  of  December,  in  the  year  three  hundred 
and  twenty-six  before  the  Christian  aera,  in  the  eleventh  year  of 
the  reign  of  Alexander. 

The  pleasure  of  being  once  more  on  land,  after  all  the  dis- 
tresses they  had  experienced,  is  painted  in  strong  colours  by 
l^earchus  ^ ;  and  as  they  were  now  in  a  friendly  country,  with- 
out apprehension  either  of  famine  or  danger,  the  people  were 
soon  dispersed  over  the  neighbouring  tract,  either  from  curir 
osity,  or  a  desire  of  supplying  their  several  wants.  One  of  these 
parties  accidentally  fell  in  with  a  straggler,  whose  dress  •''and 
language  discovered  him  to  be  a  Greek  ;  tears  •'  burst  from  their 
eyes  upon  seeing  once  more  a  native  of  their  own  country,  and 
hearing  once  more  the  sound  of  their  own  language.     Inquiries 


three  hundred  or  four  hundred  stadia  inland  : 
from  thence,  a  fine  country  to  the  aorth^  for 
eight  thousand  8tadia ! 
•9  Arrian,  p.  348. 

^  The  classical  reader  will  call  to  mind  the 
same  natural  sentiments  attributed  to  Philoctc- 
tcs  by  Sophocles,  1.  222. 

TVoi%i  wir^xi  vfxoi  civ  n  yiwu^  woti 
Ti>x®*P*  *"  iiWy  ;  a)^,iia,  /xly  yap  EXXa^ 

4 


Of  what  clime  ?  what  race  ?     . 
Who  are  ye  ?  Speak ;  if  1  may  trust  that  garb. 
Familiar  once  to  me,  ye  are  of  Greece, 
My  much-lov'd  country  :  let  me  hear  the  sound 
Of  your  long  wished-for  voice. 

Francklin. 
And  afterwards, 
fl  ^tXrwrov  <PamfJM*  ^w  to  koH  XotCsTv 
Tlfoa^ry^  to*5  S*  av^po?  h  XP^W  /^tax^aL 
Oh  happiness  to  hear ! 
After  so  many  years  of  dreadful  silence. 
How  welcome  was  that  sound  I     Francklim. 
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commenced  with  the  eagerness  natural  to  their  distress,  when 
they  learnt  that  he  had  not  long  left  the  army,  and  that  the 
camp  was  at  no  great  distance.  They  instantly  hurried  the 
stranger  with  all  the  tumult  of  joy  to  Nearchus ;  in  his  presence, 
the  same  happy  discovery  was  repeated,  with  assurances  that 
the  king  was  within  five  days'  journey,  and  that  the  governor  of 
the  province  was  upon  the  spot,  from  whom  farther  intelHgetice 
might  be  obtained. 

Tliis  circumstance  of  good  fortune  occurred  on  the  day  of 
their  arrival.  Nearchus  instantly  determined  to  undertake  the 
journey,  and  the  next  day  ordered  the  ships  to  be  drawn  on 
shore,  and  the  camp  to  be  fortified.  While  he  was  engaged  in 
these  transactions,  the  governor,  who  was  not  unacquainted 
with  the  anxiety  of  Alexander  on  account  of  the  fleet,  and 
thinking  to  recommend  himself  by  carrying  the  first  intelUgence 
of  its  anival,  hurried  up  to  the  camp  by  the  shortest  route,  and 
gaining  admittance  to  the  king,  informed  him  that  the  fleet  was^ 
safe,  and  that  Nearchus  himself  was  coming  up  in  a  few  days. 
The  joy  of  Alexander  may  be  readily  conceived,  notwithstanding 
he  could  scarcely  allow  himself  to  give  full,  credit  to  the  report. 
Impatience  succeeded  to  his  doubts ;  day  passed  after  day 
without  confirmation  of  the  fact ;  and  at  length  when  due  allow- 
ance had  been  made,  and  calculation  was  exhausted,  he  dis- 
patched parties  different  ways  in  search  of  Nearchus,  either  to 
find  him  out  if  he  were  upon  his  road,  or,  if  found,  to  protect 
him  from  the  natives  :  but  when  several  of  these  parties  returned 
without  success,  concluding  the  governors  information  was  a 
delusion,  he ,  ordered  him  into  confinement,  not  mthout  the 
severest  reproaches  for  rendering  his  vexation  more  acute  from 
the  disappointment  of  his  hopes. 
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In  this  state  of  suspense  he  continued  for  several  days,  mani- 
festing by  his  outward  deportment  the  anguish  he  suffered  in  his 
heart.  Nearchus,  however,  was  actually  on  the  road ;  and, 
while  he  'was  proceeding  with  Archias  and  five  or  six  others  in 
his  company,  fortunately  fell  in  with  a  party  from  the  army, 
which  had  been  sent  out  with  horses  and  carriages  for  his  ac- 
commodation. The  admiral  and  his  attendants,  from  their 
appearance,  might  have  passed  unnoticed.  Their  hair  long  and 
neglected,  their  garments  decayed,  their  countenances  pale  and 
weather-worn,  and  their  persons  emaciated  by  famine  and  fa- 
tigue, scarcely  rouzed  the  attention  of  the  friends  they  had  en- 
countered. They  were  Greeks,  however,  and  of  Greeks  it  was 
natural  to  inquire  after  the  army,  and  where  it  was  now  en- 
camped. An  answer  was  given  to  their  inquiry ;  but  still  they 
were  neither  recognised  by  the  party,  nor  was  any  question 
asked  in  return.  Just  as  they  were  separating  from  each  other, 
"  Assuredly,''  says  Archias,  "  this  must  be  a  party  sent  out  for 
"  our  relief;  for  on  what  other  account  can  they  be  wandering 
"  about  the  desert  ?  There  is  nothing  strange  in  their  passing  us 
"  without  notice,  for  our  very  appearance  is  a  disguise.  Let  us 
"  address  them  once  more,  and  inform  them  who  we  are,  and 
"  learn  from  them  on  what  serv^ice  they  are  at  present  em- 
"  ployed.''  Nearchus  approved  of  this  advice,  and  approach- 
ing them  again,  inquired  which  way  they  were  directing  their 
course  ?  "  We  are  in  search  of  Nearchus  and  his  people,"  re- 
plied  the  officer;— and  "  I  am  Nearchus,"  said  the  admiral; 
^*  and  this  is  Archias  ;  take  us  under  your  conduct,  and  we  will 
**  ourselves  report  our  history  to  the  king."  They  were  accord- 
ingly placed  in  the  carriages,  and  conducted  towards  the  army 
without  delay.     While  they  were  upon  their  progress,  some  of 
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the  horsemen,  impatient  to  carry  the  news  of  this  liappy  event, 
set  oflf  for  tlie  camp  to  inform  the  king,  that  Nearchus  and 
Archiag,  were  arrived,  with  five  or  six  attendants,  but  of  the  rest 
they  had  no  intelligwice.  This  suggested  to  Alexander,  that 
perhaps  these  only  Avere  preserved^  and  that  the  rest  of  the 
people  had  perished,  either  by  famine  or  shipwreck ;  nor  did 
he  feel  so  much  pleasure  in  the  preservation  of  the  few,  as  dis- 
tress for  the  loss  of  the  remainder.  During  this  conversation, 
Nearchus  and  his  attendants  arrived.  It  was  not  without  diffi- 
culty that  the  king  discovered  who  they  were,  under  the  disguise 
of  their  appearance ;  and  this  circumstance  contributed  to  con- 
firm him  in  his  mistake,  imagining  that  both  their  persons  and 
their  dress  bespoke  shipwreck,  and  the  destruction  of  tlie  fleet. 
He  held  out  his  hand  however  to  Nearchus,  and  led  him  aside 
from  his  guards  and  attendants,  without  being  able  to  utter  a 
word ;  as  soon  as  they  were  alone,  he  burst  into  tears,  and  con- 
tinued w^eeping  for  a  considerable  time ;  till  at  length  recovering, 
in  some  degree,  his  composure,  "  Neatchus,''  says  he,  "  I  feel 
"  some  satisfaction  in  finding  that  you  and  Archias  have 
"  escaped ;  but  tell  me  where,  and  in  what  manner,  did  my 
"  fleet  and  my  people  perish  ?''  "  Your  fleet,''  replied  Near- 
chus, "  is  all  safe,  your  people  are  safe,  and  we  are  come  to 
"  bring  you  the  account  of  their  preservation.''  Tears,  but  from 
a  different  source,  now  fell  much  faster  from  his  eyes ;  "  Where, 
"  then,  are  my  ships  ?"  says  he.  "  At  the  A'namis,"  replied 
Nearchus  :  "  all  safe  on  shore,  and  preparing  for  the  complo 
"  tion  of  their  voyage."  "  By  the  Libyan  Amnion,  and  the 
"  Jupiter  of  Greece,  I  swear  to  you,"  rejoined  the  king,  "  that 
"  I  am  more  happy  at  receiving  this  intelligence,  than  in  being; 
"  the  conqueror  of  all  Asia ;  for  I  should  have  considered  the 

Y  Y 
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"  loss  of  my  fleet,  and  the  failure  of  this  expedition,  as  a  coun- 
"  terbalance  to  all  the  glory  I  have  acquired/' — Such  was  the 
reception  of  the  admiral,  while  the  governor,  who  was  the  first 
bearer  of  the  glad  tidings,  was  still  in  bonds  :  upon  the  sight  of 
Nearchus,  he  fell  at  his  feet  and  implored  his  intercession.  It 
may  be  well  imagined  that  his  pardon  was  as  readily  gi-anted  as 
it  was  asked. 

The  joy  was  now  universal  through  the  army;  a  solemn 
sacrifice  was  proclaimed  in  honour  of  Jupiter  the  preserver,  of 
Hercules,  of  Apollo  the  averter  of  destruction,  of  Neptune,  and 
every  deity  of  the  ocean :  the  games  were  celebrated,  and  a 
splendid  procession  exhibited,  in  which  Nearchus  was  the  prin- 
cipal ornament  of  the  pomp,  and  the  object  which  claimed  the 
attention  of  every  eye.  Flowers  and  chaplets  were  wreathed 
for  his  head,  and  showered  upon  him  by  the  grateful  multitude, 
while  the  success  of  his  enterprise  was  proclaimed  by  their  ac- 
clamations, and  celebrated  in  their  songs.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  festival,  the  king  informed  Nearchus,  that  he  should  no 
longer  expose  him  to  the  hazard  of  the  sea,  but  send  down  some 
other  officer  to  conduct  the  fleet  to  Susa.  "  I  am  bound  to 
"  obey  you,''  replied  the  admiral,  "  as  my  king,  and  I  take  a 
•<  pleasure  in  my  obedience ;  but  if  you  wish  to  gratify  me  in 
**  return,  suffer  me  to  retain  my  command,  till  I  have  com- 
"  pleted  the  expedition.  I  shall  feel  it  as  an  injustice,  if,  after 
*'  having  struggled  through  all  the  difficulties  of  the  voyage, 
"  another  sliall  finish  the  remainder  almost  without  an  effort, 
"  and  yet  reap  the  honour  of  completing  what  I  hare  begun." 
Alexander,  scarcely  permitting  him  to  conclude  his  request, 
granted  all  that  he  desired,  and  sent  hi^m  down  again  to  the 
i^oast,  with  a  small  escort ;  not  supposing  that  there  was  any 
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danger  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  army,  or  in  a  country  which 
seemed  to  be  sufficiently  subdued  :  but  in  this  he  was  mistaken  ; 
the  Karmanians  resented  the  deposition  ^  of  their  satrap,  and 
had  in  consequence  taken  up  arms,  and  seized  some  of  the 
strong  places  in  the  province ;  while  Tlep61emus  the  new- 
appointed  governor  had  not  yet  had  time  to  establish  his  autho- 
rity. It  happened,  therefore,  that  Nearchus  encountered  two 
or  three  parties  of  the  insurgents  on  his  march,  and  reached  his 
distination  at  last,  not  without  considerable  difficulty.  Upon 
joining  again  the  companions  of  his  voyage,  he  sacrificed  to 
Jupiter  the  preser\'er,  and  exhibited  the  usual  games  •'  for  his 
success- 

The  interview  of  Alexander  and  Nearchus  needs  no  comment ; 
but  I  cannot  set  the  fleet  afloat  again  till  I  have  observed,  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  original  to  contradict  the  conjecture  I 
have  made,  that  Nearchus  took  the  route  of  Mina  to  cross  the 
mountains,  in  his  way  to  Giroft ;  that  he  had  passed  them,  and 
was  on  his  fifth  day's  journey,  when  he  met  with  the  party 
which  conducted  him  to  the  army ;  and  that  the  natives  he  en- 
countered on  his  return  were  probably  straggling  bodies  who 
had  secured  themselves  in  the   passes   above  Mina'*;    it  ap- 

•*  Sec  a  note  of  Gronovius'a  upon  titiXiw-  says  it  is  some  leagues  from  the  coast.     He 

rnxfiy  on  this  passage:    who  proves,  that  it  did  not  visit  it;    and  therefore  his  distance 

does  not  mean  "  put  to  death,"  but  "  dc-  must  be  from  report.     Vol.  ii.  p.  142.  Eng. 

•*  posed,"  p.  352*  edition.     But  I  have  no  direct  authority  for 

•^  The  king  celebrated  an  Ly^^    fxuaixoif  fixing  either  Mina  or  the  A'namis  precisely. 

xd\  yupwov;    Nearchus's    was    only  yvpixojr.  If  d' Anville  is  correct,  the  site  I  give  for  the 

The  /xWMcov,  or  trial  of  mental  talents,  seems  river  is  too  much  towards  the  south  ;  and  if  I 

always  to  have  made  a  part  of  Alexander's  am  mistaken,  the  measures  of  Arrian  mislead 

games  ;  the  yviuixiv^  that  is,  the  trial  of  bodily  me.     His  error,  if  proved,  must  lie  between 

strength,  or  address,  was  suitable  to  the  situ-  Neoptana  and  the  A'namis.      Some  of  our 

ation  of  Nearchus ;  he  had  probably  no  /A«r»xo4,  English  officers  who  have  been  at  Gomeroon 

bards,  orators,  or  musicians  in  his  company.  must  be  able  to  determine  the  position  of  the 

*     ^  Niebuhr  writes  this  name  Minau ;   and  river  Ibrahim. 
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pears  likewise  that  the  strong  posts  thej  had  seized  vre^  m 
the  same  part  of  the  cotmtry,  and  perhap  occupied  with  a 
view  of  intercepting  the  comniuntcation  between  tlte  armj  and 
the  coast. 

By  rescinding  ten  da}"s  from  the  journal,  I  brought  the  fleet 
' to  the  A'namis  on  the  tenth  of  December ;  and  if  we  allow 
Nearchus  to  have  set  out  on  the  thirteenth  for  the  camp,  ten 
days  for  his  journey,  and  three  days  for  his  continuance  there, 
brings  our  account  to  the  twenty-sixth :  he  did  not,  however, 
sail  immediately  on  his  return ;  his  sacrifice  and  his  games  oc- 
cupied one  day  at  least ;  the  launching  of  his  vessels  and  pre- 
paration for  sailing  may  be  supposed  to  employ  two  more ;  so 
that  there  can  be  no  material  error  in  assuming  a  date  of  some 
importance,  the  first  of  January  in  the  year  three  hundred  and 
twentj^-five  A.  C.  for  his  departure  from  the  A'namis.  We  may 
conclude,  also,  that  Alexander  and  Heph^stion  proceeded  on 
their  separate  routes  •*  a  few  days  previous  to  this  date ;  and  this 
supposition  will  be  suflicient  to  justify  Arrian^s  assertion,  that 
the  march  of  Heph^stion  commenced  in  winter. 

« '  The  fleet  is  now  to  take  a  new  departure  with  the  commence- 

Island,     uicnt  of  the  ncw  year;  and  the  first  day'is  progress  is  nearly 

^a!^Tc!'    nineteen  miles,    to  the  island  of  Oaracta^;   in  the  course  of 

First  station,  ^yhich,  a  dcscrt  island  was  seen  called  O'rgana,  an  island  which 

I  am  now  convinced  corresponds  with   the  modern  Arek  or 

L^Arek^,   contrary  to  the  supposition  inserted   in  the  former 

<>diticMi,  where  I  had  imagined  it  to  be  Ormuz.     Whether  there 

9'  These  two  routes  join  agam,accordiQg  to  ^  L'Arek  is  one  league  and  a  half  from. 
Pietro  6t^  Vallei  within  a  short  distance  from  Ormuz.  Cutleri  p.  85.  D'AnvIlle  makes  it 
the  modem  Shiraa.    VoU  v.  p.  351*  larger  thao  Ormuz  ;  but  MK^luer  was  on  shore 

9^  Dajism,  Dsjes  Dras^  of  Niebuhr.  Kismis,  on  it,  and  makes  it  less.  Niebuhr  writes  it 
KheKm>  written  Queixomo  by  the  Portuguese.    Laresdsj. 
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19  any  coimesiion  betweea  the  names  Qf  Ofeg  and  Oreganft» 
wliich  I  had  conceived  to  be  the  true  orthography  of  O'rganat,  I 
^MtU  not  pfCB*itne  to  determine ;  but  I  skfii  persuaded,  ^>y  the 
sruggestion  of  the  venerable  Professor  lieyn^/",  and  by  9,  reference 
to  the  course  of  the  fleet  in  consequence  of  hi&  advice,  that  my 
former  arrangement  was  erroneqvia,  apd  that  tl>e  assumption  of 
O'rgana  for  Avek  solves  Beany  difficulties  in  regard  to  the  mea- 
sures assigned  to  tlm  part  of  the  navigation. 

O'rgana  is  described  as  a  desert  island  by  Arriaix,  and  con- 
tinues so  to  this  day.  It  is  visited  sometimes  by  the  Arabian 
corsairs,  who  frequent  the  gulph  for  the  purpose  of  fishing  of 
piracy.  Pietro  della  Valle  mentions  landing  here  with  a  party 
of  Enghsh  firora  the  ship  he  was  on  board,  and  adds,  tiiat  they 
tetumed  loaded  with  game  and  goats.  Even  this  minute  cir-r 
eumstance  bears^  a  resemblance  to  the  report  of  Arrian,  who 
notices  goats  on  other  uninhabited  islands  in  this  sea.  Tombs 
and  places  of  sepulture  likewise  occur,  which  may  have  been 
erected  by  fugitives  from  either  coast,  who  take  refuge  on  the 
felands  when  they  are  oppressed  on  the  continent ;  and  as  these 
are  built  of  more  lasting  materials  than  the  houses  of  the  natives 
©n  either  side,  it  is  not  improbable  that  an  appearance  of  this 
sort  may  have  given  rise  to  the  fable  of  the  tomb  of  E'rythras, 
from  whom  the  sea  is  supposed  to  derive  its  name.  His  se- 
pulchre is  placed  by  diflferent  authoi-s  at  Tyring  and  Oaracta ; 
and  if  the  same  circumstance  occurred  there,  or  in  other  islands 

^  Ph>fes8or  Heyne  waa  the  first  to  recom-  tbc  satisfaction  to  learn  from  tfae  comqiunica^ 

Biend  the  voyage  of  Nearchus  on  the  continent,  tion  of  the  Professor^    tbat>  ^except  in  this 

in  the  Gottlngen  Journal.     His  criticism  on  one  instance,  and  another  respecting  the  iale 

this  part  of  the  work  was  derived  from  the  of  Angar,  my  arrangement  of  the  whole  navi« 

learned  Heeren«    whose   geography   of  the  gatioB  was  in  conespondence  with  Hefrea's*^ 
Gulph  of. Persia  I  have  never  seen  $  but  I  had. 
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in   the  gulpli,    his  tomb  might  easily  be  multiplied  in  pro- 
portion. 

Unfortunately,  modern  scepticism  has  destroyed  the  credit  of 
King  EVythras.  It  is  now  an  opinion  generally  received,  that 
the  Red  Sea  is  the  Idum^an  Sea,  taking  its  name  from  Edom  % 
or  Esau,  the  Arabian  patriarch ;  and  Edom  signifies  red "". 
The  Arabians  were  doubtless  the  first  navigators  of  the  Indian 
ocean,  and  as  they  entered  that  sea  by  passing  the  straits  of 
Bab-el-mandeb  "*',  they  carried  the  name  of  the  Red  Sea,  from 
whence  they  commenced  "^  their  course,  to  the  utmost  extent 
of  their  discoveries.  Hence  the  Indian  Ocean  received  the  title 
of  Red  ;  and  the  Greeks^  who  translated  every  thing  rather  than 
introduce  a  foreign  word,  made  it  the  Erythr^an  Sea.  Not 
contented,  however,  with  this,  they  usually  found  a  god,  a 
hero,  or  a  king,  whose  name  or  story  must  be  connected  with 

^  tZ51*lK'     ^^^^  Hcbraicc  ntbrum  signi-  Questions  of  Micbaelis.  Nicbuhr. 

ficat  ut  tcstatur  Moses.    Genes,  xxv.  30.    Nee  ^  The  Arabs,  or  at  least  tbe  Orientals,  dc- 

vero  est  absimile  quod  bodie  docti  coiiundunt  b'gbt  in  these  appellations.    Thus,  the  Euxine 

mare  Rubrum  inde  esse  dictum.     Nam  a  mari  is  the  Blaci  Sea,  the  Propontis  is  the  H^hiU 

Rubro  allui  terrara   Edom  vel  ex  Scriptura  Sea,  the  Mediterranean  is  the  B/ue  Sea,  the 

compertum,     Vid.  i.    Reg.  ix.    26.      Dn,  Indian  Ocean  the  Green  Sea,  the  Caspian  the 

Dham.     Sanguis  ab   Dll}^  per  aphxrcsin,  Tellow  Sea.     Wclford,  p.  9. 

Bochart,  vol  i.  p.  769.  •*•  The  gate  of  <ieath,  or  mourning. 

See  Shaw,  447.     Edom  and  Souph.  »"  I  cannot  cite  my  authority,  but  I  know 

Nicbuhr,  vol  ii.  p.  299,  rejects  the  idea  of  there  is  evidence  to  shew,  that  the  vast  coun. 

Im-suph  from  Sufo,  and  approves  Erfom,  try  of  Siberia  derives  its  name  from  a  village 

^ing   Solomon  made  a   navy  of  ships  in  called  Sibir ;    near  which  the   Russians   first 

Ezion  Gebcr,  which  is  beside  Eloth  on  the  shore  entered  that  country. 

of  the  Red  Sea,  in  the  land  of  Edom.  D1D"D*>  So  likewise  the  Greeks,  regarding  their  own 

Im-suph.      Tbe  weedy  Sea  is   the  term  here  means  of  approaching  the  ocean  by  the  straights 

used  to  express  the  Red  Sea,  and  appears  pro-  between  Calpe  and   Mount  Atlas,    call  the 

perly  applied  by  the  account  of  other  authors,  whole  circumambient  sea   of    the  world  the 

See  Parkhurst  in  voce.     But  there  is  another  Atlantic   Ocean.     See  Aristotle   de   mundo, 

derivation,  signifying  an  end  ox  exiremily ;  and  *  c.  3.     on  xa\  ^  cv^jLtvoLo-of.  /tx  i'.a-oi  fn,  ^f.  t^^ 

perhaps,  therefore,  Im-suph  may  mean  one  of  Ar^amK^i  xctXufjiim  ^aXacr^Tj^,  ^rrp.^/w^W  Gee* 

the  heads  or  bays  of  the  Red  Sea,  as  divided  ner  de  Navig.  extra  Col.  Here.  p.  421, 
pitQ  two  parts  at  its  northern  extremity.     Sec 
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Hie  derivation;  and  hence  we  have  Erythras  for  the  present 
purpose.  Bttt  Agat}i4rchides  supposes  that  the  Sea  of  E'rythras 
and  the  Erythr6an  Sea  are  distinct,  and  that  the  Sea  of  E'rythras 
more  particularly  belongs  to  the  Gulph  of  Persia,  His  com- 
mentators do  not  assent  to  this  position,  but  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  mythoJogy  of  Erythras  is  usually  assigned  to  that  sea; 
the  derrvatioB,^  however^  of  the  whole  is  more  natural  from 
Edom  or  Red,  than  any  other  origin.  But  a  second '''*  founda- 
tion for  this  term  has  been  adopted  by  some  modern  geo- 
graphers, which  is  entitled  to  consideration :  for  it  has  been 
observed  that  the  Porphyry  Mountains,  ^vhich  hue  the  western 
coast  of  the  Gulph  of  Arabia  from  Suez  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, exhibit  a  splendid  redness  froni  the  reflexion  of  the  sun : 
atnd  as  the  navigation  commenced  from  Suez  or  Arsinoe,  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  suppose  the  mariners  caiTied  this  name 
with  them  from  the  appearance  which  first  occurred,  and  ex- 
tended it  to  the  ocean  with  which  this  gulph  communicated. 

We  are  now  to  attend  Nearchus  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
voyage,  from  the  river  A'namis  or  Ibraliim'"^  u.p  the  Gulph  of 
Persia ;:  and  by  viewing  the  position  of  O'rgana  or  Arek  in  the 
different  charts,,  a  sufficient  reason,  will  appear  why  it  is  noticed 
by  Nearchus,  for  his  course  is  directed  to  Oaracta,  still  called 
Bfoct  or  Vroct  by  Texeira,  which  is  known  also  to  the  modems 
6y  the  name  of  Lapht  or  Left  from  the  principal  town,  and 

■^  A  tifird"  source  of  this  appellation  Kas  republished  in   i/pii   seemingly  to  discredit 

been  imagined  from  Jm-suph,    the  Hebrew  Bruce  as  the  first  discoverer  of  the  sources  of 

name  which  signifies  the  weedy  sea  ;  and  there  that  river. 

is»a.  weed  still  called  Sufo  by  the  Abyssinlans,         '^  This  river  is  more  apparent  in  the  earlier 

which  is  employed  in  dyeings  and  affords  a  than  the  later  maps ;  it  is  written  Braimi  andi 

most  beautiful  red  colour^  but  not  durable.  Obremi  by  the  Portuguese.- 
ict  a.  tract,  called,  A.  Relation  of  the  Nile,, 
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sometimes  styled  Gezirat  Dris,  or  Long  Island  *^,  from  its 
shape.  It  is  wrftten  Ouoroctha,  that  is,  Woroctha  by  Ptolemy, 
Oracla  '^  by  Pliny,  which  is  a  manifest  corruption  for  Oracta, 
and  Doracta  by  Strabo ;  but  the  appellation  by  which  it  is  most 
generally  known  is  Kismis,  the  QueiKomo  of  the  Portuguese, 
possibly  from  its  produce  of  Kismis,  which  is  a  grape  "^  without 
seeds.  Arrian  observes  that  vines,  com,  and  date  trees,  were 
found  in  this  island ;  and  vessels  frcnn  different  parts  of  the 
gulph  are  still  said  to  lade  raisins  in  its  ports. 

The  course  from  the  river  A'namis  to  Oaracta  is  three  '**  hun- 
dred stadia,  or  something  less  than  nineteen  miles ;  a  distance  that 
does  not  answer  indeed  to  the  actual  measurement,  which  re- 
quires an  allowance  of  more  than  forty  miles ;  but  still  it  recon- 
<!iles  the  courses  of  the  following  days,  and  renders  the  journal 
more  consistent  upon  the  whole  than  any  other  arrangement 
which  presents  itself.  The  position  of  Arek  in  the  map  will 
immediately  shew  why  it  is  noticed,  for  it  lies  directly  in  tlic 
track  from  the  A'namis  to  Oaracta,  and  was  most  probably 
visible  ^  from  the  coast,  so  as  to  form  a  point  of  direction  to  the 
navigators.  Oaracta  itself  also  is  an  object  of  sucTi  magnitude, 
that  if  it  has  any  high  "**  ground,  it  could  not  fail  of  attraction. 

^  •^  Isle  Loogue»   88  It  18  rendered  .in  the        '**  Perhaps  if  I  could  &s.  the  position  of 

French  edition  of  Niebuhr,  torn.  ii.  p.  i6i.  the  river  Ibrahim  precisely,  the  distance  might 

Amsterdam  edition,  p.  i8^,  and  268.  accord. 

^  The  commentatom  who  knew  nothing  of        '***  Thi«  i«  not  certain,  for  Mr.  Jones  says,      / 

Oracla,  corrected  it  Organa ;  but  Pliny  him-  one  of  the  names  of  Arek  is  Jezeeret  il  barcek,  >/ 

self  made  them  two  different  islands,  for  he  Low  Island, 
/says,  Organa  habitat w  tantum  aquosa.     I  do         "''  Mr.   Jdnes  gives  the  name  Jezeeret  il 

^  not  know  whether  Arek  has  water  or  not,  but  de^auz  in  Persic,  Long  Island,  which  is  the 

that  it  is  not  Oracla  is  self-evident.      See  Dsjesirct  dras  of  Niebuhr ;    and  Jezeeret  \\\       / 

Strabo,  p.  767.     Salmas.  1180.  tooil,  which  is  the  same  in  Arabic,  and  which 

»^  Their  officinal  name  in  England  is  Sultana  answers  to  the  Dsjesirtt  Tauilc  of  Niebuhr. 
or  Sultanic  grapes. 
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It  IS,  Says  Nearchus,  eight  hundred  stadia,  or  fifty  miles,  in 
extent,  which  is  short  indeed  of  the  length  assigned  to  it  in  our 
modem  charts,  but  possibly  the  whole  that  was  seen  of  it  by 
ISTearcbus ;  and  here  was  the  fabulous  tomb  of  King  E'rythras^ 
conformable  to  the  mythology  of  the  Greeks. 

I  cannot  leave  these  islands  without  noticing  that  the  A'ndanis 
of  Ptolemy,  which  answers  to  the  A'namis"'  of  Arrian,  cor- 
responds precisely  with  the  arrangement  I  hate  now  assumed  ^ ; 
and  this  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  his  islands  in  the  gulph  are 
in  general  as  much  misplaced  as  in  the  ocean.  Tchara,  Tylos, 
and  A'rathus,  are  brought  down  far  too  much  to  the  south ;  and 
Ardkia,  which  resembles  Arek,  but  is  in  reality  the  L'Ara  of  the 
Portuguese,  the  Busheab  of  our  English  charts,  is  canied  too 
far  to  the  north.  Tylos  and  A'rathos,  which  are  the  two  islands 
of  Bahrein,  the  seat  of  the  pearl  fishery,  are  converted  into 
Tyrus  and  A'radus  by  Strabo;  and  both  names  derived  from 
the  Tyrus  and  A'radus"'  on  the  coast  of  Ph^nicia,  by  the 
Tyrians,  whom  he  supposes  to  be  the  navigators  of  this  gulph, 
^and  the  founders  of  colonies  in  these  islands.  The  whole  is 
probably  a  fiction  raised  on  the  similarity  of  names,  and  is  as 
consistent  as  the  Greek  mythology,  which  connects  M^dia  with 
Medea,  and  Persia  with  Perseus, 

"'  In  a  map  of  Sanson's,  derived  from  the  mh  to  Oaracta,  and  yd  it  must  be  confined 

Portuguese  writers,  I  found  the  place  of  the  within  these  limitiu 

Anamis  occupied  by  a  river  called  Tabo :  is         '"  Busheab   is   written    Abu-schaib,    Ukc         / 

not  this  Arabic,  T'Ab,  the  river  ?  The  wtu*  Busheer^    Abu-scheer  ;    and    Abu-schaib    is   y/ 

ation  answers  correctly,  and  the  distance  much  equivalent  to  Sheik-schaibi  the  name  it  bears 

better.     I  am  not  satisfied  that  I  have  ob-  in  Niebuhr. 

tained  the  true  position  of  the  A'namis,  o^        "*  Strabo,   p.  766.     Niebuhr  assigns  the     y 

Ibrahim  ;  but  no  where  between  Elbours  and  name  of  Arad  to  one  of  the  isles  of  Bahrein  at 

Gomeroon  can  I  fix  a  point  that  will  coincide  the  present  day. 
With  the  distance  Arrian  givcf  from  the  A^a* 
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The  point  of  Kismis,  which  we  suppose  the  fleet  to  have 
reached,  cannot  be  far  distant  from  a  fort  occupied  by  the  Por- 
tuguese while  masters  of  Onnuz,  which  was  necessary  for  sup- 
plying them  with  water,    and  which  they  defended   bravely, 
under  the  command  of  Rui  Freira,  against  the  forces  of  Persia, 
till  the  English"*  joined  in  the  attack  with  their  artillery.     The 
officer  in  command  here,    when  Nearchus  arrived,    was   Ma- 
^6nes"S   a  Persian,    who  offered  himself  voluntarily  to   take 
Hcharge  of  the  pilotage,  and  upon  the  acceptance  of  his  services 
be  came  on  board,  and  xlid  not  quit  the  fleet  till  after  its  arrival 
at  the  Pasitijgris, 
O  RACTA.        ^^  following  course  from  this  point  to  a  second  anchorage  ia 
January  2.    the  samc  island^  whidi  from  mention  of  an  islet  in  the  offing 

Anchorage  ^ 

2d.  must  be  the  Angar  or  Angan  of  our  modern  charts,  seems  to 
Pay  a,  or 93.  j.gq^jj.^  ^  course  longer  than  is  assigned  by  the  journal  of  twelve 
miles  and  a  half;  and  this  is  the  more  extraordinary,  as  the 
measure  of  two  miles  and  a  half  given  for  the  distance  betweea 
Angar  and  the  coast,  is  as  correct  as  the  corrected  chart  of 
MCluer,  This  islet,  as  the  journal  informs  us,  was  inaccessible, 
and  sacred  to  Neptune ;  inaccessible,  perhaps,  from  some  native 
superstition,  like  that  attending  the  retreat  of  the  Nereid  in  Uie 
Indian  Ocean,  and  sacred  to  Neptune  in  a  sense  we  do  not 
understand.  The  Greeks  attributed  the  names  of  their  own 
deities  to  those  of  other  nations,  adorned  with  similar  symbols;; 
and  as  there  is  a  conspicuous  tomb  ^^  on  this  spot  at  present,  it 


/ 


"*  In  the  year  .enc  thousand  six  hundred  "'  CaUed  Amaz^ncs  by  Strabo*  p*  767, 

and  twenty-one»  and  when  P.  della  Vall6  was  anfiiciently  confuting  his  own  assertion,  p.  733 1 

iiere  the  following  year»  be  was  well  receiTed  where  he  makes  Nearchus  say,  he  had  no 

by  the  English,  who  caroused  all  night,  and  guide :  but  the  passage  is  suspected, 

formed  a  hunting  party  for  him  the  next  day,  "*  M*Cluer,  Lieut.  Cant, 

on  the  island  of  L' Arek.  This  is  pcrhapt,  what  there  is  on  most  c[ 
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is  by  no  means  impossible  that  the  representations  on  its^  walls, 
if  antique,  might  still  unravel  the  superstition  alluded  to  in  the 
Greek  Neptune  "^ 

Nearchus  makes  the  island  of  Oaracta  fifty"'  miles  long, 
which  Mr.  d'Anville  considers  as  specifying  that  part  of  the 
coast  only  which  was  passed  by  the  fleet;  but  this  solution  is 
not  justified  by  the  text,  and  in  reality  no  great  allowance  » 
necessary,  the  charts  make  it  short  c^  a  degree,  and  a  circum- 
stance which  occurred  on  departing  from  Angar,  prevented  the 
western  extremity  from  being  noticed :  we  might  rather  have 
expected,  perhaps,  that  the  fleet  should  have  navigated  the 
channel  between  Kismis  and  the  main,  than  stand  out  to  the 
southward  of  the  island  in  the  open  sea ;  and  such  a  course  as 
this  we  have  seen  preferred  upon  approaching  the  river  A'rabis ; 
but  by  making  the  eastern  point  of  Kismis,  it  appears  as  if 
Nearchus  was  in  doubt  which  route  he  should  prefer,  and 
was  determined  in  his  choice  by  procuring  the  assistance  of 
Maz^nes. 

There  is  still  a  passage  open  between  Kismis  and  the  main^ 
though  little  used,  and  between  Angar  and  Kismis.  Angar  "^ 
has  good  water,  with  plenty  of  wild  sheep  and  goats,  as  several 
of  these  islets  seem  to  have,  for  the  supply  of  mariners,  fisher-*- 
men,  and  pirates.  We  shall  hereafter  find  one  specified  by 
Arrian,  under  the  protection  of  Mercury  and  Venus,^^  and  pos- 

thc  islands  in  the  galpfi,  the  tdrob  of  some  by  more  ancient  superstitiont* 

Mohammedan  reputed  saint }  and  such  tombs        "^  In  reality  Poseidon  |  for  Nq>tane  is  an 

are  generally  small  buildings  constructed  with  Italian  deity. 

brick,  and  ending  in  ^upoj^     Mr.  H.  Jones.         ***  Eight  hundred  stadiahr 

The  tombs  of  the  Mohanunedan  saints  hare        "»  M*Cluer,  p»  17.^    Dalrymple's  Preface^ 

vsuaUy  occupied  the  site  of  buildings  dedicated  p.  1 1.    The  isle  is  a  lei^ue  in  length* 

X  Z  2^ 
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sibly  both  the  goddess  and  Neptune  were  presiding  deities,  who 
preserved  the  animals  landed  on  these  spots,  till  the  breed  was 
established.  Both  the  baj  in  which  Angar  lies,  and  the  isle 
itself,  are  vaguely  defined ;  but  the  second  chart  of  M^Cluer  is 
probably  conect. 

No  day  is  specified  before  their  departure  from  the  anchorage 
at  Angar,  but  I  allow  one  here,  as  in  the  former  part  of  the 
voyage,  and  leave  the  correction,  if  any  error  should  arise,  to 
the  conclusion  of  the  narrative. 

• Weighing  from  Angar,  the  fleet  proceeded,  apparently,  with 

janua^yY  ^^  iutcution  to  doublc  the  western  end  of  Kismis,  and  return 
Anchorage  ^pQ^  tjjQ  coast  of  the  main ;  but  having  sailed  too  late  on  the 
Day  3,  or 94.  iide  of  cbb,  three  of  the  gallics  grounded  on  a  shoal  off  Bassidu, 
which  runs  out  from  the  western  point  of  Kismis,  and  were  so 
long  detained,  that  they  did  not  join  the  rest  of  the  fleet  till 
two  days  after.  In  consequence  of  this  accident,  such  of  the 
vessels  as  were  not  so  near  the  shore,  or  so  far  involved  in  the 
difficulty,  drew  off  to  the  south-westward,  and  extricating '•• 
themselves  from  the  shoal  with  great  exertion,  got  once  more 
into  deep  water. 

A  glance  at  the  chart  will  prove  the  correctness  of  the  journal . 

*  in  this  instance  better  than  discussion ;  for  they  got  on  shore  by 

standing  too  much  to  the  north-east,  and  escaped  by  bawling 
off  in  an  opposite  direction.  This  brought  them,  contrary  to 
their  intention,  to  the  isle  at  present  called  Great  Tomb,  or 

*••  x^nrwf  ^iixa-X^cM  t«j  P'HXfAZ,  U  ^i  It  18  evidently  in  this  insUncc  opposed  to 

fioi9ta  iiavi<rw9no'»ft  p.  553  >    e  ruphosu  lock  |3aGia ;  and,  what  is  still  a  greater  confirmation* 

^oavigantes  ;  potios,  e  brevtbus.  we  have  this  shoai  laid  down  in  all  our  chfirts 

i  have  already  sufficiently  noticed  the  perpe-  as  a  sand,    and    not    as    rocky    or  broken 

tual  error  of  the  translators  in  regard  to  ^ix^i.  ground* 
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IWibo^after  a  course  of  forty  miles,   wliich  marks  the  dis-  ^ 
tance  *"  as  nearly  just  as  it  could  be  fixed  by  observation.  ^ 

Another  distance  is  given  of  about  nineteen  miles  from  the 
continent,  which  does  not  conespond ;  for  the  nearest  part  of 
the  main  measures  thirty-five  miles ;  but  if  we  take  the  space 
between  the  western  end  of  Kismis  and  Great  Turabo,  it  is  as 
exactly  nineteen  miles  as  the  opening  of  the  compasses  will 
give ;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  estimate  Kismis  as  continent  in 
respect  to  such  an  islet  as  Tumbo. 

The  two  islets  called  Tumbo  **%  if  the  appellation  is  Portu- 
guese, have  doubtless  some  allusion  to  a  sepulture,  either  an- 
cTehl^F  modehi,  and  possibly  some  Marabout,  or  Iniam,  is 
Ireverenced  here^  as  a  successor  either  to  some  ancient  hero  or 
3eity^  or  even  Erythras  himself.  Such  successors  to  the  deities 
of  Rome  and  Greece  we  find  in  the  Roman  cathoUc  countries ; 
alid  such,  as  it  is  said,  are  not  unfrequent  in  the  East. 

The  Great  Tumbo  is  described  as  an  isl?  one  league  in  length, 
from  east  to  west,  with  half  that  ^^e^^^  it  is  re- 

sorted lo  by^  Arabs  who  come  to  fish,  and  has  a  sandy  bay  to 
the  eastward^  where  the  landing  is_conyenient.  Water,  and 
probably  goats,  may  be  procured  here ;  but  it  is  uninhabited, 
and  remarkable  for  a  shoal  running  out  six  or  seven  miles  to  the 
/southward;  its  latitude  is  26""  12'"',  or,  as  corrected  by  Mr. 
Dalrymple,  26'  24'  17". 


*"  The  firsts  18  also  called  CHazCj^ind  the 
,  second  is  (^labgjon^  Nabgiaa,   Nabejou,  &c. 
Namin  by  Niebuhr. 
^lilt  These  two  islands  are  generally  called, . 

^B^^1^9um^       \^and'  Vcome,: 
Gumbad-e  Kutcheek,    J    Litdc  J    


from  the  domcsjwrhich  usuallj^  ci^^^ 
pulchres  oT  these  SToiiammcdan  Imams. 
"TJaz^nTTTamaun  are   epfthcts  given  by 
Persian  mariners,  the  meaning  of  which  is  ob* 
vious  to  every  Orientalist.     Mr.  H.  Jones. 

"'  Lieutenant  M'Cltier^    from  Lieutenant 
C;uit,  p.  40. 
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The  fdlowing  morning  the  fleet,  after  weighing,  directed  ft* 
course  towards  the  main ;  and  a  \aew  of  the  shoal  off  Kismis  ob 
the  right,  with  the  island  Polior  on  the  left,  direct  u*  evidently 
into  the  bay  fomied  by  Cape  Sertes  on  the  east,  and  Cape 
Bustion  on  the  west,  in  the  first  chart  of  M*CIuer.  Other  charts 
transpose  these  capes,  as  Mr.  d'Anville  has  done,  for  hi^ 
Bnstbn,  both  town  and  c*ape  are  on  the  eastern  point  of  the 
bay,  and  bis  Gherd  [the  Certes  or  Sertes  of  our  English  charts} 
is  on  the  western  extremity.  A  variety  of  the  authorities  before 
me  place  a  town  on  the  eastern  promontory,  and,  whatever  its 
'  name  be,  here  I  place  the  Sidod6ne  of  the  journal.    In  this  I 

January  4.    am  directed  principally  by  the  shoal  off  Basidu,  or  Bassadore^ 

°4th?**    at  the  western  extremity  of  Kismis ;  for  if  it  is  natural  that  a 

^SuIdomS^*  Greek  fleet  should  seek  the  coast  again  as  soon  as  it  was  clear  of 

*^£r^"  the  island,  and  had  pui-sued  a  course  the  day  before  for  that 
purpose,  till  deterred  by  the  shoal ;  it  is  plain,  the  same  object 
was  in  view  upon  departing  from  Tumbo,  and  that  the  course 
pointed  as  directly  to  the  main  as  the  extremity  of  the  shoal 
would  allow.  On  this  shoal  there  is  one  observation  worth  re- 
cording ;  which  is,  that  according  to  the  instructions  given  to- 
the  English  officers  who  navigate  the  gulph,  "  the  shoal  '^  off 
^  Bassadore,  though  it  stretches  out  a  great  way  to  sea,  is  a 
«  bank  of  sand,  and  not  dangerous/'  This  accords  perfectly 
with  the  accident  which  befell  the  fleet,  as  well  as  the  escape 
from  it,  and  confirms  the  assertion  made  all  along,,  that  the 
Greek  term  rendered  rocky  ground,  is  every  where  mistaken ; 
for  wherever  there  is  shallow  water,  a  rippling,^  or  a  surf,  there 
only,  in  this  journal,  it  is  applicable. 

*H  Nicbuhr,  m  Dalrymple's  CoUcctibn,  p.  5a* 
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The  island  Pul6ra  "S  seen  in  tliis  day's  course  to  the  left,  for- 
tunately retauis  still  its  ancient  name,  and  is  written  Peloro, 
Polior,  Belior,  in  the  several  charts  ;  it  is  described  as  six  miles 
long,  and  three  in  breadth,  with  a  reef  of  rocks  on  the  north- 
west side,  lying  in  latitude  26^  22'  7*.  The  fleet  did  «ot  anchor 
at  it,  as  it  was  said  to  be  desert,  but  passed  on  to  Sidod6ne» 
where  no  supply  was  found  but  fish  and  water ;  the  country 
being  poor,  and  the  people  living  like  Icthuophagi.  Strabo, 
who  finds  a  Tyrus  and  A'mdus  in  the  gulph,  is  said  by  Gronovius 
and  Ortelius  to  turn  Sidod6ne  also  into  a  city  of  the  Sidonians, 
for  such  was  the  fashion  of  Greeks  to  reduce  every  sound  '^^  to  a 
relation  with  something  Avithin  their  own  knowledge.  Tlie  posi- 
tion of  Sidoddne  is  not  difficult  to  determine,  if  our  charts  are 
correct,  for  many  of  them  place  a  town  at  the  point  called 
Sertes  by  M^Cluer,  and  the  distance  from  hence  to  the  western: 
point  of  the  bay  answers  to  Arrian's  measure  of  nineteen  miles 
to  Tarsia^**.  I  have  already  noticed  the  disagreement  of 
^l^Anville  and  M'Cluer,  in  the  transposition  of  the  two  capes, 
which  is  well  worthy  of  consideration ;  for  though  Sidoddne  is 
an  obscure  place,  and  the  difficulties  minute,  the  fixing  of  a 
podition  is  material,  as  an  error  at  the  beginning  might  vitiate 
the  whole  series.  To  prevent  deception,  therefore,  I  must  first 
state,  that  M^Cluer  **•  mentions  Surdss,  or  Sardss,  as  a  place  he 
anchored  at  to  the  eastward  of  his  Certes;  this  answers  nearly 
to  the  SaBnds  of  d'Anville,  wliich  he  makes  the  termination  of  a 
range  of  mountains ;  and  here  there  is  a  town,  for  such  M*Cluer 

^'  It  it  Titiblc  at  teven  leagues  distance,  made  out  a  connexioQ  with  Bacchus. 
Mduer,  p.  19.  "'  Ja»^>  f<w  Certes  or  Ghirdc,  appws  ia 

■*^  Thus  Nysa  and  Meros,  or  Merou»  were  one  of  Thornton's  charts, 
names  they  fionnd  in  Jndia,  and  inunediatclj        '**  P*  18. 
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marks;  and  here  he  procured  stock  for  his  voyage*    The  next 
point  westward  he  calls  Certes,  and  adds  that  it  is  visible  from 
the  Tombs,  on  leaving  which  you  are  to  steer  west  for  the  hAe 
of  Polior.      If,   therefore,    we  observe  that   Nearchus  was  at 
Tunibo,  we  have  here  his  course  pointed  out  to  the  cape,  and 
his  island  Pulora  on  the  left,  as  distinctly  as  if  M^Cluer  had 
been  on  board  the  fleet.     M'Cluer  next  lays  down  a  second 
cape  t\Venty  miles  to  the  westward  of  Certes,  which  *he  styles 
Bestion    (the  Tarsia  of  Nearchus);    and   between   these   two 
capes,  he  says,  there  is  a  town  called  Charrack.     Now  IVrCluer 
may  have  misnamed  Certes,  Bestion,  and  Charrack;  but  the 
geography  is  precise,  and  this  town,  whatever  name  it  bears,  is 
placed   at  his  Cape   Certes   by  all  the  other  charts,   and  by 
d^Anville  himself.     Whatever  error,  therefore,  we  may  find  in 
^ames,  there  is  none  in  fact ;  for  a  very  small  distance  allowed, 
in  placing  the  town  a  little  to  the  westward  of  this  Certes,  will 
give  the  nineteen  miles  of  Arrian  from  Sidod6ne  to  Tarsia ;  and 
in  this  part  the  journal  is  peculiarly  correct.      In  regard  to 
names,  I  do  suspect  MCluer  of  mistake, 'but  I  am  not  qualified 
to  decide.     Charrack  '*^,  for  instance,  I  doubt,  because  Charrack 
Hill,  the  most  conspicuous  feature  on  the  coast,  is  seen  to  the 
w  cstward  of  his  Bestion  ;   and  therefore  I  do  not  discover  a 
reason  for  placing  a  tow^n  of  that  name  between  the  capes,  or 
rather  at  his  Certes,  which  is  above  forty  geographical  miles 
from  Charrack.     This  town,    however,    is   called    Bustion   by 
d*'Anville ;  and  the  Certes  of  M^Cluer,  Cape  Bustion  ;  and  now, 

"»  Charrack  (pronounced  according  to  the  the  commerce  of  the  gulph  wa^  once  fixed, 

CH  in  chariot)  is  the  Tsjarrack  of  Niebuhr,  which  afterward^  centered  in  I^eish,  and  finally 

and  the  site  fixed  west  of  Tarsia.     It  is  the  at  Ormuz« 
Sharraf,  Sbiraf,  or  Siraf  of  the  Arabs,  where 
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lliough  I  am  certain  I  l»ve  my  geography  li^t,  I  find  it  im« 
possible  to  harmonise  the  names  to  any  one  system'^.  I  tkdSL 
thcrefijre  give  the  authorities  on  both  sides,  and  leave  tbe  deci- 
sion to  future  navigators  on  the  spot. 


Two  Charts. 


Eastern  Point. 
Certes,  or  Sertes,  M<]Iluer. 
Sertiss,        -        Harvey. 
Sertes,  -      Cant. 

Sertes,      -  Mascall,  1773- 

Serte,         -        Van  Keulen. 


Westtm  Point. 


Eastern  Point. 
Bustion, 
Bistana 
Bastion, 
Bistana, 
Bistana, 
Ras-el-Heti  ''*  ?  Niebuhr. 


D'Anville. 
Bellin. 
Holmes. 
D'Apres,  1745. 
D'Apres,  1776. 


Bestion, 

Girde^"? 

Bustion, 

Bustian^ 

Batanas, 

Western  Point. 
Gherd, 
Gueldre, 
Sertis  ? 
Gueldre, 
Gueldre, 
R4s-el-Dsjerd, 


MCluer. 
Harvey. 
Cant. 

Mascall,  177^* 
Van  Keulen. 


D\4Lnville. 
Bellin. 
Holmes. 
D'Apres,  1745- 
D'Apres,  1776. 
Niebuhr. 


In  determining  this  question,  therefore,  the  French  authorities 
agree  on  one  side,  and  the  English  and  Dutch  on  the  other; 
and  here  a  question  arises,  w'hether  all  the  French  geographers 
do  not  follow  Thevenot,  as  d'Anville  confessedly  does.  Theve* 
not's  words  are  these :  "  We  were  got  off  of  the  other  end  of 


'^^  See  this  difference  at  large  in  Dal- 
rymple's  CoUectlbn,  tab.  v. 

'"  HafTcy  has  made  two  pointe  of  Girde 
and  Sertis,  which  are  evidently  the  sattie, 

'32  Niebuhr  is  not  perspicuous.      Ras   el 

3a 


Heti  is  too  close  to  Ris-cl-Dsjerd^  and  his 
coalt  ill  defined  ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  his  Dijerd  gives  by  the  s,  Sertes  «nd 
Certes,  and  by  the  d,  Derd  and  Tarsia, 
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Tarsia 
Cape. 

January  5. 
Day  5,  or  96. 


Kataia 

Island. 


(( 


« 


Keis,  and  then  the  wind  slackened  much.  Half  an  hour 
after  \ve ,  came  off  and  on  a  place  of  the  main  land,  where 
the  shore  opens  towards  the  east,  and  forms  a  gulph  in  shape 
"  of  a  half  circle,  and  the  putmost  point  of  that  circle  is  called 
^  Gherd/^  I  have  not  the  French  edition  ;  but  d'Anville,  who 
quotes  it,  writes.  La  terre  oH  Jinit  ce  demicircle  est  appellee 
Gherd.  Now,  though  this  is  not  definite,  for  a  semicircle  has 
two  terminations,  still  d'Anville  determines  on  Gherd  for  the 
western  cape,  in  which  he  is  supported  by  Niebuhr,  whose  tes- 
timony is  of  great  weight,  and  his  Dsjerd  is  evidently  the  western 
cape  and  Tarsia'".  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  I  incline  to 
think  M'Cluer's  topography  right,  and  his  names  wTong ;  and 
as  his  mistake  in  affixing  the  name  of  Bombareek  to  the  wrong 
cape  has  been  noticed  before,  there  is  less  scruple  in  sup- 
posing him  liable  to  a  similar  error  in  regard  to  the  whole  of 
this  bay. 

At  Sidod6ne  water  was  procured  for  the  fleet,  which,  after 
weighing  in  the  morning,  proceeded  somewhat  less  than  nine- 
teen miles  to  a  cape  named  Tarsia'^,  and  the  same  distance 
from  that  point  to  Kataia,  an  island  at  the  western  limit  of 
Karm^nia.  These  distances  agree  so  nearly  with  our  nautical 
authorities,  and  the  intervention  of  the  cape  marks  so  precisely 
the  nature  of  the  coast,  that  it  is  impossible  there  should  be  any 
error  of  consequence  in  fixing  the  position  of  Sidodone.  Kataia 
still  retains  "some  resemblance  to  its.  ancient  name  in  the  various 


'^^  The  classical  reader  will  be  more  easily 
convinced  of  this  fluctuation  by  reference  to 
the  writing  of  Tyrus.  The  Phoenician  word 
is  Tsor^  with  the  two  initials  ts»  correspondent 
to  Niebuhr*8  psj  ;  and  Tsor  becomes  by  the 
T,  Tyf-of,  Tyrus  ;  by  the  s,  Sor  or  Sar,  the 
root  of  Sour  Souria ;  ZvfU,  Syria  j  and  found 


in  Virgil, — Sarrano  indormiat  ostro  ;  where- 
the  scholia  write,  a  Saro  muriee.  By  the 
same  analogy,  Tserd-Tarsia,  Scrd-Sertes, 
Certcs,  Gherd,  Sjerd. 

'*•  I  conceive  that  Tarsia  is  preserved  in  the 
Rae-eUDsjerd  of  Niebuhr. 
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forms  of  Kaish^  Keish,  Guess,  Queche'",  Q^s'^,  Ken,  or  the 
Zeits  of  the  Dutch  maps%  It  is  an  island  evidently  more  marked 
by  navigators  than  others  ih  its  neighbourhood;  and  yet,  as  it 
lies  twelve '"  miles  from  the  cOast,  there  is  no  apparent  reason 
for  its  attraction  of  Nearchus,  unless  it  were  the  hope  of  pro- 
curing there  a  supply  of  goats  for  the  fleet. 

Kataia,  says  Arrian,  is  a  low  "''.desert  island ;  and  Thevenot  ^. 
mentions  it  as  abbut  five  leagues  in  circuit,  very  low  and  flat. 
M*Cluer  adds,  it  is  a  very  beautiful  island,  better  planted  with 
trees  than  any  in  the  gulph,  and  about  the  size  of  Polior,  but 
not  so  high.  This  is  farther  confirmed  also  by  Lieutenant  Cant, 
who  calls  it*  a  low  fruitful  island  ^.  Nearchus  found  it  unin- 
habited; but  frequented  by  visitors  from  the  continent,  who 
annually  brought  goats  here,  and,  consecrating  them  to  Venus  ^. 
and  Mercury,  left  them  to  run  wild.  What  deities  of  the 
Persian  or  Arabian  mythology  are  alluded  to  by  these  titles  is 
not  easy  to  determine,  but  the  practice  indicates  the  navigation 
of  the  gulph  in  that  age ;  and  if  the  gods  were  to  protect  the 
breed  for  a  time,  we  must  suppose  it  was  ultimately  intended 
for  the  use  of  man,  upon  the  -same  principle  that  Juan  Fernan- 
dez was  stocked  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  South  Seas.  Nearchus 
has  not  informed  us  whether  he  violated  the  asylum  of  these 

'^^  With  the  French  pronunciation.  lib,  vi.    cap.  28.      Hard.     Distinguished  by 

*^*  Nitbuhr.  his  adding,  tnde  Pcrsidis  initium. 
«37  Eight   by   M*Cluci's   chart;    pine    by         He  also  names 

Thevenot.  Philos  =       Pylora, 

*^*  fltXtTfv/a.  Casandra  =       Caikandros, 

-.  Partii.p.173.  y      rr.     ,  ^Anitia  Alicia     *=    j^'l^'^'Ara, 

•-*  Al-Edris8i,   p.  56.    mentions  Kis  also.  iShitouar. 

D'Anfille.    But  without  any  attributes  except         But  wlien  Pliny  gives  the  abstract  of  Near. 

its  disidhce  from  Kisinis.  chua  or  Onesicritus  from  Juba,  c.  26.  Hard. 

'♦'  Heuce    called    Aphrodisias    by   Pliny,  he  does  not  know  his  own  four  islands  by  name. 

3  A  3 
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animds,  buA  this  appears  tte  oatural  induc^osent  £p^  lisi  kavlng 
Ibe  Qoaat  to  jDiake  this  isdaiid>  as  he  had  obtained  no  supply 
either  at  Tmnbo  or  Sidodi^oe ;  and  we  do  not  read  that  the 
sacril^e^  if  committed^  was  revenged  by  Mercury  or  Venua  in 
so  severe  a  manlier^  as  tbe  eempaniofis  c£  Ulysses  were  punished 
for  feasting  on  the  oxen  of  Apollo. 

Keish  was  at  one  period  possessed  of  a  flourishiBg  commerce, 
and  great  influence  in  the  gulph ;  for  d'AnviUe  informs  us  from 
Texeira,  that  even  Geran  itself  was  port  of  its  territory^  and 
granted  to  tbe  Hormosians  of  tlie  continent  when  ^y  were  op* 
pressed  by  the  invaders'^  on  the  main,  and  transported  to 
Gerun  their  treasures  and  their  name^  as  to  a  phce  of  refuge. 
The  information  of  Niebuhr  reelecting  this  practice  of  the  na- 
tives  on  both  sides  the  gulph,  flying  from  oppression  to  the 
islands,  throws  great  light  upon  this  subject;  such  emigrations 
seem  to  have  existed  in  all  ages,  and  some  appear  to  have  taken 
root  and  flourished,  like  those  in  Kei^,  Ormuz,  and  Karack, 
till  they  were  involved  in  the  revolutions  of  the  continent ;  while 
others  served  only  for  a  temporary  retreat,  abandoned  again  as 
soon  as  the  storm  had  'blown  over.  Keish  retains  still  some 
superiority  in  the  account  of  our  English  navigators  who  have 
visited  it,  by  whom  it  is  described  as  flouri^ing,  well  planted, 
and  capable  of  supplying  refreshments  to  the  vessels  which 
frequent  this  sea.  Its  latitude  is  fixed  by  Mr.  Dalrymple  at 
26'  34'  52". 

A  Une  drawn  from  Kataia  to  the  main,  separates  the  provinces 
of  Karmdnia  and  Persis ;  and  that  this  line  is  not  merely  imagi- 
nary,  may  be  concluded  from  a  remarkable  hill  on  the  main, 

^*  Most  probably  upon  the  inroad  of  Timour's  800b>  about  the  year  fourteen  hundred. 
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called  Charrack  in  our  Faiglish  charts,  which  »  probably  th^ 
termination  of  a  range  running  inland,  and  fonning  a  natural 
boundar3%     Somewhere  at  the  foot  of  Charrack,    and  nearly 
opposite  to  Keish,   stood  the  town  of  SirafF,   noticed  by  Al- 
Edrissi  as  a  seat  of  commerce  in  his  time,  and  connected  with 
Keish,  as  Goraeroon  was  afterwards  with  Ormuz,     In  the  ninth 
century  Siraff  "^^  was  a  port  of  importance ;  for  it  seems  in  that 
early  age  to  have  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Arabians,  and 
the  centre  of  an  Oriental  commerce  which  perhaps  extended  to 
China;  both  Kataia*^  and  Sirafffell  into  decay,  as  Ormuz  rose 
into  consequence  long  before  the  Portuguese  were  masters  of 
that  island ;    and  though  Siraff  is  now  in  ruins  according  to 
d'Anville,  Charrack  (the  Tsjaer^  of  Niebuhr)  exists  very  nearly 
in  the  same  site  '^,  and  is  still  the  residence  of  an  Arab  Sheik. 
The  measures  upon  this  coast  proving  as  erroneous  from  defi- 
ciency, as  those  on  the  coast  of  the  Icthyophagi  from  excess,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  specify  the  default,  for  which  no  better 
excuse  can  be  given  than  the  situation  of  Nearchus  in  both 
instances.     If  distress  magnified  the  length  of  his  former  mea- 
sures, ease  and  security  appear  to  have  diminished  these  on  the 
coast  of  Karmania.    The  detail  stands  thus : 

'^  Sec  the  voyage  of  two  Arabians  from  Kodbadin,  king  of   Ormuz.    Stevens,  399^. 

]t.enaud«t»  ,in   Harris's    Collection,    vol.  i*  about  the  year  1320. 

p.  523.    The  ships  of  Siraff  went  to  Mascat  to        '♦^  There  is  just  ground  of  suspicion  that 

take   their  departure^    f.  e.   they  found  that  Charrack,  Tsjar^,  Sharak,  Sarak,  is  actually 

coast  the  best  ptnnt  for  taking  the  advantage  Saraf,  or  Siraf.     See  the  account  of  this  town 

of  the  monsoons.    Alfragani  mentions  its  de>  and  its  conunerce  in  Renaudot  and  Harris ; 

cay  in  his  thne,  Gol.  p.  116$   but  perhaps  and  the  circumstance   of   houses  buik  with 

GoKus  himself,  and  not  Alfragani.  the  bones  of  whales*    Renaud.  p.  9$^  Eng^ 

I**  See  the  conquest  of  Keish  by  Shah  edit. 
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Briiiih  Miles  deJucidJrom 
Arriarfs  Stadia. 

Frm  Bavis                     Stadia. 

N.  MiUs 
hy  Chart. 

50              to 

an  open  shore,  Armozon,  800 

43 

i;}» 

rNeoptana,          -          7001 
LAnamis,            -            lOOj 

69 

12i 

Oaracta,               -          300 

34 

18i 

Oaracta, second  station, 200 

32 

25 

Tumbo,             -            400 

36 

37f 

Sidodone,  600  (allowed) 

36 

37f 

Tarsia  and  Kataia,        600 

46 

231  i 

3100 
Allowed  at  Sidod6ne,       600 

296 

3700 

~ 

These  three  thousand  seven  hundred  stadia  agree  with  the 
total  both  of  Strabo  and  Arrian;  and  the  distance  allowed  at 
Sidoddne  not  only  makes  the  sum  accord,  but  corresponds  with 
the  measures  of  the  former  days.  Unfortunately,  however, 
three  thousand  spven  hundred  stadia  produce  only  two  hundred 
and  thirty-one  miles  British,  and  the  opening  of  the  compasses 
gives  two  hundred  and  ninety-six  nautic  miles,  or  about  three 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  British  ;  we  have,  therefore,  a  balance 
against  Arrian  of  one  hundred  and  eight  miles  which  he  has  not 
accounted  for,  and  no  compensation  is  at  hand  to  which  we  can 
have  recourse,  for  the  distance  omitted  at  Badis  cannot  amount 
to  ten  miles'^.  The  great  error  lies  between  Badis  and  the 
A'namis,  or  round  the  coast  of  Oaracta,  for  some  of  the  latter 
measures  are  sufficiently  correct;  and  as  Arrian  has  allowed 

'**  It  18^  I  imagine,  from  Cape  Jask  only  to  the  centre  of  the  bay. 
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only  fifty  miles  for  the  length  of  that  island,  which  is- in' reality 
little  short  of  seventy,  this,  with  the  other  mistakes  dependent 
on  it,  though  it  will  not  compensate,  may  contribute  to  reconcile 
the  difference*     It  is  not,  however,  my  intention  ta  justify  the 
stadium  of  d'Anville  in  particular  instances ;  but  having  shewn 
its  general  correspondence  with  the  course  of  the  whole  voyage, 
I  state  facts  upon  the  present  occasion  as  they  appear.     Some 
advantages'*^  might   have  been  taken  in  measuring  with  the 
'  compasses,  of  which,  though  I  availed  myself  in  detailing  par- 
ticular stations,   I  have  avoided  in  collecting  the  total.     One 
circumstance  may  be  mentioned  in  Arrian's  favour,  which  is, 
that  all  his  nucnbers  are  hundreds,   without  regard  to  inferior 
denominations,  and  this  proves  that  he  speaks  generally,  think- 
ing little  of  modern  accuracy,  which  divides  to  a  minute  or  a 
-second. 

The  coast  of  Karmania  or  Kerman,  next  the  sea,  is  generally 
a  low  and  narrow  stripe  below  the  mountains  '**,  arid,  and  hot 
in  the  extreme ;  this^  tract  is  called  Kermesir,  and  compared  by 
Niebuhr  to  the  Tehama  of  Arabia,  a  specific  term  among  that 
people  also,  to  distinguish  the  margin  bordering  on  the  sea,  from 
the  mountainous  region  inland.      Kermesir,    however,    is  not 
confined  to  Kerman,  but  prevails  as  apphed  to  a  territory  of  the 
same  character,  tending  much  farther  to  the  westward,  through 
the  maritime  part  of  Persis.     This  whole  coast,  from  Gomeroon 
to  Cape  Bardistan,  is  now^  he  informs  us^,  under  the  power  of  a 
tribe  of  Arabs  called  Beni  Houle,  divided  into  little  principalities 

•*7  In   measuring  the   total,    I   necessarily  the  total, 
took  from  point  to  point.     In  measuring  from        '♦*  Sannas  and  C.  Nabon  are  the  termina* 

island  to  island,  I  have  sometimes  taken  from  tion  of  ranges  at  the  sea,  coming  from  the 

the  nearest  side  of  each.    This  makes  some  chain  which  runs  parallel  with  the  coast  v 
distances  correct  in  detail^  but  discordant  ia 
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umier  Sheiks^  independent  of  each  other,  and  all  weak  by  per* 
petual  dissension.    There  is  little  agriculture  among  ikem^  as 
thej  depend  for  support  on  fishing  and  hunting,  and  export 
litde  except  wood,  or  such  commodities  as  the  ccrantry  yields 
without  cultivation.     The  Sheiks'*^  he  specifies  are   those  of 
Seer^,   Mogo,   Tsjaerack,   Nachelo,    Nabend,   Asloe,  Taehrie, 
Schilu,  and  Konkoun,  which  are  all  places  on  the  coast,  with  a 
territory  not  worth  defining ;  and  ihe  inhabitants  of  which  live^ 
like  our  ancient  Icthu6phagi,  principally  upon  fish,  either  fresh 
or  preserved.     Such  a  town  Arrian  represents  Sidoddne'*'  to 
have  been  in  the  age  of  Alexander ;  and  though  the  decline  of 
the  Persian  power  had  not  been  of  suflicient  continuance  to 
allow  of  Arabian  intruders,  as  is  the  case  in  the  present  desola* 
tion  of  that  empire,  the  manners  of  the  people  are  very  similar 
to  those  of  the  modern  inhabitants,  and  their  connexion  with 
Arabs,  I  am  persuaded,  might  be  traced,  by  analysing'**  the 
names  preserved  in  our  classical  historians.     That  part  of  the 
province  called  Moghostan,  towards  the  mouth  of  the  gulph, 
with  the  island  of  Kismis,  and  those  in  its  neighbourhood,  de- 
rived infinite  advantage  fi'om  the  settlement  of  the  Portuguese 
at  Ormuz,  and  foresaw  the  ruin  of  their  own  happiness  in  the 
preparations  of  Abbas  for  the  siege;  they  were  consequently 
disaffected,    and  incurred  the  suspicion  of  their  sovereign   as 
strongly  as  the  Portuguese  provoked  his  hatred.     The  conse^ 
quences  have  proved  the  justice  of  their  reasoning ;  agriculture 
is  lost  when  commerce  produces  no  demand,  and  manufactures 

'*'  5v:hiech.     Niebuhr.  voxro^  xai  ^x^uaw,  p,  353. 

^  See  also  Otter,   who  rchtes  the  trans-         **»  Bruce    has  great   success    in   applying 

actions  of  this  tribe  with  Nadir  Shah.     Vol.  n.  this  analysis  to  some  of  Ptolemy's  names  in 

c.  2j.  the  Red  Sea,  Orncon,   Portus  Albus,  ficc. 

**'  lloXixuij  ff-iutxfv,  Kxl  'sroi,nw  o-to^w,  oti  f^n  vol.  i. 
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perish  where  there  is  no  protection.  Before  the  capture  of 
Onnuz,  the  EngUsh  loaded  silk,  both  raw  and  manufactured ; 
they  find  nothing  there  at  present  but  salt  '^^  sulphur,  Kerman 
wool,  and  copper ;  native  commodities,  but  not  wrought.  The 
nature  of  this  country  from  Gomeroon  to  Lar,  the  capital  of 
Laristan,  which  is  the  district  next  to  Moghostan,  cannot  be 
described  better  than  it  is  by  Pietro  della  Vall6  "^* ;  he  insists 
much  on  the  general  want  of  rain,  a  circumstance  similar  to  that 
on  the  coast  of  Mekran  ^^\  and  mentions,*  that  at  Lar  itself, 
where  there  is  neither  stream  nor  spring,  it  sometimes  does  not 
rain  for  several  years  following.  I  suspect  that  Laristan  ter- 
minates west  upon  the  coast,  near  Kataia,  as  did  the  ancient 
limit  of  Karmania ;  or,  perhaps,  at  Sands :  but  I  find  no  autho- 
rity to  deteimine  this  point  with  precision.  Both  these  districts 
are  visibly  comprehended  in  Kerman,  and  are,  as  I  conjecture, 
confined  to  the  tract  below  the  mountains. 

Both  Ptolemy  and  Marcian  fix  the  limits  of  Karmania  at  the 
river  Bdgrada  ;  but  as  they  disagree  with  Arrian  in  carrying  the 
eastern  boundary  to  Mosarna,  and  tliis  river  on  the  Avestern 
border  is  not  very  clearly  determined  by  modern  geography,  it 
will,  if  not  essential,  be  some  gratification  to  curiosity  at  least, 
to  examine  Ptolemy's  list  of  rivers,  and  try  whether  any  light  can 
be  derived  from  the  order  he  has  given  them.  There  is  no  river 
on  the  main  opposite  to  Keish,  or  Kataia,  in  any  of  our  charts, 
and  this  proves  that  the  limit  assigned  by  Arrian  and  Ptolemy 
is  not  the  same ;  in  lookiiig,  ihorefbre,  to  the  west,  we  find  a 


'"'  Journal  of  Houghton  Indiaman,  1755.  Strabo  saya,  it  never  rains  in  Mekran  bt]t)W 

*  ^  Vol.  V.  sub  fine.  the  mountains.    Lieutenant  Porter  writes,  that 

'^^  The  correspondence  of  the  modern  ac-  when  he  was  at  Churbar  there  had  been  no 

^r.k)')U  with  the  ancient  is  worthy  of  remark,  rain  for  six  years. 
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conspicuous  point  at  Cape  Nabon  '^^,  and  a  river  which  falls 
into  the  gulph  close  to  it ;  here  I  fix  the  Bdgrada  of  Ptolemy ; 
and,  by  reckoning  from  Anamis  to  this  stream,  I  ca»  discover 
five  rivers  out  of  his  seven,  if  not  more. 

Marcian.  Ptolemy.  Arrian.        Modern* 

I.  Saganus'^%  A'ndanis,  A'namis,     Minsu 

fl,  Addaniu8**%  Saganus,  7  C  Bender-Scr  ? 

3.  Akhiadama,  Agedana  Island,  Akhidana,  5  c  Nagana  Guda? 

4.  Korius,  Karius,  Rud  Shiur. 

5.  Kathrapus,  Atapus,  Araps,  Sarass? 

6.  Dora^  Dara,  Dara-buu 

7.  Bagrada,  Bagrada,  Nabon* 

1.  The  Saganus  of  Marcian  is  evidently  transposed,  which 
justifies  the  hberty  I  have  before  taken  with  this  author,  in  rec* 
tifying  his  transpositions,  and  reducing  them  to  the  order  of 
Arrian;  for  in  this  instance,  though  he  is  the  professed 
copyist  of  Ptolemy,  he  deserts  his  original ;  I  assume,  therefore^ 
his  Adddnius  for  the  A'ndanis  of  Ptolemy,  the  A'namis  of 
Arrian,  and  the  Mina  river>  or  Ibrahemi,  of  our  modera 
charts. 

2,  3.  S4ganus  '^^  succeeds  therefore  according  to  Ptolemy, 
and  either  at  this  river,  or  Achidana  the  next  in  order,  I  place 
the  stream  which  comes  in  very  near  Gomeroon  at  Bender-Ser. 
I  cannot  find  two  "^'^  rivers,  or  even  torrents,  at  this  place  in  any 
chart;  but  in  Ressende's  ^^^  manuscript  delineation  of  the  coast 


"^  The  Nabon  river  is  a  very  large  stream,         '"  Sagano8.     Pliny,  lib.  vi.  25. 
and  consequently  fitter  for  a  boundary,     Mr.         '^  Pietro    della    Vall6    passed    one    small. 

Jones.  stream  in  his  road  from  Mina  to  Rudkhiun 

"7  Noticed  by  Am.  MarccUimis,  1.  xxiii.  Vol.  v.  p.  419. 
p.  462.  !?!  Brif».Mu3* 

'^  Tuancs,  MS. 
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1  see  two  streams,  one  opposite  '^*  to  Ormuz  and  a  second  more 
to  the  south ;  these  may  be  the  two  of  Ptolemy,  but  more  Ukely 
the  Bender-Ser  and  Ibrahemi  which  Ressende  mentions,  in  an- 
other part  of  his  work,  by  the  name  of  Obremi.  D'Anville  has 
a  river  in  this  position  which  he  names  Nagana-Guda,  bearing 
some  distant  resemblance  to  Sdganus,  and  Akhiddama,  or  Ak- 
hidana;  or  both,  perhaps,  have  a  relation  to  Marcian's  Ag6- 
dana,  which  he  calls  an  island.  It  is  not  impossible,  since 
Marcian  mentions  nothing  correspondent  to  Ormuz,  that  his 
A-Gedana  is  that  island,  the  Gerun  of  later  writers  ;  and  if  so, 
his  own  Akhiddana  and  Ptolemy's  Akhidana  are  the  corre- 
spondent '^^  river  on  the  main,  opposite  to  Ormuz,  where  the 
stream  of  d'Anville  lies.  Upon  this  supposition,  we  account  for 
one  stream  at  least  out  of  the  two. 

4.  In  Karius  ''^*,  or  Korius  '*%  we  may  trace  some  resemblance 
to  the  Rud-chiur  '^^  of  our  modern  maps ;  a  stream  of  some 
importance,  as  it  has  a  longer  course  than  the  others,  forms  the 
boundary  between  Moghostan  and  Laristan,  and  falls  into  the 
Kishniis  Channel,  not  far  from  Kunk  or  Kongo,  a  town,  from 
its  healthiness,  much  fitter  to  have  become  a  mart  than  Gome- 
roon,  if  it  had  not  been  situated  in  the  Straits.  Chiour,  Kiour, 
or  Schiur'^^  signifies  salt,    and  Rud-Chiur  the  Salt  river;  if, 

•**  They  are  noticed  also  by  Texcira.  Otter  has  a   Roud-guird  in  his  route  from 

**'  Tcxeira.  Hamadan  to  Ispahan.     Vol.  i.  p.  192.     And 

'**  Corius  P.  Mela*  Guird,  he  says,  signifies  environs;  but  if  Guird 

■^  Tcxeira.  signifies  environs,  it  is  from  Gerd,  Ghcrd,  or 

'**  See  Pictro  dclla  Valle,  vol.  v,  p.  373.  Ccria ;  and  signifies  a  town,  not  a  river.    The 

^*^'  Schiour,  Chiour,  and  Kiour,  enter  into  the  place,    however,    where   he  was,    was  called 

composition  of  many  names  of  rivers  ;  for  many  Guerdge,  the  town  ;  and,  if  so,  Roud  Goird 

are  salt  in  Persia,  Karmania,  and  the  Mekran  ;  is  only  the  river  of  the  town* 

and  hence  Roud- Kiour,  the  Salt  River. 
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therefore,  we  obser\^e  that  the  Greeks  had  no  sound  like  Sch  '^, 
it  will  be  readily  allowed  that  they  could  not  approach  nearer  to 
the  Oriental  name  than  Koor-ius  '^^,  or  Kor-ius ;  and  this  con- 
sideration, united  with  the  order  and  locahty  of  this  river, 
ought  to  estabhsh  its  identity.  If  farther  confirmation  is  wanted, 
we  find  ifi  PHny  '^%  that  he  mentions  it  by  the  very  name  of 
Salsos  '^'. 

5-  Kathraps,  ICAthrapus,  or  Kdthrapis,  corresponds  with  the. 
Araps,  or  A'rapis,  of  Ptolemy ;  but  as  no  stream  of  modern  geo- 
graphy connects  with  it,  it  serves  only  to  justify  the  liberty  we 
may  take  with  names;  or,  if  it  has  a  modern  representative, 
it  is  possibly  a  torrent  from  Mount  Sannass,  or  Sarass;  and 
Saraps  is  not  a  greater  variation  from  Araps  than  the  Kathraps 
of  Marcian. 

6.  Dora  '^,  or  Dara,  presents  a  similarity  of  sound  with  the 
Dara-bin,  or  Derrabin,  of  our  present  charts,  laid  down  almost 
opposite  to  the  islands  Busheab  '^'  and  Schitwai\  Here  I  must 
confess  I  looked  for  the  site  of  Ptolemy's  B4grada,  as  lying 
nearest  to  the  Kataia  of  Annan ;  but  the  resemblance  of  sound 
induces  me  to  fix  Dara  at  Dara-bin,  and  if  so,  B^grada  must 

""  Pictro    della    Vall6j     when    he   writes  Straits  of  Kismis  at  Kunk  or  Congo. 
Chiur^  naturally  suggests  the  Italian  pronun-         ''**  Lib.  vi.  cap.  25.     He  perverts  the  order, 

ciation,  answering  to  Kiur  in  English.  See  S^ihas.  Plin.  £r.  ii8i. 

'^  This  Corius  was  known  also  to  Mela.         *^'  D'Aoville  carries  this  title  of  Salsos  up 

Sethis  per  Carmanios ;    supra,    Andaria    et  to  Sitacus  ;  but  if  we  observe  that  it  is  joined 

Corius  effluunt.     Sadly  disfigured  by  Salmai^  with  others  evidently  in  Karmania  and  at  the 

siusy  p.  I J  82.     What  Sethis  means  I  cannot  eastern  part  of  the  gulph>  why  should  it  be 

say,  but  evidently  a  river  of  Karmania  ;  for  transported  into  Persis,  and  so  far  to  the  west-- 

Mela  writes,  "Above  Sethis,  that  is,  more  ward?  See  Mem.  p«  i59. 
<'  to  the  north,  the  A'ndanis  [A'namis]  and  '^'  Daras  of  Pliny,  ibid. 
••  Korius  fall  into  the  sea.'*     All  this  is  right ;         "^  Sec  M'Clucr's  chart,  Harvey's,  d'Aprc^. 

for  C6rius  or   K6rius  is  the  Roud  Chiour  &c« 
[Kiour]  of  De  la  Vall^  and  falls  into/ the. 
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l)e  carried  to  the  next  stream  westward,  which  is  at  Cape 
Nabon.  The  Darabin  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Arrian's 
Mount  Okhus,  and  afforded  a  safe  anchorage  to  the  fleet,  ap- 
parently in  the  mouth  of  the  river.  That  hxountain  extends 
along  the  coast  from  this  river  to  Cape  Nabon,  and  is  called 
Dahhr-Asbdn  by  Niebuhr  '^^ ;  Dahhr  is  as  evidentl}',  therefore, 
the  Dara  of  Ptolemy  as  Dahhr- Asbdn  is  the  Darabin  of  the 
moderns^ 

7.  Bagrada*^*  I  place  at  Cape  Nabon^  or  Nabendy  for  the 
reasons  already  specified ;  and  if  I  find  no  modem  name  to  cor- 
respond with  it,  it  must  be  considered  that  navigators  do  not 
give  us  the  native  names  ''^^  of  rivers  in  the  gulph,  but  denomi- 
nate them  from  the  places  where  they  disembogue.  The  Basra 
river  is  known  to  every  ordinary  mariner ;  the  Shal-el-Arab  is 
a  name  that  we  must  seareh  for  only  in  the  map  of  the  geo- 
grapher, or  the  chart  of  the  elilightened  navigator.  It  is  not 
improbable,  therefore,  that  if  the  question  were  put  to  the  na- 
tives, their  name  ''^  of  the  Nabon  river  might  still  retain  the 
tiaces  of  Bagiada. 

This  disquisition,  on  the  rivers  of  Karrnania  ought  not  to  be 
considered  as  foreign  to  this  work,  for  one  great  object  of  it  is, 
to  reconcile  ancient  geography  with  modern ;  and  if  a  monu- 
ment is  by  these  means  raised  to  the  correctness  of  Ptolemy  on 

'w  And  Capper,    who   follows  Nicbuhr's  bon  is  the  Bagrada.     Sec  d*Anvillc'ft  Mem. 

Orthography.  p.  I59* 

'"  D'Anville  carries  the  Bagrada  to  the         Sec  Captain  Hanwlton's  E.  Indies,  i.  94. 
Ag«adat  of  Sirabo  in  Coelc-Pcrsis  r  but  ^6iKn        *'*  This  is  true  throughout  the  whole  gulph  i 

implies  the  country  between  the  mountains,  Mr.  H.  Jones. 

and  not  on  the  sea  coast.     By  the  name  of         '"  The  river  Bagrada  in  Africa  is  derived 

Dara,  which  precedes,  and  which  I  consider  by  Bochart  from  t<riD*l^>  Barkatha,  a  pond^: 

as  demonstrably  fixed,    from  its  relation  to  Shaw,  p.  77.    And  that  characteristic  answers^ 

Dahhr-Asban,  I  am  fully  persuaded- that  Na-  well  to  the  accouut. 
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the  coast,  it  is  some  compensation  for  the  charge  of  error  im- 
puted to  him  in  regard  to  the  blands ;  a  just  distribution  of  these 
was,  till  within  the  last  century,  a  desideratum  in  geography ; 
and  if  they  are  now  disposed  with  precision,  the  world  is  in- 
debted to  the  attention  of  English  navigators,  and  to  no  one 
more  than  M'Cluer  "'*. 

I  shall  close  this  account  of  Karmania  with  noticing,  that 
Arrian  informs  us  the  Karmanians  had  the  same  manners, 
habits,  and  customs  as  their  neighbours  in  Persis,  and  resembled 
them  hkewise  Jx)th  in  arming  and  forming  the  troops  they  con- 
tributed to  the  service  of  the  empire.  The  modem  Persians 
consider  them  as  a  people,  acute,  subtle,  and  prone  to  rebel- 
lion ;  and  their  province  was  the  last  retreat  within  the  empire 
for  the  ancient  Parsees,  or  worshippers  of  fire.  'JTliis  unhappy 
cast,  under  the  name  of  Guebres,  Abbas  endeavoured  to  exter- 
minate, when  the  residue  was  dispersed  over  India,  and  a 
numerous  tribe  of  them  are  now  settled  at  Bombay,  where  they 
build  those  celebrated  ships  which,  in  construction  and  dura- 
bility, prove  the  service  they  might  have  rendered  their  own 
country.  Never,  since  the  world  began,  did  any  government 
•gain  by  persecution. 

II.    PERSIS. 

In  conducting  the  fleet  from  its  entrance  into  the  gulph,  it 
has  been  no  difficult  task  to  ascertain  every  station  at  which  it 
anchored ;  the  assistance  I  have  derived  from  d'Anville,  and  the 
correctness  of  our  English  charts,  I  have  acknowledged  at  every 

*^'  See  infra^  Indcrabia. 
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step,  and  it  ia  a  pleasure  to  add,  that  the  more  correct  tjbej  are^ 
the  more  clear  is  the  correspondence  of  the  journal  with  the 
actual  state  of  the  coast  at  the  present  day.  We  are  now  to 
enter  upon  the  province  of  Persis,  and  though  I  cannot  promise 
equal  perspicuity  in  regard  to  some  stations  of  little  importance, 
the  general  description  of  the  coast  is  perfect,  and  the  principal 
harbours  as  fully  ascertained  as  they  are  in  modern  geography^ 
One  instance  of  this  will  be  more  particularly  apparent  in  the 
station  which  immediately  succeeds. 

The  fleet  weighing  from    Kataia  arrived,    after  a  course  of     

^  .T  Ti  1  1  ,  ,         ^^^  Port. 

twenty-five  miles,  at  lla,  an  anchorage  on  the  coast  covered  by  Kaikam- 
the  island  Kaikandros,  The  name  which  M^Cluer  gives  to  a  Is'^l'and. 
place  very  nearly  correspondent  is  Gillam  '^%  from  which  if  we  ^l^^clrfi. 

subtract  the  initial  letter,  which  is  the  representative  of  an  as-     

pirate,  we  find  Illam  sufiiciently  allied  to  lla ;  and  if  the  anti- 
quity of  Gillam  could  be  ascertained,  the  identity  would  be 
complete*  In  Kaik-ANDRos  also  the  modem  name  of  Andar- 
via  may  be  discovered,  which  is  one  out  of  a  multiplicity  of 
titles  bestowed  upon  an  island  in  this  situation,  styled  Inderabia 
by  M'Cluer,  Inderabi  '^'^  by  Niebuhr,  Angarvia,  Indernea,  and 
Indernore,  by  the  other  charts :  and  perhaps  when  we  reflect 
that  the  Greeks  have  no  sh,  we  may  be  induced  to  suspect  that 
the  Kaik-Andros  of  Nearchus  is  equivalent  to  '^'  Keish- Andar- 

'^  It  is  the  same   as    Lieutenant   Cant's  in  its  neighbourhoody  p.  i2o. 
Gclla,   which  approaches  nearer  to  lUa,   or         '•*  Kill  Kiavus  is  likewise  mentioned  by 

lla;  but  Cant's  Gella  is  ill  placed.     Ilia  be-  Otter,  vol.  ii.  p.  213.  but  fabulous, 
comes  Hilla  and  Gvllai  like  Han,  Khan^  Ctiwn.         After  makibg  this  conjecture,  I  found  in 

Hendoo  Gentoo.  Golius,   that  Caicavus  is  divus   Cavus^    who 

*•*  Anderipe,    Inderuca,    Hinderabi,    &c.  obtained   water   and   milk   in   this    island  or 

It  is  possibly  also  the  Lameth  of  Al-Edrisi,  as  Keish.     GoL  ad  Alfrag.  117. 
he  mentions  Siraf  and  Tsafac^  i.  t.  Tsjarack, 
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via^^*;  an  additional  title  this  island  might  have  obtained  from 
its  proximity  to  Keish,  or  its  dependence  on  it.  From  the 
eastern  point  of  Keish  to  Andarvia,  says  d'Anville,  it  is  nearly 
six  leagues ;  stnd  he  assumes  ""V  the  eastern  point  as  a  spot  where 
the  fleet  might  have  anchored,  in  order  to  acquire  a  distance 
approaching  to  the  twenty-five  miles  of  Arrian :  but  d'Anville 
would  have  been  better  pleased  to  find  that  M'Cluer,  in  his 
second  chart,  has  extended  the  distance  from  twelve  to  twenty 
geographical  miles  between  Keish  and  Inderabia,  and  twenty 
geographical  miles  supplying  upwards  of  twenty-three  '**  miles 
,  British,  make  an  agreement  with  Arrian  sufficiently  correct. 
jVPCluer  writes  to  Mn  Dalrymple '" :  "  I  have  altered  the  situ- 
"  ation  of  Inderabia,  as  I  found  it  too  near  Kenn'®^/*  And  in 
this  testimony  we  have  a  satisfaction  in  observing,  that  the  more 
correct  the  modern  chart  is,  the  better  it  corresponds  with 
Arrian.  M'Cluer  has  rendered  a  second  service  in  laying  down 
this  isle  nearer  to  the  main  than  it  appears  in  most  of  the  other 
charts,  for  so  Arrian  describes  it,  as  covering  the  road  and  mak- 
ing the  anchorage  secure.  Inderabia,  according  to  Lieutenant 
Cant'®',    is  a  low  island,    not   inhabited,    but   affording  fresh 


*^^  I  have  been  the  more  confirmed  in  this 
opinion l3y  observing  in  Golius,  p.  117.  which 
I  bavc  been  enabled  to  interpret  by  the  assist- 
ance of  my  friend  Dr.  R  ussel,  that  Keis  is  the 
proper  name  of  a  man ;  and  that  the  Arabs, 
fabulously  perhaps,  lilcc  the  Greeks,  derive  the 
name  of  the  island  Keis  from  Keis  ebn  Amce- 
rat,  Keis  the  son  of  Ameerat.  In  this  man- 
ner, Keis  might  be  easily  made  an  accessary 
to  Andarvia  also.  Andarvia,  written  so  many 
ways,  approaches  t!»e  Greek  more  nearly  in 
Portuguese,  Anderoya ;  for  so  it  appears  in 
Rtssendc. 


''^  This  licence  is  justifiable  wherever  a 
coincidence  can  be  obtained  by  it ;  and  I  use 
it  freely  when  occasion  requires,  because  the 
point  of  anchorage  is  never  ascertained  by  the 
journal  in  the  several  islands. 

*^*  This  distance  is  taken  from  the  two  ex- 
treme points  nearest ;  «o  that  by  taking  an ' 
anchorage  in  Kenn,  you  may  have  twenty-five 
miles  exact. 

•^5  P.  13.    Pref.  to  Dali7mple'8  Collection. 

"*  Keish,  written  Kenn  in  several  chartSj 
but  I  believe  always  improperly. 

"^  P.  44. 
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water ;  *^  the  channel  between  it  and  the  main  is  about  a  mile 
"  broad,  with  water  from  seven  to  fifteen  fathoms,  nearest  the 
«*  island ;''  its  mean  latitude  is  26'  49'  37^ 

From  Kaikandros  to  a  second  island,  no  distance  is  giveUf     r 

^  Okhus 

and  only  two  miles  and  a  half  to  an  anchorage  on  the  coast ;  MouMTAiit. 
from  this  anchorage  again,  to  a  harbour  under  a  mountain  called  a  Port,  * 
Okhus,   no  measure  is  specified.      The  island,   Mr.  d'Anville  i^y^7r98. 

complains,  was  laid  down  incorrectly ;  but  he  read  in  the  old     

Portuguese  charts,  Ilha  de  UAra,  or  Lara,  and  so  I  find  it  in 
Ressende  and  Thevenot  "*.  We  have  now,  however,  two  islands 
accurately  placed  in  M'Cluer  s  second  chart,  which  agrees  better- 
with  Arrian  than  his  first,  and  by  the  position  of  these  we  must 
determine  the  course.  Taking,  therefore,  a  measure  propor- 
tionate to  the  correctness  of  the  journal  for  some  days  past,  I 
allow,  firom  the  centre  of  Inderabia  to  Mount  Okhus,  about 
three  hundred  or  three  hundred  and  fifty  stadia,  that  is,  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-one  miles,  and  I.include  the  whole  course  in 
one  day.  The  two  islands  are  called  Schitwar  ''^  and  Busheab, 
and  the  latter  is  written  Schecb-Schaib  by  Niebuhr,  equivalent 
to  Abu-Schaib  or  Bu-Sheab;  for  Schech  is  o/d,  and  Abu, 
father^  and  both  are  titles  of  respect,  as  we  use  Seigneur,  or 
Sir,  in  Europe.  Schitwar,  the  smaller  of  the  two,  and  the  one 
directly  in  the  course  of  the  fleet,  is  the  island  which  Arrian 
means,  and  which  he  says  was  inhabited,  and  possessed  of  a 
fishery  for  pearl ;  a  circumstance  not  unworthy  of  remark,  as 

^  Thevenot  taw  the  two  islands  at  a  dis-  Thevenot  mentions  likewise  that  it  is  veiy  Bear 

tance,  and  therefore  brought  them  into  one ;  the  coast,  and  a  passage  within.     It  is  poi« 

and  so  M^luer  says  the  trees  on  Schitwar  seem  sihly  the  Araka  of  Ptolemy. 
to  be  on  Busheab..    It  is  seventy  leagues  firom        ^  Capper  writes  this  name  Shudwaa. 
Karak,  according  to  Thevenot,  Part  ii.  p.  1 73. 

3  c 
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several  travellers  inform  us,  that  pearU '**  were  formerly  taken 
at  Karak  "•  and  other  places  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  gulph^ 
as  well  as  on  the  celebrated  bank  of  Bahr^^n.  If  I  am  right, 
therefore,  in  assuming  Schitwar  for  Arrian's  nameless  island,  the 
remainder  of  this  day^s  course  is  clear ;  for  the  forty  stadia  he 
allots  for  crossing  from  hence  to  the  main,  is  nearly  equal  to  the 
breadth  of  the  channel  between  Schitwar  and  the  eastern  point 
of  the  river  Darabin,  where  I  suppose  the  first  anchorage  to  be ; 
and  the  second,  only  by  crossing  the  river  to  the  western  point, 
or  some  convenient  bay  adjoining.  This  is  the  apparent  reason 
why  no  distance  is  mentioned  liere,  while  the  measure  between 
Inderabia  and  Schitwar  is  an  omission.  M^Cluer  marks  an 
anchorage  in  a  bay,  and  a  town  called  Schitwar  '^j  just  to  the 
westward  of  the  mouth;  bere'*^  I  conclude  the  station  of  the 
fleet  was,  and  here  we  can  find  a  mountain  to  correspond  with 
Okhus.  That  the  town  on  the  main  should  bear  the  sarpe  title 
as  the  island  is  a  circumstance  similar  to  that  which  takes  place 
at  Ormuz,  and  is  founded  probably  on  the  practice  recorded  by 
Niebuhr,  already  noticed,  of  the  inhabitants  on  the  coast  flying 
to  the  islands,  in  their  nei^bourhood,  or  the  island  receiving 
its  name  from  a  town  on  the  main.  This  is  the  second  instance, 
and  two  more  will  occur,  with  a  third,,  that  possibly  may  be 
accounted  for  upon  the  same  principle^ 

»«•  Pearls  arc  now  frequently  taken  at  Car-  wuttas  j  but  it  adhered  to  the  shell,  and  con- 
rack  ;  but  the  depth  of  water  is  too  great,  and  sequently  was  of  very  inferior  value  to  what  it 
the  pearls  found,  though  ?ery  large,  adhere  to  otherwise  would  have  been.    Mr.  H.  Jones, 
the  shell :  two  cjrcumstances  which  will,  in  my         '*'  Thevenot,  ibid, 
opinion,    ever  prevent  its  being   a    valuable         ''^  Chetwar. 

fishery.    The  year  before  1  came  to  England,         ■«  Harvey's  chart  places  Schitwar  point  ob 

I  was  necessitated  to  pass  some  days  on  Car-  the  eastward  of  the  river,  but  marks  a  small 

rack  by  myself;  and  on  inquiry  I  Sound  a  town  where  M'Clucr's  Schitwar  or  Chetwar  is* 

pearl  that  year  had  been  taken,  weighing  40  Harvey  1778, 
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The  mountain  Okhus  '^*  is  nothing  more  than  the  termination 
of  an  high  range  of  coast  extending  from  Cape  Nabon  to  the 
river  Darabin,  called  Dahhr-Asbdn  by  Niebuhr,  as  already 
noticed,  and  distinctly  specified  in  M^Cluei'^s  first  chart ;  I  have 
not  been  able  to  trace  the  connexion  of  this  range  inland  with 
the  great  chain^  which  runs  parallel  to  the  coast ;  but  there  can 
be  little  doubt  of  the  fact,  as  the  two  rivers  Darabin  and  Nabon 
at  the  two  extremities  ought  to  be  the  produce  of  this  mountain, 
throwing  off  its  waters  on  both  sides,  and  forming  two  streams^ 
which  appear  to  have  some  pre-eminence  above  the  torrents  td 
the  westward.  In  Dahhr-Asbdn  **'  we  have  the  Dar-abin  of 
our  charts,  and  the  Dara  of  Ptolemy,  which  he  places  indeed 
in  latitude  28*"  40';  but  as  he  has  given  a  more  northerly 
direction  to  the  gulph  than  it  really  has,  this  is  readily  ac- 
counted for. 

At  the  mouth  of  this  river,  and  on  the  westward  side  then  I 
fix  the  station  under  Mount  Okhus  '^^ ;  and  I  must  observe  that 
M'Cluer's  second,  or  corrected  chart,  coincides  with  the  several 
circumstances  in  Arrian  more  nearly  than  any  of  tlie  others,  or 
even  than  that  which  is  inserted  in  the  present  work. 

Of  the  two  islands,  Schitwar  lies  nearer  to  the  coast  on  the 
south-east  of  Busheab,  and  the  channel  between  Schitwar  and 
the  main  was  not  passed  either  by  Cant  or  M*Cluer ;  but  they 
both  intimate,  from  the  information  of  their  pilots,  that  the  pas- 
sage is  clear,  as  well  as  the  other  between  this  isle  and  Bnsheab, 
which  is  less  than  a  mile  broad.     Busheab  is  the  largest  island 

•*♦  Sec  M«Clucr»8    first    chart.      Two  of        '»•  Ochus  is  the  name  of  a  river  which  falls 

Claude   Russel.      Ksempfer.      Van    Keulcn.  into  the  Oxus,  and  I  doubt  not  contains  «ome 

D'Aprcs  1776.     Harvey  1778.  relation  to  a  river  here.     See  Salinas.  Pliiu 

'»*  Sec  Niebuhr,   vol.  ii.   p.  192.   French  Ex,  p.  216. 
edition. 
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in  the  gulpfi  except  Kishmis  *^^ ;  it  is  low  ai  well  ft$  Schit\far, 
but  has  some  high  land  at  the  back ;  it  is  well  planted  and  in-» 
habited,  four  leagues  long,  and  four  or  five  niiles  broad,  and 
lies  in  latitude  27°  1'  30".  Schitwar  is  said  to  be  still  more 
fruitful,  which  is  a  sufficient  reason  why  it  was  found  inhabited 
by  NearchuS)  and  possibly  why  a  pearl-fishery  was  established 
in  its  neiglilx>uiiiood.  The  narrowness  of  the  channel  reduced 
to  less  than  three  miles  by  Arrian^  makes  me  adhere  to  M*Cluer 
rather  than  any  other  authority ;  and  as  he  lessens  **•  the  usivatl 
distance  specified  between  Busheab  and  the  main,  there  is 
great  reason  to  believe  that  he  is  liear  the  truth  in  laying  down 
Schitwar>  though  he  was  not  through  the  channel  himself. 

Niebuhr  places  Nachdo,   the  residence  of  a  Sheik,  in  the 

river  Darabin;   and  if  I  had  found  any  resemblance  in  this 

name  '**  to  Okhus,  I  should  have  looked  to  this  place  for  a  sta* 

tion ;  but  in  the  position  taken  there  can  be  no  error  of  conse* 

quence  to  the  journal,  except  that  an  addition  to  the  distance 

Arrian  gives  between  the  Darabin  and  Cape  Nabon  would  be 

convenient,  as  his  account  is  at  present  somewhat  in  excess. 

.  From  Okhus  to  Ap6staHi  the  course  was  twenty-eight  miles^ 

AP08TANI,  ^i^j^^j^  carries  the  anchorage  rather  more  than  half  way  from  the 

^amuT^'s^*  Darabin  to  Nabon ;  and  here  we  are  to  find  a  roady  as  several 

Day  8,  or  99.  vcsscls  wcrc  sccu  at  auchor,  and  there  was  said  to  be  a  village 

allowed,     at  the  distance  of  near  four  miles  up  the  country.    A  more 

"  hopeless  cause  for  research  has  not  yet  occurred,  for  the  high 

land  upon  the  coast  promises  little  for  the  site  of  a  village,  and 

the  nature  of  the  shore  presents  no   appearance   of  shelter. 

B'Anville  finds  a  bay  called  Estoraadi  at  the  foot  of  the  moun* 

'^  And  I  suppose  Bahrein.  ;»  Okhm,  N'*Okhe4o? 

^  Memoirj  p.  20. 
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tain,  from  what  authority  docs  not  appear,  and  from  want  of 
good  charta  has  no  river  either  at  Darabin  ot  Nabon.  He 
places  Asselo  •"**  and  Ap6stano9 ""  in  the  same  place,  which  is 
evidently  incorrect,  as  Asselo"*  or  Aslo  is  fixed  by  all  the  best 
charts  to  the  north-westward  of  Nabon,  while  Ap6stani  is  evi* 
dently  twenty-five  miles  to  the  east.  But  before  we  can  deter- 
mine upon  a  site,  we  must  dispose  of  a  town  called  Chewra, 
Chetow,  or  Sherouw,  which  takes  a  variety  of  positions  from  the 
Eastward  of  the  Darabin,  almost  to  Cape  Nabon. 

The  resemblance  of  these  n&mes,   however  written,   would 
induce  a  supposition  that  they  all  relate  to  the  same  place ;  but 
Sherouw,  ot  Sherouve,  in  the  Dutdi  charts  placed  eastward  of 
the  Darabin,  is  the  Shirav,  or  Siraf,  of  the  Eastern  geographers, 
opposite  to  Keish,  and  formeriy  a  place  of  great  commerce ;  and 
Chetow  is  the  place  written  Chetwar  by  M'Cluer  evidently  re- 
lated to  the  island  Schitwar,  ahd  placed  by  him  with  an  an- 
chorage just  to  the  westward  of  the  Darabin.    The  same  site  is 
given  to  Assetow,  in  Lieutenant  Harvey's  •"*  chart  1778,  and 
As-Setow  is  Setowar  and  Chetwar  In  another  form.    This  same 
chart,  which  marks  a  village  here,  marks  a  second  without  a 
name  half  way  between  the  Darabin  and  Cape  Nabon ;  and  this 
second  is  the   place  called   Shevoo   by   Captain  Simmons*"** 
"  About  half  way  from  hence  [the  Darabin]  to  Cape  Nabon  is 
«  Shevoo*"',  where  good   water  may  be  got."    These  are  his 

"*  Ha«  he  not  confonnded  AmcIo  with  the        "»  In  a  chart    comparing    Harvey    with 

Atsetow  of  our  charU  i  Cant,  and  C.  Russell  by  Dalrymple. 

**'  So  d'AnviHe  writes,  and  Aoamin,  Han,        "^  Ives,  p.  305.  mentions  Shewee  previous 

lee.  from  the  Latin  authorities,  he  follows.  to  Naboo,  as  a  snudl  fishing-town.    Hit  ac* 

**'  See  Niebuhr.    M'Cluer  writes  Aitola,  count  is  not  distinct, 
like  the  island  oa  the  cOMt  of  CuadcL  ^>  See  DiJrymple'*  Pre£Me,  p.  i  j,  now. 
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owti  words,  and  here,  unless  Shevoo  ****  is  misapplied,  we  get  a 
situation  from  Harvey,  and  a  name  from  Simmons.  The  posi- 
tion of  this  village,  be  its  name  what  it  may,  answers  to  the 
Ap6stani  of  Arrian,  and  the  facility  of  obtaining  good  water 
here,  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  finding  it  frequented  by  the 
country  vessels  in  the  age  of  Nearchus,  or  at  the  present  hour. 
The  general  distance  given  from  Mount  Okhus  to  Nabon  by  the 
journal  is  fifty-three  miles  divided  into  two  courses,  one  of  four 
bundred  and  fifty  •'*\  the  other  of  four  hundred  stadia,  and 
agrees  with  M*Cluer's  corrected  chart  within  three  miles ; 
we  cannot,  therefore,  commit  any  error  that  affects  the  series, 
in  placing  Ap6stani  by  the  measure  given,  or  reducing  it  to  the 
Shevoo  of  Captain  Simmons.  The  name  itself  has  a  Greek  ap- 
pearance, but  is  undoubtedly  not  Greek;  nothing,  therefore, 
forbids  us  to  suppose  it  may  be  Abu-stan  *"*,  like  Abu-schaib, 
Abu-sh^hhr,  and  other  similar  compounds  on  the  coast ;  or  to 
assume  a  conniption  justified  by  its  locality,  and  derive  it  from 
Asbdn.  My  own  opinion  incKnes  to  the  latter;  and  if  this 
should  meet  with  the  approbation  of  Oriental  readers,  we  are 
obliged  to  Mr.  Niebuhr  for  first  producing  the  name  of  this 
range,  which  solves  three  problems  at  once ;  the  Dara  of  Pto- 
lemy, the  Darabin  of  modem  geography,  and  the  Ap6stani  of 
Arrian,  all  from  Dahhr-Asbdn*''^ 

•^  The  reason  for  tuppoBing  Shevoo  may  mountain,  in  the  Ethiopic  and  several  other 

be  misapplied  is  its  resemblance  to  Shcrouw  Oriental  languages.     Dahr  Asban  is  therefore 

and    Chetow.     At  Sherouw  below  Darabin,  Mount  Asban.     Sec  Ludolphus.    Abyssinia, 

Van  Kcul<?n  vrrites, — hier  Is  water  van  kuylen,  book  i.  c.  4.  book  iii.  c.  4.  And  Bruce  passim. 

in  pits  or  tank«.  May  not  the  primary  meaning  of  Dahr  be 

*^  Twenty -eight  and  twenty-five  miles.  beadi  like  our  British  Pen  f  and  thence  Rab. 

"'^  The  Sheihs*  country,     Abu  and  Sheck  art  dahr,    Choob-dahr^   Ser*dahr,   bead  or  chief 

equivalent  in  Abu-Schaib,  Schech-Schaib.  officers  respec^vely  I  ^ 

^  Dahr>  Daber,   and  Dabra,  signifies  a 
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From  Ap6stani  the  fleet  weighed  at  night,  and  proceeded   ^^^^'^^ 
twenty-five  miles  to  a  bay,  on  the  borders  of  which  were  seen      Cafi 
scattered  villages,  adorned  with  palm-trees,  and  others  yielding   January  9. 
fruits*'*  similar  to  those  of  Greece.     Here  Nearchus  anchored,     ^^  foo! 
under  the  projection  of  a  cape  which  rose  to  a  considerable  " 

height.  The  cape  is  manifestly  Nabon,  and  the  bay  is  formed 
by  the  mouth  of  the  river  which  bears  the  same  title.  The  point 
of  this  cape*"  is  very  remarkable,  being  flat  table  land,  which 
extends  a  considerable  way,  and  then  breaks  off  to  a  sharp 
sloping  point,  wliich  makes  the  table  land  appear  lower  than  it 
is ;  the  river  which  comes  in  here  runs  parallel  with  the  coast, 
and  is  at  present  the  residence  of  an  Arab  Sheik,  who  is  master 
of  a  few  small  vessels,  which  he  employs  in  piracy.  Thevenot  *■* 
mentions  it  as  a  place  still  abounding  in  palm-trees,  with  a  vil- 
lage on  a  low  bank  of  the  river ;  and  the  high  land  commencing 
near  the  cape  extends  far  inland.  The  term  used  by  Arrian 
expresses  the  anchorage  of  the  fleet  under  cover  of  the  table 
land  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  ;  whichj  with  the  circum- 
stances of  a  bay,  villages,  and  fruit-trees  *'^  makes  the  cor- 
respondence exact.  It  has  been  observed  already,  that  here  is 
the  Bdgrada  of  Ptolemy,  which  he  places  in  latitude  21**  54', 
and  the  head  of  it  in  35"*  15',  but  by  its  course  at  the  cape  it 

"^  uK^^^va,      Salmasias  says^    only    nott,  extent  of  the  moantains.     Ives  notices  the 

almonds,  and  such  as  have  a  shell  without  and  same  circumstance,  p.  205.     Here  Providence 

fruit  within,  p.  108,  et  seq.     But  see  Thco-  seems  to  have  allotted  a  spot  of  ground  amidst 

phrastus  :  oufxvtXy;  xa2  raXXa  ix^i^vmf  ibid.  inhospitable   rocks    and  deserts,    capable   of 

*"  Lieutenant  M*Cluer,   p.  21.      Liente-  affording  the  kind  produccion  of  vegetables, 

nant  Cant,  p.  22.     In  Mr.  Dairy mple's  Col-  &c.  &c,     Ives,  p.  205.    In  the  river,  a  ship 

lection.  of  nine  hundred  tons  may  ride.     The  Porta- 

*"  D'AnviUe  ;  but  I  have  not  found  the  gucse  had  once  a  settlement  here.     Ibid, 
passage  in  Thevenot.  Shaw  says,  Nabon  or  Bagrada  signiBes  a 

"J  Mr.  Jones  mentiout  the  Nabon  as  a  pondi  but  I  cannot  recoter  the  passage, 
large  river  j  and  such  it  ought  to,  be  from  the 
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-  ought  to  incline  in  the  contrary  direction,  though  I  can  find  no 
information  either  in  traveller*  or  voyagers  to  give  its  tendency 
correctly.  That  the  coast  is  little  frequented  appears  by  the  dis- 
cordance of  the  charts,  and  the  routes  inland  tend  to  Bendereek, 
Lar,  or  Gomeroon,  either  on  the  east  or  west,  with  little  attrac- 
tion even  for  merchants  either  to  Nachelo  *'*  or  Nabon.  The 
latitude  of  Nabon  is  fixed  by  Dalrymple  for  27^  27'  26^ 
Upon  departing  from  Nabon,  the  fleet  proceeded  upwards  of 

January  lo.  thirty-scven  miles  to  G6gana,  a  distance  which  answers  within 
or*^oi?     a  mile  to  the  position  of  the  modem  Konkdn  or  Congoon,  re- 

Day  aUowcd.  marked  by  M^Cluer  for  a  high  ground  over  it  called  Bam-hill 
from  its  appearance,  and  as  being  the  northernmost  town  in  the 
bay  •"*,  which  curves  to  Verdistan.  Between  Nabon  and  Kon- 
kftn  lie  Asselo  aud  Talirie  ;  whence,  he  says,  this  bay  runs  deep 
up  to  Konkdin.  The  whole  of  this  day's  course  is  sheltered  from 
the  north-west  blasts  by  the  projection  of  Cape  Verdistan,  and 
the  foul  ground  in  its  neighbourhood.  Tliis  ground  is  noticed 
by  the  journal,  as  lying  round  the  anchorage  in  a  circle,  and 
discovering  itself  with  a  dangerous  appearance  at  low  water. 
Gdgana  is  described  as  a  place  inhabited  upon  the  side  of  a 
winter  torrent  called  A'reon,  in  the  mouth  of  which  the  fleet 
anchored  with  great  difficulty,  both  on  account  of  the  narrow-- 
ness  of  the  entrance,  and  the  dangerous  shoals^  which  almost 
preclude  an  approach  to  it.  This  torrent  does  not  appear  in 
any  chart  or  map,  except  d'Anville's,  in  which  it  is  doubtless 
placed  from  the  authority  of  the  journal,  and  probably  exists  in 
reality,   though,   from  the  little   knowledge   we  have  of  this 

"^  Pietro  della  ValU  mcfitions  some  Arme-    falls  into  tbe  ancient  road  to  SirafT.     Nub. 
nians  who  intended  to  land  at  Nachelo  in  order    Geo.  p.  12^. 
to  go  to  Shiraz.   VoL  viii.  p.  20,    This  route        ?»*  Astobj  Taurie^  M'Quer,  p.  22. 
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tract***,  or  the  insignificance  of  the  stream,  it  has  not  drawn 
the  attention  of  our  Enghsh  navigators.  It  is  some  satisfac- 
tion, however,  to  find  a  name  resembling  KonkCkn  so  nearly 
as  Gogana ;  and  as  Niebuhr  makes  it  the  residence  of  an  Arab 
Sheik,  it  is  perhaps  of  more  estimation  with  the  natives  than  with 
those  who  frequent  the  gulph,  aod  whose  only  object  is  commerce. 

The  course  of  the  following  day  was  fifty  miles  to  the  Sitakus,    sttak^m 
which  it  would  be  well  if  the  loumal  had  increased  considerablr^   ^  Rive*. 

•^  •'^    January  11. 

for  the  coast  itself  measures  that  distance,  without  allowing  for     Day  u. 


or  I02, 


the  circle  that  must  be  taken  round  the  shoal  oflf  Cape  Verdistan,  Day  aiiowi 
It  is  not  probable  that  an  English  vessel  should  ever  determine  ~~^ 
whether  there  is  a  passage  within  the  breakers ;  but  within,  un- 
doubtedly, Nearchus  must  have  sailed,  to  make  the  stadia  con- 
sistent :  and  though  M^Cluer  makes  an  anchorage  almost  in  the 
centre  of  them,  a  passage  close  to  shore  must  be  dubious,  unless 
it  could  be  proved  that  it  is  still  practicable  for  native  vessels. 
There  is  an  island  called  Mongella,  lying. to  the  eastward  of 
Verdistan,  only  three  miles  from  the  main,  within  which  if  there 
be  a  passage,  it  must  have  been  seen  by  the  fleet :  but  that  it  is 
passed  in  silence,  or  the  cape  itself,  is  no  proof  that  Nearchus 
stood  out  to  sea ;  for  omissions  of  this  sort  are  frequent.  It  is 
only  meant  to  argue,  that  if  there  is  a  passage  within "'  the 
shoal,  the  measure  of  Arrian  is  correct ;  if  there  is  no  passage, 
it  is  the  first  on  this  coast  which  has  been  deficient.  Mongella 
is   the  Palmeira*'*  of  the  Portuguese,    the   Om-en-chdle  "Vof 

»••  «  A  vc9»t\  must  be  cautious  of  atandlng  <«  vessel."    M'Cluer,  p.  z^. 
♦<  up  too  far  in  this  bay."    M*Cluer,  p.  22.         "•  So  named  possibly  from  finding  the  pal- 

See  Niebahr  also,  who  says  it  is  the  most  dan-  meira  or  toddy  palm  tree  on  it. 
gerous  part  of  the  gulph.  ^'^  Rather  an   island.      Om-enMrhaky    an* 

S17  «  From  MongelUi  northward  to  the  bay,  sweriog  to  an  Om-cB-obale  on  the  continent. 

<<  in  by  Kenn,  I  neyer  have  exanuncd  in  any  Nieb.  voL  ii«  ^.  i68.  French  edit. 
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Niebuhr,  though  he  marks  no  island,  and  his  Ras-^l-chAn,  or 
Cape  Ch^n,  is  the  Kenn  of  our  English  charts,  the  Kaneh-Sitan 
of  d'Anville,  remarkable  for  the  hummocks  over  it,  wliich  form 
a  landmark  to' vessels  upon  their  approath  to  Verdistan :  here  is 
the  anchorage  of  the  journal  at  the  Sitakus,  a  stream  whick 
d'Anville  calls  Sita-Reghian  ;  and  I  shall  conclude  my  observa- 
tions on.  the  course  with  noticing,  that  as  the  tide  rises"**  ten 
feet  here,  it  is  possible  that  Nearchus  found  his  way  through  the 
breakers*",  shoals,  and  oozy  channels,  he  so  graphically  de- 
scribes :  such,  he  says,' was  the  nature  of  the  coast,  and  such  it 
appears  in  the  charts  at  the  distance  of  two  thousand  years :  but 
if  the  approach  to  this  station  was  difficult,  the  anchorage  was 
indifferent ;  the  fleet,  however,  wanted  repair,  the  vessels  wefe 
coi^sequently  drawn  on  shore,  and  the  time  employed  in  refit- 
ting and  careening  was  no  less  than  one-and-twenty  days ;  dur- 
ing which  interval,  they  received  a  large  supply  of  com,  sent 
down  by  the  command  of  Alexander.  From  this  circumstance 
we  may  conclude,  that  the  detachment  under  Heph^stion  was 
in  the  neighbourhood ;  and,  (as  I  collect  from  Alfragani  ^\ 
Golius,  d'Anville,  and  Otter"*,)  at  Giouar,  or  Firou^abad,  an 
inland  city,  the  capital  of  the  district  Ardeshir,  celebrated  for 
its  gardens,  vineyards,  and  roses,  as  pre-eminent  in  Persia  as 
those  of  l^^stum  in  Italy.  I  fix  upon  this  place,  because  I 
leara  from  Otter,  that  the  river  of  Giouar  receives  a  stream 
called  Sita  Rhegian***,    which  may  be  interpreted  the  sandy 

"•  M'Clucr.  city.     Goor  signiBet  a  8q)ulchrc. 

"'  Pi^X*^  fhoah  ;    ^x^cm,  broken  water;         "*  Otter,  vol.  i.  p.  191.     I  found  thittc- 

Tifoiytaf  thoaU  with  ooze  or  mud.  count  by  accident  in  Otter,  strangely  placed 

*"  GoL  ad  Alfragan,  p.  1 14.     Founded  by  in  a  route  from  Hamadan  to  Ispahan. 
Ardexir,  son  of  Babcc,  son  of  Sasun.    An  El-        >h  Raiguian.     Otter, 
burx,  or  firc-tower  of  the  Parsees,  was  in  this 
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Sita,  and,  with  a  final  aspirate,  becomes  Sitahh,  or  the  Sitahk 
of  Ncaipchus.  The  Eastern  writers  mention,  that  Alexander 
took  this  city  by  inundating  it  with  the  waters  of  the  river. 
This  could  not  happen,  for  Alexander  himself  was  on  the  other 
side  of  the  mountains ;  but  his  army  under  Heph^stion  might 
have  taken  it  by  this  method ;  and  the  permanence  of  the  tra* 
dition  affords  some  sort  of  proof,  that  Heph^stion  was  at  this 
city,  as  I  have  stated.  The  roads  which  bi'anch  out  from  this  • 
centre  evidently  mark  it  as  a  capital ;  and  when  we  reflect  that 
SirafF  and  Keish  were  formerly  the  Gomeroon  and  Ormus  of 
the  gulph,  we  see  the  necessity  of  the  communications  extending 
from  this  centre  to  the  coast  at  Siraff,  and  inland  to  Shiraz  ;  to 
Lar  on  the  east,  and  to  Reghian  on  the  north-west ;  in  this  latter 
line  it  is  evident  that  Heph^stion,  with  his  division  of  the  army, 
was  moving.  We  have  before  attended  him  across  the  mountains 
from  Giroft  to  Lar,  and  we  have  here  a  route  from  Lar  through 
Giouar"^  and  Kazeron  to  Ragian  on  the  river  Tab  or  Endian, 
which  is  the  boundary  between  Persis  and  Susiana.  In  Susiana 
Heph^stion  rejoined  the  main  army  under  Alexander,  who 
seems  to  have  moved  by  the  route  of  Velaz-Gherd,  the  western 
Phoreg,  Pasagardas  and  Persepolis,  till  he  fell  into  the  road 
by  which  Timur  came  from  Susiana  to  Shiraz,  and  trod  this 
ground  in  a  contrary  direction,  till  he  reacl^^d  Susa,  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  province.  These  marches  of  the  two  divisions  will 
be  farther  considered  hereafter  upon  the  arrival  of  the  fleet  at 
Susa ;  at  present  they  are  only  noticed,  in  order  to  connect  the 
motions  ot  the  fleet  and  army,  upon  occasion  of  the  supply  re- 

"5  In  the  route  of  Al-Edrisi,  from  Shiraz     Giouar,  though  Lar  is  on  the  left,  and  net 
to  Siraff,  we  discover  the  road  from  Lar  to     mentioned.     See  infra. 
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ceivcd  At  Sitakus.  The  time  which  the  fieet  contintied  here  i» 
longer  than  ftny  interval  hitherto  employed  upon  the  refitting  of 
the  vessels ;  arid  tre  ought  for  this  reason  to  suppose  that  they 
Waited  fbr  the  approach  of  the  army,  or  the  collection  of  the 
supply.  Tlie  reason  of  this  must  evidently  be,  that  the  distance 
from  Giroft  to  Giouar  is  upwards  of  three  hundred  miles,  a 
march  which,  in  this  climate,  could  hardly  require  less  than  four 
or  Ave  and  twenty  days,  even  if  Hephdstion  moved  on  the  same 
dAy  with  Nearchus ;  eleven  **  day»  navigation,  therefore,  and 
twenty-one  days  in  port,  give  a  period  almost  necessary  for  the 
service  required ;  and  this  allowance  combines  the  motion  of  the 
fleet  and  army  in  a  manner  correspondent  to  reason,  and  not 
contradictory  to  the  history  of  the  transactions. 

Cape  Verdistan  •*%  with  its  shoal  tending  out  to  Kenn,  is  one 
of  the  most  prominent  features  in  the  gulph ;  English  vessels^ 
lioWever,  which  are  geneifally  bound  to  Busheer,  or  Basra,  hav- 
ing no  other  business  but  to  avoid  ***  it,  we  have  no  right  to  ex- 
pect any  immediate  account  of  the  coast  itself  at  this  point : 
but  the  anchorage  at  Sitakus,  d'Anville  has  elucidated  **•  with 
particular  attention ;  Kaneh  Sitan,  he  informs  us,  signifies  the 
habitation  of  Satan ;  and  the  river  Sita-Reghian '^  lias,  evidently 
an  allusion  to  the  same  prince  of  darkness ;  an  extraordinary  in- 
stance of  his  early  influence  in  this  country,  and  the  duration  of 
his  empire.  Whether  Nearchus  found  the  territory  of  Satan  an 
agreeable  residence  for  one-and-twenty  days,  I  pretend  not  to 

»**  Twelve  days  induBire.  ***  Lieutenant  Cant  gi^cs  a  bay  here,  and 

^  Bardestan,    Bardestrand,    Van  Keulen,  HarYey»  a  river.    Claud  Russell^t  chart  calla 

Babestan»  D'Apres,  i/45-    Burdistan,  Cap-  the  river  Jareu. 

per ;  who  calls  it  a  mountain.  '^'^  llie  Sitiagogut  of  Pliny,  p.  136.  lib.  vL 

*^  See  M'Guer,  p.  24,  25.    All  hit  direc*  22.  deserves  no  notice ;  he  says  it  is  navigable 

tions  are  how  to  avoid  it  Mth  safety.  up  to  Pasagarda. 
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determine ;  but,  from  the  good-will  I  bear  him,  I  regret  to  find 
him  in  a  place  with  a  name  of  such  ill  omen.  Reghian  is  not 
quite  perspicuous,  as  tliere  is  another  Reghian  on  the  Tab  or 
Endian,  and  a  Bender-Regh,  which  is  the  Rh6gonis  of  Arrian. 
It  is  probable  that  the  etymology  of  the  word,  which  signifies 
sand,  will  explain  all  three ;  but  I  have  looked  in  vain  for  tootg 
Reghians  than  one  in  the  Nubian  Geographer.  The  Giouar  of 
that  author  on  this  river  *^"  throws  great  light  on  tlie  march  of 
Heph^stion,  and  the  supply  received  by  the  fleet,  because  tlie 
measures  taken  from  Shiraz,  Kazeron,  Sirafl^,  and  Reghian  on 
the  Tab,  all  correspond  with  some  degree  of  correctness,  and 
the  use  Mr.  d'Anville  has  made  of  these  in  his  first  map  of  Asia 
bears  the  highest  testimony  to  his  judgment  and  penetration. 
It  is  upon  this  occasion  that  he  introduces  his  remarks  upon  the 
rivers  of  Persis,  demonstrating  that  none  of  them  beyond  the 
mountains  ever  find  their  way  to  the  sea;  and  shewing  that 
those  which  have  occurred  in  Arrian  bear  the  characteristic  mark 
of  torrents,  as  he  describes  them,  never  rising  beyond  the  great 
range,  and  fed  only  by  the  rains  which  fell  there  too  periodically 
to  support  a  perennial  stream.  When  we  see  the  face  of  nature 
painted  so  justly,  who  shall  assert  that  the  journal  before  us  is 
the  production  of  a  Greek  sophist  in  his  closet  ?  One  circum- 
stance  only  surprises  me  in  d'Anville,  which  is,  that  he  should 
mistake  the  Bagrada  of  Ptolemy ;  for  as  he  has  himself  placed 
the  Taok6  of  that  author,  with  great  apparent  propriety,  at 
Gennaba,  and  his  Cherson^sus  at  Busheer,  or  Bender-Rischer, 
his  Bris6ana  ought  to  be  the  river  at  Kierazin,  to  which  it  bears 
a  relation,  however  corrupted  ;  his  Ausinza  ***  naturally  becomes 

^  Al  Edrissi  does  sot  me&tioa  the  river.  *^*  Written  Staugiiida  by  Manciao^  p«  m. 
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February  i. 
Day  32, 
or  I2J. 


Ausizan,  or  Verdi-stan,  and  B^grada  of  course  is  the  next 
river*"  at  Cape  Nabon.  In  tracing  Ptolemy's  catalogue  thus 
from  Cape  Jasques  to  the  termination  of  Persis,  I  persuade  my- 
self that  I  not  only  add  perspicuity  to  this  immediate  work,  but 
perform  a  service  useful  to  geogi'aphy,  and  acceptable  to  every 
lover  of  the  science. 

An  interval  of  one-and-twenty  days  passed  at  SItakus,  brings 
our  account  to  the  first  of  Februarj^,  and  on  this  day  I  fix  the 
departure  of  the  fleet  for  Ili6ratis.  The  course  is  nearly  forty- 
seven  miles,  which  terminates  at  the  Gilla  or  Halilah*^  of 
M'Cluer,  with  xi  suflScient  degree  of  correctness,  and  where 
d'Anville  finds  the  Kierazin  *'*  of  the  Turkish  Geographer.  The 
fleet  anchored  in  the  mouth  of  a  canal  called  Hcratemis,  cut 
from  a  larger  river  at  no  great  distance,  which  is  doubtless  the 
stream  tirat  comes  from  Kazeron*^;  and  Kazeron  as  undoubt* 
edly  is  the  root  of  all  the  corruptions  which  appear  under  the 
form  of  Kierazin,  Hieratis,  and  the  Zezarine  of  the  English 
charts.  The  stream  **'  itself,  iu  its  source  at  least,  is  called 
Sekan  by  Ebn  Haukal;  it  was  passed  by  Thevcnot*^,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Karzerum*^  (as  he  writes  it),  in  his  route  from 


***  There  18  no  other  between  Vcrdistan  and 
Nabon  but  the  tcrreiit  A'rcon,  too  minute  for 
all  our  charts  and  maps  to  notice. 

'^  Hahlcg  or  Helilcg  is  tht  Arabic  name 
of  Myrobalans,  a  sort  of  plumb  uaed  by  the 
Orientals  in  medicine.  Perhaps  the  plant 
which  produces  this  fruit  is  found  here.  See 
Salm.  i.pj. 

'J*  This  i»  the  only  mark  I  find  in  his  chart. 
Gilla  is  a  town*  Hahlah»  or  Halilat,  a  hill, 
which  serves  as  a  direction  for  entering  Busheer 
harbour.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  town 
marked  HaUla  in  Niebuhr. 

'»*  Stc  Koushcr  of  Thevcnot,  Niebuhr,  &c. 

4 


'^^  Kazeron  hat  an  additional  title,  the 
country  of  Sapor;  and  is  the  head  of  that 
division  of  Persis  called  Sabur^  or  Sapor,  by 
d'Anville.  Gol.  ad  Alfra^an,  p.  11^.  not. 
It  is  not,  however,  the  capital,  for  that  he 
calls  Sabura,  from  Sapor  or  Shabor. 

•^^  If  Thevcnot  obtained  this  name  from  his 
muleteers,  or  from  the  pevsants  of  the  coun* 
try,  they  meant  to  tell  him  as  the  name  of  the 
river,  Aiib-c  Gcnowce,  that  is  to  say,  the 
river  of  Genowee  ;  calling  it  go,  from  its  falU 
ing  into  the  sea  at  that  place.     Mr.  H.  Jones. 

'^  Thevcnot,  part  ii.  p.  149.  It  flows 
within  a -mile  and  a  half  of  the  town,  and 
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Schiraz  to  Bender-Regh.  The  variations  occurring  in  this  name 
flow  two  different  ways  from  the  same  source,  for  Kaseroon  ^, 
first  becomes  Kazerene,  Kezarene,  Ze/arene,  Brizoene  *^' ;  ^nd 
secondly,  Kerazene,  Kierazin,  Kierad-sin,  Hierat-sin,  Hierat-is, 
and  perhaps  Herdten-is,  or  Herdtemis :  but  I  do  not  maintain 
that  both  are  the  same,  for  Kazeroon  *^  is  upwards  of  fifty  *^ 
miles  inland,  and  the  Kierazin  of  the  Turkish  Geographer  is  on 
the  coast ;  but  I  suppose  both  to  be  connected  by  means  of  the 
district  or  the  river.  D'Anville  has  observed,  tliat  Kierazin  on 
the  coast  appears  not  in  the  modem  maps,  but  that  the  name 
exists  in  our  English  charts  under  the  form  of  Zezarine,  apphed 
to  an  islet  nearly  fifty  miles  out  at  sea.  This  is  true ;  but  at  the 
time  he  wrote,  neither  this  isle,  nor  another  called  Kenn,  were- 
laid  down  with  any  degree  of  correctness.  We  have  since  ob- 
tained their  position,  from  an  observation  of  Captain  Moore  - 
Kenn  ^  in  latitude  27''  54',  and  Zezarine  in  28''  8'.  Kenn  is  a 
round  bank  of  sand  scarcely  half  a  mile  in  length,  and  Zeza- 
rine*^* something  larger,  with  a  rock  in  the  middle;  both  are 

was  apparently  passed  by  a  bridge  about  six  Kiazirourr,  as  the  strict  OrientaT  .orthography 

miles  lower.       The   town   is  large,    but  ill  of  Kazenin.     This,  at  the  fame  time  it  proves 

built .                                                        ^  the  perpetual  transposition  of  syllables  (so  often^ 

The  present  city  of  Kaseroon  I  do  not  think  noticed),  as  of  Kiaziran  for  d*Anville's  Kic- 

can  boast  of  great  antiquity  i  but  to  the  south-  razin,  unites  it  with  Kezareen  and  Zczareen 

ward  and  westward  there  are  the  remain*  of  the  most  perfectly*    The  connexion,  therefore,  of 

ancient  and  magnificent  city  of  Sbahbour,  with  the  town^with.  the  river  and  the  shoal  is  esta- 

sculptures  in  relievo  on  the  mountains,  similar  blished. 

to  those  of  Perscpolis.     Mr.  H.  Jones.  *^  According  to  ray  journal  fTx>m  Bushiiv. 

May  not  this  be  the  Taoke  of  the  journal  ?  to  Schcrauze,  in  the  year  1786,  I  make  Kaze* 

•^  Written  Kazarun  by  Al-Edrisi,  p.  125.  roon  distant  from  Bushire  98  miles.     I  tra*^ 

**'  This  is,  I  conjecture,  the  relation  which-  veiled,  however,  the  same  road  several  times 

Ptolemy's  and  Marcian's  Brisoana  has  with  afterwards,  and  I  incline  to  think  the  distance 

Kezarene  ;^  but  it  is  mere  conjecture.  not  quite  90,     Mr.  H.  Jones. 

•^  After   making  this  conjecture,    I  was  ^  Dalrymple's  Collection,  p.  46. 

gratified  in  finding  a  demonstration  of  it  in  *^^  Keyn  and  Zazareen,  M*Cluer» 
Otter,  vol.  i.  p.  310.  where  he  writes  Kiaziran^ 
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sixteen  or  seventeen  leagues  from  the  coasts  Kenn  is  likewise 
called  the  Cock,  or  Persia,  and  Zezarine,  Arabia,  by  the  native 
pilots.  And  here  is  a  circumstance  worthy  of  remark,  which, 
though  it  escaped  the  notice  of  d'Anville,  speaks  highly  for  the 
penetration  manifested  in  his  reference ;  for  Zezarine,  the  isle, 
is  as  certainly  connected  with  a  Zezarine  on  the  main,  as  Kenn 
is  with  his  Kaneh-Sitan,  the  Kenn  of  our  English  charts.  There 
is  another  soUtary  isle  called  May,  upwards  of  sixty  leagues 
fi'om  the  coast,  in  latitude  ^d""  50',  which  I  mention,  in  order 
to  shew  the  perpetual  connexion  of  these  little  spots  with  the 
main ;  for  Al-Edrissi  fixes  a  Mai  in  the  road  from  Shiraz  to 
Siraff,  to  which  this  islet  is  nearly  opposite,  and  to  which  it  is 
probably  related.  I  expected  to  find  a  Kierazin  also  in  Al- 
Edrissi,  but  his  routes  are  always  the  journals  of  the  caravans, 
aud  we  seldom  have  any  delineation  of  the  coast. 

Arrian  has  no  particulars  of  Hieratis ;  but  that  it  was  on  an 

island  formed  by  a  channel  from  a  river  in  the  neighbourhood, 

and  that  an  island  of  this  sort,  resembling  the  delta  of  a  river, 

should  not  appear  in  our  English  charts  is  not  extraordinary, 

because  it  would  naturally  be  confounded  with  the  coast ;  but 

Mr.  d'Anville  places  an  island  here,  which  he  writes  Cousher, 

and  which  is  the  Coucher  of  Thevenot.     He  did  not  land  here  ; 

but  he  says  it  is  a  pretty  large  island,  arid  enables  us  to  form  a 

conjecture  of  its  distance  from  Busheer,  by  mentioning  that  he 

passed  that  port  between  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  morning, 

and  was  off  Coucher  at  half  an  hour  after  seven,     I  trace  an  ac- 

count  which  corresponds  with  this  in  Niebuhr,  who  upon  his 

arrival  at  Kormudsch,   in  his  route  from  Busheer  to  Schiraz, 

mentions  an  arm  that  runs  up  from  Busheer*^  into  the  interior 

•^  Niebuhr^  vol.  ii.  p.  8i. 
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of  the  country,  then  turns  itself  to  the  south,  and  falls  again 
into  the  gulph  lower  down  towards  the  east.  At  the  place 
where  this  stream  ought  to  fall  in,  his  map  presents  us  with 
Kh6re-Esscri  ^\  and  as  KhAre  signifies  a  channel,  or  division,  I 
have  little  doubt  but  this  is  the  Her^temis  of  Arrian,  and  that 
Khor-esser*^  is  the  Koucher  of  Thevenot*  It  is  true  that  Nie- 
buhr  is  not  accurate  in  1ms  account  of  the  arm  which  comes  *^ 
from  Busheer,  for  there  is  no  such  arm,  as  Mr.  Jones  assures 
me,  who  resided  at  Busheer  many  years ;  and  it  is  extraordinary 
that  Niebuhr  should  insert  this  arm  in  his  own  draft  *%  and  yet 
give  us  Captain  Simmons's  chart  *^',  in  which  no  river  larger  than 
a  brook  is  to  be  found.  As  Niebuhr  never  saw  this  Kh6re- 
Esseri,  tlierefore  all  that  w-e  can  collect  is,  that  he  gained  intelli- 
gence from  inquiry  among  the  natives,  that  the  circumstance  of 
a  river  inclosing  a  delta  between  two  of  its  mouths  existed,  and 
that  the  eastern  channel  was  caUed  Kh6re-Esseri.  This,  for 
want  of  furtlier  information,  he  was  obliged  to  lay  down  with 
uncertainty ;  but  that  some  stream,  attended  with  these  cir- 
cumstances, does  fall  into  the  gulph,  witliin  the  distance  of 
from  ten  to  twenty  miles  eastward  of  Busheer,  I  make  little 
doubt,  and  such  a  stream  will  answer  to  the  Ilieratis  and  Herd- 
temis  of  ArriarL  Mr.  Jones  is  acquainted  with  a  shallow  arm 
of  the  sea  running  inland  near  Ilalila :  and  though  he  doubts 
the  ciromi&tances  here  attributed  to  it,  it  is  not  inii>ossible  that 
this  ann  should  send  off  a  channel  to  the  eastward. 
'   From  Hieratis  the  fleet  proceeded  the  following  morning  to . 

**^  Probably  Kh6rc-EB8cri  means  Kborc-il-  perly  a  large  arm  vrhich  be  makes  fall  into 

Ziji^eer,  Little  Khore.     Mr.  H.  Jones.  Busbecr  Bay.     S^e  his  map. 

»♦'  Kb6re-E8seri  is  literally  tbc  channel  of  ***  Vol.  ii.  p.  97,     Amst.  edit. 

Esser,  and  Esser  doubtless  has  a  relative  sense.  •"  Vol.  ii.  p.  75. 

'^  I  use  his  own  term,  but  it  is  more  pro- 

3e 
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ME8AMBX.IA 

Town. 
Padargus. 
Padagrus 

River. 
February  2. 

I>ay  33' 
or  i24« 


Mw^roJpfiaj^  aad  2»neboce4  at  thi^  mot^th  of  tfce  torrefit  oiJlod 
P^s^rgqsk.  The  wb^le  place^  &9.y9  Aman,  ia  «^  pef^titfi^ula,  wkich 
points  oijt  Bttaheer  w  Abn-Scheer  most  coifrectljf;  and  h«^ 
ther^  is  no  dietaneo  g^vea^  a  ciTcumstarice  *^*  recurring  cx>nsta»tljr 
whenever  the  fleet  passes  a  cape,  and  anchws.  immediately  un-* 
cler  the  ijlielter  it  afFords.  I  slwuld  conclude,  therefore,  if 
d'Anville  does  not  stand  in  my  way>  that  Hi^atig  Avas  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  back  oC  this  cape  to  the  eastward  ;  thai* 
they  had  anchored  there  only  because  they  could  not  djouble  the 
cape  the  preceding  eveeing,  ai^i  had  sailed  into  port  as  sooa  as 
they  had  day-light.  Tliese  circumstances  do  not  greatly  dis* 
agree  with  the  situatioo  Thevenot  gives  to  Koucher,  and  coixtri?^ 
bute  to  relieve  the  obscurity  attendant  upon  this  part  of  the 
eoa$t« 

^^u^heer**'  varies  as  much  ia  its  orthography  as  any  place  *^ 


•••  See  anchoragea  after  passing  Mount 
Biruft,  Jafky  and  Tarsia. 

•**  I  beg  to  gi^c  you  the  following^  as  the 
best  account  my  recollection  affords  of  both 
tfu^se  placcB*  Bushire»  as  it  is  commonly 
caVed  by  the  Englbh,  is  Aboushabr  as  written 
by  the  Persians)  and  is  situated  on  a  point  of 
land  washed  by  an  inlet  of  the  sea.  A  wal]» 
by  which  the  town  is  fortiiied  on  the  land  side^ 
renders  the  figure  of  it  an  irregular  triangle. 
The  present  town  of  Bushirc  has  been  cnaitd 
within  these  thirty  years,  in  consequence  prin- 
cipally of  the  troubles  which  took  place  at 
Scherause  on  the  death  of  the  Vakeel  Kerim 
Khan»  and  of  the  mild,  equitable,  and  inde- 
pendent govemiaent  of  Scheik  Nassir.  The 
vessels  which  frequent  this  port,  provided  they 
are  not  abov<;  300  tons  burtlien,  may  anchor  in 
what  is  called  the  inner  roads,  though  even 
there  they  are  somewhat  exposed  to  the  north- 
west I  and  as  the  anchorage  ground  is  not  very 
capacji^usy  and  t^  bar  disagreeable,  I  have 


known  but  few  of  the  Company's  Biarine  offi- 
cers f^d  of  ruHMBg  into  the  inner .  noads. 
The  town  may  qonsist  of  from  300  to  350 
houses,  most  of  which  are  triily  miserable. 
The  water  ia  the  town  ia  very  brackish,  and 
consequently  the  better  sort  of  inhabitanta 
bring  the  water  they  use  from  the  Dutch  gar- 
dens, or  even  from  Bischen  The  towo^  when 
I  fii*8t  went  to  Bassora^  er^yed  a  great  com« 
merce  with  India,  and  indeed  during  the  lifb 
of  Scheik  Nisslr ;  but  since  the  deceaae  of  the 
old  Scheik,  and  the  accession  of  his  son  Scheik 
Nessr,  and  the-  extirpation  of  tlie  Zund  ^mily 
from  Scheraijze,  this  <;ominerce  has  giadually 
been  on  the  decay.  TIk  town  is  washed  on 
two  sides  of  it  by  tlie  sea ;  and  on  the  lanS 
side  a  sandy  desert  extends  about  \  or  |^  of  a 
mile.  Mr.  H.  JoneSi  who  waa  resident  several 
years  at  Busheer. 

'^  Reix^el  by  the  Portuguese^  who  bad  a 
fort  here*    Abbcsecr,  Van  Kcukn» 
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within  the  gulph^  for  it  is  written  BuBhire,  Bischehr,  Abbesee^ 
&c.  and  is  likewise  confounded  with  Rusheer  and  Rischer, 
which  26  a  fort  at  the  back  of  the  peninsula,  and  which  gives  it 
the  title  of  Bender-Rischer ;  but  last  of  all  comes  Niebuhr,  who 
writes  it  Abu-Shdhhr*",  with  Rischdhhr***  at  a  distance;  and 
thus,  probably  from  his  better  knowledge  of  the  language,  wA 
have  the  proper  *^  name  at  last. 

Whence  the  Mes4mbria  erf  Anian  is  deduced  does  not  im^ 
mediately  appear,  fm-  though  the  word  is  expressive  of  noon  ita 
Greek,  we  may  be  assiu-ed  its  origin  is  not  from  that  language^ 
Arrian  describes  it  as  a  Chersonefee,  and  Ptolemy  and  Matcian 
use  that  term  only  Avithout  the  addition  of  a  name ;  this  induces 
me  to  conjecture  that  both  merely  translated  the  native  tenii 
Mesambria*  Now  it  will  appear  hereafter  that  Mefeen  signifiei 
an  island,  and  is  applied  as  such  to  a  Mes^ne  on  the  Schat-el-. 
Arab,  to  another  in  Mesopotamia,  and  to  a  Mupan  in  the  Sinus 
Mesanius  of  Ptolemy.  This  word,  therefore,  with  tlie  addition 
of  Ber***,  a  continent  **\  which  we  obtain  from  Montfaucon 
produces  Mesen-ber-ia,  corresponding  literally  with  the  Greek 
term  Cherso-nese  *^.  I  give  this  only  as  a  conjecture,  though 
the  circumstances  of  the  place  persuade  me  that  it  is  something 
more ;  and,  in  support  of  this  opinion,  I  refer  to  Captain  Sim- 

*"  Or  Abu-Schxhhn  are  built  from  the  materials  of  the  old  town. 

•**  Rushire,  or  Roo-il-Shahr^  Cape  Shahr,  Mr.  H.  Jones, 
delated  to  Abu-Shahr,  is  a  place  of  great  re-         '"  6tter    writes    it    Bender- Ebouchehre 

puted  antiquity,    distant    from    the    present  torn.  ii.  p.  134. 

Bushire  about  six  or  seven  miles.    The  present.        •**  Bar  or  Ber  is  eoaity  and  usually  a  low 

fort,  which  I  believe  wad  built  by  the  Portu-  coast  below  the  mounuins.     Nicbuhr,  vol.  ii. 

gUcse,  stands  on  an  eminence  Overlooking  the  p.  300. 
sea,  and  I  have  marked  on  the  map  with  a  dot        *^  See  tufra* 

and  an  R  the  site  of  it.     It  has  the  appearance        «*^  From  ;^*^j,  a  continent  /  n'c^  an  uland, 

of  having  been  formerly  a  place  of  consequetice ;  a  peninsula, 
and  the  present  little  huts  surrounding  the  fort 
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monss  plan*^'  of  Busheer,.  by  whose  assistance  I  can  carry 
Nearchus  to  his  moorings  io  the  port,  as- readily  as  if  I  were 
upon  the  spot ;  for  in  that  plan  there  is  a  place  marked  as  the 
watering  village,  within  a  mile  of  an  insignificant  stream  cor* 
responding  with  the  Padacgus  of  Arrian,  and  hi  the  interval  be» 
tween  these  two  points  I  suppose  the  fleet  to  anchor. 

Busheer  )ias  been  latterly  much  more  frequented  by  the  Eng^ 
lish  than  Gomeroon,,  or  any  port  in  the  gulph  except  Basra,  for 
they  had  a  factory  here  as  late  as  the  year  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  sixty-five,  and  I  knpw  not  that  it  is  y^et  abandoned^ 
The  town  occupies  the  angle  at  the  cape»  with  a  fort  usually 
called  the  Old  Town,  and  sometimes  Rbchcr,  at  the  back  of 
the  cape,  near  five  miles  distance.  The  cape  is  johied  to  the 
main  by  a  neck,  the  narrowest  part  of  which  is  at  the  torrent 
Padargus,  forming  the  Chersonese  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  and 
Arrian ;  but  Niebuhr  ***  obseiTcs,  that  the  country  is  sometimes 
overflowed,  so  that  the  town  is  situated  alternately  on  the  con- 
tinent and  on  an  island  ^^ ;  but  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that 
out  of  three  wi4:nesses  who  have  been  on  the  spot,  two***  should 
assert  that  the  town  ***  is  walled,  as  it  appears  in  Captain  Sinir- 
menses  drawing  ;  and  a  third,. M'Chier,  should  maintain,  that  there 
are  not  the  least  marks  of  defence  about  the  place;  It  ought 
not  to  be  omitted  that  the  gardens  or  plantations  which  deco-. 
rate  Captain  Simmons^s  chart  are  noticed  by  Arrian  "^  in  a 

pointed  manner,  as  if  the  goodness  of  the  soil  had  produced  the 

I 

*•■  Published  by  Mr.  Dalry^plc,  and  copied  **'  Tliis  questioQ  is  decided* b)^  the  testimony 

in  Niebuhr.     Voyage,  torn.  il.  of  Mr.  Jonei,  in  note  p.  394.  who  from  hit 

•^  Thcvenot  calla  it    an   igland,    Part  ii.  long  residence  there  could  not  be  misukcn. 

p.  1 72.  •**  w  avTw  xflToi  rt  woXAci,  xal  axfoi^uct  tvwrrW 

•**  Dalrymple't  Preface,  p.  xviii.  I^'irt,  p.  354. 

^  Captain  Simmons  and  Niebuhr. 
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same  cultivation  so  many  ages  ago,  as  cheers  the  country  in  the 
present  dechning  state  of  Persia.     This,  however,  is  denied  by 
M*Cluer,  who  calls  the  neck  a  sandy  desert,  and  never  culti^ 
vated,  which  is  a  second  instance  of  contradiction  in  two  eye- 
witnesses, and  respecting  the  same  place.     Mr.  Jones  also  con- 
firms the  testimony  of  M*Cluer,  and  contradicts  the  assertion  of 
Niebuhr,  where  he  mentions  that  the  neck  is  overflowed.    The 
country  as  far  as  Busheer  is  still  called  Kermesir  **'  by  Niebuhr^ 
that  is,  the  low  land,  though  we  see  in  the  drawings  here  the 
high  land  of  Halila,  as  we  do  at  several  other  points  along  the 
coast,*  at  Kenn,  Nabon,  Sec.    but  which  are  not  sufficient  to 
invalidate  the  title,    or  perhaps  worthy  to  compare  with  the 
grand  ***  ridge  which  runs  inland  in  a  line  with  the  coast*.    This 
district,  Niebuhr  infomis  us,  is  inhabited  by  Arabs,  not  of  the 
tribe  of  Beni-Houle,  which  prevails  from  Gomeroon  to  Konkun, 
but  by  two  clans  of  long  standing,  and  a  third  whicli  has  iur 
truded  itself  into,  the  government,  named  Matarisch,  the  head 
of  which  was  in  his  time  Sheik  Naser,  a  chief  who.  had  degraded, 
himself  by  marrying  a  Persian,  and  professing  himself  of  the 
sect  of  Ali.     He  possessed  a  large  territory  in  Kennesir  and  the 
island  Bahrein,  but  was  a  feudatory  of  Kerim  Khan,  the  master 
of  Shiraz,     The  harbour*^  is  commodious,  and  vessels •^'*  ride 


•*'  The  Gcrmcwcr  is  certainly  mvch  miMiB- 
derstood  by  Mr.  Niebuhr ;  for  this  term  ap* 
plies  not  only  to  the  level  tract  along  the  coast, 
but  to  upwapds  of  fourscore  mile&  iDland. 
Kazcroon,  at  Scherauzc,  was  reckoned  in  the 
Gcrmcsfcr.     Mr.  H.  Jones. 

•*•  Every  route  and  journal  bears  testimony 
to  the  course  of  this  ridge,  and  the  branches 
from  it.  Consult  Thevcnot,  Tavernicr, 
T*rancklin,.Cherefieddui,  and  Al^Edrissi,  Rat- 


al* Acb^,  summitatcm  montis«  p;  12 g. 

■•»  Niebuhr,    Eng.  edit.    vol.  ii.    p.   145;-. 
M'Cluer  does  not-  speak  so  well  of  ie. 

^  Mr.  M*Cluer'a  authority,  in  respect  to 
the  port  of  Bushire,  is  not  to  be  questtonecf. 
Vessels  of  a  small  and  yery  small  draught  oC* 
water  may  do  this ;  but  the  harbour  of  Bushire 
has  been  gradually  chocking  up  within  -my  rc»- 
membrance.    Mr.  H;  Jones* 
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diost  to  ihe  bouses,  "wluch  induced  Nadir  Shah  •^  to  have  a  fleet 
here  m  the  latter  end  of  his  reign,  i^hen  he  had  quarrelled  with 
the  Sheiks  on  this  side  of  the  gulph,  and  wanted  to  interfere 
with  those  of  Oman  and  Mascat  on  the  opposite  coast. 

The  mean  latitude  of  Busheer  is  given  by  Mr.  Dairy mple  at 
28^  38'  20%  which  perhaps  ought  to  be  read  28^  58'  20%  for 
M^Cluer  carries  it  above  29**  as  well  as  d'Anville,  and  d'Anville 
has  shewn  as  much  judgment  in  correcting  this  position  with 
bad  information  to  work  upon,  as  in  any  part  of  his  valuable 
memoir. 

-^ When  the  fleet  left  Mesdmbria  it  proceeded  only  twelve  miles 

Tow*n.      and  a  half  to  Taokfe,  for  which  I  do  not  allow  a  day,  nor  do  I 

^^^r"^*     think  one  due.    Neither  will  the  distance  to  Taok^  agree,  though 

February  3.  ^]^^  doublc  distance  of  twice  twelve  miles  and  a  half  to  Rho- 

Day  34. 

or  riS'  gonis,  or  Bender-Regh,  approaches  very  nearly  to  correctness ; 
for  the  bay  of  Busheer  is  fourteen  or  fifteen  miles  across  to  the 
northern  point  called  Rowhla  and  Rohilla  by  M'Cluer ;  and  the 
river  Granis,  for  which  he  allots  a  place,  is  not  five  miles  from 
Bender-Regh.  If,  however,  tl^  two  distances  agree,  though 
neither  of  them  singly  is  correct,  we  may  account  for  it  from  the 
circumstance  of  their  employment  in  the  former  part  of  their 
course,  which  was  the  examination  of  a  dead  whale,  that  seems 
apparently  to  have  floated  up  to  Rohilla  point,  and  to  have 
grounded  on  the  sands  in  its  neighbourhood.  Some  of  the 
people  approached  near  enough  to  measure  this  monster,  and 
reported  it  to  be  fifty  cubits  long,  with  a  hide*'*  a  cubit  in 
thickness,  beset  with  shell-fish,  barnacles  *",  and  sea-weeds,  and 

•'*  Sec  Otter,    vol.  ii.   and  J.   Hanway's        •'*  Jft^/xa  ^XiJwror.     Scaly,  in  common  ac^ 

Nadir  Shah  ;    but  he  bed  no  better  tucceu  ceptatioo,  but  I  have  not  dared  to  admit  it. 
against  the  Arabs  than  others  who  have  at-        *^*  Xora)»^    PatellsD  genus.    Limpets  per* 

tacked  them.  haps. 
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attended  hj  dolphins  laiger  than  are  ever  seen  m  the  Mediter* 
ranean.  As  this  k  the  second  appearance  of  the  tvhale*^^  in? 
these  seaBy  I  have  not  thought  myself  authorised  to  omit  the 
circumstance ;  but  as  tliis  animal  was  seen  dead^  and  in  a  state 
of  decay,  he  might  be  deemed  rather  an  inhabitant  of  the  oceanr 
driven  up  the  gulph  by  the  wind  or  currents.  The  condition  in 
which  he  was  found  I  leave  to  the  discussion  of  the  natural  his* 
torians,  or  those  acquainted  with  the  appearance  of  the  animal 
in  his  native  regions. 

The  mouth  of  the  river  at  which  the  fleet  first  anchored  is 
noticed  in  our  Enghsh  charts,  and  fixed  by  d'Anville  for  the 
Boschavir  *^S  down  the  borders  of  which  Thevenot  travelied  i» 
his  route  from  Shiraz  ta  Bender-Regh,  and  Boschavir  is  nothing 
more  than  another  coriiiption  of  Busheer  or  Abu-Schahr,  and 
designates  the  Busheer  river,  which  falls  into  the  north  of  the 
^ay,  close  to  Rohilla.  Taok6  answers  to  the  Tauag  of  the 
Nubian  Geographer,  who  places  it  not  upon  the  coast,  but,  as 
Arrian  ^^  does,  a  few  miles  up  the  /stream,  thirty-six  miles  from 
Kazeron,  and  the  same  distance  from  Gennaba,  on  the  river  *" 
of  that  name.  Ptolemy  has  a  Taok^,  which  is  farther  to  the 
north ;  and  Strabo  mentions  a  palace*^  of  the  kings  of  Persia 

•7*  That  whales  are  seen  in  the  gulph  thtrc  bay.     Mr.  Jones^ 
can  be  no  doubt  of,  for  one  of  the  Company's         *'^  Two   hundred  stadia,    almost    thirteeir 

cruizers  (the  Retenge,  I  think)  conning  up  ta  (ftilet. 

Bussora  many  years  ago,  in  crossing  the  bar  of        •"Called   Ab-Shirin   by   d'Anville.     The 

the  river,  saw  a  whale.     The  commanding  of-^  distance  corresponds  not  at  all.    Perhaps  more 

ticer  ordered  one  of  the  guns  loaded  with  a  shot  properly  Aub-e-Genowe,  the  river  of  Genowe 

to  be  fired  at  it  ;  and  somettoie  afterwards,  or  Gennoba* 

(four  or  five  d;iys,)  a  dead  whale  was  cast  oo         •»•  These  ruins,    though    I  have  rounded 

shore  at  Maghil,.   the  Compainr's   country-  Bang  nearer  than  consmon,   though  I   have 

house,  about  four  milet  above  Bussora.     Mr.  passed  Bang  twenty  times  in  my  life,  I  never 

H.  Jones.  either  saw  or  heard  of.     Mr.  H.  Jbitea.     But 

^7^  This  is  the  river  whieb  Niebuhr's  map  are  they  not  the  ruins  he  describcs^  in  hi8>«wtti 

brings  into  the  bay ;  but  no  river  falls  into  the  note. not  far  &om  Bufheer.?. 
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en  the  sea-coast  df  Persis,  by  the  name  of  Okh  *^^y  which  is 
either  a  corruption  ar  an  integral  part  of  Ta-okfe.  Thevenot*"*' 
describes  the  river  as  large,  broad,  and  deep,  and  adds,  that  it 
ftiUs  into  the  gulph  near  Bender-Regh  ;  but  that  its  mouth  is  to 
the  southward  of  that  town,  and  correspondent  to  the  Grariis  of 
Arrian^  appears  from  the  circumstance  of  Thevenot's  crossing  it 
to  the  right  for  the  last  time,  in  his  way  to  that  town,  after  hav- 
ing travelled  on  its  bank  at  intervals  for  some  daj's,  and  crossing 
it  repeatedly  in  the  higher  part  of  its  course :  in  winter,  he  says, 
k  is  not  fordable  ^\ 

ITiis  river  is  marked  with  great  precision  in  M'Cluer's  small 
chart  of  the  head  of  the  gulph,  with  a  place  called  Nuchlat  *"*  at 
its  entrance,  and  here,  allowing  for  the  error  of  half  the  course, 
there  can  be  no  mistake  in  fixing  the  Granis  of  Arrian.  The 
G ranis  is  the  same  stream  as  the  Boschavir  of  d'Anville  and 
Thevenot;  that  is,  it  is  the  river  that  comes  from  Grd,  and 
takes  its  name  from  that  place,  and  for  this  I  have  the  testi- 
mony of  Niebuhr  *■'.  "  On  the  second  of  March,''  he  says,  "  we 
"  passed  a  river  which  joins  several  others,  then  takes  its  course 
"  towards  GrS,  and  discharges  itself  into  the  Gulph  of  Persia, 
"  between  Abu-Schahr  and  Bender-Regh/'  This  is  the  river 
M*Cluer  marks  by  Nuchlat ;  it  is  the  only  one  between  Busheer 


^^  *ri  xflni  TT^  *'Oxuj'.  Lib.  XT.  p.  728, 
D'Anvillc. 

^  Part  ii.  p.  148.  Eng.  fdit. 

*•'  Colonel  Capper's  journal  mentions  a 
ruin  still  visible  from  the  sea,  inland  on  the 
DDOuntaint  of  Bang,  which  the  natives  say 
wtts  built  by  the  Greeks,  and  formerly  im- 
pregnable. Greeks  or  Persians  are  to  them 
alike,  and  it  is  possible  here  may  be  the  re- 
mains of  Taoke  seen  from  Bang,  which  is 
Ptolemy's  Taoke,   and  yet  approachable  by 


the  river,  agreeable  to  Arrian's  account. 
Capper,  232. 

••»  We  do  not  find  the  title  of  Bender  Bos- 
chavir, which  d'Anville  gives  to  this  road  in 
any  of  our  English  charts,  but  it  must  be 
Busheer. 

•^  Niebuhr,  vol.  ii.  p.  91,  Amst.  edit. 
This  passage  is  totally  inconsistent  with  his 
map,  where  he  brings  the  river  from  Gi-a  into 
the  bay  of  Busheer. 
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and  Bender-Regh,  and  it  can  be  no  other  than  the  Granis  of 
Anian.  So  far  as  concerns  the  mouth  of  this  stream  I  have  no 
hesitation,  but  a  great  difficfllty  arises  from  the  position  of  Gr^ 
and  Kazeron  ***  inland.  By  their  site,  the  river  ***  at  Kazeron 
ought  to  come  to  the  westward  of  Bushecr,  and  the  river  at  Gr4 
to  the  eastward,  but  I  carry  the  Kazeron  stream  to  Hi6ratis,  and 
that  of  Gr&  to  Taokfe  or  Nuchlat ;  and  this  I  am  persnaded  is 
their  course ;  but  I  dare  not  assert  it  in  opposition  to  d'Anville, 
Niebuhr,  and  other  evidence.  It  must,  therefore,  remain  a 
problem  in  geography  till  the  interior  of  the  country  is  better 
known,  for  I  can  find  no  route  that  crosses  these  several  streams 
at  right  angles ;  and,  till  that  shall  be  accomplished,  their  re- 
lative situation  cannot  be  determined. 

From  Taokfe,  the  fleet  seems  to  proceed  the  same  day  to  Rh6- 
gonis,  tlie  modern  Bender-Regh  *•*,  and  the  Bundereek  of  our  Febrwy'3! 
charts;  its  name  implies  the  Sandy  Port  or  Harbour,  for  such  or ^12/* 
it  is,  and  the  soil  about  it  is  all  sand.  Thevenot,  who  came 
down  from  Shiraz  to  embark  here  for  Basra,  informs  us,  that 
the  town  is  built  along  the  sea-side,  at  a  place  where  it  runs 
into  a  narrow  channel,  long  and  winding,  but  is  not  deep ;  and 
if  he  had  wished  to  describe  a  circumstance  in  conformity  with 
Arrian,  he  could  notliaye  succeeded  better,  for  here  the  journal 
indicates  a  winter  torrent  and  a  safe  road  ^\  which  in  our  charts 

^"^  In  flying  from  Shiraz  to  TosUr  Zein,  there  is  reason  to  doubt  its  precision  inland* 

Ehbeddin  went  by  the  route  of  Kazeron.  •^  Bender  Rigk«     Niebuhr. 

Cheref-eddin,  L  436.     But  this  will  not  prove  ^  The  road  is  formed  by  an  island*  and 

the  position*  as  he  probably  took  a  circuit  to  covers  a  narrow  winding  channel  as  Thevenpt 

the  east  to  avoid  Timour.  describes.    The  river  falls  in  as  near  as  pos- 

^  This  is  tme  only  if  Niebukr's  map  is  sible  to  the  south-west  angle  of  the  town, 

correct ;  for  d'Anville  places  Kazeron,  as  I  Thus  it  is  described  in  a  manuscript  draft  of 

do»  at  the  head  of  the  ftream  Hi^ratis.    Nie-  Lieutenant  Mascal's  in  Mr.  Dalrymple's  pos« 

bidir's  map  is  so  incorrect  on  the  coasts  that  session* 
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is  protected  by  an  island  in  the  form  of  a  shuttle.  On  this  head^ 
the  journal  is  silent.  It  is  remarkable  that  Thevcnot  should 
add,  that  it  is  a  day's  sail  from  Bender-Risher,  or  Busheer,  as  I 
liave  made  it ;  and  though  I  allow  that  four  hundred  stadia,  or 
twenty-five  miles,  is  a  short  day's  work,  yet  it  should  seem  that, 
as  }t  is  from  port  to  port,  the  natives  consider  it  as  such  in  the 
present  age,  as  well  as  in  the  time  of  Nearchus,  In  the  term 
Regh*'\  or  sandy,  we  discover  the  Rh6g-onis  of  Arrian,  and  a 
liver  called  Rh6g-omanis  by  Ptolemy,  which  d'Anville  supposes 
to  be  the  Ab-Shirin  of  Cheref-eddin,  a  stream  that  enters  the 
gulph  about  twenty  miles  to  the  north  of  Bender-Regh,  marked 
Gunowah  by  MCluer,  and  from  which  d'Anville  derives  a 
branch,  that  is  to  correspond  with  the  torrent  of  Arrian  at  this 
station.  On  what  authority  this  is  built  1  know  not,  and  the 
testimony  of  Thevenot  without  it  is  complete. 

Bender-Regh  was  apparently  the  port  of  communication  be- 
tween  Shiraz  and  Basra,  but  was  always  out  of  the  track  of  ships 
bound  up  the  gulph,  which  took  their  pilot  at  Busheer,  or  Ka- 
rack ;  besides  this,  there  has  been  another  reason  of  late  years 
for  their  not  frequenting  it,  for  it  was  subject  to  a  petty  tyrant 
Meqr**^  Mahenna*%  whose  hands  were  imbrued  in  the  blood  of 
a  father,  a  brother,  of  two  sisters,  and  of  his  own  children ;  and 
who  wantpd  nothing  but  extent  of  dominion  to  make  him  as 
great  a  murderer  as  Zengis  Khan  or  Nadir  Shah.  It  was  this 
Arab  who  took  Karack  from  the  Dutch  in  the  year  one  thousand 


^^  It  M  the  same  term  as  occurs  in  Bom*  the  singular  of  Omnti  a  titk  of  nobility  in  the 

ba-reek,  Bom-ba-regh^  Sable  detie  of  Pietro  courts  of  Dehli  and  Persia. 

dcllaValle;  and  this  name  is  usually  written  ^'^^  Niebuhr  says^    he  did  not  kill  his  &-» 

Sendereek>  like  Bombareek.  ther,  but  suffered  him  to  be  killed  in  his  pre«^ 

\^  Metr  is  an  abbreviation  o£  Emeeri  and  sence. 
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seven  hundred  and  sixty-five,  after  they  had  been  in  possession 
of  it  about  eleven  years  *''•  Tlie  Dutch  appear  never  to  have 
found  the  advantage  of  holding  this  island  equal  to  the  expence 
of  maintaining  it ;  or  else  we  may  well  suppose  it  would  have 
been  better  fortified  than  to  permit  such  a  chief  as  Meer  Ma- 
henna  to  wrest  it  from  them.  There  was,  indeed,  some  trade 
here,  and  some  confluence  of  the  natives  from  both  sides  of  the 
gulph  ;  for  they  are  willing  to  settle  wherever  they  can  find  pro- 
tection ;  but  the  reduced  condition  of  Persia,  and  the  perpetual 
fluctuation  of  authority  at  Basra,  must,  as  long  as  they  shall 
continue,  keep  the  commerce  of  the  gulph  in  a  precarious  state, 
and  prevent  the  rising  of  any  establishment,  either  here  or  on 
the  other  islands,  to  the  dignity  or  rank  of  Ormuz.  Karack  *^ 
is  the  larger  of  two  islands  which  lie  between  latitude  29"*  IC  and 
Sp""  22',  off*  the  headland  between  Busheer  and  Bender-Regh, 
abounding  in  fish  and  dates,  but  without  corn  *^^ ;  and  here  it 
has  long  been  the  practice  of  the  gulph  to  take  a  pilot  for  Basra. 
The  smaller  of  the  t^yo  is  named  Corgo  in  our  charts,  and 
Khoueri  *^  by  Niebuhr ;  at  the  north  end  is  the  watering  place, 
where  forty  Enghsh  were  cut  off*  by  Meer  Mahenna  in  the  year 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-eight.  They  were  how- 
ever enemies,  and  do  not  so  much  inflame  the  account  of  his 
cruelties,  as  his  domestic  tragedies.  Tyrant  as  he  was,  with  all 
this  blood  upon  his  head,  he  was  not  yet  thirty  years  old  in  the 
year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-five,  when  Niebuhr 
was  at  Karack ;  but  this  monster  was  afterwards  obhged  to  fly 

«"  Sec  the  detail  of  this  in  Niebuhr,  Frtndi        *"  M'Quer.     But  Thevcnot  says  it  pro- 

edition  of  Amsterdam,  p.  149.  voL  ii.  duces  corn. 

^  The  Charedsch  of  Niebuhr;  and  Cha-        ••♦  Khoueri  means  iUvhiom  or  distncif  the 

redsch  in  Foskat's  Vocabulary^   signifies  au  isle,  perfaapsi  separated  irom  Karak. 
dihors,  the  off  island. 
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from  Bender-Regh  to  Basra^  on  account  of  his  cruelties,  where 
his  head  was  cut  oft'  by  the,Mutasillini,  and  sent  to  Bag^at*^. 
Mr,  Dalryniple  has  pubUshed  a  plan  of  both  these  islands  from 
a  French  manuscript,  taken  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  eighty-seven. 

* .  From  Rh6gonis,  the  next  day's  course  was  twenty-five  miles 

RWcr!  to  Brizana,  a  winter  torrent,  where  it  was  difficult  to  find 
^Ds^*35,^  anchorage,  on  account  of  the  breakers,  shoals,  and  surf  upon 
^^^^^*  the  coast.  These,  however,  were  surmounted  upon  the  tide  of 
flood,  but  upon  the  ebb  the  vessels  were  all  left  dry.  If,  there- 
fore, we  should  be  curious  to  investigate  the  question  here, 
what  might  be  the  draft  of  a  Greek  pentec6nterus  *^,  or  vessel 
of  fifty  oars,  there  are  some  data  for  determining  it,  for  the 
flood  rises  in  the  upper  part  of  the  gulph  nine  or  ten  feet ;  and 
if  this  rise  carried  them  over  the  breakers,  we  can  hardly  allow 
the  largest  vessel  in  the  fleet  to  have  drawn  more  than  from 
six  *''  to  eight  feet  water. 

Nothing  can  be  more  uncertain  than  the  position  of  Brizana^ 
for  though  the  breakers  and  shoals  may  fix  it  when  we  attain  a 
better  knowledge  of  the  coast,  that  knowledge  may  for  some 
length  of  time  be  a  dubious  acquisition ;  for  this  part  of  the 
gulph  lies  out  of  the  track  of  European  vessels,  and  Bender 
Delem,  the  only  name  that  intervenes,  though  a  place  of  some 
trade  ^  to  the  natives,  is  not  likely  to  be  visited  by  g.ny  of  pur 

•**  Nicbuhr,  vol.  li.    Voyage.    French  edi-  racy  in  the  Palestrine  marble, 

tion  of  Amaterdam^  p.  i6i.  note;  probably  *  ^  They  eould  not  draw  more^  but  might 

about  1770.  draw  \t$s,  and  that  I  believe  is  the  truth. 

\             •^  How  the  oars  were  placed  in  the  tri-  ^  A  considerable  commerce  in  dates  and 

lemes^  &c.  of  the  ancients  is  a  point  much  grain  is  carried  on  between  DcFem  and  Basra, 

contested  ;  but  in  the  pentec6ntcrus  they  were  Mr.  H,  Jones..    Sec  also  M*Cluer*8  Memoir,, 

all  in  one  line,  twenty-five  on  a  side  :  the  re-  p.  Ji. 
prescDtatio»  of  wUch  is  preserved  with  accu* 
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countrymen,  nnless  some  one,  like  Mr.  Jones'^,  should  pass 
this  way  in  a  boat  or  vessel  from  Busheer  or  Bender-Regh  to 
Basra.  Brizana  resembles  the  Bris6ana  of  Ptolemy  in  torm, 
but  cannot  accord  with  it  in  position ;  for  his  Bri86ana  Ues  both 
in  his  catalogue  and  in  the  map,  as  well  as  by  its  latitude 
between  the  river  Nabon  and  Busheer,  which  he  calls  the  Cher* 
3onese ;  but  the  Brizana  of  Nearchus  is  evidently  above  Busheer 
and  Bender-Regh,  and  therefore  unless  the  Bris6ana  of  Ftolemy 
has  been  transposed  from  the  east  to  the  west  of  his  Chersonese,, 
which  is  an  error  sometimes  incurred  by  that  geographer,  Bri- 
zana has  no  affinity  to  it  except  in  name. 

A  circumstance  still  more  discouraging  is,  that  the  measureap 
are  neglected  in  the  journal ;  for  we  have  only  eight  hundred 
stadia  specified  from  Mesdmbria  to  Brizana,  and  none  from 
Brizana  to  the  A'rosis;  but  eight  hundred  stadia  are  short  of 
fifty  miles,  while  the  real  distance  from  Mes4mbria  to  the 
A'rosis,  with  the  winding  of  the  coast,,  is  above  an  hundred  and 
forty.  In  these  two  points  we  cannot  be  mistaken ;  and  there- 
fore, besides  the  omission  of  the  interval  betweea  Brizana  and 
the  A'rosis,  there  must  be  some  defect  in  the  journal,  for  which 
it  is  now  impossible  to  account. 

The  S6phath  of  Marcian,  the  S6phtha  of  PtoTemy,  is  aa 
island  that  may  represent  the  modem  Karack ;  and  to  this  I 
looked  for  a  solution  of  the  difficulty :  but  the  position  of  it  ii 
so  ill  defined,  that  I  could  determine  nothing,  unless  it  was  that 
it  is  really  Karack,  though  not  without  suspicion  that  the 
Ardkia  of  Ptolemy,  which  I  have  before  supposed,  with  d'An- 

*99  Mr.  Jones  made  this  passs^  several  tknes  along  sbore^  and  I  could  wish  he  had  men^ 
tioned  any  shoal  in  this  parL 
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ville,  to  be  UAra  or  Busheab,  may  possibly  be  Karack,  by  the 
addition  of  an  aspirate,  as  Harak,  Karak.  The  error  of  situa- 
tion^ is,no  obstacle  to  this  supposition,  but  I  give  it  as  a  mere 
conjecture. 

It  is  with  regret  that  I  leave  this  station  without  satisfaction 
to  myself  or  information  to  the  reader ;  but  as  Delem  is  the  only 
place  of  note  between  Bender-Regh  and  the  Arosis,  however  the 
position  or  measures  may  disagree,  nothing  better  occurs  to 
x>ffer  on  the  question :  and  it  is  at  least  some  consolation  to  re- 
flect, that  no  other  anchorage  within  the  gulph  has  been  passed, 
without  a  probable  assignment  of  its  actual  position  at  the  pre- 
sent hour. 

From  Brizana,  the  next  day's  course  is  to  the  A'rosis,  a  river 
River.  sufficiently  conspicuous,  as  being  the  boundary  between  Susiana 
Day  36,  and  Persis ;  a  privilege  it  maintains  in  modern  geography  as 
^^  "^*  ^ell  as  ancient ;  and  Arfian  adds,  that  it  was  the  largest  of  all 
the  rivers  which  Nearchus  had  yet  met  with  in  the  Gulph  of 
Persia.  It  is  called  the  Endian  in  our  modern  charts,  from  a 
town  at  no  great  distance  from  its  mouth ;  and  Ab-Argoiin  by 
Cheref-eddin ;  out  of  the  component  parts  of  which,  A'r-osis 
preserves  but  a  single  syllable,  arid  that  perhaps  not  legitimately, 
for  Ab-Argoiin  is  ^\  as  I  suspect,  Ab-Ragoun,  the  river  of  Ra- 
goun  or  Ragian,  a  town  of  considerable  importance  on  this 
stream,  between  thirty  and  thirty-five  miles  from  the  sea.  In 
its  lower  part  it  is  called  Tab  ***  by  the  Oriental  writers,  who  al- 

4^  Ptolemyf    p.   150.      X£f9cs    29^  Jo'.  faresetChurettancstqueurb^puIchra,  p.  123. 

*AXtf»v)p«r»  a  K»\  'ApoMci*,  29®  o'.  ***•  The  Tab  receives  several  rivers  out  of 

^  Araghian  approaches  to  Argoun.  D'An-  Khousistan.    Otter,    voU  ii.    p.  49.     Who 

fiUe.    OntheTab  theretsa  bridg«abow»shot  adds,    that    the   province  is  very  hot,    but 

J&om  the  towD.    Al-Edrisst.    Ragian  tenninat  abounds  in  dateSj  graio^  fruits^  uigar^  Sec. 
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ways  speak  of  it  as  a  stream  of  consequence,  and  Ab  in  this 
word  is  apparently  the  river,  pre-eminently  above  others  on  the 
coast.  Endian  is  a  village,  or  rather  a  knot  of  villages,  fifteen 
or  sixteen  miles  from  the  sea,  from  whence  this  stream  derives 
the  name  by  which  it  is  known  to  the  Europeans.  The  course 
and  nature  of  the  AVosis  ^*  will  be  considered  hereafter,  with 
the  other  rivers  of  Susiana,  when  we  come  to  treat  of  that  pro- 
vince ;  at  present  our  concern  is  with  the  coast,  and  as  no  dis- 
tance is  given  from  Brizana  to  the  A'rosis,  and  one  much  toa 
short  from  Rhdgonis  to  Brizana,  an  obscurity  must  rest  upon 
this  part  of  the  course,  till  we  are  enabled  to  elucidate  it  upon 
farther  information.  It  is  however  necessary,  as  we  are  arrived 
at  the  termination  of  the  province,  to  consider  the  total  of 
Arrian's  stadia,  and  examine  how  far  they  agree  with,  or  differ 
from,  the  actual  extent  of  the  coast.  The  numbers,  such  as  we 
have  them  in  the  journal,  stand  thus : 

^'  Ex  parte  meridionali  CIiDreatan  fluit  exonerant  sese  in  mare  prope  urbem  Mahruian^ 
amnis  Tab*  dividens  ipiam  Churestan  a  Faret^  'non  procul  ab  arce  M^bdL  Geog.  Nub. 
et  omnci  a({U8B  Churestan  in  uaum  confluentea    p.^  I23» 
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W^i 


From  the  Centre  of  Kataia,  or  Kbish. 


Aocient  Name. 

Modern  Name, 

To  Ila  or  Kaikandroe, 

Inderabia, 

Tomiiubnd'^, 

Schhwar» 

'I'rt  fYi<*  mdin  ^^ 

ToOchu8»^, 

DarabiDy 

To  Ap68tanit 

Asban.  Shevoo? 

To  a  bay, 

Nabon  Rtver, 

To  G6gaDat 
To  SCukus, 

Konk(b, 

Kenn, 

To  HiAatU, 

Kierazui» 

To  Mceimbrit^^, 

BushecTf 

To  Taoki, 

Nuchlat, 

To  Rhdgonis, 

Bcnder-Regfay 

ToBrfzana*^, 

Ddcm, 

To  the  A'roris'^, 

Eodiaoj 

Mitet 

Sudia 

MilctEnc. 

Sudia. 

Eoglifh. 

allmred. 

alknredT 

400 

^S 

— 

•— 

3»o 

20 

40 

ji 

— 

40 

»J 

450 

38 

400 

*5 

<5oo 

37i 

800 

50 

750 

46i 

— 

— 

400 

2i 

'200 

"t 

300 

400 

»5 

*- 

800 

50 

4240 

»<S4i 

1360 

97i 

1560 

5800 

— 

974 

3«»i 

Stadia  allowedt 
Total  of  8tadia» 
InCles  allowed. 
Total  of  milet. 


From  this  table  we  are  first  to  observe,  that  3621  miles  Eng- 
lish amount  to  5800  stadia  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  yet, 
with  the  allowance  made  from  the  measure  given  by  the  English 
t^harts,  I  am  not  enabled  to  bring  the  total  up  to  the  actual  ex« 
teiit  4)f  the  coast ;  for  the  mere  opening  of  the  compasses  gives 


'^  Diitance  by  ^  cSuut. 

^  From  the  point  of  Schitwar  (»x(fi)  to  the 
intern  side  of  the  Darabin. 

^  From  the  eaitcrn  tide  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Darabin  to  the  western. 

^  Allowed  from  the  ^  eastern  side  of 
Kousher,  but  dubious. 

^  If  BHzana  is  Delemi  this  day's  course 
is  too  short  by  ten  nulesy  compensating  for 
lialf  the  difference  o&  the  coast  of  Fersis^ 


1>etween  Arriaa  and  the  charts. 

*^  The  distance  allowed  is  taken  from  the 
charts  between  the  Endian  and  Delem^  and  it 
one  reasoti  for  supposing  Brizana  to  be  at  De« 
lem  {  for  if  it  is  to  be  referred  to  Gunowah, 
it  measures  eleven  hundred  stadia, — a  day's 
course  never  occurring  in  the  gulph»  or  in 
any  part  of  the  voyage  except  on  the  coast 
of  the  Icthu6phagi,  in  cases  of  extreme  dis- 
tress. 
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five  degrees  and  an  half,  equal  to  382  miles  English,  so  that 
there  is  still  a  deficiency  of  twenty  n^les,  without  allowing  for 
the  course  of  the  fleet.     The  total  of  Arrian  is  4400  stadia,  dis- 
agreeing, as  usual,  with  his  particulars ;  neither  can  his  omis- 
sions be  compensated  by  I60  stadik ;  for  the  omissions  taken 
from  the  chart,    and    reduced  into   stadia,   amount  to   1560. 
These  I  have  measured  carefully,  but  precision  is  unattainable ; 
and  though  some  advantages  may  be  taken  in  measuring  single 
intervals,  in  order  to  obtain  a  nearer  correspondence,  I  shall 
not  force  it  upon  the  total,  but  trust  to  the  indulgence  of  the 
reader ;  hoping  that  twenty  miles  upon  the  382  will  be  deemed 
u  minute  error,  in  comparison  of  those  we  usually  meet  with  in 
ancient  geography.     Strabo  '***  accords  with  Arrian,    or  at  the 
utmost  within  100  stiidia  ;  but  Pliny  makes  the  coast  550  miles, ' 
an  excess  which  causes  this  single  province  to  transcend '"  the 
measure  of  the  whole  gulph.     I  shall  do  a  pleasure  to  those  who 
have  not  seen  d'Anville's  Memoir,  in  producing  here  a  specimen 
of  that   geographer's   penetration.      '*  Doubtless,    (he  says*"*,) 
*'  Pliny  drew  from  the  same  source  aa  Arrian  and  Strabo,  for  he 
^'  read  4400  stadia,  and  then  converting  these  into  Roman  miles 
"  of  eight  stadia^  the  divisor  produced  exactly  550  miles,  as  it 
^'  stands  in  his  text'*"    If  Pliny  had  calculated  the  omissions, 
and  found  the  whole  amounting  to  5800  stadia,  as  I  have  proved 
they  do,  his  produce  mnst  have  been  725  miles ;  an  enormity 
«qual  to  his  measure  of  the  Indus. 

In  regard  to  the  rivers  of  this  province,  I  cannot  pronounce 

^'^  Straboy  p.  717.    There  is  an  error  m  dred  and  twenty-five  mtlefl.     According  to 

the  reading»1>ttt  it  seenu  to  indicate  four  thou-  d'Anville's  method,  he  must  have  read  nine 

sand  four  hundred  or  four  thousand  three  hun-  thousand  stadia,  equal  to  five  hundred  and 

>dred  stadia.  siKty-two  miles>  in  reality. 

^"  He  inakes  the  whole  gulph  eleven  hun-        •*•  Lib.  vi.  c.  25. 
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any  thing  certain  on  their  course  inland,  I  trust  to  every  tra-^ 
Veller  for  the  stream  he  passes  in  his  route,  but  there  are  great 
difficulties  in  giving  them  the  course  found  in  their  works,  and 
-which  they  most  usually  derive  from  the  information  of  the  na- 
tives. The  nature  of  the  country  will  naturally  produce  tem- 
porary torrents  from  every  valley  between  the  mountains ;  but 
how  these  are  afterwards  combined,  and  under  what  name  they 
reach  the  sea,  must  be  dubious,  till  travelling  shall  be  more  safes- 
and  frequent  than  it  is  at  present.  Of  the  Darabin  and  Nabon 
rivers  we  know  nothing  but  their  mouths.  The  Sitakus  seem» 
well  arranged  by  d'Anville,  as  the  stream  that  comes  from 
Giouar,  and  collects  all  the  torrents  in  the  district;  but  the 
Kierazin  is  subject  to  all  the  difficulties  which  have  been  already 
stated. 

The  Boshavir  or  Busheer  river  of  Tlievenot  is  elucidated  with 
great  attention  in  his  route,  but  it  falls  into  the  sea  just  to  the 
north  of  Busheer,  as  d'Anville  gives  it :  it  is  by  Thevenot's  ac- 
count no  ordinary  stream.  The  Ab-Chirin  of  d'Anville,  which 
he  brings  in  at  the  Guenowa  of  our  charts,  is  not,  as  far  as  I 
can  judge,  correct ;  it  seems  to  be  the  stream  of  Delem,  the 
Bri^ana  of  Arrian.  Of  the  A'rosis  more  hereafter.  Almost  all 
these  streams  Arrian  calls  Winter  **'  Torrents ;  and,  so  far  as 
they  all  rise  from  the  range  of  mountains  inland,  such  they  are :. 
but  the  rains  fall  in  this  range,  as  far  as  can  be  collected  from 
the  variety  of  materials  before  me,  in  April,  May,  and  the  early 
part  of  June ;  there  is  little  rain  in  the  Kermesir,  or  hot  country 
next  the  sea,  and  some  years  none  at  all.  These  circumstances^ 
seem  to  give  a  common  characteristic  to  all  these  rivers,  and  tcK 
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jqualify  them  with  the  name  of  Winter  Torrents,  though  their 
rise  is  in  spring,  and  consequently  Nearchus,  who  was  upon 
the  coast  in  February  before  the  rise -commences,  speaks  agreeably 
to  the  nature  of  the  country,  when  he  mentions  some  of  them  as 
too  low  and  shallow  to  float  even  a  Greek  vessel  in  that  season. 
Nearchus  has  preserved  likewise  most  admirably  the  general 
features  of  tlie  province,  which  he  divides  '**  into  three  parts ; 
that  division  which  lies  along  the  side  of  the  gulph,  he  says,  is 
sandy,  parched,  and  sterile"*,  bearing  little  else  but  palm-trees, 
which  corresponds  exactly  with  the  Kermesu''**,  and  the  ac- 
counts of  all  our  modern  travellers ;  but  as  you  advance  to  th© 
north  or  north-east,  and  pass  the  range  of  mountains,  you  find 
a  country  enjoying  an  excellent  temperature  of  air  and  pleasant 
seasons,  ^vhere  the  herbage  is  abundant,  and  the  meadows  well 
watered,  where  the  vine  flourishes,  and  every  kind  of  fruit  tree 
except  the  olive.  Here  the  kings  and  nobles  have  tlieir  parks  '*' 
and  gardens ;  the  streams  are  pure  and  limpid,  issuing  into  lakes 
which  are  stored  with  aquatic  ***  fowls,  of  all  the  different  species. 
Tlie  pasture  is  excellent  for  horses  and  domestic  cattle,  while 
the  woods  supply  an  ample  variety  both  for  the  support  of  mao 
end  for  the  chace.     Such  is  the  picture  *'•  set  before  us,  and  such 

^'*  The  same  division  k  made  bj  Strabo  and  bendgiaoy  is  one  of  the  four  Eastern  paradiaea. 

Dionysias  Pcricg.  D'AnviUe,  p.  176. 

^"  Strabo»  p.  yij.  **'  This  minute  circumstance,   noticed  bf 

3'«  This  tract  is  noticed  by  Pliny,  lib.  vi.  Anian,  is  mentioned  also  by  Le  finiyn. 
c.  29.  Hard,  under  the  name  of.  Syrtibolus,  *'*  Even  in  the  present  decline,  the  country 
which  HardouinexplainSiUfTKyarenosus  locus,  is  so  beautiful,  that  Francklin,  after  passing 
and  0u>Xo^  gleba.  See  note  97.  I  have  re«  the  last  ascent,  and  obtaining  a  view  of  this 
tained  Kermesir,  which  it  the  orthography  of  part  of  the  province,  bursts  out  into  a  vein  of 
Niebuhr ;  but  Mr.  Jones  writes  it  Ghermcseer,  poetry,  the  effect  of  his  sudden  transition  from 
which  I  conclude  is  more  correspondent  to  the  parched  level  of  Kcrmesir,  and  the  rude- 
Oriental  authority.  ness  of  the  mountains^ 

^7  Sheib  Bewan,  rivulet  Bewan,  near  Nou- 
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ever  was  this  cotintry  while  it  was  under  the  protection  of  a  re^^ 
gular  government.  The  lakes  alluded  to  are  doubtless  the  Lake 
Baktegian  and  a  smaller  one  near  Shiraz  ;  and  the  streams 
which  terminate  in  these,  and  never  find  their  way  to  the  sea; 
are  as  evidently  the  pure  and  brilfiant  waters  he  describes  with 
the  same  luxuriant  fancy  as  a  poet  of  Shiraz  ***  might  have  painted 
them  at  the  hgppiest  period  of  the  empire.  But  how  is  this 
picture  now  reversed !  War  and  tyranny  have  spread  desolation 
all  around :  It  is  not  the  destruction  of  Pers6polis  **'  we  lament 
over  in  surveying  the  ruins  of  Ghelminar,  or  Estakar,  while  we 
accuse  either  the  ebriety  or  insolence  of  a  conqueror ;  it  is  not 
the  tomb  of  Cyrus  at  Pasagardaj  plundered  and  overthrown  by 
an  avarice  natmral  to  soldiers  in  the  hour  of  victory,  or  natives 
in  despair;  but  it  is  the  fate  of  a  province  we  deplore,  which 
once  furnished  the  bravest  troops  of  Asia,  which  abounded  in 
every  gift  that  agriculture  and  industry  could  produce,  which 
rose  above  the  barbarism  of  the  East,  and  was  celebrated  for  its 
poets,  its  philosophers,  its  beauteous  ***  race  of  women,  its  men, 
as  comely  in  their  persons,  as  polite  ^'  and  elegant  in  their  man- 
ners ;  its  merchants  *^,  whp  trafficked  to  the  extremities  of  the 
East ;  and  its  superior  culture  of  the  vine  ^,  the  only  excellence 


^  Shiniz  it  famous  for  the  best  Persiaa 
poets. 

*"  AmaOy  p.  131,  says,  that  Alexander 
burnt  it  in  revenge  for  the  burning  of  the 
Greek  temples  r  but  it  is  hardly  a  better  cause 
for  turning  incendiary  than  the  suggestion  of  a 
courtesan.  Strabo  says  nothing  of  Thais,  but 
accords  with  Arrian,  p.  730. 

The  story  of  Thais  persuading  Alexander  to 
bum  PersepoUs  is  from  Clitarchus«  Athenseus. 
Lib.  xiii.   c.  v.     £d.  Schweig. 

*"  The  exquisite  beauty  of  Persians,  both 
mea  and  women,   19    noticed   by   Herbert, 


p.  135,  and  by  Ebn  Haukal,  p.  115'. 

•**  At  the  present  hour  I  cannot  find  that, 
in  comparison  with  other  Asiatics,  the  Persians 
have  declined  from  this  pre-eminence,  except 
that  they  are  accused  of  fraud  and  dissimula- 
tion :  two  vices,  the  natural  produce  of 
despotism,  and  polite  manners  in  a  state  of  de-^ 
cadence. 

*'♦  The  two  goldsmiths  of  Timour  wert 
natives  of  Shiraz.     Arabsia,  .tom.  iif.  p.  873. 

'''  Shiraz  wine  is  still  in  as  high  estimation 
throughout  the  East  as  it  appears  in  the  poetry 
of  Sadi.    I  once  tasted  it,  and  thought  it  rt<» 
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xvhich  despotism  has  not  annihilated.  A^  the  present  nioment, 
the  villages  have  ceased,  and  there  are  np  travellers  in  the  high- 
ways. Tlie  capital  is  in  the  possession  of  a  Kurd  '**,  a  robber 
both  by  birth  and  profession ;  and  of  the  distraction  consequent 
upon  the  death  of  Nadir  Shah  there  seems  to  be  no  end. 

There  is  still  a  third  division  of  Persis  towards  the  north,  com- 
prehending the  mountainous  country,  which  is  wild,  rugged,  and 
inhabited  by  barbarous  tribes,  where  the  air  is  cold,  and  the 
summits  covered  with  snow  ^\  The  barbarians  are  the  ancient 
Uxii,  or  modem  Asciacs ;  and  the  range  called  Louristan  di- 
vides Persis  from  the  ancient  Media*  Ispahan,  the  modern 
capital  of  the  empire,  is  just  to  the  north  of  this  chain,  and  not 
in  Persis.  These  mountains  extend  equally  on  the  north  o£ 
Susiana^,  and  send  down  those  streams  which  pass  through 
that  province  either  into  the  Tigris  or  the  Gulph  of  Persia ; 
while  the  more  eastern  part  ftimishes  the  torrents  which  water 
Persis,  and  all  sink  into  lakes,  or  are  exhausted  by  derivations- 
for  the  purposes  of  agriculture.  One  of  the  largest  of  these 
streams,  called  Bend-Emir  '*%  or  the  Noble  River,  falls  into  the 
lake  Backtegian  (the  Dirje  Nemch,*or  brackish  sea),  twelve 
leagues  from  Pers^polis,  and  four  or  five  from  Shiraz.  It  is  the 
Koros  or  Cyms  ^Kuros]  of  the  ancients  ^,  written  Kar  by  Ebn 

semblcd  Maddra»  bit  with  9  higber  fiavonir.  tyraany  of  his  successow  made  him  regretted. 

It  18  said  to  have  the  quality  of  keeping  its  **'  KvfTun  xal  Ma^l  Xirfixoi.  Strabo>  p.  729. 

qualities  in  hot  climates  like  that  wine.  EAi/juumm  ntd  Tla^purtuuwol,     P.  732. 

^^  Kerim  Khaor  ia  Niebuhr's  time,  in  the  *^  Strabo  has  sometimes  confounded  Susi« 

year  one  thousand  seve»  hundred  and  sixty-  ana  with  Persis,  a»p.  727;  but  he  distinguishes^ 

five.     Francklin  describes  Kerim  Khan  as  a  p*  728. 

benefactor  to  Persia,   and  in-  a  better  light  '*»  The  Araxes  of  Strabo,  p.  729 ;  but  he 

thaa  Niebuhr ;  but  Francklin  was  at  Shiraz  errs  strangely  about  the  course  of  it.    See 

in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  d'Anvillc*s  Memoir. 

cighty-Kven,  after  the  deathof  Kerim,  and  the  ^  Strabo,  p.  729. 
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Haukal^  And  Cqer-ab  [the  river  Ker  or  Kur]  by  Al  Edrissi* 
AiTian,  in  his  third  book,  has  unfortunately  confounded  Perse^ 
polis  "'  with  Pasagardae  ^^* ;  but  the  former  was  the  residence  of 
the  Persian  monarchs,  and  the  latter  apparently  tlieip  place  of 
burial.  It  is  near  sixty  miles  distant  from  Pers6polis,  in  the 
tract  called  Koilfe-Persis  [Persis  between  the  mountains]  by 
Strabo,  which  ought  to  produce  other  torrents  and  another"' 
lake  ***  for  their  reception,  by  the  nature  of  the  country ;  and 
such  we  find  there  are  in  the  account  of  tliis  province  by  Ebn 
HaukaL  This  town  is  supposed  still  to  exist  under  the  name  of 
Phasa,  or  Phasa-gerd,  which  Golius  interprets  the  city  of  the 
north-east,  because  it  is  cooled  by  the  refreshing  gales  from  that 
quarter,  which  is  ijnplied  in  Phasa. 


SUSIS,    OE    SUSIANA. 

To  delineate  the  province  ^nd  rivers  of  Susiana  is  a  task  of 
no  "*  ordinary  difficulty ;  for  though  we  have  ample  materials, 
both  historical  and  geographical,  they  are  all  either  ancient  or 
oriental :  no  modern  or  European  traveller  has  ventured  to  ex- 
plore this  dangerous  tract,  and  the  actual  state  of  the  interior  is  * 

^'  The  archives,  and  a  great  part  of  the  Koureh  of  Shapour,  and  a  third  also  in  the 

treasure,   were  kept  at  Persepohs.     Strabo^  same  distmt.    Ebn  Haukal,  p.  ^. 
p.  730 ;  and  so  it  appears,  from  Alexander's        ^**  There  is  something  like  this  in  d'Aa- 

haete  to  reach  it  before  the  treasury  should  be  viUe'j  maps,  Atie  premiere  partie,  &c.    Strabo 

pkndered,  or  conveyed  away.    An*,  lib.  iii*  mentions  an  Agraditus,  or  Agradites,  here, 

***  The  error  is  natural,  for  Parsa-gardae  is  which  was  changed  into  Gyms,  p.  729.   This 

Perac-polis,  literally  translated.    The  Pera6-  is  noted  by  d*  Anvilk,  and  refuted* 
polis  fixed  at  Estakar  is  determined  by  Alex-        ^^'  See  the  wild  geognqphy  of  Ammianus 

ander's  march.  Marcellinus  respecting  this  province.  Lib.  xxiii. 

^  The  lake  Backtegian  is  in  the  Koureh  or  456. 
district  of  Istakbar ;  there  is  another  in  th^ 
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ss  little  known  as  the  centre  of  Ambia,  This  creates  difficulties 
which  the  following  discussion  is  unable  to  remove,  but  ouf 
knowledge  of  the  coast  has  been  much  enlaiiged  since  the  pub- 
lication of  Mr.  d'Anville's^  Memoir ;  and  if  for  this  reason  I  am 
enabled  to  correct  his  mistakes,  and  to  explain  intricacies  for 
which  he  had  no  clue,  I  shall  be  thought  less  adventurous  in 
combating  Cellarius  and  Salmasius,  who  have  enveloped  ther 
question  in  erudition,  and  ne]^ected  modem  authcmty  alto* 
gether. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  the  ancient  geographer*  cannot  be 
understood  or  reconciled,  without  reference  ta  the  actual  state 
of  the  country ;  for  they  have  applied  different  namea  to  the 
same  rivers,  and  the  same  name  to  different  rivers ;  and  the  same 
writer  has  varied  his  appellations  as  often  as  he  has  copied  dif- 
ferent authorities.  Of  thi»  I  shaft  produce  proof  in  regard  to 
Arrian  himself;  and  though  I  lAight  have  reduced  what  is  ne- 
cessary for  elucidating  the  passage  of  Nearchus  into  a  less  conr^ 
pass,  I  trust  that  the  length  of  the  following  discussion  will  be 
acceptable  to  such  as  think  the  reconciliation  of  classical  geo- 
graphy ah  object  of  importance. 

After  the  whole  business  was  completed,  I  wa^  informed  by 
Major  Rennell  that  he  had  been  long  engaged  in  disentangling: 
the  same  intricacies,  and  treading  the  same  ground  ;  a  cause  of 
no  small  apprehension  to  me,  if  bis  conclusions  should  appear 
upon  publication  to  differ  from  mine ;  of  no  small  gratification, 
if  they  should  be  found  to  coincide.  I  shall  at  least  have  a  gene- 
rous ad\^rsaiy  to  encounter ;  and  as  I  have  no  predilection  for 
any  system,  I  can,  upon  better  information,  retract  as  freely  as^ 
I  have  asserted.    Truth,  alone  ought  to  be  the  object  of  research  j 
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and  those,  who  are  not  so  fortunate  as  to  attain  it,  ought  to 
subscribe  ^^  to  those  who  do. 

Susiana  is  sometimes  regarded  as  a  district  of  Persis,  and 
sometimes  enumerated  as  a  distinct  province.  .  We  can  hardly 
trace  a  time  in  which  it  had  an  independent  sovereign  of  its  own, 
unless  it  be  in  the  my  Uiology  of  the  Greeks  *" ;  and  nature  seems 
to  have  connected  it  with  Persis,  by  a  variety  of  local  circum- 
stances, as  much  as  by  vicinity.  It  is  separated  on  the  north 
from  Media  by  a  range  of  mountains  which  extend  also  into 
Persis,  of  which  the  general  appellation  is  Louristan  ;  possessed 
in  all  ages  by  independent  tribes,  which  were  confined  within 
their  own  limits,  w^hen  the  government  was  strong ;  and,  when 
it  was  weak,  returned  with  increased  avidity  to  a  life  of  rapine. 
So  far  as  can  be  collected  from  the  transactions  of  Alexander, 
the  Uxii  ^  and  Paratak^ni  were  upon  the  southern  face  of  these 
mountains ;  the  Coss^i  and  Elymaitae  **•  on  the  north ;  the  Uxii 
lie  on  the  left,  between  Susa  and  the  A'rosis ;  the  Paratak^ni, 
on  a  part  where  the  mountains  have  a  much  greater  breadth,  on 
the  north  of  Persis.  This  range,  where  it  rises  on  the  west,  ap- 
proaches, but  does  not  touch ^,  the. Tigris.     In  this  interval, 

^  I  subscribe  to  the  sentiment  •£  the  mo-  is  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Belus  in  Elymaif, 

diest  and  ingenuous  Niebuhr :  which  Antiochus  the  Great  is  said  to  have 

n  A'y  a  point  de  description  de  voyage  sans  plundered^    and  where  he  lost  his  life.    A 

defauty  n'y  aucun  Toyageur  exempt  de  tout  temple  of  Bel  or  Baal  it  might  be,  but  Jupiter 

pr^uge^  ainsi  le  parti  le  plus  sage  c^est  de  is  the  addition  of  the  Greeks.     The  supersti- 

ne  pas  d^fendre  ses  opinions  avec  opiniatret&  tion  of  BaaU  or  the  worship  of  the  Sun»  was 

Niebuhr,   tom.  i.  p.  85.    Arabic  edit.   Am-  prevalent  in  all  these  countries ;  and  Baal-bec 

sterd.  ^  literally  Heli6poliS|  or  rather  the  temple  of 

^  In  their    accounts^    Memnon,    son    of  Baal. 
Hthonus^  was  the  founder  of  Susa.  *^  Otter,  earning  down  from  Bagdat»  marks 

^  Uxii,    jticiact.      PanUaccni,    Bacdari*  them  at  a  distance,  where  they  first  begin  to 

Kosssdy  Kissii,  Cosset.  Shew  themielf es  between  Amara  andJKhonia, 

^  Elymifitsc,  the  Elam  of  Scripture.    It 

A.  • 
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Mr.  d'Anville  brings  down  the  Gunedhi,  which  is  the  Gjndes 
of  Her6dotus  so  much  huraihated  by  Cyrus,  and  which  he  con- 
ducts into  the  Tigris  just  above  its  junction  with  the  Euphrates 
at  Khorna.  The  rivers  or  canals  of  Susiana  are  connected  with 
this  stream,  and  in  this  sense  it  foims  the  boundary  of  the  pro- 
vince on  the  Tigris ;  but  as  soon  as  the  mountains  rise,  they  run 
in  one  uninterrupted  chain,  covering  not  only  Susiana  and  Per- 
fiis,  but  extending  much  farther  towards  the  east.  This  chain 
sends  down  all  the  numerous  streams  which  water  the  fertile 
plains  below ;  and  there  is  an  assertion  common  to  Strabo,  Al- 
Edrissi,  Ebn  Haukal,  and  Cheref-eddin,  that  all  these  rivers 
join  the  Eul^us,  and  communicate,  by  means  of  canals,  with  the 
Tigris.  The  account  of  these  canals  is  confirmed  by  every 
Oriental  authority  we  possess ;  and  the  policy  of  the  government 
in  all  ages,  while  there  was  a  government,  appears  to  have  paid 
as  much  attention  to  this  object,  and  to  agriculture,  as  Egypt 
itself.  The  fact  admits  of  proof  under  the  later  dynasties,  and 
the  journal  of  Nearchus  will  furnish  some  evidence  of  its  anti- 
quity. It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that  this  communica- 
tion was  extended-  to  the  A'rosis  aJso^  and  by  that  stream  to 
Persis  ;  and  if  this  were  true,  the  intercourse  between  Persis  and 
Mesopotamia,  by  an  inland  course,  was  complete. 


THE    AROSIS. 

The  Arosis,  which  is  the  Oro^tis  of  Strabo,  Phny,  and  Pto- 
lemy, and  which  Cell^rius  **'  supposes  to  be  properly  the  Arois, 

^  CeHarius  ia  undoubtedly  accurate,  for  Dioddrus  calk  it  Arazes  in  a  paasage,  not  un- 
^rstood  by  Salmasius,  p.  11 84. 

3h 
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Ares  ^,  or  Araxis  ^,  is  the  boundary  between  Persis  and  Susi- 
ana ;  its  modern  names  are  almost  as  numerous.  TAb^,  or  the 
river,  is  the  title  it  takes  by  way  of  pre-eminence  among  the 
Persians,  for  it  is  the  largest  river  ^  of  the  province,  a.  circum^ 
stance  pecuUarly  noticed  by  Nearchus.  It  rises  between*  the 
borders  of  Pars  and  Spahaun,  according  to  Ebn  Haukal,  and 
flows  down  to  Aijan^  [Argoun  or  ArrhegianJ,  whence  it  is 
called  Ab-Argoun ;  and  as  it  approaches  the  sea,  Nehr  Tab ;  the 
name  it  takes  in  our  modem  charts  i^  Endian  '^,  from  a  town 
upon  its  banks,  a  few  miles  distant  from  the  sea. 

This  river  is  formed  from  a  variety  of  sources,  which  spring 
out  of  the  mountains  of  Louristan  ;  and  as  the  chain  is  of 
greater  breadth  in  that  part  of  its  range,  the  river  seems  to  be 
Targe  in  proportion.  Alexander  and  Timour,  in  their  march 
from  Susa  to  Persis,  both  inclined  to  the  mountains,  in  order  to 
attack  the  Uxii,  or  Asciacs,  who  lie  in  that  direction ;  and  they 
both  passed  the  sources  of  this  stream,  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance ^  from  the  sea.  In  the  march  of  Timour,  there  are  seve^ 
ral  sources  on  the  west  of  this  river,  which  the  commentatoi 
upon  Gheref-eddin  carries  into  the  Eul^us  ^.     Alexander  ^  and 


«♦*  VTho  shall  gi^  us  the  etymolo^  of 
mere  I  Bruce  found  a  Skclti,  and  an  Anron, 
or  Avon,  in  Abyssinia.  Aar  is  a  mcr  in 
Fraace>  Amo  in  Italy,  What  language  shall 
be  found  that  shall  furnish  names  common  to 
Abyssinia,  Media,  Italy,  France,  England, 
and  Scotland  I  I  have  an  obscure  reason  for 
thinking  that  Ar,  or  Aar,  usually  denotes 
Confltience. 

*^  Araxis  is  a  Dame  common  to  a  variety 
ef  rivere  in  different  provinces  of  the  East. 
The  Armenian  Aras,  which  falls  into  the 
CyrM,  and  so  into  theOnpitn  Sea,  is  the  most 
#dcbrated.  This  is  the  foracm  inSgnatus  Araxis . 


^^  laoi  U  Toy  i|«  «orroy  e^CoAXwy  is  the  t»^ 

pression  of  Arrian,  not  very  accurate. 

^  Arjan  or  Argan  is  one  merileh^  or  thirty 
miles  from  the  sea.     Ebn  Haukal,  p.  105. 

^  Nicbuhr  writes  it  Hindian. 

'*^  Timour  at  Kerdistan,  70  miles  from  the 
mouth,  according  to  d'Anvilk.  See  Cheref^ 
eddin,  vol.  ii.  p.  185. 

^  Chcref-eddin  calls  the  river  of  Susa^ 
Ab-Zal. 

**»  After  tile  defeat  of  Ariobarzanes. 

See  Q.  Curt.  lib.  v.  5.  Tota  r.octe  cunt 
equitibus  itineris  tanto  spatio  fatigatis«  «L 
Anubem  prima  luce  pervenit.. 
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Timour  both  proceeded  towards  this  river,  to  attack  a  forti'dss 
in  the  mountains,  on  tl^e  northern  frontier  of  Persis,  and.  which 
is  supposed  to  be  Calaa-sefid  '^  by  Cheref-eddin :  but  they  are 
different  posts  ^^\  And  while  Alexander  marched  through  the 
mountains  on  the  north,  he  detached  Parmenio,  with  the  gross 
of  the  army,  by  the  ordinary  ***  road  to  Persis.  This  is  the  road 
which  continues  to  this  day,  if  there  be  any  road,  which  Al- 
Edrissi  describes  as  cutting  the  A'rosis  at  Ragian,  »about  thirty 
miles  from  its  moutli,  and  where,  he  says,  there  is  a  bridge 
called  Baccar,  at  a  bow-shot's  ^  distance  from  the  town.  He 
gives  a  variety  of  routes  through  Persis,  all  verging  to  this  point; 
and,  from  the  size  of  the  stream,  here  probably  was  the  first 
place  where  it  would  admit  of  a  bridge. 

The  mountains  which  give  birth  to  the  A^rosis  do  not  approach 
the  sea,  nearer  than  the  neighbourhood  of  Rhegian ;  but  seem 
to  leave  a  low  country  on  the  coast,  corresponding  with  the 
Kermesir  i?n  the  gulph-  This  must  have  always  left  Susiana 
open  to  the  Persians,  and  have  been  the  means  of  keeping  it  in 
dependence,  as  was  its  constant  state;  but  on  the  north  the 
jange  sweeps  round  till  it  unites  with  that  chain  which  forms  the 
i)ack  ground  of  the  Kermesir,  and  this  chain,  according  to 
d'Anville,  no  river  passes.  Tlie.  sources,  therefore,  which 
Alexander  and  Timour  found  in  their  march  to  the  East,  all 

^  Kalaa-sefeedy  WUte  Cattle,  is  at  present  Ariobarsaoes,  at  his  fortress  was  previous  to 

the  remains  of  a  prodigious  fortress  on  the  top  passing  the  river  A'rosis. 
joi  a  mountain,  which  has  been  kvelled  and  cut        ^''  Diod6rus  Curtius  and  Arrian  all  make 

^own  for  that  purpose*     It  is  a  place  men-  the  fort  defended  by  Ariobarzanes  to  lie  on 

tioned  in  the  earhest  Persian  ptems,  and  the  the  west  side  of  the  river. 
Iskander  Naumeh,  or  history  of  Alesumder,        '^'.Kom  tiN  c^iic»|iTof  rit  U  Uigrot^  ft^uamr, 

^relates  most  heroic  actions  performed  by  Alex-  Arr.  lib.  iii.  p.  130. 
andcr  at  the  capture  of  it.  Mr.  H.  Jones.   But        ««  Nub.  Geog.  p.  126. 
JCaka-sefid  cannot  be  the  fortress  defended  by  ^ 
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contribute  to  form,  not  the  A'rosis,  but  the  Bend-Emir,  or  Noble 
River,  which  passes  on  in  the  vicinity  of  Shiraz  and  Persepolis 
till  it  is  lost  in  the  lake  Baghteghian,  or  exhausted  in  adorning 
and  fertilising  the  beautiful  cour\try  of  Koil6-Persis  "*.  We  have 
now  the  A'rosis  distinct,  according  to  d'Anville,  and  I  have 
found  nothing  in  ancient  or  modem  history  to  contradict  his 
system ;  nor  do  I  think  that  any  future  discovery  will  invalidate 
it,  farther  than  perhaps  to  find  a  different  issue  for  some  of  his 
minuter  sources.  This  A'rosis  is  the  ea$tem  boundary  of  Su- 
siana,  where  Nearchus  is  now  anchored ;  and  deferring  the  in- 
termediate streams  for  the  present,  I  shall  proceed  to  consider 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  united  in  the  Schat-el-Arab,  which 
forms  the  western  limit.. 


SCHAT-EL-ARAB,    OR    MOUJH    OF    THE    EUPHRATES    AXI> 

TIGRIS    UNITED. 

The  Euphrates  ***  and  the  Tigris  both  preseiTe  to  tliis  day,, 
among  the  natives,  the  same  appellation  assigned  to  them  by 
Moses  ^^*  in  the  book  of  Genesis,   for  he  styles  the  one  Hu- 


«*  Ccele-Penw,  like  Coel^-Syriai  Persis  be- 
tween the  mountains. 

«»W»  QdiXet<r<roctf  xotKurca  Tk  o  /uiw  'Ew^pam?  <I>OPA. 

Joaephus,  lib.  i.  c.  i»  Antiq. 

The  Euphrates  andthe  Tigres  fall  into  the 
sea  of  E'rythras:  the  Euphrates  is  called 
Phora,  which  signifies,  by  one  derivation, 
Dispersion,  and  by  another^  a  Flower;  but 
the  Tigres  is  named  Diglath,  an  appellation 
which  indicates  sharf  ^nd- narrow* 

Phora,  however,  in  some  MSS.  is  written 


Phorath  like  Diglath,  and  is  in  reality  the 
modem  name  Phorath,  PhSirat,  Forat,  F'rati 
It  has  two  derivations  from  the  Hebrew,  *^.£} 
°^  !nD»  P^^*"  o*"  Pharatz,  to  jr/rW,  which 
indicates  {crxtiaca^v  or)  dispirsiortf  or  HTD* 
Pharah*  to  produce  Jruit  or  fiowen^  (ayfio^). 

Diglath  is  deqved,  in  this  form,  from  7^p', 
Khalal,  to  go  Jivift  (ofti  /ait«  rtvormo;).  This  is 
a  coarse  etymology,  for  o?u  is  not  swift  (but 
jjjti/'),  and  we  have  nothing  to  represent  /ait* 
ownrro^.  Perhaps  Josephus  and  his  <x)untr}ip. 
men  were  as  bad  etymologists  as  the  Greeks. 

^^^  Gen.  ii.  14.  Pherat  is  used  frequently 
in  Scripture  with  the  pronoun,  as  JTIfl  J^^^J^. 
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Pherdt,  or  Pherdt,  and  the  other  Hid-DekheP",  two  names 
which  are  still  preserved  in  the  country  with  no  greater  variatioa 
than  Ph  rat  and  Deghel  ^^\  or  Dejel.  These  two  rivers,  hke  the 
Ganges  and  Burrhampooter,  rise  at  no  great  distance  from  each 
other  in  Armenia ;  and,  after  separating  ta  embrace  the  great 
tract  called  Mesopotamia,  unite  again,  hke  those  two  streams, 
at  Gorno  or  Khorna„  about  an  hundred  and  thirty  miles  distant 
from  the  Gulph  of  Persia.  D'Anville  has  §traiigely  curtailed  "•' 
this  distance ;  for  in  his  map  of  Asia  he  makes  it  less  than  se- 
vcnty  miles,  and  in  his  two  latter  maps  has  extended  it  to  some- 
thing less^  thaa  an  hundred :  but  M^Cluer  can  hardly  be  mis- 

Hu-Pherat,  TSe  Phcrat,  or  thai  Phcr£t,  by  urhi  palmaruffh  Chald.  Dcut^  xxxiv.  3.  Qujcre 

way  of  pre-eminence  ;  and  is  derived  by  the  annon  pari  ratione  Mesopotamia  regio  Palmar 

commentators  from  n*^£),  Pharah,  to  produce  rum  >  Dekhcl'  is  assuredly  the  Deghel  of  the 

yh///,  on  account  of  its  firtilklng  the  country  Arabs,  the  Diglath  of  Josephus,  and  Diglito 

by  canals,  5cc.*  from  -|£),  Phar,    and  Jf^'fl*  ®^  ^^"T  *  *"^  ^^^  Degel  (according  to  Bo- 

Pharatz,  to  burst  or  spread,  because  it  over-  chart)  the  Greeks  made  Deger,"  Tcgcr,  and 

Pws  its  banks,  and  from  TlQ  {3^5  D*lD»  "^'g"**]     ^"  '^^^  occurred  to  my  own  mind^- 

to  divide^  because  it  separates  or  bounds  the  ^^^t  as  Hu  expressed  the  maie^  and  Hi  the 

desert.     The  Greeks,  as  Hoffman  justly  says,  /««^^>    (KJil  '^^>   K^H   '^^ii   there  might 

more  suo,  derive  Euphrates  from  h^^mmu  have  been  some  allusion  to  the  confluence,  or 

3*7  Hid-Dehkcl    is    written    7i^'in   Kid-  the  marriage  of  the  rivers,  or  that  Deghel  was 

Dekhel,  and  by  the  Samaritan  ftlS.  ^pr\r\  ^^^^^^  ^7  ^be  feminine  prdnoun,  as  Phcrat  is 

„. .  TM  u  1                      •  r        J    r      ^1  *  ^y  ^^^  masculine ;  but  I  am  forced  to  abandon 

Hid-Dtkhel,  as  we  are  mformed,  from  nn  this  suggestion  by  authority.that  I  ought  not 

to  dart  forth,  ^mn  ^oud,  or  from  ^n,  tope,  to  dispute.                                                ^ 

netrate  ;  with  th^  addition  of  ^^p,  which  im-  3s«  if  Dekhel  had  been  written  with  a  jr  in 

phes  s^sft  mouon  ,  a  sense  agreeable  to  the  Hebrew,  Uke  Degel,  Arab,  or  Diglath, V- 

opnuon   of  the   Greeks,    who   interpret   the  Hus.     «7jn,  I^gal,  signifies  to^^^4  or 

Tigris,  s9metn.es  .^//,  and  sometimes  from  ^;^,^,  ^,^\^  idea  not  inconsistentl^fh  i 

'u     wt'  '      /?Tu      "  u    «wift  and  agitated  stream;  but  all  thcTutho! 

able  that  the  pronoun  Hu  should  preserve  itself    ^ties  tend  to  ^^r^,  KhalaL 
in  the  Greek  Mrates    which  it  certainly        3s,  from  the  luth  to  Bassom  100  mUes, 
does,  unless  Eu  is  from  Ab,  Av,  or  Au,  tvater  ^    ^.  » ' 

or  river;   and  that   none  of  the  authorities  '^ 

should  suffer  us  to  write  Hi-Dckhel,  so  as  to  j^^ 

search  for  a  primitive  of  Dekhel  rather  than  jy^g^  p^  ^^.^ 

Khalal.     [See  Bochart.  Phaleg.  119.    Dikla^.  '      ^*^ 
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taken  in  making  it  seventy  '**  up  to  Basra  only ;  for  he  navigated 
this  channel  more  than  once,  and  has  given  directions  for  the 
<K>urse  up  to  that  city.  Khoma  signifies  an  horn  ^'  in  Arabic, 
evidently  marking  its  connexion  with  the  Greek,  Latin, ^  and 
English;  and  here  the  river  divides  upwards  in  that  form- 
From  Khorna,  down  to  the  division  of  the  stream  again  which 
•.embraces  the  Delta,  is  the  part  properly  called  the  Shat-el- 
Arab,  or  river  of  the  Arabs.  From  that  division  downwards, 
the  western,  or  direct  channel,  still  navigated  by  European  ves- 
sels, is  called  Cossisa-Bony,  or  Bouna,  in  opposition,  possibly, 
to  the  farthest  channel  eastward,  called  Deree-Bouna  *^,  from 
Deree,  an  island,  at  its  mouth ;  and  in  treating  of  this  western 
stream,  I  shall  be  obliged,  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  to  call 
the  whole  channel  from  Khoma  to  the  sea  by  the  name  of 
Shat-el-Arab.  The  junction  formed  at  Khorna  wa?  certainly 
known  to  Ptolemy,  and,  I  am  persuaded,  was  the  grand  con- 
fluence in  all  jages  ;  but  Pliny  and  Arrian  as  certainly  give  two 
mouths,  one  to  the  Tigris  and  another  to  the  Euphrates ;  the 
latter,  I  shall  hereafter  shew,  was  the  Khore-Abdillah  with 
which  d'Anville  seems  little  acquainted  ;  and  hence  he  has  been 
led  into  a  variety  of  errors,  which  disfigure  his  learned  Memoir 
upon  the  Mouths  of  these  two  Rivers.     I  shall,  however,  first 

^  He  makes  it  ninety  from  point  to  point,  that  is,  as  mythology  informs  us,  had  one  of 

that  is  by  the  winilings,  p.  33,     Ives,  p.  227,  his  sources  intercepted,  and  other  rirers  are 

piakeft  it  ICO.  styled  Tauri  formu* 

^'  The  acta  of  Dil-khamim,  or  Alexander,  ^•^  Bouna,  or  Bouma,  I  suspect  to  sigm'fy 

from  his  figpire  with  the  horm  of  Haramon^  as  a  stream.     Boumabaschi  is  the  ieaJ  of  th$ 

j«  supposed  by  some,  is  well  known  in  Asia ;  itream^  in  Chevalier's  account  of  the  Troas. 

and  in  this  compound  we  £nd  the  plural  dF  Whence  is  the  connexion  with  our  English^ 

Khama,  or  Khoma.  Bourne  I  which  signifies  a  streflm^  or  a  haimdm' 

The  Greeks  and  Latins  described  nvers  by  ary.    Bourm^  a  itream  and  a  Uundarjp  9r$ 

m  bull,  as  aome  imagine  from  the  roar  of  wa-  from  the  French  hmn'» 
$oni  hut  Achel6u8  bst  an  horn  by  Hercules^ 
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consider  the  great  Delta,  and  afterwards  return  to  treat  of  these 
difficulties. 

The  Delta  of  Susiane  is  much  more  properly  than  the  Deltat 
of  Egypt  inclosed  and  divided  by  seven  ***  streams  ^,  which  are 
called,  !•  The  Cossisa-Bony '•^ ;  2.  The '^  Bamishere ''^ ;  3.  The 
Caroon,  or  Kar(in;  4.  The  Selege;  5.  The  Mohilla;  6.  The 
Gaban ;  and,  7-  The  Deree-Bcoma,  These  are  names  which  I 
obtain  from  M'Cluer  and  a  very  curious  ^  chart  of  Mr^  Dalrym- 
pie's,  and  are  apparently  the  titles  by  which  these  channels  arc 
known  to  the  Karack  pilots.  This  chart  explains  the  journal  of 
Nearchus  as  perfectly  as  if  it  had  been  composed  by  a  person  on. 
board  his  fleet*  Three  of  these  streams,  after  cutting  the  Delta, 
pass  through  a  shoal  which  is  called  the  Meidan  ^  Ala,  the  great 
flat,  evidently  from  its  plain  and  even  surface,  extending  out 
twelve,  and  in  some  places  seventeen  miles,  from  the  coast  of 
the  Delta.  The  Meidan  is  rarely  ^  or  never  dry,  even  at  the 
time  of  ebb ;  but  the  channels  which  pass  between  it  have  a 
considerable  depth  of  water ;  these  are  styled  Khores,  that  is> 


^^  Small  channels  are  sometimes  cut  for 
purposes  of  communication  or  agriculture  ; 
but  they  vary  with  the  fluctuation  of  the  go- 
▼emment.    These  are  natural  channels. 

^  Ten  streams  according  to  Pliny»  lib.  li. 
c.  27. 

«^*  Khore  Haltc.     Nicbuhr. 

^  Niebuhr  writes  this  Backmeschir,  which 
is  done  by  adding  k  to  the  guttural  in  Bah- 
miser,  the  natural  consequence  of  a  deep 
sound  in  the  throat ;  so  Han»  Khan^  Cawn» 
-Shushan,  Husan^  Khusan,  or  Khoosan,  shew- 
ing the  relation  between  the  ancient  Susa  and 
modem  Khoosistan. 

*7  The  Backmeschir  of  Niebuhr,  as  next  in 
•cd^r  ta  his  Khore  Sable,  oujjj^t  to  be  the 


Karun  :  but  of  this,  from  Mr.  Jones's  intelli- 
gence, I  have  reason  to  doubt- 

*^  Communicated  to  Mr.  Dahympic  by 
Captain  Howe  of  the  India  service,  brother  to 
Lord  Howe. 

*•*  Meidan  means  any  plain  surface;  and* 
Ala  means  extensive,  great,  good,  &c. :  nor 
is  it  ever  called  Aly  Meidan,  but  Meidan^- 
Ala.  The  Persian  schobr  will  at  once  per- 
ceive the  difference,  and  the  absurdity  of  Aiy 
Meidan.  M*Cluer,  who  calls  it  Ali  Meidan,. 
was  no  Persian,  nor  indeed  any  other  scholar,, 
but  an  admirable  navigator.     Mr,  H.  Jones. 

^'^^  Only  dry  in  part,  that  is  where  the- 
water  is  less  than  two  fathoms.    Mr^Jfiuu^ 
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Ihiiits  or  divisions  of  the  sand  ;  and  thus  Khore  Gufgah-is  the 
issue  of  the  Bamisliere  channel,  Khore  Musah  of  the  KarAn, 
and  Khore  Wastah  of  the  Selege.  The  general  name  of  the 
land  they  separate  on  the  Delta  is  called  Gaban,  of  which  I  am 
not  able  to  give  the  limits ;  but  the  tract  between  the  Cossisa- 
Bony  and  the  Bamishere*''  is  particularly  called  Meuan  and  Mu- 
fan  ^^*,  corresponding  with  the  Mes6ne  of  Xiphilinus,  with  Khore 
Musah,  or  Moosa,  and  with  Ptolemy's  river  Mosc^us*^',  which 
none  of  the  modern  geographers  know  where  to  place.  At  the 
head  of  this  Mes^ne,  near  the  Haffar  Cut,  was  placed  the  Spa- 
sini  Charax,  or  fort  of  Spdsinus.  Mr.  Dalrymple  s  chart  has  a 
fort  there  at  present  called  Old  Haffar  Fort,  with  another  on  the 
opposite  shore;  both  existing  when  Thevenot  went  by  this 
course  up  to  Basra,  and  both  intended  by  Spdsinus  ^\  and  all 


*V  I  suspect^  but  have  no  means  to  prove 
it,  that  Bahh-Mishere  h  related  to  Bahh- 
Me8&ne»  which  extended  perhaps  to  the  Karun. 

^*  See  M'Cluer,  p.  30.  with  Dalrjrmple^s 
qiier«r9  Mucan  or  Musan  ?  and  see  p.  32.  note. 
Marcian  writes  Mwyim  for  Ptolemy's  Mcacauif 
see  p.  1 7. ;  so  that  the  difference  between  Mu- 
gan  and  Musan  is  ancient  as  well  as  modem. 
Salmasius  reads  Muyiiu, 

^^  See  Cellarius  in  Susiana^  and  d'Anville's 
Dissertation.  To  make  Khore  Musah  exactly 
correspond  with  the  Mos^us  of  Ptolemy,  it 
must  be  the  issue  of  the  Kar{iny  as  tt  is  in 
M'Cluer*s  chart.  The  Orientals  write  Mousa, 
pronounced  Moosa,  for  Moses;  the  Greeks 
wrote  MwtKm?,  Moouses,  and  in  this  form  we 
easily  find  the  Moi^us  of  Ptolemy.  Musah, 
or  Musa,  is  pronounced^  as  we  should  ut- 
ter Moosa,  and  not  Musa,  or  Muse.  An 
Aiab  would  doubtless  attribute  Moosa  to  Mo- 
ses, and  the  name  of  the  prophet  was  suffi- 
ciently current  in  the  East  to  Bx  his  title  here, 
tfveo  previous  to  the  age  of  Ptolemyi  bat  it  is 


«  name  common  to  many  places^  as  well  as  one 
specified  by  Niebuhr  in  Yemen.  It  will  be 
proved  hereafter,  that  Ptolemy  reckoned  the 
Dorack  channel  as  the  mouth  of  the  EulSus ; 
and  then  as  he  mentions  but  three  f  the  Tigris, 
Mos^us,  and  Eul^us],  the  Mos^us  would 
regularly  be  the  Kariin,  and  so  answer  indi- 
vidually to  Elhore  Moosa^  a  proof  of  this  is, 
that  his  Oroatis,  or  A'rosis,  succeeds  next  to 
his  Eul^us. 

*''*  Pasinus,  Pasines,  &c.  &c.  the  son  of 
Sogdonucus.  Phn.  lib.  vi.  cap.  31.  It  is 
the  name  of  an  Arab  before  the  time  of  Pliny, 
like  a  Sheik  Soleiman  of  the  present  day. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  fix  on  this  identical 
spot  for  the  fort  j  by  Pliny's  account  it  ought 
to  be  nearer  the  sea.  But  he  says,  according 
to  Juba,  it  is  50  miles  from  the  sea ;  but  by 
the  account  of  the  Roman  merchants  and 
Arabian  ambassadors,  it  was  120  miles.  It 
had  formerly,  he  says,  been  close  to  the  sea, 
or  only  ten  stadia  distant.    Lib.  vi.  c.  31* 
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his  successors  in  power,  either  to  guard  the  channel  or  to  exact 
a  tribute.  I  mention  this  place  for  two  reasons  ;  first,  because 
Alexander  is  said  to  be  the  original  occupier  of  this  site ;  and, » 
secondly,  because  Cellarius  is  at  a  loss,  and  d'Anville  is  not 
without  his  doubts  ;  but  before  I  enter  into  this  question,  I  must 
digest  the  course  and  order  of  the  channels.  The  Shat-el-Arab 
would  naturally  have  but  two,  which  are  the  two  western  ones, 
the  Cossisa-Bony  and  the  Bamishere.  The  Bamishere  was  a 
channel  frequently  navigated^ by  the  country  vessels  till  within 
these  few  years ;  when  it  was  obstructed  by  an  Arab  Sheik,  with 
a  view  of  drowning  the  country  on  the  Cossisa-Bony ;  but 
operated  contrary  to  his  expectation,  in  clearing  that  channel, 
and  removing  the  sands  at  its  mouth.  This  attempt  was  made 
by  the  Chaub  Sheik,  and  was  known  to  Mr.  Jones  when  resi- 
dent at  Basra.  It  is  recorded  by  Niebuhr  as  happening  to 
the  Khore  Sable '",  which  is  perhaps  his  name  for  the  Bami- 
shere, or  his  mistake  of  the  Khore. 

The  five  western  channels  seem  to  derive  their  origin  from  the 
Eul^us,  or  river  of  Susa ;  this  stream  divides  in  the  interior  of 
the  province  ;  at  what  point  is  difficult  to  determine :  but  I  can 
discover  clearlj^  that  on  approaching  the  Delta  the  westerii 
branch  takes  its  title  from  Karftn,  a  town  ten  or  twelve  miles 
above  the  Delta,  as  the  eastern  channel  docs  from  Deurak, 
Dorak,  or  Deree,  another  inland  town,  that  extends  the  in- 
fluence of  its  name  down  to  the  coast.  The  western  branch, 
upon  its  approach  to  the  Delta,  subdivides  into  four ;  the  first 
carries  its  name  of  Karun  through  the  Delta  to  the  sea.  This  ' 
was  the  channel  navigated  by  the  country  vessels  in  Thevenof  s 

'75  Sable  8ccm8  an  European  term,  and  French. 
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time,  fiom  Bender-Regh  to  Basra ;  and  the  three  others  are  the 
Selege,  the  Mohilla,  and  the  Gaban.  The  Dorack  stream  of 
the  Eul^us,  after  separating  inland,  comes  to  the  east,  and,  aa 
it  touches  the  Delta,  joins  on  one  side  with  the  Gaban  river,  and 
with  another  arm,  which  we  may  call  a  sixth  channel,  encircles 
an  island  named  Deree,  from  this  Deree,  or  Dorack  stream ; 
and  there  isi  a  tract  within  land  styled  Dorac-Stan,  or  Dorghes- 
tan,  from  the  same  origin.  Now  it  is  remarkable  that  Ptolemy 
notices  a  D^ra  inland,  which  Cellarius  knows  not  how  to  fix ; 
wherever  it  is,  it  gives  a  title  to  this  river,  as  Kar^  does  to  the 
western  branch ;  it  communicates  its  name  also  to  Deree,  the 
island,  where  we  are  to  look  for  the  Kata-Derbis  of  Arrian, 
which  d'Anville  has  mistaken ;  and  in  Dorghestan  I  find  the 
Margastan  of  Arrian,  which  he  calls  an  island  at  Kata-Derbis. 
The  Dorack  *^  river  is  no  very  considerable  stream,  and  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Dairy m pie's  chart,  dry  at  low  water ;  it  was  probably 
of  more  importance  formerly,  either  by  natural  or  artificial 
means,  when  the  navigation  of  the  province  was  the  object  of 
government.  Between  the  mouth  of  this  channel  and  the  Khore 
Wastah  there  is  a  shoal,  corresponding  with  the  Meidan  Ala, 
called  Carabah,  or  broken  ^  ground,  because  the  soundings  vary 
in  an  instant.  The  native  pilots  say,  there  is  a  town  sunk  under 
water  here,  and  that  the  lead  is  sometimes  dropt  upon  the  tops 
of  houses,  and  sometimes  into  the  streets,  which  makes  the  dif- 
ference so  immediate.  Tliis  is  a  circumstance  connected  with 
the  passage  of  Nearchus,  either  through  or  over  this  shoal,  as 
will  be  noticed  in  its  proper  place.     And  again  to  the  eastward 

'^  The  Dorac  stream  was  injured  by  the  I  have  since  bad  reason  to  doubt  whether  the 

Chaub  Shaik,  when  he  was  besieged  at  Dorac,  Dorack  stream  comes  from  the  Eul^us. 
in  the  year  1767  (I  believe),  by  the  conjoined         •'^  Mr.  Jones. 
ferces  of  the  Turks  and  English*  Mr.  H.  Jones. 
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t>f  the  Dorack,  there  is  aoother  shoal  named  Barcan  "',  extend* 
ing  to  the  mouth  of  the  A'rosis.     The  extent  of  alj  these  shoals 
naturally  obliges  vessels  to  be  careful  how  they  approach  thd 
coast,  and  the  ground  of  the  ])elta  being  proportionably  low 
and  level,  is  raaely  visible  except  by  the  rushes  wliich  grow  upori 
it.     When  Thevenot   went  up   the   KarAn,    he  compares  the 
country  to  Holland ;  and  a  Holland  it  would  be,  with  industry 
and  a  good  government;  for  a  soil,  which  is  the  accumulation 
of  slime,  ought  naturally  to  be  fertile.    In  his  time,  there  were 
only  a  few  mean  villages  dispersed  here  and  there,  with  a  small 
quantity  of  cattle  and  some  plantations  of  the  date  tree,  which 
is  the  staple  of  the  country.     Within  these  few  years,  it  was 
possessed  "•  by  the  Arab  tribe  of  Kaab  **,  under  a  Sheik  called 
Soleiman ;  he  seems  to  have  bettered  the  cultivation,  and,  by 
the  possession  of  a  piratical  fleet,  to  have  rendered  himself  for- 
midable to  the  Turkish  government  of  Basra  on  the  one  hand 
and  to  the  Vakeel  of  Shiraz  on  the  other"'.      He  was  after* 
wards  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  the  English,,  on  account  of 
two  considerable  vessels  which  he  had  taken,  but  at  last  fell  by 
the  hands  of  his  own  people  "\     Such  is  the  nature,  and  such 
are  the  inhabitants  of  the  Delta,  and  such  are  the  branches  of 
the  Tigris  and  the  Eul^us  which  form  it.    There  may  have  been 
a  time  when  these  two  rivers  flowed  into  the  sea  without  farther 
connexion  than  their  vicinity  ;  but  there  is  now  a  canal  which 
joins  them,  called  the  Haffar,  which  comes  out  of  the  Shat~el- 
Arab,  about  eight-and-twenty  miles  below  Basra,  and  runs  east- 

"•  The  Sinus  Arenosui  of  Ptofcaiy,  or  that  Mr.  H.  Jodm.     Sheik  Soleiman  ig  a  reore- 

part  of  it  nearert  Deree.  ,e„utiw  of  Sheik  Spadnwor  Athambihw,  who 

'^  As  it  is  now,  though  Shaik  Soldmaa  were  both  Arabs, 

has  long  been  dead.    Mr.  H.  Jones.  ***  Nicbuhr. 

—  Kiaab  of  Otter,  and  Kiab»  Chaub  of  >"  Mr.  Jone*. 
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ward  till  it  touches  the  Eul6us,  or  Kaiiin,  just  at  the  point 
where  it  approaches  the  Delta.  This  canal  is  older  than  the 
time  of  Alexander,  for  Nearchus  mentions  that  part  of  the  fleet 
passed  through  it  into  the  Tigris,  when  Alexander  came  down 
the  Eul6us  to  the  sea.  I  shall  treat  more  of  this  hereafter  ;  but 
I  must  remark  at  present,  that  inland  navigation  is  the  charac- 
teristic of  the  province;  and  that  neither  Cellarius  or  d'Anville 
has  sufficiently  attended  to  this  object.  Cellarius,  who  allows 
that  the  Mos^us  of  Ptolemy  must  be  between  the  Tigris  and 
EuMus  ^%  cannot  comprehend  how  this  canal  of  Haffar  could 
pass  between  these  two  rivers,  without  exhausting  itself  into 
the  Mos6us  ;  but  Jie  might  now  see,  by  a  glance  at  Mr.  Dal- 
rymple's  chart,  that  we  have  ^^  a  Tigris  "*  and  Eul^us  ^,  with 
the  Mos^us  ^^  between  them,  and  the  HafFar  canal  passing  at 
the  head  of  the  Delta  from  the  Tigris  to  the  Eul^us. 

Mr,  d'Anville '"  has  been  led  into  a  greater  error ;  for  he 
places  the  Mes^nfe  west  of  the  Schat-el-Arab,  instead  of  east. 
And  w:hat  induced  him  to  adopt  this  system  is  by  no  means  ap- 
parent, as  he  knew  well  that  the  ancient  geographers  place  the 
fort  of  Sp^sinus  in  Mes^n^,  and  he  has  himself  placed  this  fort 
eastward  of  the  Shat-el-Arab,  though  he  places  Mesen6  on  the 
west.  Upon  considering  this  opinion,  I  am  induced  to  think 
that  Mr.   d'Anville  is   misled  by   Ptolemy's   Sinus  Mcsdnias; 

38>  Et  quia  Mosaus  inter^enit  Tigrim  ct  Tigri  vcl  Eulaso  8C  adfuderit.     Cellar,  lib.  lii. 

Eulxuniy  ostium  quoque  eju8>  si  in  mari  est,  c.  19.     Susiana,  p.  483^ 

nt  tradit  Ptolcmaeus,  propius  utiquc  ad  Tigrim  ^^  Rolcmy  notices   only    three    of  thtsc 

accedttt  quam  Eulxi.     Quod  vero  fossa  ilia  ex  mouths,  which  correspond.                        » 

Tigri  in  EulKum  haud  longe  supra  ostia,  uti  ^^  Cossisa-Bbny. 

ex  Arriani  verbis  apparet,  ducta  fuii,  dubites  ****  Either  the  Gaban  channel,  or  the  Dorack 

qui  fossa  per  aliud  fiumcn,   Mosaeum  puta,  i«  the  Eul^us  of  Ptolemy, 

transversa  duci  potuerk,  ut  non  efflueret  per  .     ^''^  KarAn. 

flumen  illud:   nisi  supra  fossam  Mossus  vel  f*  MemoiFi  p.  i8o. 
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and  if  that  can  be  accounted  for,  the  whole  coast  may  be  ad- 
justed, and  all  the  ancient  geographers  made  consistent  with 
each  other. 

D'Anville-s  Mcs^nfe  is  the  Gezirat  Khader  of  Thevenoty  the 
Dauasir  of  Niebuhr,  lying  between  the  Shat-el-Arab  and  the 
Khore  Abdillah ;  but  Ptolemy's  Sinus  Mes4nius  is  certainly  not 
the  coast  of  this  tract;  for  his  two  mouths  of  the  Tigris  are 
manifestly  the  Shat-el-Arab  and  the  Khore  Abdillah,  as  ap- 
pears by  his  placing  Ter^don  between  them ;  and  his  Sinus  Me- 
sdnius  as  manifestly  commences  not  between  them,  but  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Khore,  and  extends  down  the  western  side  of  the 
gulph.  On  looking  down  the  gulph  in  this  direction,  I  find  the 
bay  of  Grane '%  with  three  islands  at  the  entrance  ;  one  of  these 
nearest  the  shore  is  called  Muchan  or  Muf  an ;  this,  I  appre- 
hend, gives  name  to  the  Sinus  Mes4nius ;  and  when  I  look  into 
Ptolemy  for  the  termination  of  this-  on  the  north,  I  find  the 
longitude  assigned  to  it  is  79°?  specifically  the  same  as  his  western 
mouth  of  the  Tigris,  that  is,  the  Khore  Abdillah^ 

Thus  Mercator  interprets  the  t^xt,  and  thus  the  longitudes^ 
and  latitudes  appear  in  Ptolemy  r 

Long.  Lat. 

P.  144.  Sinus  Mesanius '^,         -        cig""    0'    —     30M0' 
P.  154.  Sinus  Mesanites,         -  c  79^     0'    —     30°  10' 

*•*  There  is  a  Graan  noticed  by  Ptolemy,  learnt  to  pay  more  attention  to  tbe  original, 

but  in  long.  82.  which  brings  it  to  the  middle  But  their  fluctuation  in  this  instance  does  not 

of  Susiana  ;    it  can  have  no  relation  to  this  affect  the  argument ;    for  the  longitude  and 

Gran^.  latitude  of  either  text  equally  prove  that  the 

^  The  numbers  in  the  Greek  text  vary  from  Khore  Abdillah  is  the  western  mouth  of  the 

those  of  the  Latin,  as  Bishop  Horseley  has  very  Tigris  in  Ptolemy's  estimation,  by  his  placing 

justly  noticed  f  and  from  his  obicrvation  I  have  Ter6don  between  that  Khore  and  the  Shat*eU 
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Long. 

Lat. 

P.  149.  Ostium  Tigris  Occidentale, 

79"  (y 

—    30°  34' 

P.  145.  Teredon, 

80°    0' 

—    31°  10' 

P.  149.  Ostium  Tigris  Orientale, 

80°  30' 

—    31°    a 

P.  149.  Vallum  Pasini, 

81°    0' 

—    31°    0' 

P.  149.  Mos6us, 

82°     & 

—     30"  40' 

The  enoT  of  these  longitudes  is  foreign  to  the  inquiry ;  but 
their  relation  and  congruity  prove  that  the  termination  of  the 
Sinus  Mesdnius  is  at  the  western  mouth  of  the  Tigris;  that 
Teredon  is  between  the  western  and  eastern  mouth,  conse- 
quentlj'^  that  the  Khore  Abdilla  is  Ptolemy's  western,  the  Shat- 
el-Arab  his  eastern  Tigris ;  and  that  the  fort  of  P^inus  is  be- 
tween the  Schat-el-Arab  and  the  Mos^us  or  Karftn. 

This  bay^  consequently,  cannot  be  on  the  coast  of  d'Anville  s 
Mesfin^,  for  it  is  south-west  of  the  Khore  instead  of  north-east ; 
and  if  we  could  obtain  the  interpretation  of  Mufan  ^\  we  should 
probably  find  the  reason  why  it  is  attributed  both  to  this  island 
at  the  bay  of  Grane,  and  to  that  tract  which  is  inclosed  between 
the  Shat-el-Arab  and  the  KarAn,  which  is  the  Mos^us  of  Pto- 
lemy, and  which  encloses  the  Mes6n^  of  Xiphilinus,  Josephus, 
and  other  historian. 

With  the  Khore  Abdillah  d'Anville  was  not  properly  ac- 
quainted ;  he  supposes  it  the  ancient  mouth  of  the  Euphrates ; 
and  such  it  is  according  to  Pliny  and  Arrian,  but  no  ancient 
author  of  estijeiation  except  Ptolemy  ever  made  it  a  mouth  of 

Ardb  ;  and  that  his  Sinus  Mesanius  is  to  the  D'Anv.  Geog.  Anc.  torn.  ii.  p.  loi.     If  this 

•west  of  both,  as  the  Vallum  Pasini  and  the  bt  tflie,  it  accounts  for  both,  and  for  tbc  Me- 

MoB^us  are  to  the  east.  sene  of  Pltny.    Dc  Mtasene  Apameeasi  vid. 

-'^^  .Une  bande  de  terre,  isolec  par  no  canal.  .Salm.  p.  699. 
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the  Tigris.  This  is  the  first  source  of  his  mistake,  and  he  now 
makes  this  a  mouth  of  the  Tigris,  which  in  another  part  he  la- 
bours to  prove  the  Euphrates.  The  Mes^n^'^of  PHny  is  so 
confused,  that  I  should  be  thankful  for  a  construction  of  the 
passage.  Mr.  d'Anville  says,  he  carries  it  above  Seleucia ;  if  so,  it 
is  the  Mes^n^  of  Apam^a  with  which  we  have  no  concern.  But 
let  us  consider  next  the  Mes^nfe  of  Xiphilinus.  These  are  his^ 
words :  "  After  Trajan  ^  had  taken  Ct^siphon,  he  determined  to 
"  navigate  *^  the  Red  Sea,  that  is,  the  Gulph  of  Persia.  •  .  .  . 
"  There  is  an  island  there  formed  by  the  Tigris,  called  Messdna, 
"  under  the  government  of  Athdmbilus ;  this  Trajan  reduced 
"  without  difficulty,  but  was  himself  brought  into  great  hazard' 
"  from  the  season  of  the  year,  the  violence  of  the  stream,  and 
"  the  inundation  of  the  tide.  The  inhabitants  of  the  fortress  of 
"  Tospdsinus  relieved  him,  however,  by  their  friendly  reception 
"  of  him  into  the  place.     This  fortress  is  under  ***  the  govern- 

^  Tigrii  ....  luetratis  montibus   Gor-  ^  Postquam  Ctesiphontem  ccpit  [Trajanus] 

dyacorum  circa  Apamiam  Mescncs  oppidum,  statnit  mare  rubrum  trajiccrc  ....  appellant 

chra  Seleuciam,  Babyloniami  cxxr.  M.  past^.  Messanam    qjioque    insulam.  Tigris    in    qua 

diviras  in  alveos  duos^  vAtero  Meridiem  ac  Se-  Athambilus  regnabat,  nullo  labore  cepit  atque- 

lenciam  petit,    Mesenem   perfundcns :    altero  lis  in  locis  propter  vim   byemis  et   rapidum 

ad  Septentrionem  fiexus  ej\]sdem  gentis  tergo  Tigrim  xsturoque  maris  in  magnum  pencu2um« 

Cauchas  secat.      Ubi  remeavere  aqux   Pasi*  venit.     Qui  vaUum  Tospasini  habitabant  (nam 

tigris  appellatur.      Postea  recipit   ex   Media  ita  ab  incolis  appellabatur  cratque  in.  ditione 

Cboaspem.  Athambili)  Trajanum  amice  receperunt.     Xi- 

In  tbe  course  of  four  Ikes  here  is  a  desultory  philin.  Traj.  p.  S5»  £d.  Basil, 

step  firom  the  Curd  mountains- to  the  mouth  ;  Tospasini  is^  I  conclude,  a  corruption  from 

but  d'Anville,  by  the  help  of  Apam^  fixes  the  Greek  to  Z^ra^iim- x^l^»  *    for,  we  learn,, 

this    Mes^ne    above    Bagdat.       See    Geog.  that  the  fort  was  erected  tipon  a  mound  of' 

-Anc.    torn,  iu    p.  aoo.      Cellanus,    voU.  ii.  raised  earth,  to  give  it  security  both  from  an. 

p.   462*.      See   Ammian.   Marcel,    lib.  xxiv.  enemy  and  inundation  ;  for  the  whole  of  the 

P*  3S^  ;  where  Mesene  evidently  means  a  tract  Delta  is  a  level.  See  Cellarius,  vol.  ii.  448;  whor 

between    the  two  rivers.     By   ubi   remeavere  reads  to  Toffweurim  contrary  to  my  supposition* 

^ii£y  Pliny  seems  to  mean  as^  high  as  the  tide  '^  Trajicere. 

flows,  in  which  hcis  not  correct,  for  the  tide  ^  Rather  m  tbe  tsrrUory  of  Jlhamiilmp  M' 

flows  above  Khoma.  ditione.. 
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'^  ment  of  Ath^mbilus/'  D'Anville  places  the  fort  of  Spasmus 
where  I  do,  but  the  district  of  Meseiife  on  the  other '^  side  of 
the  Shat-el-Arab,  This  passage  proves  that  the  fort  is  in  Me- 
scnfc,  and  that  the  Mes^nb  is  between  tlie  nioutlis  of  the  Tigris ; 
that  is,  between  the  Tigris^^'^  and  the  Moseus.  It  is  possible  I 
may  be  mistaken  in  assigning  a  position  to  the  fort.  But  there 
is  no  error  in  replacing  the  Mcsen^  ^^'  east  of  the  Shat-el-Arab 
iostead  of  west.  The  just  estimation  of  Mr.  d'Anville's  name 
has  led  me  into  this  discussion,  I  have  now  done  with  the 
Tigris  and  the  Delta,  and  proceed  to  the  Euphrates. 


KUORE    ABDILLAH,     SUPPOSED    MOUTII    OF    THE    EUPIIHATES. 

Tjie  Euphrates  appears  always  to  have  formed  its  principal 
JAinction  with  the  Tigris  at  Gorno,  or  Khorna ;  but  as,  from  the 
most  early  ages,  it  sent  oif  canals  on  both  sides,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  agi'iculture  or  communication,  so  it  has  happened  that 
one  of  these  which  passed  by  Old  Jiasra,  and  fell  into  the  Khore 
Abdillah,  has  been  mistaken  by  Pliny  and  Arrian  for  the  real 
mouth.  Arrian  is  so  persuaded  of  this,  that  when  Nearchus 
anchor.9  at  Dirid6tis,  or  Teredon,  in  the  Khore  Abdillah,  he 
calls  it  anchoring  in  the  Euphr4tes  :  and  he  says  in  another  part 


^'^  See  the  map  to  his  Memoir,  and  that 
QJl  ihe  Tij^ris  and  Euphrates. 

^'7  Charax  habitatnria  colle  manufacto  inter 
cQnfluente6»  dextra  Tigris  laeva  Eulsus.  Plio. 
lib  vi.  c.  27. 

^'^  See  Josephus,  lib.  i.  Antiq.  c.  7*     5te- 

Tly^moi  Mi«^,  ^c.  all  adduced  by  Celiarius, 
voU  ii.  4SS.  but  he  is  not  contented  to  be 
light.  He  adds,  Aberrait  aiitcm  in  co  quod 
in  media  Mcscna  ilia,  quam  Tigridis  ostia  con- 
Mituunt>  po8uit« 


I  build  much  upon  the  modem  name  of 
Mu9afi,  and  the  Khore  Moosi,  and  perhaps  it 
ought  always  to  hare  been  written  Moeena,  or 
Moosena,  from  Mu9an,  which  the  Greeks 
made  Mesdne,  because  they  had  a  Mess^ne  of 
their  own*  It  is  their  practice  in  a  thousand 
instances.  I  haTe,  however,  found  reason  to. 
suppose  that  Meaen  signifies  an  island,  or  per- 
haps more  properly  land  surrounded  by  the. 
arms  of  a  river,  possibly  from  the  Greek  f*wr\^ 
but  I  doubt  it*     See  not^  39 <• 
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of  tis  work,  that  this  mouth,  of  khore,  is  almost  choked  iix 
consequence  of  the  derivations  Avhich  drain  the  stream  above. 
The  Khore  Abdillah,  upon  the  English  charts,  appears  larger 
than  any  khore  of  the  Tigris  ;  and* this  circumstance,  with  which 
d'Anville  was  unacquainted,  would  have  confirmed  him,  if  he 
had  known  it,  in  his  system,  that  it  is  the  original  mouth  of  the 
Euphrates.  It  is  remarkable  that  Ptolemy  gives  no  mouth  to 
the  Euphrates ;  the  issue  of  the  Tigris,  which  he  terms  Eastern, 
that  is,  the  Shat-el-Arab,  is  in  ^  latitude  SO""  34',  and  his  junc- 
tion of  the  Euphrates  with  the  Tigris  is  in  latitude  34**  SC,  mak- 
ing a  difference  of  3*'46';  evidently  much  too  large;  but  as 
evidently  pointing  out  the  confluence  ^  inland,  as  Khorna  does 
at  this  day.  Strabo  doubtless  thought  the  Khore  Abdillah  to 
be  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates,  by  placing  Ter6don  ^  on  its 
bank;  but  Solinus^  asserts,  that  the  Tigris  carries  the  Eu- 
phrates into  the  Persian  Gulph,  and  Pliny,  who  joins  it  to  the 
Pasitigris,  (by  which  he  means  the  Shat-el-Arab,)  ev^idently 
alludes  to  the  original  mouth  at  the  K-hore  Abdillah,  which  tlie 
Orcho^ni***  had  obstructed  ;  and  so  long  had  it  been  obstructed 
in  his  tiuxe,  that  he  no  longer  places  Ter^don  on  the  Euphrates, 
but  says  it  lies  below  the  confluence,  of  the  two  rivers  *^. 

Let  us  now  advert  to  the  Khore  Abdillah  itself,  which  wiH 
afford  a  clue  to  unravel  all  these  difficulties.  The  ancient  kings 
of  Assyria,  Chaldta,  and  Babylon  understood  the  value  of  in- 
land canals,  as  well  as  the  Egyptians,  Indians,  Chinese,  or  the 
modern  commercial ,  states  of  Europe.     In  Egypt,  and  on  the 

'w  Ptol.  p.  149.  sinum  Pcrsicunu 

4<*  So  Mercaior  undcwtands  iti  ai  appears        ^*  Lib.  vi.    c.  27.     Euphratcm  pr«du8crt 

ty  iriB  '^iitftrtcd  map.  Orchocni,  ncc  nisi  Pasitigri  defertur  ia  mare* 
.      <"  Strabo,  p.  «o.  ^  C.  28. 

♦'^  P.  66*  Sol.   Tigris  Euphratcm  dcfcrt  in 
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side  of  the  Euphrates,  all  that  was  gained  out  of  the  desert  wag 
just  so  much  added  to  the  empire ;  and  thus,  as  we  fiad  a  cut 
parallel  to  the  Nile  for  near  four  hundred  miles,  so  Niebuhr  is 
of  opinion,  that  there  was  a  canal  running  westwaixl  of  the 
Euphrates  from  Het  ^  more  than  six  days'  journey  above 
Babylon  ^,  till  it  fell  into  Ihe  sea  at  the  Khore  Abdillalu  This 
is  an  extent  of  more  than  five  hundred  miles;  and,  however 
great,  is  not  superior  to  tlie  magnificent  designs  of  the  age  ^  to 
which  it  is  attributed.  It  is  countenanced,  likewise,  by  the 
accounts  which  we  have  in  Her6dotus  and  Dioddru^,  of  the  re- 
servoirs formed  above  Babylon,  to  withdraw  or  feed  the  stream  at 
pleasure ;  by  the  existence  of  the  two  lakes  below  Babylon,  near 
Mesched  Hossein  and  Mesched  Ali  ^,  the  Pallicopas  of  Arrian ; 
and  by  a  variety  of  cuts,  some  of  which  remain  to  this  day,  and 
still  fertilize  the  desert ;  the  remains  of  towns  ^  also  noticed  by 
almost  every  traveller  in  the  caravans  between  Basra  aad 
Aleppo,  all  contribute  to  the  probability  of  the  fact.  Thi^y 
flourished  while  the  canals  flowed,  they  have  perished  by  the 
devastation  of  the  Arabs,  and  the  neglect  or  inability  of  the 

^  Het  18  on  the  wind  of  the  river,  near  mencing  at  Ri^ba»  that  phce  i»  not  far  from 

Kunaxa,  where  the  ten  thousand  fought  Ar-  Thaptacus,  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  higher 

faxerxesy  according  to  d'AnviUe.  up  than  Niebuhr  carriet  his  canal* 

^  The  language  of   Al-Edrissi    if    very  <*'  That  age  of  the  Anakiia,  or  Giants,  a^ 

ftfong  in  confirmation  of  this  opinion.    After  Bryant  styles  them,  produced  the  Pyramids, 

bringing  down  the  Euphrates  to  Het  and  En*  the  Lake  M^m,  the  Obelisks^  tbe  walls  of 

bar,  he  adds,  Thebes,  Babylon,  Tiryns,  and  Orcbomenus, 

Rehqua  yero  pars  Eufratis  fluens  e  Rahaba  with  other  monuments  of  magnificence  in  va- 

a  tergo  desert!  in  varia  dividitur  brachia  quo*  rious  parts  of  the  world.    Were  these  the 

rum  unum  pcrgit  ad  Tsarsar  aliud  ad  Alcatsr  effect  of  numbers  or  mechanic  powers  ? 

[al  Khader],  aliud  etiam  ad  Sura,  quartum  ^^  Bahr-nedsjef  is  the  name  of  thit  lake* 

denique  ad  Kufam   [juxta  PallacopamJ,   et  Niebuhr,  vol  ii.  184*  Amst.  edit, 

omnia  ista  brachia  varios  in  lacus  sese  immcr-  *••  Sec  Niebuhr,  ibid.    El  Khader,  ten  or 

gunt.  p.  197*  twelve  leagues  from  Mesched  All* 

If  we  can  interpret  this  as  a  canal  com« 
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government  to  maintain  the  supply  of  waters.  If  such  a  canal 
as  this  existed,  it  communicated  with  the  parent  stream  at 
various  points;  and  such  a  communication  as  this,  d'Anville 
has  pointed  out  at  Naher  Saleh,  about  five-and*thirty  miles 
above  Khoma;  he  brings  this  down  parallel  to  the  Shat-ei- 
Arab,  gives  it  another  communication^  with  that  channel,  near 
Basra,  and  afterwards  conducts  it  into  the  Persian  Gulph,  in 
the  direction  of  the  Khore  Abdillah ;  this  is  tiie  sti^eam  he  con-- 
eludes  to  be  the  ancient  course  of  the  Euphrates,  and  such  it 
was  in  the  estimation  of  Pliny,  Strabo,  and  Arrian*  D'Anville, 
with  the  assistance  of  Texeira,  finds  this  channel  now  dry,  and 
styles  it  the  ^*  Choabedeh  ^ ;  and  this  dry  channel  certainly 
exists,  for  Mr.  Jones,  when  resident  at  Basra,  has  ridden  along 
it  many  miles. 

Khore  Abdillah  takes  its  modem  title  from  a  name  of  no 
little  importance  in  Mahomedan  mythology,  for  Abdillah  is  the 
son  of  Annas***,  who  was  porter  to  the  prophet  himself;  his 
tomb  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Zobeir,  and  this  Khore  is  a 
Criss^an  Gulph  ^  for  such  votaries  as  come  to  pay  their  devo- 
tions to  his  relicks.  At  Zobeir,  or  Ghibel*'*  Sendm,  in  its 
neighbourhood,  d'Anville  places  Orchofe,  because  Pliny  says, 
the  Orcho^ni  diverted  the  stream  of  the  Euphrates ;  but  Pliny 

♦**  By  means  of  a  cut  called  Obolch^  or  '    **•  Nitbuhri  vol.  iL  p.  182. 
Obolla,   •uffickntly  noticed  in  OricnUl  gco-        ^'*  It  brings  them  within  fifteen  miles, 
graphy.  ^^  Nicbuhr  writes  Dsjabbel,  which  signifies 

*"  Choabedehy  commonly  Chubd^h,  is  the  a  mountan.    Thus  JEtna  still   preserves  its 

flat,    low,    marshy    district,     lying   between  Saracen  name  Ghibello.     It  is,  therefore,  % 

Khore  Abdullah  and  the  Sheet-iUArab  ;  and  solecism  in  reality  to  say  Monte  Ghibello,  hut 

I  am  of  opmion  that  the  canal  now  dry,  whick  this  solecism  pervades  all  countries  ;  the  un-* 

passed  by  the  town  of  Zebeer,  branched  from  known  language  gives  a  name,  which  signifies 

the  Euphrates  at  Nahr  Saleh.    Mr.  H-  Jones,  mountain,  and  the  language  in  use  adds  an- 

*"  Which  he  derives  from  Bedch,  a  tent  of  other  mountaua  to  it. 
the  Bedouins. 
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only  adds  their  name  to  the  same  circumstance  mentioned  bjr 
Arrian,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pall4copas,  or  Bahr-Nedsjef; 
and  every  ancient  testimony  whatsoever,  except  JPtoleroy,  places 
Orchofe  in  the  same  situation  *"*.  Ptolemy  says,  it  is  near  the 
gulph ;  but  this  assertion  seems  -sq  indefinite  to  Mercator,  that 
he  has  carried  it  up  to  the  lakes  ;  and  there,  the  latitude  ^  as- 
signed to  it  authorises  him  to  plaoe  it :  but  d'Anville  is  not  cxmr 
tent  vrith  bringing  Orchofe  here,  unless  he  annihilates  Old  Basra. 
Basra*'',  Bozra,  and  Bosara,  is  a  name  applicable  to  any  town 
in  the  desert,  it  signifies  rough  or  stony  ground ;  and  thus  we 
have  a  Bosara  in  Ptolemy  near  Maskat,  and  a  Bozra  familiar 
in  Scripture,  denoting  an  Ariabian  town  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Jud^a,  taken  by  the  Maccabees.  Such  a  Basra,  Niebuhr  n6t 
only  supposes  in  the  site  of  Zobeir,  ten  or  twelve  miles  west  of 
the  present  Basra,  but  confii^ras  it  by  the  common  belief  and 
tradition  of  the  country ;  he  adds,  what  amounts  to  proof,  that 
Hassan,  Zobeir  *'%  and  Telia,  are  buried  here,  and  their  tombs 
visited,  who  are  all  mentioned  in  Oriental  writers  as  interred  at 
Basra^    Zobeir  ^  gives  his  name  to  the  present  town  *•",  and  his 


*••  Sec  Salmaiius,  p.  703.    Cellariut,  Hon- 

^f  Ptolemy,  32^  40',  p.  145. 

^^  Gol.  ad  Alfrag.  p.  120.  Terra  crassa 
if  lapidosa.  But  see  ri*J5f1D>  under  ^Jf^. 
Botsrath  descrtum  a  Batzar  dausit,  quia  clau- 
duntur  aquae. 

Bozra  is  mentioned  as  early  as  the  age  of 
Abraham.  Gen.  xxxvi.  33.  Is.  Ixiii.  i.  &c. 
&c.  From  hence  Bdzar  for  an  emporium,  and 
urbs  muntta,  quia  circumcIaudUur  i  to  which 
the  Bursa  of  Carthage  is  allied. 
.  **♦  Niebuhr,  voK  ii.  p.  j8i. 
.  ^  Zobeir  is  again  inhabited,  which  is  caused 
by  persecution  arising  from  a  new  Mahometaa 
deism  growing  up  at  jEU  Arcd  in  Lachsa^ 


The  Sunnites  persecuted  take  refuge  at 
Zobeir.     Nieb.  H.  p.  21J. 

See  Capper's  Route.  He  arrives  at  Zo- 
beir, then  just  depopulated  afresh  by  a  Persian 
tyrant,  governor  of  Basra.     Capper,  p. 'i-5. 

These  deists  are  now  known  in  Europe  by 
the  name  of  Wechabites  (from  Abd-ul-WahaK 
their  leader),  and  have  since  plundered  Mecca, 
Medina,  and  Kerbtla. 

^'  Tavemier  confounds  Zobeir,  or  Old 
Basra,  with  Ter^don,  and  mentions  a  canalfto 
it  in  his  time,  which  is  either  the  Oboleh  of 
d'Anville,  or  the  canal  of  New  Basra  coo- 
tinned.  The  same  canal  ia  mentioned  b^ 
Texeira*  . 
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tomb  is  still  fr^uented.  This,  then,  is  the  ancient  city  by 
which  the  channel  passed,  which  is  still  called  Dsjarri  Z^ade^ 
andi  U^36  Zdade,  by.  the  natives ;  and  this  is  the  channel 
Avhich,  entering  the  liead  of  the  Khore  AbdiUah,  was  the  mouth 
of  tiie, Euphrates*  in  the  opinion  of  Strabo,.  Arrian,  and  Phny. 
Where  it  left  the  Euphrates  above,,  whether  at  Nahar  Saleh,  as 
d'Anvilki  suppose^,  or  whether  it  was  a  continuation  of  the 
grand  canal  Niebuhr  des«eribes,  is  a  problem  still  to  be  resolved^ 
I  anl  myself  persuaded  that  it  wias  a  canal,  and  not  the  natural 
cdurse  of  the  river ;  for  though  Nahar ^**  does,  signify  a  river,  its 
sense  in  tliis  counti-y  ifi  usually  restrained  to  works  of  art;  thus 
the  great  canal  is  distinguished,  which  joined  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris  in  Mesopotamia,  called  Nah^r  Malclia,  the  Royal  Ganal ; 
and  a  great  number  of  others  which  branch  out  of  the  Euphrates 
on  both  sides.  To  what  degree'  this  stream  was  choked  in  the 
age  of  Pliny  or  Arrian,  is  not  easy  to  ascertain ;  it  might  only 
have.-ceascd  to  be  navigable ;  for  that  it  continued  to  convey 
water  to  Old  Basra,  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  Mahomedan 
^ra,  is  evident;  as- that  place  was  still  inhabited,  and  still  a 
city.i:  When  the  supply  failed,  the  desert  was  no  longer  habit- 
able^ and  another  Basra  rose  on  the  banks  of  the  Shat-el-Arab, 
the  foundation  of  this  new  city  is  attributed  to  Omar'**',  the 


^  I  say  tuually  restrained ;  because  Nahar 
19  applied  to  the  Euphrates  itself,  in  Joshua^ 
i.  4.  and  Gen.  xv.  18. 

«*  Nahr  is  never  made  use  of  to  signify  a 
**  river,  /.  e,  a  natural  river,  either  in  Arabic 
•*  or  Persian,  but  in^pli»:8  a  work  of  art,  from 
«  the  canal  of  Zobeir  to  the  ditches  by  'vhich 
**  the  fields  are  watvred  at  Bassora."  Mr.  H. 
Jones.  In  modern  usa^e,  I  conclude  Mr. 
Jones  is  perfectly  correct. 
.    *^  Mr.  H.  Jones  is  of  opinion  that  Old 


Basra  was  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Shat-el- 
Arab»  and  supposes  that  he  saw  the  ruins  of 
that  city  so  situated,  as  he  went  up  tha?  rivt  r ; 
bnt  if  such  ruins  there  are,  they  oujrht  to  be 
nearly  on  the  site  of  the  fort  of  Spasinu?,  the 
city  of  Atbamb'lus.  I  shotild  not  ve-iture  to 
controvert  his  opinion,  if  I  had  not  consuitf»d 
the  authorities  to  which  he  refers.  These  are 
the  original  historians  who  record  the  battle  of 
the  Camel,  and  the  deftat  of  Aytsha,  witfe 
Jber  attendauu  2Sobeir>  &c*     From  them  it  is 
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second  khalif  in  the  fourteenth^  year  of  ^e  Mahometan 
Ara^. 

From  the  respect  due  to  Mr*  d'AnvHle,  thb  subject  has  been 
treated  at  large^  but  the  real  object  is  to  illustrate  the  Khore 
Abdillah,  which  is  intimately  connected  with  the  course  of 
Nearchusy  and  the  two  lakes  above,  which  concern  the  voyage 
of  Alexander  on  the  Euphrates,  down  to  Pall&copas;  and  I 
must  now  request  the  reader  to  take  a  view  of  that  tongue  of 
land  between  the  Khore  Abdillah,  and  the  Shat-el-Arab, 
called  die  Dai^ir,  the  lower  part  of  which  I  must  sink  under 
water,  to  find  the  lake  Nearchus  sailed  through  in  his  return  to 
the  Pasitigris^ 

Nearchus^  according  to  the  journal,  anchored  at  Diriddtis  in 
the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates,  the  ^TerMon^^  of  oth»  authors; 
that  is,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Khore  Abdillah,  which  they  con*- 
sider  as  the  Euphrates*  From  hence  he  returned  back,  across  a 
lake  towards  thePasitigris*  Hie  length  of  this  lake  is  thirty*seven 
miles,  according  to  d'Anville ;  but  this  will  be  considered  liere*- 
after.  I  now  observe  that  the  DaAasir  must  be  curtailed,  or  at 
least  cairied  back  so  far  as  to  give  the  waters  the  appearance  of 
a  lake  rather  than  a  river ;  and  for  this  defalcation  we  ^U  find 
abundant  evidence  in  the  account  of  later  writers.    These  proofs 


evident  that  Ali  wa$  marching  from  the  west, 
aod  had  not  crossed  any  rW«r»  mvcfe  less  such 
an  one  as  the  Shat-eKArab.  The  battle  was 
fought  near  Old  Basra,  for  Ayesha  was  con* 
veyed  a  prisoner  thither  the  6ame  night ;  and 
that  Old  Basra  was  to  the  westward  of  the 
6hat-el-Arab  is  manifest  from  the  tomb  (^ 
Zobeir,  vvhich  ts  at  Gibbel  Sen  am,  scin  visited 
and  reverenced  by  the  Mahomedans,  and 
nearly  hi  the  position  of  Old  Bnsra.  See 
Abil-Mli»  Rciske,  Leipaickcd*  17549  p.  86. 


•^  There  are  two  courses  of  jvckomng  ;  by 
one  it  would  be  the  fourteenth,  by  the  other 
the  nineteenth.     Abilfeda  Reiske,  p.  68. 

-«  Gohad  Alf.  p,  120. 

^  Built  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  according  to 
Abydenns.    Seal.  £men«  Temp.  Frag.  p.  ij^ 

*Aw»Jy  QiAioio  fjLi^fpt  BttCvXm  JKn^Komf 

T5-«T»»j  wfo;^«r/r*  Tt^Uvf  lyyvi  o^tMw.  . 

Dionys,  Per.  9S0. 
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I  reserve  till  Nearchus  arrives  at  the  spot ;  but  I  must  now  ex^ 
amine  the  Tigris  ^nd  tha  sti^eams  of  Susiana  inlaad. 

TIGRIS    AND    PASITIGIIIS    INLAND. 

The  name  given  to  the  Tigris  by  Oriental  writers  is  Dejela^*, 
which  Bochart  informs  us  they  would  write  almost  indifferently 
Degel,  or  Deger :  hence  sprung  the  Greek  Teger  or  Tigris  '**^, 
by  their  usual  assimilation  of  sound  to  sense ;  and  under  this 
title  we  must  consider  it,  in  opposition  to  the  Pasitigris,  which 
is  a  stream  perfectly  distinfct.  It  is  true  that  Pliny  is  mistaken 
on  this  point,  for  he  supposes  that  the  Tigris  in  the  lower  part 
of  its  course  receives  all  the  waters  of  Susiana,  and  from  thence 
acquires  the  name  of  Pasi-Tigris ;  but  this  is  interpreting  an 
Oriental  appellation  by  a  Greek  etymology.^  This  error  was 
common  to  other  authors,  and  is  expressly  corrected  by 
Strabo^;  but  it  has  misled  so  great  a  geographer  as  M.  d'An- 
ville,  who  brings  Nearchus  up  the  Shat-el-Arab,  and  thence 
by  the  Haffar  canal  to  Susa,  without  considering  that  Nearchus 
himself,  who  returned  by  this  passage  from  Susa,  states  the  dis- 
tinction in  precise  terms. 

The  Tigris,  in  fact,  though  it  communicates  with  all  the  rivers 
of  Susiana,  cannot  be  said  properly  to  receive  them,  for  the 
communications  are  artificial.  Of  these  there  are  three;  the 
lowest  is  the  Haffar^  canal,  about  twenty-seven  miles  below 

^  Didsjilc.    NiebiAr.  ♦»•  Strabo.  p.  ya8. 

^  They  knew  that  Tigru,  or  its  root  Teir^  ^^*  The  Haffar  river  it  nothing  nore  than  a 

•igr.ificd  an  arrow  ;  but  as  they  had  a  Lykus  or  branch  of  the  Karobn»   which  empties  itself 

wolf  higher  up>  they  were  not  displeased  at  into  the  Shat^l-Arab,   iMfeead  of  the  aea. 

findiug  a  tig<r  to  l^eep  him  company.  Mr.  H.  Jones. 
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Basra,  which  is  expressly  called  a  cut  '*'*  by  Nearchus,  and  conr 
sidered  as  such  by  all  the  Oriental  writers.  The  second  is 
named  the  Suab  ^^  or  Soweib  river,  which  comes  into  the  Tigris 
from  the  east,  a  little  above  Basra;  it  is  connected  with  the 
rivers  of  Susiana  by  means  of  a  canal  called  the  Mesercan  ^% 
and  this  is  the  usual  channel  of  intercourse  between  Basra  and 
Haviza^^S  or  Ahwaz:  its  issue  into  the  Tigris  is,  according  to 
Ebn  Haukal,  nearly  opposite  to  Ableh  *^,  and  Ableh  is  the 
Aphlfe  of  Pliny,  perhaps  also  the  Ampfe  *"  of  Her6dotus.  The 
third  communication  joins  the  Tigris  above  Khorna ;  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  streams  of  Susiana  by  a  cut  from  the  Mesercan, 
and  at  this  issue  the  river  of  Kborremabad,  ciilled  the  Gunedhi 
by  d'Anville,  the  Gyndes  of  Herodotus  is  supposed  to  join  the 
Tigris;  and  by  means  of  the  Tigris  the  intercourse  is  open  up 
to  Vasit  or  W^sith,  and  thence  to  Bagdat 

The  river  of  Kborremabad,    indeed,    has   a  very  different 
course  assigned  to  it  by  Major  Rennell,  for  he  supposes  it  to  be 


*'*  *A»  ^  a^Xflu  vwK  Karob  io»  EuXot^p  if*  M  rh 
^lufVKO'  i  TETMHTAT  Ix  rS  T^-yfrnto?  U  to»  EuXoMcy, 
TftUTij  Jk^xopiSiicaiv  U  Toy  Tlyfma,  Arrtan,  lib. 
▼ii.  p.  281. 

The  ships  were  conveyed  by  a  canal,  which 
wa3  cut  from  the  Tigris  to  the  Eul^us. 

^^  There  is  ti  topr>TraDl»ical  table  of  Basra 
and  its  environs,  in  M'^lch  Thevcnot,  drawn 
up  by  'a  Rative  ibr  the  Christians  of  6t.  John, 
(as  they  are  called,}  which,  tHouph  without, 
proportion,  FtiU  prcbcrves  the  r  laiivc  po.^ition 
of  the  Suab,  Ha^ar,  .and  ail  the  othcriQcaktiee 
here  specified. 

*^  Th.*  Mcsercan  is  noticed  by  Ebn  Haukal 
and  Ai  Ednsfti.  Ebn  Haukal  says,  it  is  so'tne* 
tirree  dry. or  exhausted  by  irrigat'Qn.  Al 
EdrisM  wi-i'cs,  Et  vero  cum  aqua  in  incre- 
incnto  <Bt>  quod  evenit  in  initio  hieneis,  naves 
illic  traustunt)    cum    autem    in  decremento. 


transire  nequaquatn  possunt,  p»  123  ;  that  tSf 
at  spring  tides  the  water  here  is  deep  enough 
for  navigation.  He  adds,  Orandibus  sulcatur 
navigiis* 

♦**  Ahouaz,  Ahwaz,  Haviza  is  more  no- 
ticed in  modem  Oriental  writers  than  Tostar. 
It  has  a  communication  with  the  Shat-el- Arab, 
in  the  little  district  of  Sowcib.  Mr.  H. 
Jones* 

^*!  M.  d'Anvillc.  supposes  Aphle  to  be 
Haffar,  but  Ablch  with  a  native  pronuncia- 
tion is  Avleh,  for  CasMn  is  Calvin  ;  'and  Avith 
cannot  be  wiittcn  in  Greek  letters  but  as 
Aphle,  unless  we  assume  the  inodfrn  beta, 
which  would  be  precife-ly  A^Xn,  AvJc.  Efin 
Haukal  eiqjfeesH  mrfjtH»ns^  the  three  passages 
by  water  fwm  Hisn  Modhi  to  Basra,  Ableh/ 
and  Vasit.  ■" 

«'  Lib.  vi.  p.  447. 
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the  Khoaspes  or  Eul6us.  He  places  Susa  on  a  small  stream 
which  joins  it,  and  carries  it  down  to  the  Delta,  instead  of  con- 
ducting it  into  the  Tigris  above  Khorna ;  but  in  consequence  of 
this  arrangement,  he  is  necessitated  to  convert  the  Diala  into 
the  Gyndes  of  Her6dotus.  This  system  has  great  difficulties, 
for  the  Gyndes  ^  was  crossed  by  Cyrus  in  his  march  to  Baby- 
lon ;  but  if  he  came  from  Ecbdtana,  it  was  not  necessary  to 
cross  the  Diala  ^^;  and  if  from  Susa,  it  was  an  hundred  'miles 
out  of  his  way. 

Her6dotus  has  three  rivers  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Tigris :  the  main  stream  is  that  which  passes  by  Opis  ^,  and  is 
properly  the  Armenian  river;  he  has  then  two^*  others,  which 
come  from  the  country  of  the  Mati^ni,  which  is  the  northern 
part  of  Media,  the  Al  Gebal  of  the  Arabs,  the  Khooestan  ^  of 


^  The  reason  assigned  for  dividing  the 
Gyndes  into  360  channels  by  Cyrus  is  not 
aatisfactory.  Cyrus  was  probably  at  the  head 
of  fire  or  six  hundred  thousand  men,  and  he 
-spent  a  whole  campaign  in  subduing  this  river. 
(Herod,  i.  S9.)  Neither  the  river  of  Khor« 
remabad  or  the  Diala  seem  to  require  any  such 
ex  pence  of  time  or  labour.  Bridges  of  boats 
were  in  usage  througho(k  Susiana  and  Meso- 
potamia, and  this  usage  is  at  least  as  ancient 
as  the  time  of  Xerxes,  which  makes  it  highly 
probable  that  it  could  not  be  unknown  to 
Cyrus.     Herod,  i.  89. 

^  There  is  much  disquisition  on  this  subject 
in  Larcher  and  other  commentators,  and  ao 
expression  of  Herodotus  which  seems  to  favour 
Major  RennelPs  arrangement,  for  the  text 
says  of  the  Gyndes^  eu  fi.\y  mryod  Iv  MannnTai 
u\ia%f  (tH  K  ^ta  Aap^avfiry*  Now  Aap^arciuy  is 
read  Aoffsw  in  some  MSS. ;  and  Otter  (tom.  i. 
p.  155.)  pays,  the  Diala  comes  from  Derne 
and  Dertcnk.  Stiti  the  march  of  Cyrus  docs 
sot  correspond   with  the  Diala>  and  Major 

3 


Rennell  brings  its  Choaspes,  that  is,  the 
river  of  Khorremabad,  from  Dainawar,  now 
Dainawar  approaches  as  near  to  tko^nm  as 
Demc. 

^  I  now  understand  (by  the  assistance  of  a 
learned  friend)  j^hat  I  did  not  comprehend 
when  the  former  edition  wa^  published,  in  which 
I  supposed  the  Opis  of  Herodotus  to  be  placed 
near  the  gulph  of  Persia.  (See  Dis.on  Opis.) 
I  am  now  convinced  that  Her6dotu8  meant  to 
^istinguitth  the  Armenian  Tigris  by  the  title 
of  that  Tigris  which  passes  by  Opis.  Com- 
pare this   with  the   expression  of  Nearchus. 

of  pcM>  b|,  'AfjufvMrv  xufOL  ToXiy  Nr»ov  iraA«t  tot^ 

'Ei^fixH  -voiaixS  iroiiM.  Arrian.  Gronov. 
p.  357.     Herod,  v.  397.  and  i.  89. 

^*  According  to  the  reading  of  Pauw 
adopted  by  Wesseling  in  loco,  d»  ^l  irre^, 

*♦*'  Al  Gebal  and  Khooestan  arc  equivalent ; 
both  signify  a  mountainous  region* 
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the  Persians :  these  we  may  suppose  to  be  the  Znh  and  the 
Diala ;  aiid  the  Gyndes  is  a  fourth  river  vhich  joins  the  three 
united.  Major  Rennell  supposes  the  second  and  third  slireams  to 
be  the  great  and  Uttle  Zab,  and  thus  maJces  the  Diaht,  as  the 
fourth,  become  the  Gyndes.  In  this  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  the 
great  inducement  he  has  to  assume  die  river  of  Khorremabad  for 
the  Choaspes  or  Eul^us  is,  that  it  comes  out  of  Media,  for  that 
is  a  character  attributed  to  the  Choaspes  by  several  of  the  an- 
cients.    This,  however,  will  be  matter  of  future  consideration. 

Having  now  obtained  a  general  idea  of  the  Tigris,  it  remains 
to  prove  that  the  Pasitigris  is  a  distinct  river ;  amd  this  can  only 
^be  effected  by  taking  a  view  of  the  peculiarities  of  Susidna, 
Vhich  are  singular  in  the  'extreme.  To  enable  us  to  execute 
this  task,  we  have  a  variety  of  assistance  from  ancient  and 
Oriental  geographers,  from  modern  navigators,  and  from  the 
marches  of  Alexander,  Antigonns,  and  Timour ;  but  the  failure 
is  in  regard  to  modern  travellers,  who  might  have  connected 
this  various  information :  for  in  this  country,  whether  from  the 
dangerous  disposition  of  the  natives,  or  from  the  failure  of  cu- 
riosity, or  the  httle  prospect  of  emolument,  we  have  had  no 
Bruce  to  penetrate  into  the  interior ;  neither  have  we  a  right  to 
expect  that  men  should  jeopardy  their  lives  for  our  instruction 
and  amusement,  without  a  probability  of  return.  From  Mr. 
Jones,  however,  I  have  learned  that  there  is  still  a  regular  com- 
munication between  Basra  and  Tostar;  that  a  fleet  of  small 
vessels  proceeds  monthly,  by  means  of  the  Karoon  river,  up  to 
that  city ;  that  it  is  still  considered  as  the  principal,  if  not  the 
capital,  emporium  of  the  province;  and  that,  however  dan- 
gerous it  might  be  for  Christians,  Mahomedan  traders  stiU  find 
a  considerable  profit  in  the  commerce* 
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In  eariicgr  times,  when  Sum  was  tke  resid^ice  of  the  Peraiaa 
mcmafclis,  and  the  depositarj  of  tbeir  treasures,  when  the  rich- 
ness of  the  soil  and  the  facility  of  communication  were  equally 
lucrative  to  the  merchant,  the  wealth  attracted  into  this  little 
province,  and  the  treasures  accumulated  in  its  capital^  will 
hardly  appear  exaggeration  to  the  mind  of  such  as  are  conversant 
in  these  inquiries*  The  extent  of  it,  from  the  mountains  which 
encompass  it  on  tlie  north  to  the  gulph  of  Persia  on  the  south^ 
can  hardly  be  estimated  at  much  more  than  an  hundred  miles ; 
and  the  extreme  length  of  it,  from  Basra  on  the  Tigris  to 
Rhagian  on  the  AVosis,  is  probably  short  of  two  hundred  :  but 
the  whole  of  this  extent  is  intersected  and  watered  by  rivers 
which  issue  from  the  various  bosoms  of  the  mountains  on  the 
north,  aU  of  which  are  united  to  tiie  main  stream  which  passes 
by  Tostar ;  and  this  stream  is  again  divided  into  various  chan* 
nels,  on  its  approach  to  the  Delta,  till  it  issues  into  the  gulph 
of  Persia  by  its  seven  mouths-  This  is  a  similar  circumstance, 
upon  a  smaller  scale,  to  that  which  takes  place  in  the  Nile,,  the 
Indus,  the  Ganges,  and  the  Danube;  but  several  of  these 
rivers  in  Susi^na  are  deep  and  navigable  before  their  junction^ 
because  the  mountains  which  produce  them  are  lofty,  and  be- 
cause the  country  through  which  they  flow  from  the  moun^ 
tains  is,  with  very  little  exception,  one  universal  level  to 
the  sea. 

Tlie  one  ^  stream  into  which  they  are  united  is  at  this  day 
called  the  Karoon,  from  a  town  of  that  name  not  far  from  the 

^  *'AXXo»  Si  ^wn  tw\  J*i  ZAnn  ievr»iw\  W  which  is  that  of  the  Tigrif,  [Paiitigria  of  the 

*)y  pto/»»  TO  Tfaf  Tlypio?  avid^vruf^  km*  tck  /uiTfltfi^  MSB. 3   and  the»  intermediate  canals  of  the 

^iv^ux*^  '^^  Evf  p«T«,  Itc.     Straboy  p.  729.  Euphrates.     Hence  it  is  that  the  Tigris  !• 

Others  say  that  the  rtrers  that  pau  by  Susa  called  the  Pasitfgris.     Strabo  corrects  this  dc- 

[or  through  Susiana]  fall  into  one  strcasii  rrraiion  in  another  passage.    PotjcUtus  says, 
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head  of  the  Delta;  and  though  at  present  it  carries  the  same 
name  in  a  direct  line  through  the  Delta  to  the  sea,  this  was 
not  the  case  in  the  esteem  of  the  ancient  or  Oriental  geo- 
graphers ;  for  both  considered  the  eastern  channel  as  the  real 
issue  of  the  main  stream,  which  the  Greeks  called  the  Eul^us*^, 
and  the  Persians  the  Ab-Zal  ^\  This  channel  issues  at  ^  Hisn- 
Modhi**',  which,  according  to  M^Cluer,  is  short  of  thirty  miles 
from  the  A'rosis  or  Tab,  the  river  that  divides  tlie  province  of 
Persis  from  Susidna.  From  this  point  at  Hisn-Modi  the  com- 
munication was  open  by  water  to  the  Tigris,  that  is,  there  were 
channels,  either  natural  or  artificial,  through  a  tract  from  180 
to  200  miles  in  extent,  and  on  this  inland  navigation  the  pre- 
eminence of  the  province  was  established. 

It  is  now  that  we  are  to  fix  upon  one  of  those  streams  which 
joined  the  Eul^us  from  the  mountains,  to  which  we  may  assign 
the  name  of  the  Pasitigri3 ;  and  if  an  oriental  etymology  be 
admissible,  the  appellation  may  be  derived  from  Pasa,  Phasa, 
Pheza,  or  Beza,   which  Golius  informs  us  signifies  eastern  or 


Aat  the  Eul^usj  the  Choaspes,  and  the  Tigris 
fall  iBto  a  lakc>  and  thence  into  the  tea^ 
p.  728. 

♦^  Ptolemy's  mouth  of  the  Eul^us  is  the 
channel  nearest  to  the  A'rosb,  agreeing  pre- 
cisely with  the  Oriental  geographers. 

^^  Ab  Zal^  fleuve  dont  une  branche  passe 
a  Tostar  elle  passe  par  tout  le  Courestan 
[Khoozistin  or  Susiana],  &  se  discharge  dans 
le  sein  Persique  a  Hisn  Medhl.  Pctis  de  la 
Croix.  Hist,  de  Timour,  torn.  ii.  p.  168. 

^^  The  land  of  Khuzistan  [SusianaQ  is 
level ;  it  has  many  runAing  streams,  the  chief 
of  which  is  the  river  of  Shuster. — Shuster  is 
situated  on  an  eminence. — The  river  comes 
[passes]  from  Asker  Mokrem  to  Ahwax,  and 


fafls  into  the  river  Sedreh^  and  goe»on  to  His» 
Modhi  on  the  sea^side.     Ebn  Haukal,  p.  74. 

Another  river  is  Nehr  al-Mu»hirkan,  on 
vrhichy  at  Asker  JMokrem,  is  a  great  bridge  f 
by  this  river  one  may  go  from  Asker  Mokremi 
to  Ahwaz,  a  distance  of  eight  farsang,  Ebn 
Haukal,  iiiii.  N.  B.  Nehr^l-Mushirkan  im-- 
plies  the  canal  of  Mushirkaa.  This  canal  is 
said  to  have  been  made  by  Adud-ud«DeuIet. 
Otter,  ii,  p.  55.  What  his  age  is  I  know^ 
not,  but  I  imagine  the  communication  to  be 
ancient.  Abul-feda  dit  que  la  ririere  de  Tos- 
tar se  jctte  dahs  le  Golfc  Persique  aupres  de 
{iisn  Medhi.     Otter»  i6U, 

^^  Either  the  Kataderbis^  or  Mai^astana  o£ 
Arrian* 
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north-eastern;  and  the  eastern  Tigris  this  , may  be  consideredt 
in  reference  either  to  the  grand  stream  of  the  Tigris,  or  to  Susa. 
That  it  %vas  east  of  Susa  is  proved  by  the  bridge  upon  it»  which 
Alexander  passed  upon  his  retutn  from  Persis,  and  as  the  point 
where  the  fleet  under  Nearchus  joined  the  Macedonian  army ; 
and  east  of  Susa  it  appears,  by  the  retreat  of  Edmenes  and 
Peucestas,  and  the  march  ^*  of  Antigonus  to  attack  them.  It 
is  from  the  same  march  manifestly  the  second  river  east  from  the 
Eul^us,  for  Antigonus  moved  from  Susa  to  the  K6pratas.  The 
K6pratas  is  mentioned  as  a  navigable  stream  four  hundred  feet 
wide,  and  said  to  join  the  Pasitigris  before  its  confluence  with 
the  Eul6us.  Over  this  stream  he  advanced  a  small  body  of  his 
forces,  which  for  want  of  embarkations  he  was  unable  to  sup^ 
port,  Eumenes  profited  by  this  error :  he  hastened  instantly 
from  the  Pasitigris  to  attack  the  forces  that  were  separated ; 
and  upon  their  defeat  Antigonus  was  compelled  to  retreat  over 
the  mountains  into  Media,  We  have,  therefore,  ascertained  a 
Pasitigris  as  the  second  river  east  from  the  Eul^us,  and  this  i& 
confirmed  by  the  march  of  Alexander,  when  he  was  originally 
proceeding  from  Susa  to  Persis,  and  when  after  passing  the 
Pasitigris  he  moved  to  the  north  against  the  Uxii,  The  Uxii 
are  the  Asciacks  of  Oriental  geography  :  their  position  is  ascer- 
tained both  by  the  ancients  and  modems ;  they  are  on  the 
mountains  between  the  river  of  Ram  Hormuz  and  the  Tab^  that 
is,  between  the  Pasitigris  and  the  A'rosis.  This  river  of  Ram 
Hormuz  is  the  second^  stream   east  of  the  Ab-Zal,  in  the 


*^  Dioddros,  lib.  xiT.  p.  331.  Ed.  Wesel.  Ucuhrtyfw^  which  if  Wesaclling  Had  not  re* 

There  is  much  confusion  in  Diod6ru8,  arit-  stored  from  some  of  the  best  MSS.  might  stitt 

in^  from  his  calling  this  nver  seTeral  times  the  have  disgraced  the  text. 

Tigri?.;  but  in  p*  551*  he  expressly  writes  tou  ^  Timour  in  reality  passed  a  imall  stKiflk 
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fiiarcb^  of  Timoar ;  k  is  the  second  east  of  the  fiul^iis,  in  tl^ 
march  of  Antigonus;  it »  navigable,  accocding  to  Diod6rus% 
near  half  a  mile  wide,  and  from  nine  to  twelve  feet  deep ;  it  has 
a  course  little  short  of  ninety  milea***  from  its  source ;  and  it  is 
provided  with  a  bridge  of  boats^  which  Edmenes  came  over  to 
attack  Antigonus,  which  Alexander  crossed  on  his  return  from 
Persis  to  Susa,  and  at  which  Nearchus  concluded  his  expedi- 
tion.  This  bridge  continued  to  exist,  according  to  the  latest 
account  of  Oriental  geography ;  it  is  at  Ram  Hormuz^  and  lies 
on  the  direct  road  from  Rhagian  on  tlie  A'rosis  to  Tostar. 

Tlie  whole  of  this  arrangement,  however,  must  be  set  aside, 
if  Tostar  be  not  identified  with  Susa.  In  this  there  would  be  no 
difficulty,  if  Major  Rennell^*  had  not  assumed  Sus  on  the 
Kierkfe  for  Susa  on  the  Eul^us.  The  Kierkfe  is  one  of  those 
mountain  streams  which  falls  into  the  river  of  Khorremabad ; 
and  as  this  excellent  geographer  has  converted  this  stream  into 
the  Eul^us,  much  deference  is  due  to  his  judgment :  it  is  with 
great  hesitation  that  1  venture  to  controvert  any  assumption  of 
his,  but  I  shall  state  my  reasons  for  dissent,  and  leave  the  de*- 
terminatioo  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader. 

The  whole  of  his  system  rests  upon  the  issue  of  the  Khor- 

«t  a  Itttk  diitaiice  from  Tottar ;  bot  it  it  an  the  progress  of  Antfgoiius>  in  the  fdlowing 

artificial  cut,  and  did  not  exist  in  the  age  of  chapter,  almost  to  a  certainty  proves  the  con- 

Antigonus.  Irary. 

^  Tiovour  employed  three  days  in  moving  *"  DiodArus,  lib.  xix*  c  17.  Fiom  three  to 

from  Tostar  to  Ram-Hormuz  ;  and  according  four  stadia  broad,  as  deep  as  the  height  of  av 

to  Q^Curtius,  Rex  [Alexander]  quartu  ctL%»  elephant,  with  a  course  of  700  stadia, 

tris  perveoit  ad  fluvium,  Pasitigrim  incolae  vo-  ^*  Q^  Curtius  mentions    that   its    course 

cant,  oritur  in  montibus  Uxiorum.    Alexander  among  the  mountains  is  broken  and  violent  for 

in  foiM-  days  from  Susa  reached  the  Pasitigris :  fifty  stadia,  or  six  miles ;  and  thence  six  hun. 

a  nearer  correspondence  can  hardly  be  required,  drcd  stadia,  or  almost  eighty  miles,  navigable 

Diod6rus,  lib.  xix.  c.  17*  makes  it  only  one  to  the  sea. 

day's  marcb  ftom  Suta  to  the  Pisittgris  i  but  f  f  Geography  of  Herodotusi  p.  103. 
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remabad  river,  wliich  be  brings  through  the  level  country  of  the 
province,  till  it  falls  into  the  Karoon,  and  encircling  the  Delta 
empties  itself  into  the  gulph  at  Hisn  Modhi.  But  if  Oriental 
authority  has  any  weight,  this  arrangement  cannot  be  admitted ; 
for  Petis  de  la  Croix  informs  us  that  the  Khorremabad  river  is 
carried  into  the  Tigris,  and  the  Basra  Map  of  M.  Thevenot 
aftbrds  positive  evidence  in  his  favour.  This  is  the  authority 
which  d^Anville  has  followed,  and  a  very  attentive  consideratioa 
of  the  province,  with  every  assistance  I  <x)uld  obtain,  con- 
vinces me  that  this  is  the  fact. 

Otter  mentions  Kierkfe  as  the  river  of  Sus :  he  says  that  it 
comes  from  the  mountains  of  Ervend  **^,  or  Loristan  ;  that  it  is 
joined  by  the  Dinever^*,  the  Guioulguiou,  the  Silakhor,  and 
the  Khorremabad ;  and  that  all  five  ^  are  carried  by  one  stream 
into  the  Shat-el-Arab.  On  this  ground,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  ad- 
vance that  all  these  western  rivers  have  no  other  communicatiou 
with  the  eastern  but  by  means  of  the  canals,  by  the  Meserc^n^ 
or  branches  derived  from  it. 

.    Let  us  next  consider  the  inducements  which  Major  Eeniiell 
has  to  conclude  that  Sus  is  Susa. 

1.  The  similarity  of  name. 

2.  The  legend  of  the  prophet  Daniel,  whose  coffin  was  found 

at  Sus. 

3.  The  desire  of  adopting  a  river  that  has  its  origin  in  Media. 

1.  To  the  first  I  answer  that  the  similarity  of  name  is  a  cor-K 
robprative  circumstance,  when  we  are  sure  of  our  position ;  but 

4^  D'ervend,  perhaps  ^iaflw.    Oiter,  ii.        ^^*  This  map  wat  filmed  by  a  intife  of 
p.  56.  Basra. 

*"  Perhaps  Dainewar. 
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till  the  position  is  ascert^uned,  it  is  only  a  presumptive  praof> 
and  often  fallacious,  as  may  be  collected  from  the  many  decep- 
tions of  tihis  sort  which  have  misled  so  great  a  geographer  as 
d'Anville.  But  if  Tostar  recedes  from  a  resemblance  of  Susa^ 
Shuster  approaches  it ;  and  Shuster  it  is  constantly  written  in 
Ebn  Haukal,  and  many  other  Oriental  geographers.  Shuster 
again  approaches  still  nearer  to  Shushan,  which  is  its  title  in 
Scripture ;  and  Shusha  differs  not  from  Susa  but  by  the  insertion 
of  a  dot  in  the  letter  Shin. 

That  Daniel  was  at  Shushan  is  indubitable,  and  that 
Shushan  was  upon  the  river  Eul6us  is  equally  evident ;  for  the 
prophet  says  he  was  at  Shushan,  Gnal-Aub-al-Ulai  *",  on  the 
river  Ulai ;  and  Aub-al-Ulai  would  at  this  day  express  the  same 
thing  in  the  language  of  the  country.  That  this  Shushan  was 
not  Sus,  but  Shuster,  has  every  apparent  evidence  in  its  favour ; 
for  if  Sus  is  a  very  ancient  city,  as  the  Oriental  writers  allow, 
Sfiuster  is  still  more  ancient.  It  was  in  their  opinion  built  im- 
mediately after  the  flood  by  Houchenk  ^**  and  the  mythology  of 
the  Greeks  makes  it  as  ancient ;  for  in  their  estimation  it  was 
built  by  Tithdnus,  son  of  Memnon.  Now  it  is  sufficiently 
acknowledged  that,  in  the  idea  of  the  Greeks,  whatever  is 
called  Meranonian,  Cyclopean,  or  Ogygian,  is  something 
antecedent  to  all  history ;  and  in  this  view  the  testimony 
of  Greeks  and  Persians  is  the  same.  Susidna,  the  name  of  the 
province,  still  approaches  nearer  to  Shushan ;  and  Khoosistan, 
its  modern  appellation,  derived  from  the  mountains  which  sur- 


♦*^  Chap.  viii.  a.    ♦b  IK-'Jii  •W-'jy •     And  according  to  Parkhuret,  8igni6c«  ^rf«wi»,   in 

that  the  Ulai  was  divided  into  more  .treama  'i'l^'^T^'*  ^'  P'^'  ^''^^"  '^"^  ''^^  *^'*"^^"* 

.  .ft  of  the  Ular. 

than    one,    .eco..    apparent   f-^m    the    ex-        ..  ot.er.  ton,.  H.    p.  jo.     Sir  W.  Jon... 

prewon,  Te«c  the  i6th,  »J)W  TS.  which,  j„  ^adir  Shah,  p.  30. 
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round  it,  is  evidently  connected  with  the  Kissii  ^,  KussH,  and 
-Koss6i  of  the  Greeks. 

A  strong  reason  for  placing  this  Susa  at  Shuster  occurs  in  Ilbn 
Ilaukal ;  for  he  informs  us  ^,  that  there  is  not  in  all  Khuzbtan 
any  mountain  or  sand  except  at  Shuster,  Jondi-Shapour,  and 
Aidej  ^' :  but  if  the  treasures  of  the  empire  were  to  be  guarded 
in  the  capital,  it  must  be  in  a  fortress ;  and  the  idea  of  a  fort- 
ress and  a  mountain  is  so  nearly  allied,  that  we  cannot  suppose 
this  circumstance  would  have  beea  neglected,  where  so  gre^t  a 
mass  of  wealth  was  to  be*  secured.  Tliat  Shuster  is  placed  on  a 
hill  we  know,  for  the  waters  of  the  Ab  Zal  are  raised  by  a 
mound  or  dyke  at  Dez  Phoul,  to  supply  the  city ;  and  that  the 
citadel  of  Susa  was  strongly  fortified  we  leara  from  the  surrender 
of  it  to  Alexander,  and  from  the  defence  of  it  by  Xen6philus 
against  Antigonus  ^,  who  was  obli^d  to  dechne  a  siege  from 
the  necessity  of  pursuing  the  enemy.  All  these  circumstances 
are  perfectly  consistent,  if  a  mountain  is  requisite  for  a  dc- 
fencible  citadel ;  and  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  thatSus,  where 

^  •0»  Ti  ri  Zimtp  ifJ*  *EnSaramf  ^  P.  7J.   KiJ  «  71  yaf«,  it»i*  inncvfol^  h»\ 

UfoXMwimlKaf.  EPTMNOTEPOIS.     Strabo,  lib.  xv.  p.  728. 
^•chylus  Pcrs.  sub  initio.         ^'  Aidej  is  written  Aijch  by  Al  Edrissi ; 

**  Those  who  came  from  Susa*  or  Ecba-  and  though  it  may  be  thought  fanciful^  still 

•*  tana,  or  the  ancient  fortress  of  the  Kissii ;''  the  mention  of  smid  here  may  suggest  a  con^ 

to  that  the  most  ancient  agrees  with  the  most  jecture   that  Arjeh-reek    (like   Bunder-reek) 

modern  appellation,  for  Khosistan  is  the  coun-  may  signify  Arjch  in  the  landr.     Now  Arjeh* 

try  of  the  Khussii,  and  Ku&ii  written  in  Greek  reek  approaches  so  nearly  to  the  Ardericca  of 

letters  is  Kysii,  or  Kissii.    This  profincc  is  Herodotus,  where  he  says  Xerxes  placed  the 

often  called   Kourcstan  by  Oriental  writers,  prisoners  taken  in  Eub^a,  that  I  cannot  help 

for  %  and  r  are  only  distinguished  by  a  dia-  suspecting  a  relation.     Her6dotus  has  another 

critical  point  often  omitted.     In  what  manner  Ardericca  in  Babylonia,  lib.  i.  p.  87.  but  this 

Khusistan  differs  from  Khouestan   [Media],  is  in  Kissia,  210  stadia  from  Susa.     Lib.  Ti. 

when   both  express  mountains,    I  have  not  p.  493-     Bochart  prefers  Erecka. 
Itamt.  ^'  Diodorus,  lib.  xix,  p.  350. 
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there  are  no  ?.uch  natural  means  of  protection,  could  have  beca 
selected  by  the  monarchs  of  Persia  for  the  security  of  their  trea- 
sures. .  Modem  fortifications  nnay  be  preferable  on  a  plain, 
where  there  are  no  commanding  grounds  iii  the  neighbourhood ; 
but  the  instances  are  very  few  in  ancient  histocy,  and  more  par- 
ticularly in  the  East,  where  any  situation  ^*  would  have  been 
thought  defencible,  unless  it  were  on  a  height;  and  if  this 
citadel  was  on  a  mountain,  it  certainly  was  not  at  Sus, 

2.  To  the  legendary  tradition  of  the  prophet  Daniel's  coffin 
found  at  this  city,  little  more  respect  is  due  than  to  the  le- 
gends of  the  church  of  Rome.  The  Mahomedan  traditions  sup- 
pose that  Abraham  was  cast  into  a  furnace  at  Babel  by  Nim- 
rod^,  that  Istachar  was  built  by  Solomon,  and  that  Job 
erected  a  pillar  at  Constantinople.  Till  we  can  give  credit  to 
these,  little  attention  is  due  to  the  legend  in  the  present 
instance. 

3.  To  the  third  argument,  that  Susa  ought  to  be  placed  on  a 
river  that  has  its  source  in  Media  ^*,  it  is  impossible  to  reply. 


^  See  Strabo,  p.  728.  who  8ay8»  it  was 
lbrti£ed  witU1i>riek  like  Babylon.  This  is  ra^ 
tionaly  for  there  i»  «o  stone  in  the  province. 
He  adds,  that^  according  to  Polycletus>  it 
was  95  miles  round,  and  without  walls.  This 
is  not  inconsistent  with  a  fortified  citadeL 
AntfgoDus  entered  the  city,  but  Xen6philus 
refuted  to  delivtr  up  the  citadel  where  the 
treasures,  were. 

^  See  Ebn  Haukal,  p.  70. 

^*  Otter  says,  that  the  rirer  of  Tostar  (that 
is,  the  Ab-Zal  or  Euldos)  has  a  course  of 
diirty  leagues  from  Kiouhi-Zerd,  the  moun* 
tains  of  Lourisun,  before  it  reaches  that  ca- 
pital ;  and  this  is  Orienul  authority  for  giving 
a  remote  source  to  the  EuUus,  agreeably  to 
the  idea  of  the  Greek  geographers. 


*'£Xxw  Iv^y  ii^f  vafi  n  fimv  xfi^m  Znaitt, 

Dionys.  Perieg.  1073. 
Where  Salmasius  reads  MnJ^  Sivp  for  *lvl§v 
Uftf ;  but  possibly  1»^  expresses  only  some- 
thing distant  or  remote.  Ptolemy  gives  two 
sources  of  the  Choaspis  ;  one  within.the  moun« 
tains  of  Loristan,  and  one  beyond  them  ia 
Media,  with  no  4c8s  than  three  deg^rees  of 
latitude  difference :  and  this  has  ai|  allusion  to 
the  river  passing  through  a  mountain,  called 
Khoo-aspis,  the  mounUnn  of  the  bone  f  but 
perhaps  it  may  be  better  interpreted  by  Khoo* 
ab,  the  mountain  river.  Al  Edrissi  calls  the 
mountain  from  which  the  Eul6us  flows,  Ader* 
van,  the  Khoo-Zerd  or  ydlow  mountain  of 
Otter,  because  it  tinges  every  thing  that  passes 
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till  we  know  inore  of  these  rivers  in  their  origin  than  we'  do  at 
present ;  but  it  has  been  proved  already  that  the  Khorremabad 
cannot  ^be  assumed  for  the  river  of  Susa,  if  it  issues  into  the 
Shat-el-Arab ;  and  that  this  is  the  fact,  I  am  persuaded  by  the 
Oriental  authorities  of  Otter,  Petis  de  la  Croix,  and  Theve- 
not's  ^  map  of  the  environs  of  Basra. 

Such  are  the  reasons  which  prevent  me  from  embracing  the 
system  of  Major  Rennell ;  but  as  he  has  reserved  his  proofs  for 
a  future  ^  publication,  the  question  cannot  be  set  at  rest  till  we 
are  acquainted  with  his  reasons.  Should  they  preponderate,  no 
one  will  be  more  ready  to  subscribe  to  them  than  myself:  it  is 
not  the  support  of  an  hypothesis,  but  the  investigation  of  truth, 
with  which  I  am  concerned. 

Some  additional  evidence  favourable  to  the  aiTangement  here 
proposed  may  be  collected  from  the  marches  of  Alexander, 
Antigonus,  and  Timour  :  they  all  entered  the  province  ap- 
parently by  following  the  course  of  the  Khorremabad  ^  river, 
by  which  they  avoided  the  difficult  passes  in  the  mountains  of 
Loristan,   and  came  immediately  into  the  plains  of  Susiana* 

it  with  a  yellow  east.     It  is  thirty  miles  north  in  Basra,  and  the  towns  in  its  vicinity.     It 

of  Susa,    according  •  to  Al  Edrissi.     Otter,  contains  one  irrefragable  proof  that  the  Kltofv 

torn.  ii.  p.  54.     Khoaspes  is  a  name  not  con-  remabsd  river  comes  into  the  TigTu»  for  it 

fined  to  Susiana  $  there  is  another  which  joins  lays  down  the  Kierke  expressly  as  having  that 

the  InduSj  which  is  also  a  mountmn  stream*  direction.     Now  the   Kierke  is  the  river  of 

See  Strabo,  lib.  xv.  p.  697.     The  source  of  Sus;  it  is  to  the  east  of  the  Khorremabad | 

the  Ab-Zal,  which  is  here  assumed  for  the  and  if  the  Kierke  comes  into  the  Tigris,  it 

Sulcus,   is   said  to  be  thirty  leagues  above  can  only  be  by  its  junction  with  that  river,  and 

Susa^  and  eighty  from  its  source  to  the  sea,  that  river  cannot  go  to  the  east  itself* 

(Otter)  ;  and  if  this  be  true,  it  must  rise  in  ^  Sec  Geography  rf  Herodotus,  pp.  203. 

Media,  for  the  breadth  of  Susiana  is  not  240  334* 

miles.                                            ^  ^  Khorrcnoabad  is  the  principal  city  of 

^  Mclchizedeck  Thevenot'smap  is  drawn  Loristan,  the  district  between  Media  and  Su- 

up  by  a  native  of  Basra,  one  of  that  sect  called  siaoa.     It  is  a  province  of  robbers  from  the  be., 

the  Christians  of  St.  John.     Its  object  is  to  ginning  of  time, 
give  the  number  of  families  of  that  persuasios 
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The  detail  of  tliis  route  is  more  perspicuous  in  the  march  of 
Timour,  because  the  journal  of  his  progress  is  preserved  m 
Cheref-eddin  ^,  and  the  name  of  every  river  is  recorded  **•  as  be 
passed  it. 

Timour  commenced  his  expedition  from  Khorremabad,  in 
March  1403^'',  and  in  eleven  days  reached  the  bridge*^  of  Dez- 
Phoul,  on  the  Ab-Zal  in  Susiana.  The  Ab-Zal  is  said*'* to  rise 
thirty  leagues  above  Tostar,  to  receive  all  the  rivers  of  Susiana, 
and  fall  into  the  gulph  of  Persia  at  Ilisn  Modhi.  All  these  cir- 
cumstances are  appropriate  to  the  Eul^us  of  the  ancients,  and 
can  be  apphed  to  no  other  river  in  the  province.  According  to 
the  route  of  Timour,  all  the  tributary  streams '  foil  in  on  the 
eastern  side ;  for  he  crossed  *^  the  Ab-Zal  on  the  l6th  of  March^ 
the  Tchar-Dankfe  on  the  18th,  when  he  commenced  the  siege  or 


^  See  Cheref-cddin»  torn.  ii.  liv.  iti.  c.  22. 

^  There  were  secretaries  attendant  on  the 
tmiy  of  Timonr^  who  marked  his  progress 
day  by  day.  On  the  completion  of  his  ezpedi- 
tion,  or  the  success  of  his  arms,  the  dis* 
{Hitches  were  made  up  from  these  journals,  and 
tent  to  Samarkand,  where  they  were  registered 
and  became  archives.  Cheref-eddin  was  al- 
lowed to  inspect  and  copy  these ;  and  so  far 
his  evidence  is  of  the  highest  importance,  and, 
as  may  be  supposed,  correct.  See  Histoire 
dc  Timur  Bee,  Cheref-eddiuj  by  Petis  de  la 
Croix,  tom.  i.  p.  436.  And  Arabsia.  Ed. 
Manger,  torn.  iii.  pp.  783.  857. 

♦'•  That  is  in  mdity,  1 393.  There  is  an  error 
often  years  in  the  chronology  of  Cheref-eddin. 

•<*•  X)ez-Phoul  is  the  bridge  of  Dcz,  which 
was  both  a  bridge  and  a  dyke,  to  pen  up  the 
waters,  and  raise  them  to  supply  the  city  of 
Tostar,  which  was  on  an  eminence.  This 
dyke  was  a  mile  in  length,  with  forty-two  g^reat 
arches,  and  as  many  small  ones.  The  woik  is 
attributed  to  Sapour  Zulcctaf ;  and  there  was 


another  such  bridge  at  Asker  Mokremi  eight 
leagues  from  TosUr.  Cheref*eddin  says,  the 
great  arches  were  twenty-eight,  which  with 
the  small  ones  made  up  £fty-five.  It  is  pos* 
sible  that  this  bridge,  or  something  to  repre- 
sent it,  IS  much  more  ancient  tlian  Sapour ; 
for  there  is  a  singular  expression  in  Strabo, 
p.  728.  m  par  if  £v0v»  iv  fxtgtyitoti  KtiTCu  M  tf 
Xoeco^fi  voTOf/^f  rifcuTiffcf,  xarm  to  (wyfMM* 
**  Susa  lies  inland  upon  the  Khoaspes,  farther 
"  from  the  sea  than  the  bridge."  This  is 
precisely  applicable  to  Tostar  on  the  Ab-Zal* 
beyond  the  bridge  of  Dez-Phoul  at  this  day. 
The  bridge  anciently  might  be  only  a  bridge 
of  boats  [or  {lur/^D  on  ^^^  road.  The  erec- 
tion of  Sapor  is  both  a  dyke  to  pen  the  water, 
and  a  road.  See  Casaubon  in  loco..  The 
Choaspes  and  Eul^us  are  allowed  to  be  the 
same  river  by  most  of  the  modem  geographers  ; 
possibly  they  are  two  sources  of  one  river. 

*'^  See  Otter,  tom.  ii.  p.  55. 

^^  Thus  Alexander  passed.the  Choaspes  ia 
his  way  to  Susa*.   (^  Curtius,.  tom..i.  p.  323^ 
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received  the  surrender  of  Tostar,  which  employed  him  till  the 
19th  of  April,  on  which  day  he  passed  the  Dou-Dank6  on  his 
march  to  Persis.  These  two  streams,  one  on  the  east  and  the 
other  on  the  west  of  Tostar,  are  said  to  be  derivations  from  the 
Ab-Zal,  made  by  Sapour  Zulectaf,  who  divided  the  channel  on 
the  west  into  four,  and  that  on  the  east  into  two,  which  on  this 
account  received  their  name ;  for  Tchar-Dankfe  *^*  signifies  four 
rivulets,  and  Dou-Dank^  two.  Whether  this  w;is  done  for  the 
purpose  of  defence  or  irrigation  is  not  said  :  but  if  they  are  not 
more  ancient  than  the  time  of  Sapour,  they  can  have  no  re* 
ference  to  the  march  .of  Antigonus.  The  other  rivers  which 
Timour  passed  before  he  reached  the  Tab  or  A'rosis  are  in  their 
due  order ;,  the  Khooroo-Kan-Kend^  on  the  22d  of  April,  the 
river  of  Ram  Hormuz  on  the  23d,  and  the  river  of  Fei  on  the 
24th :  all  these  streams  are  said  expressly  to  join  the  Ab-Zal. 
If  then  the  Dou-Dankfe  is  an  artificial  cut,  which  did  not 
exist  in  the  time  of  Antigonus,  the  Khooroo-kan-Kende  is  the 
K6pratas  of  Diod6rus  and  Strabo,  and  the  river  of  Ram  Hormuz 
is  their  Pasitigris  *^.  , 

This  aiTangement  comprehends  every  requisite  prescribed  by 


^  Daniel,  I  conclude,  is  the  wmc  word  as 
Danka,  Tanka,  Tunka,  mentioned  before  at 
Tanka  banka,  the  white  river.  Tanghc  is  a 
stream  or  canal  in  Herbert,  p.  136.  Tanghc- 
dolon,  Ecbar-Tanghc,  the  great  aqueduct. 
Tanghe  Buzzurt,  Persic. 

*'*  The  names  of  these  rivers  are  Persian, 
and  of  the  age  of  Timour ;  doubtless  they  have 
likewise  Arabic  and  native  appellations,  as 
well  as  Greek,  and  thia  is  one  perpetual  source 
of  obscurity.  The  Khuru-kan-Kende  I  should 
interpret  the  river  of  Khawn-Khurus,  that  is, 
fCtng  Cyrus;  and  I  should  suppose  it  reprc- 
•cntcd  \>j  the  Kop?^  ^ak  of  Diony'sius,  the 


Great  Koros,  which  he  evidently  makes  a 
river  of  Susiana.  (See  Lin.  1072.}  There 
is  another  Korus,  Kurus,  or  Cyrus  in  Persia^ 
which  is  the  Bend  Emir  or  Noble  River  that 
falls  into  the  lake  Bakteghan,  and  is  noticed 
by  Strabo,  Pliny,  and  Ptolemy,  {t  is  called 
Kar  by  £bn  Haukal,  (p*  99.)  attd  Cqer  by 
Al  Edrissi }  but  the  Koros  of  Diony'siui 
joined  with  the  Khoaspea  is  evidently  in  Su« 
siana,  and  perhaps  the  same  as  the  Khiuii-kan* 
Kende.  This  at  least  will  be  suffident  to 
prove  the  difficulty  of  reconciling:  the  ancient 
with  the  modtm  namesi; 
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ancient  geography :  it  corrects  the  misconception  of  Pliny ;  it 
reduces  the  march  of  the  Grecian  armies  to  a  consistence  \Vith 
that  of  Timour ;  it  presents  a  river  navigable  by  a  Grecian  fleets 
and  fixes  a  limit  to  that  navigation,  as* intersected  by  the  great 
public  road  from  Rhagian^^to  Susa;  it  gives  a  line  to  that 
road,  existing  possibly  to  this  day  ;  and  it  specifies  the  distances 
on  that  road  east  and  west,  correspondent  to  the  routes  still 
preserved  in  the  Oriental  geographei's.  If  all  these  coincidences 
are  imaginary  or  fictitious,  how  are  we  to  distinguish  them  from 
jeality  ? 

Protracted  as  this  discussion  may  appear,  it  will  meet  with 
indulgence  from  all  those  who  have  ever  attempted  to  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  this  province.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  commentator  to 
Tender  his  author  inteUigible :  this  I  have  endeavoured  to  effect, 


^^  Rhagian  is  written  Rhegian»  Arregbiaiiy 
ArgaD>  Argoun,  and  Arjan :  it  has  a  bridge 
called  Becar  and  Baccar,  about  thirty  miles 
from  the  sea>  and  lies  on  the  high  road  from 
Shiraz  to  Susa,  and  thence  to  Vasit.  The 
route  in  Ebn  Haukal  stands  thus,  from 
Arpm 


To  Bazar, 

To  Ram  Hormuz, 

To  Askar  Mokrem, 

To  Shustcr, 

To  Jondi  Sapour, 

To  Sus, 

To  Corcouby 

To  Tcib, 


Merhileb. 
I 
2 

3 
I 
-  I 
1 
I 
I 

II 


Teib  borders  on  the  territories  of  Vasit. 
Vasit  or  Waseth  is  at  an  equal  distance,  that 
ia  jo  leagues*  from  Bagdat,  Basra,  Koofa, 
and  Ahwaz.  Its  name  im^pliu  a  centre^ 
Otter,  t       iL  p.  47* 


Baiar  is  a  marlet  on  the  river  Fei :  its  pro* 
per  name  is  Souk.     Ebn  Haukal,  p.  74. 

The  Merhileh  or  day's  journey  from  Ram 
Hormuz  to  Shuster  are  four,  agreeing  with 
the  four  days'  march  of  Alexander,  and  three 
days  of  Timour,  who  as  a  Tartar  moved  faster 
than  a  Greek,  A  merhileh,  however,  is  a 
day's  journey  of  a  caravan^  considerably  more 
than  a  day's  march  of  an  army.  Bui  Timour 
did  not  gp  by  Asker  Mokrem,  and  the  direct 
line  does  not  require  it. 

The  distance  from  Ram  Hormuz  to  Ahwas 
(on  another  line)  is  given  at  nineteen  leagues 
in  Otter.  It  can  hardly  be  more  to  Shuster, 
that  is  short  of  sixty  miles.  This  is  a  distance 
Alexander  might  well  march  in  four  days,  aud 
Timour  in  three. 

Diod6ru8  Wesscl.  tom.  ii.  p.  2Ti.  makes  it 
four  days'  march  ;  p.  330.  one  day.  In  t«le 
first  instance,  it  is  the  march  of  Alexander, 
where  he  copies  the  same  authorities  as  Q. 
Curtius ;  in  the  latter,  it  is  the  march  of 
EumeneS)  and  from  some  different  author. 
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and  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  I  could  not  have  compressed 
the  matter  into  a  narrower  compass.  Errors,  however^  there 
may  still  be,  and  this  whole  dissertation  is  a  recantation  of 
former  errors.  Fresh  sources  of  information,  patient  research, 
and  more  earnest  contemplation  of  the  subject,  where  system 
does  not  prevail,  must  lead  to  the  discovery  of  truth.  If  I 
have  been  mistaken,  I  am  open  to  conviction;  if  I  am  con- 
victed of  error,  my  industry  will  still  be  meritorious ;  but  if  I 
can  maintain  my  ground,  I  have  developed  one  of  the  most 
obscure  and  intricate  subjects  that  the  ancients  have  left  us  for 
disquisition.  A  few  words  more  on  the  general  nature  of  the 
province  will  now  bring  the  subject  to  a  conclusion.. 

SUaA,    SUUSHAN,    TOSTAR. 

Longitude.  Latitude. 

From  Ferro  by  Ptolemy,     -       84"    (T  CT    —    34'  15'    0" 

From  Ferro  by  d'Anville,       -      66""  3h  0" 

By   d'Anville's    chart,     orbis  J    ^^^  ^^  ^, 

veterib.  notus  -  5 

Ptolemy  corrected  by  Gossellin,  60o    0'  O* 

Otter,  p.  50.  tom.  ii.  Oriental,   86"  SQf  0''    —    31"  30'    0' 

Ibid.  Etuals,  -         -  74"  20'  0-    —    31o  30^    0" 

That  Susiana  was  a  favoured  province  under  the  early  dy- 
nasties we  have  sufficient  evidence  in  the  fortification  of  Susa, 
and  in  finding  that  it  was^the  principal  treasury  of  the  empire; 
out  of  this,  Alexander  paid  the  debts  of  his  army  at  the  expence 
of  twenty  thousand  talents,  celebrated  the  nuptial  feast  of  the 
Macedonian  officers  with  their  Persian  brides,  and.  rewarded  the 
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services  of  all  -that  had  a  particular  claim  to  distinctioa  ;  out  of 
this,  he  made  a  donation  to  the  veterans  he  discharged  at  Opis^ 
undertook  the  support  of  all  the  children  born  to  his  followers 
in  Asia,  and  found  supplies  for  upwards  of  fifty*'*  thousand 
native  troops  raised  in  Persia ;  and  yet  tiiis  treasure  was  not  ex- 
hausted at  the  time  of  his  death,  for  the  war  between  Antigonus 
and  E'umenes  was  caused  by  a  contention  for  this  capital,  which 
was  stiir  the  richest  in  the  empire.  We  are  not,  however,  to 
suppose  that  this  accumulation  arose  from  the  revenue  of  a 
single  province,  though  the  province  itself  was  productive  above 
all  others.  Strabo  says,  that  the  return  of  the  crop  was  an  hun- 
dred or  even  two  hundred  *^*  fold.  Cotton,  sugar ^,  dates,  rice, 
and  every  grain  of  the  finest  species  are  enumerated  amongst  its 
natural  productions ;  damasked  steel,  silk,  cotton  **',  linens,  and 
cloth  of  gold,  amongst  its  manufactures.  Such  was  Susiana  in 
the  early  ages,  and  such  it  continued  to  the  time  of  Sapor,  and 
almost  to  the  dissolution  of  the  empire  by  the  Ag^v^lans.  It  is 
now  a  prey  to  every  Arab  invader,  harassed  by  the  Turkish 
.arms  from  Basra  on  the  west,  and  by  the  Persians  from  Shiraz 
.on  the.  east :  a  settled  despotism  protected  the  provinces  it  op- 
pressed ;  the  transient  usurpations  of  the  present  day  ravish  not 
only  the  produce,  but  destroy  the  stock. 

^  Thirty  thousand  came  out  of  Pereis  only,  healthy  to  foreigner!.     The  natives  are  tawny ; 

under  PeucesUs.  haaan^ 

-♦»  Niebuhr^  tom.i.  p.  ii6.  mentions  duiT«  ^'  Lintcum  virgatuni  Corcubacnm,  striped 

or  millet  as  admitting  such  an  increase.   '  linen  of  Corcub»  is  mentioned  by  Al-Edrissi, 

^  See  Otter,  vol.  ii.   p.  50.     Who  says  p.  123.    Corcub  is  upon  the  Grades.    See 

ilbe  country  it  hot  in  jthe  catrcme,  and  un-  Otter,  vol.  ti.  p.  51* 
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TASSAGE   OF    NEARCHUS^  FROM    THE,  AR08IS    TO    SUSA,     - 

We  left  Nearchus  at  anchor  in  the  niofuth  of  the  A'rosis  ^, 
preparing  to  enter  upon  the  navigation  along  the  coast  of  Susi- 
ana ;  a  course  which,  he  informs  us,  he  considered  as  attended 
with  the  greatest  hazard  and  difficulty.  Three  shoals  have  been 
already  noticed  ;  one  between  the  A'rosis  and  Kataderbis,  styled 
Bahr-il-Khan ;  a  second  between  Kataderbis  and  Khore  Moosa^', 
called  Karabah  ^* ;  and  a  third  between  Khore  Moosa  and  the 
Khore  Abdillah,  named  Meidan-Ala.  These  three  shoals  give 
exactly  the  three  days'  course  of  the  fleet  along  the  coast  of  the 
Delta,  which,  without  previous  information,  must  have  been  iu 
some  degree  unintelligible. 

The  fleet  left  the  A'rosis  on  the  sixth  of  February,  after  taking 
on  board  a  supply  of  water  for  five  days,  as  the  pilots  informed 
them  they  were  not  certain  of  procuring  any,  while  they  were 
crossing  the  mouths  of  the  streams  which  divide  the  Delta  ^*; 
for  the  coast  was  low,  as  they  said,  and  the  course  along  it  in 
no  great  depth  of  water,  on  account  of  shoals  which  extended 
far  out  into  the  sea.  This  circumstance  would  consequently 
oblige  them  to  stand  off;  and,  when  they  came  to  a  berth, 
to  anchor  at  a  great  distance^  from  shore.     The  first  days 

♦^  Or6atis,  Tab,  dr  Endian.  gives,  as  usual,  vadosum  ac  tcopulosum  ; — on  a 

-♦'^  Query,  W^icthcr  Khore  Wastah?  coast  where  a  stone  is  not  to  be  found.     \v\ 

^  See  suprdi  and  M'Clucr,  p.  30.  /lAryot    U    to*    woww    Wixww^    expresses  the 

«  When  the  pilot  first  makes  the   hanis^  breadth  of  the  AH-Meidan,    which  extends 

<<  they  are  caUed  Karabah  on  the  East,  and  out  fifteen  or  sixteen  milea   in  the    widest 

«<  towards  the  West  Ali-Meidan/'  part. 

4^5  X*'§ii»  ...  f^JX*?^*"  ^'^^  W*  «^  ''•'  fBTorroy  ^^  See  the  note  of  Gronovius  in  loco,  where 

Ivix^^'     ^^  ^  ''^  ^^^^  Gronofius,    Ire  be  shews  that  the  translators  were  as  bad  inter- 

;^&Kr»y  for  vrixy^^^  i    and   I   now  advert  to  preters  as  they  were  seamen. 

jnxi^»  for  the  last  time ;  which  the  translation  ' 

3n 
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Katader- 
Bis  Lakb, 

Margas- 
tana 

Island. 
February  6. 

Day  37t 

or  128. 


course,  indeed,  partook  not  of  these  dangers,  for  the  shoal 
Barcan^%  between  the  A'rosis  and  Kataderbis,  is  not  of  so  great 
extent  from  the  coast  as  those  tliat  succeed  on  the  Avest,  and  the 
tnouth  of  the  river  is  sufficiently  open,  even  in  its  appearance  at 
the  present  day**'.  The  shoal,  however,  seems  to  be  noticed 
by  the  expression  of  Arrian  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  course ; 
ibr  he  says,  after  a  passage  of  about  thirty  miles  they  came  to 
anchor  at  the  mouth  of  a  lake^,  rather  than  an  harbour^, 
where  there  was  abundance  ^*  of  fish.  The  place  was  called 
Kataderbis,  and  an  island  which  lay  at  the  mouth,  Margastana. 
In  these  two  words  there  seems  an  evident  allusion  to  an  island 
still  called  Deree,  and  a  tract  called  Dorghestan ;  but  of  the 
Bender  Madjour  which. d'Anville,  from  the  Tui-kish  Geographer^ 
allots  to  this  station,  I  find  no  traces  in  any  English  chart. 
One-and-thirty  miles,  measured  upon  M*Cluer^s  chart,  bring 
Kearchus  to  an  anchor  between  the  two  islands  Deree  and 
Dereebouna,  and  one-and-thirty  English  miles  end  between 
Dereebouna  and  the  main.  In  either  position,  Nearchus  might 
have  but  one  island  in  contemplation,  and  consequently  have 
bo  cause  to  mention  more.  Their  modem  names  are  such  as 
they  have  firom  the  pilots ;  but,  however  applied,  certainly  re- 
late to  the  inland  Dera  of  Ptolemy,  which  gives  name  to  the 
eastern  channel  of  the  Eul^us,  evident  in  Deurak,  still  existing, 


^'  The  Tcnagof  Arenosum  of  Ptolemy  it 
th^  shoal  Barcan  in  this  very  position  between 
the  Eul^us  and  the  A'rosis. 

^  S6e  MCltter's  chart>  three  hthtm  on 
the  bar. 

^  The  castk  of  Hisn  Modhi  it  oa  the 
eastern  side  of  this  lake  or  bay.  This  is  the 
mouth  of  the  Ab-Zal,  in  the  estimation  of  the 


Oriental  geographers ;  and  of  the  EuUus^  ac- 
cording to  Ptolemy. 

^'  This  is  most  strikingly  charaeteristic  of 
the  Bahr-il-Khan  [Barkan],  which  aboundt 
with  fish  ;  and  the  water  on  the  shoal  is  con* 
tidcrably  smoother  than  off  from  it.  I  have 
been  over  it  b  boats  about  five  timet.  Mr* 
H.  Jones. 
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and  in  the  tract  Dorghestan,  dlied,  if  I  may  vary  the  ortho- 
graphy, to  the  Morghestan^  of  Arrian. 

J  The  river  which  comes  into  this  bay,  I  have  already  marked  as 
the  Gaban,  or  eastern  branch  of  the  Eul6us  separating  from  the 
Karoon  channel  at  the  head  of  the  Delta,  falling  in  nearest  to  the 
Tab,  or  Endian,  and  embracing,  not  only  one  island,  but  several 
in  its  channel.  Upon  a  review  of  Ptolemy  at  this  place,  observing 
that  he  mentions  the  mouth  of  the  Eul6us  immediately  next  to 
the  A'rosis,  and  has  the  Mos^us  only,  without  noticing  the  other 
channels  between  the  Eul^us  and  the  Tigris,  I  am  more  con- 
firmed in  my  opinion,  that  his  Mos^us  is  the  branch  we  now 
call  the  Karoon,  with  Khore  Moosa  at  its  issue ;  and  that  the 
Mes6n^  comprehends,  not  only  the  strip  between  the  Cossisa- 
Bony  and  Bamishere,  but  perhaps  as  far  as  the  Karoon  also. 

The  two  islands  at  the  mouth  of  this  bay  are  not  accurately 
named,  for  Bouna  is  possibly  a  channel  rather  than  an  island, 
and  seems  to  correspond  in  contradistinction  to  the  Cossisa- 
Bony,  either  as  such,  or  as  a  boundary  and  termination  of  the 
Delta.  The  Oriental  geographers  place  a  fort  here,  called 
Medhi  and  Modhi  ^\  perhaps  in  the  situation  of  Moshure,  in 
Mr.  Dalrymple's  chart;  and  it  is  probable  that  in  the  bay, 
formed  by  this  mouth  of  the  Eul6us,  d^Anville's  Bender  Mad- 
iour'^  may  be  discovered;  it  cannot  be  where  the  map  of  his 
Memoir  places  it ;  for  the  coast  there  is  covered  with  the  shoal 
Barcan,  and  d'Anville's  tlu'ee^*  maps  are  all  particularly  incor- 

♦«"  I  do  not  search  for  an  error  in  the  initial  ^*  I  do  suppose  it  to  be  the  Maliirooyan 

Ittter ;  for  I  believe  the  change  to  arise  from  of   Ebn   Haukal  5    but    I   cannot    ascertain 

some  Oriental  orthography,  which  I  cannot  whether  he  calls  the  bay  by  that  name,   or 

discover.  places  it  to  the  east  of  the  bay.     It  cannot  be, 

^^  Hisn-Modhi,    Ant-Modhi,    Hisn-Arx,  I  think,  oii^the  shoal  Barcan. 

Castellura.     GoL  ad  Alfirag.    p.  2^8.     Xin.  ^'  Map  .of  Asia,  first  part.    Tigris    and 

idem.  Euphrates.     Memoir. 
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rect  on  this  part  of  the  coast.  I  make  the  less  scruple  of  aaserf- 
ing  this^  because  ISiPCluer  has  not  only  laid  down  this  coast 
totally  different,  but  all  our  English  charts ;  these  have  at  least 
the  authority  of  the  native  pilots,  and  M'Cluer,  I  conclude,  his 
own  observation ;  for  he  has  added  the  soundings,  and  that  he 
would  hardly  have  ventured  to  do  without  sufficient  authority, 
on  a  coast  where  the  land  cannot  be  approached  near  enough 
to  be  seen,  and  where  the  course  must  principally,  if  not  wholly, 
be  directed  by  soundings. 

,  I  am  now  to  conduct  the  fleet  across  the  shoals  which  fringe 

^ntdzft  the  Delta ;  and  in  this  course  I  discover  the  Karabah  and  the 
Febrar*'  7  Meidan-Ala  as  manifestly  as  in  a  modern  map.  On  the  first 
Dayj^  day  they  sailed  as  soon  as  it  was  hght;  and,  forming  a  Hne  by 
single  ships,  each  followed  in  order,  without  deviating  to  the 
right  or  left,  through  a  channel  marked  out  with  stakes  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  passage  ^  between  Leukas  and  Akaradnia, 
in  Greece :  but,  says  Arrian^  at  Xeukas  there  is  a  firm  sand, 
and  if  a  vessel  grounds  she  is  easily  got  off  again  ;  but  in  this 
passage  it  was  a  deep  mud  on  both  sides,  so  that  a  staff  could 
find  neither  support  or  resistance;  or  if,  when  the  vcjssel 
grounded,  the  people  got  overboard  to  ease  her  off,  they  found 
no  footing,  but  sunk  in  higher  than  tlie  waist.  Now  it.  is  true 
that  a  muddy  shore,  and  the  staking  out  a  dangerous  passage^, 
are  not  peculiarly  characteristic  of  one  coast  more  than  another,, 
fot  the  practice  is  suflficiently  general;  but  it  is  very  extraor- 
dinary that  this  circumstance  should  be  so  decidedly  noticed  on 
this  part  of  the  coast  by  Arrian,  Ptolemy,  Pliny,  Marcian,  At- 

^  And  many  other  passages  io  different  Elephant  man  of  war  just  hunched  at  Bussle* 
parts  of  the  world.  Lymington  riycr  in  ton»  brought  down  the  creek  marked  out  ia 
Hampshire*    And  in  the  year  1 7869 1  saw  the    the  same  manner. 
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Edrissi,  and  Thevenot,  with  little  variation.  There  is  a  bay 
between^'  the  Mos^us"^  and  the  Eul6us  called  Sinus ^  Pelddes 
in  Ptolemy,  and  Sinus  Stel6as  in  Marcian.  Salmasius  ^'^  and 
Hudson  will  not  allow  Marcian  to  retain  his  own  reading,  but 
reduce  him  to  the  standard  of  Ptolemy,  The  truth  is,  however, 
that  he  has  preserved  one  feature,  and  Ptolemy  another,  both 
belonging  to  the  same  appearance  of  the  coast;  for  these  two  terms 
traiislated  are  nothing  more  than  Muddy  Bay  and  Stake  Bay ; 
proving  that  Marcian  is  not  a  mere  copyist^ of  Ptolemy,  but 
sometimes  also  a  commentator.  Pliny  bears  testimony  to  the 
former  circumstance,  and  Thevenot  ^'  mentions  the  entrance  of 
the  Karoon  as  still  marked  by  a  stake  of  palm  wood,  when  he 
arrived  at  the  mouth.  Let  us  now  consider  the  nature  of  the 
Karabah,  as  it  has  been  already  noticed,  and  we  shall  discover 
the  cause  that  gives  rise  to  this  circumstance.  The  term  of 
broken  ground  ^  applied  to  this  ^hoal  arises  from  the  irregularity 
of  the  soundings  and  overfalls  on  it,  and  the  fiction  of  a  city 
sunk  here  is  noticed  by  several  authors.  The  soundings,  ac- 
cording to  M'Cluer,  vary  from  twelve  to  seven  aiid  eight, — to 
ten,  seven,  and  five  fathoms.  As  soon  as  the  modern  pilot 
finds  these,  he  keeps  away  west  for  the  Meidan-Ala ;  the  course 
of  Nearchus  seems  to  have  been  across  this  bank,  and,  as  nearer 
shore,  naturally  with  shallower  water;  but  the  inequality  of  the 
bottom  as  naturally  offered  the  means  of  exploring  a  channel 
across.     This  is  the  channel  that  we  may  conclude  was  marked 

-^^  An  additional  proof  that  Ptolemy's  Eu-  Sal.  Plin.  Ex..  p.  701. 

lSu8  18  the  Dorack  channel.     His  Moseiily  the  ^'  In  p.  16. 

Karoon.  ***■  Karabah,    broken;    from  the    Persian 

^  Between  the  Karoon  and  the  Dorack.  root  Karab,  to  break.     Mr.  Jones. 

^  XrtiKicbt  KoXroff  Ur^h  x^Xtov.    Marcian.  Kheraib^  the  plural  of  Kheraby  bad^  brokeni 

^  Id  alterutro  mendiun  esse  nccesse  est* 
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out  by  the  natives.  An  attention  of  this  kind  is  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  the  commercial  spirit  of  the  province,  and  proceeds 
upon  the  same  grounds  as  the  navigation  inland.  A  passage 
over  or  through  the  shoal  is  necessarily  imphed  in  the  account 
of  the  journal ;  the  accomplishment  of  it  is  reconciled  to  reason 
by  the  method  I  have  pursued,  and  in  whatever  state  the  coast 
may  now  be,  it  can  hardly  afford  a  ground  of  objection  to  my 
statement  of  what  it  might  have  been  at  the  distance  of  so  many 
centuries.  Amidst  all  disadvantages  of  ancient  navigators,  they 
had  one  advantage  arising  from  the  little  depth  of  water  the  con- 
struction of  their  vessels  required. 

Through  a  passage,  then,  of  this  sort,  Nearchus  conducted 
his  fleet  thirty-seven  miles,  and  then  came  to  an  anchor  without 
being  able  to  approach  the  shore.  Here  tiiey  took  their  repast 
on  board,  and  gave  the  people  some  time  for  refreshment.  I 
have  no  hesitation  to  fix  this  anchorage  in  the  Khore  Wastah, 
the  issue  of  the  Selege  stream  ^\  for  there  the  measure  given 
agrees  perfectly  with  M^Cluer,  and  there  he  seems  to  terminate 
the  Karabah.  It  is  a  minute  circumstance,  but  worth  noticing, 
that  both  Ptolemy  and  Marcian  agree  in  making  the  eastern 
commencement  of  the  bay,  Pel6des,  at  some  distance  from  the 
Eul6us,  and  their  termination  of  it  is  at  the  Mos^us,  or  Karoon, 
which  would  naturally  happen,  as  they  take  no  notice  of  the 
intermediate  channel,  or  Khore  Wastah. 
"g^^^^  From  this  anchorage  the  fleet  weighed  in  the  night,  after  al- 

Second  day's  jo^ying  a  short  respite  from  fatigue,  but  they  had  no  longer  a 
DiRiDOTis.  shoal  to  cross ;  they  sailed  in  deep  ^  water,  says  Arrian,  niani- 

Fchruary  8, 
Day  39, 

or  1.30.  ***^  It  amounts  to  thirty-two  geographical        ***♦  xari  /5«9ea,    fo\:r  fathoms,    would  be 

'  ,  miles,  equal  very  nearly  to  thirty-seven  miles    xara  |S«Oc»  to  a  Greek  ^ect. 

English. 
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festly  marking  the  course  along  the  border  ^*  of  the  Meidan- 
AJa,  which  every  vessel  bound  for  the  Basra  Channel  still  pur- 
sues. They  sailed  all  night  and  the  whole  of  the  following  day 
till  past  noon,  when  they  finished  their  course  at  Diridotis,  a 
village  in  the  mouth  <^the  Euphrates. 

The  distance  assigned  for  this  passage  across  the  Meidan-Ala 
is  nine  hundred  stadia,  or  upwards  of  fifty-six  miles,  a  measure 
which  is  very  dubious  *^,  as  Nearchus  informs  us  he  was  able  to 
keep  no  regular  account,  and  the  statement  of  the  modems  is  so 
various,  that  I  prefer  giving  their  own  distances  to  fixing  any 
determinate  measure  of  my  own. 

D'Anville.  Geog.  Miles.  G.M. 

Memoir  ^.     Measure  from  the  Karoon  to  ^ 

Khore  Abdillah,  -        •  -  5      * 

Map  of  Asia,  first  part,        -  •         -33.  add  7  —  40 

Map  of  Tigris  and  Euphr4tes>        •        •  30.  add  7  —  37 

M'Cluee. 

Large  Sheet  from  Wastah  to  Khore  Abdillah,  40 

Small  Sheet  from  AVastah  to  Khore  Abdillah,  34 

Dalrymple. 
Mr.  Howe's  Chart  from  Karoon    to    ELhore^ 
Abdillah,  •  •  -         .    3 

^*  Upon  this  Jlai  there  arc  six  fathoms  on  makes  it  from  the  Kheraib.     Vessels,  as  they 

the  southern  edge,  fiTe  fathoms  on  the  middle,  do  not  haul  so  soon  up  to  the  northward,  run 

four  at  the  upper  end.    The  pilot  seldom  goes  a  much  less  distance  than  boats  in  crossing  it. 

under  five,  or  five  and  an  half.  I  have  crossed  it  in  both.    Mr.  H.  Jones. 

M'Clucr,  p.  30.     "  When  you  come  within        *^  I  have  eighteen  draughts   to    consult, 

«  two  fathoms,  you  are  still  near  ten  miles  from  but  these  are  all   worth   specifying.     Seven 

**  shore,*'  and  this  part  is  dry  at  low  water.  miles  are  added  for  the  difference  between  the 

^  The  distance  that  a  vessel  runs,  in  cross.  Karib  and  Wastah  -,  but  some  of  the  chartt 

ing  the  Meidan-Ala»  depends  entirely  how  she  make  it  ten» 
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Dalrymple.  Geog.  Miles.  G.M- 

Mr.  Howe's  Chart  from   Wastah  to   Khore^ 

Abdillah,  .  .  -  5  ^^ 

NiEBUHR. 

From  Karoon  to  Khore  Abdillah  (dubious),        40  add  7  —  47 

If  such  are  the  fluctuations  of  the  moderns,  how  are  we  to 
reduce  a  journal  of  the  age  of  Alexander  ?  M'Cluer's  small  sheet 
is  a  corrected  draught,  and  his  corrections  usually  promote  a 
coincidence  with  Arrian ;  but  how  are  we  to  reconcile  his  esti- 
mate with  that  of  Mr.  Dalrjmple's  chart?  It  is  true  that  I 
esteem  Mr.  Dalrymple's,  in  point  of  disposition,  as  the  best  of 
any  which  I  have  seen ;  but  I  have  reason  to  consider  all  its 
measures  as  too  large ;  this  will  appear  more  fiilly  when  I  come 
to  treat  of  the  coast  in  general, 

Dirid6tis,  or  Terddon  ***,  is  the  termination  of  the  voyage  by 
sea,  and  evidently  both  forms  mark  its  connexion  with  the  Dio*- 
lito  'of  PUny,  and  the  Tigris  of  the  Greeks,  as  they  are  both 
related  to  the  Oriental  Degela,  or  Didsjile  ^.  Diglidoth  ^",  in- 
timating a  town  situated  near  the  Degela,  will  give  the  two 
forms  of  Dirid6tis  and  Ter6don,  with  the  usual  interchange  be- 
tween R  and  L,  which  appears  in  many  other  instances.  This 
plac6  Arrian  calls  a  village,  where  there  Avas  a  mart  established 
for  the  importation  of  the  incense  and  other  produce  of  Arabia 

# 

*•*  Tcr^don  built  by  Nebuchodonozar»  as  a        '*^  Niebuhr  writes,  Didsjile. 
fortress  against  the  Arabs.     Eusebius  from        *'•  One  reading  of  Diglito  in  the  MSS.  of 

Abyd^nus  apud  Grotium,  lib.  iii.  c.  i"5.    Ex  Pliny  is  Dig^th,  equivalent  to  Dcgclah. 
notis  Clcrici.  Pliny  means  by  DigJito,  the  upper  part  of 

He  seems  also  to  have  built  out  the  water,  the  Tigris,— 711a /ijr^r/«i/;  and  gives  Tigris 

perhaps  at  Abadan.     See  Scaliger  Emend,  as  a  second  name,  where  the  course  is  as  swift 

Temporum*  as  au  arrow. 
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BTid  its  situation  fits  it  for  the  conveyance  of  them  up  to  Meso* 
,pot4mia,  either  by  the  old  canal  at  the  Khore  Abdillah,  or  by 
the  Shat-el-Arab  to  Susiana,  or  Persis ;  and  this  circumstance 
lias  recommended  it  to  the  notice  of  all  the  ancient  geographers. 
I  have  already  mentioned  that  Ptolemy  places  Ter^don  between 
the  two  mouths  of  the  Tigris,  which  evidently  proves  that  he 
>considered  d'Anville's  Choabedeh,  as  a  mouth  of  the  Tigris,  and 
not  of  the  Euphrdtes.  And  as  I  have  before  accounted  for 
Ptolemy's  Sinus  Mesanius,  the  whole  of  ancient  geography 
is  thus  rendered  consistent  with  itself,  and  with  our  modem 
charts. 

It  will  seem  extraordinary  that,  when  the  course  of  Nearchus 
lay  up  the  Tigris,  or  Shat-el-Arab,  he  should  pass  the  mouth 
of  that  channel,  and  brmg  his  fleet  to  an  anchor  in  the  Khore 
Abdillah,  which  he  calls  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates.  This, 
according  to  Pliny's  account^  was  just  going  so  much  out  of  his 
-way,  and  causing  a  necessity  of  re-measruring  his  course  back 
again  the  same  distance.  .  Pliny's  estimate,  computed  by  d'An* 
ville's  method,  is  reduced  to  twelve  miles  and  an  half;  and  the 
real  distance,  taken  largely,  may  be  about  ten.  If,  therefore, 
it  is  asked  why  this  happened,  the  answer  will  exhibit  one  of 
those  minute  coincidences  which  nothing  but  truth  could  pro- 
duce. It  is  a  circumstance  connected  with  the  nature  of  the 
navigation,  and  it  continues  to  be  the  practice  of  the  pilots  to 
the  present  hour,  for  thus  M^Cluer  describes  the  course : 

.  ,  .  .  "  After'"  these  soundings  in  Khore  Gufgah,  you  will 
^*  quickly  shoalen  to  four  one-half  fathoms,  and  this  the  pilot 
*•  calls  Mufan  ^ ;  and  from  that,  three  one-half  or  three  fathoms 

.♦^'  M«Clucr*8  Memoir,  p.  jo.  »«  The  Mcs^nc. 

3  0. 
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"  to  Bussorah  Bar^'^  With  these  soundings,  he  still  stands^ 
"  across  [the  mouth  of  the  Shat-el-Arab],  west  or  west  by 
"  north,  till  he  deepens  to  five  fathonvs  in  Khore  Abdillah,  and 
"  there  he  anchors  till  the  next  flood  tide ;  or,  if  he  has  suffi- 
"  cient  tide  to  carry  him  over,  he  stands  away  to  clear  a  bank 
"  between  Khore  Abdillah  and  the  Bussorah  river/' 

I  now  beg  leave  to  notice^  that  the  pilot  on  board  Nearchu^ 
steered  exactly  the  same  coui'se  as  M^Cluer's  Karack  pilot  two 
thousand  jxars  afterwards ;  so  durable  is  the  stamp  that  Nature 
has  set  upon  this  coast.  The  reason  of  this  is  obvious ;  for 
the  projection  of  the  Meiddn-Ala  throws  the  vessel  oflF  the  coast 
till  she  is  opposite  to  the  Khore  Abdillah,  and  the  level  of  the 
land  is  so  low  at  the  mouth  of  the  Shat-el-Arab,  that  it  is  much 
safer  for  her  to  make  land  in  the  Khore,  than  to  stand  up  the 
Shat-el-Arab  at  once,  when  the  coast  on  either  hand  is  too  low 
to  be  visible. 

While  Nearchus  lay  at  anchor  in  this  Khore,  which  he  calls 
the  Mouth  of  the  Euphrates,  intelligence  was  received  that 
Alexander  was  on  his  march  to  Susa.  He  determined,  there- 
fore,  to  return  back^^ ;  and  then,  by  pursuing  his  course  up 
'  the  Pasi-Tigris,  to  join  him  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
capital. 

Here  it  is  that,  in  my  endeavour  to  explain  the  following, 
day's  course,  I  am  obliged  to  diflfer  totally  from  d'Anville.  I  ap- 
peal to  the  candour  of  the  reader,  that  no  captious  love  of  oppo- 
sition may  be  imputed  to  me,  for  I  have  too  great  a  deference 
to  that  great  geographer's  opinion,  ever  to  depart  from  it  with- 
out sufficient  grounds* 

"*  The  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ccn»i«a«  •      ^  *'Ef9ii'  xaJ  iwl  -rf  om^  IwXtott  p.  357* 
3qbj,  or  Sbat-eUArab,  ai  I  use  it* 
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« 

In  conducting  Nearchus  from  Diriddtis  to  Susa,  d'Anville 
dairies  him  into  the  Shat-el-Arab,  as  high  as  Aginis  or  Zeinfe, 
and  thence  by  the  Haffar  Canal  through  the  interior  of  the  pro- 
vince up  to  the  bridge,  where  he  met  the  army  and  terminated 
^is  expedition. 

My  reasons  for  assuming  a  different  course  are  these : 

1st,  Pliny's  Chald6an  Lake,  and  Arrian's  Lake  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Tigiis,  are  not  the  same. 

2dly,  Arrian's  Pasitigris  is  never  the  Shat-el-Arab,  and  in 
this  he  is  supported  by  Strabo. 

Sdly,  In  the  passage  of  Nearchus  tip  the  river,  no  notice  is 
taken  of  the  canal  of  Haifer,  but  only  upon  Alexander's  course 
down  to  the  gulph. 

4thly,  Nearchus  is  said  to  go  up  the  Pasitigris,  Alexander  is 
^aid  to  come  down  the  Eul^us. 

5thly,  Nearchus,  in  his  course  from  Diriddtis,  sailed  with 
Susiana  on  his  left  hand. 

1st,    THE    CHALDEAN    LAKE. 

Nearchus  sailed  *'*  across  a  lake  into  which  the  Tigris  fails 
at  its  issue  into  the  gulph ;  but  if  this  lake  exists,  or  ever  did 
exist,  it  must  have  been  at  the  mouth  of  the  Shat-el-Arab,  and 
could  not  be  the  same  as  Pliny's  Ghald^an  Lake ;  for  that  com- 
mences below  Cttjsiphon,  and  ends  at  Aphl^;  and  he  adds 
afterwards,  that  the  waters,  after  spreading  in  this  form,  are 
xigain  collected  into  a  stream,   and  in  that  shape  take  their 

^Kyinu     Ar.  357. 
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course  to  the  sea.  His  *"•  Chald^n  Lake,  thereforr,  ia^not  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Shat-el-Arab,  but  inland.  This,  I  conceiye, 
is  the  first  source  of  d'Anville's  mistake ;  and  Pliny's  erroir  in 
assuming  Pa^tigris,  as  the  appellation  of  the  Tigris  and  Eu--^ 
phr^tes  united  in  the  Shat-el-Arab^  is  the  ground  of  his  making 
the  fleet  go  up  that  channel,  instead  of  the  real  Pasitfgris. 
D'Anville  follows  him  in  this  assertion,  and  here  is  his  second 
mistake. 

For,  2dly,  Arrian's  Pasitigris  is  alway*  that  stream  which, 
flowing  east  of  Susa,  joias  the  Eul^us  at  some  distance  below 
that  capital.  I  have  proved  this  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of 
Strabo,  Diodorus,  Q.  Curtius,  and  Cheref-eddin,  all  according 
with  Arrian.  It  did  not  approach  the  city;  it  was  a  broady 
deep,  and  navigable  river:  it  crossed  the  road  from  Persist 
and,  after  its  junction  with  the  £ul6us,  the  united  stream  s^ 
parated  again, .  sending  off  one  branch  eastward,  now  called  the 
Gaban  ^%  and  another  westward,  which  is  the  Karoon ;  and, 
finally,  its  characteristic  distinction  is  the  title  of  Pasi^  or  North 
Eastern  Tigris,  in  opposition  to  the  great  stream  of  that  name^ 
which  is"  now  styled  the  Shat-el-Arab  *^.    This  is  manifestly  the 

s'*  SuBa  a  Fcrtico   mari  absuot  ^ci>.  m.  Bat  Kny»  lib.  ▼!•  e.  23.  feUowed'a  different 

pats,  qiia  subiit  ad  cam  l^d}  clasaif  Alexandri  aotboritj.    He  theve  it  gmeg  an  aocouot  o£ 

Patitigri^    Vicnt  ad  Chaldaicvm  I^acum  vo-  thit  patsage  o£  the  fleet  from  the  hittoriant  of 

cator  Aphle  -,  uode  Suta  navigatione  lzt.  m.  Alexander^  and  tfaere  we  And  (not  tbe  Chald^n 

patt.  abtunt.  ^^^)  but  a  lake  at  the  mouth  of  the  riveAc 

Thtt  PatiCigrit  is  the  Shat-d-Arab,    and  Ostium  Euphratit.    Lacut  quern  fachmt  £u- 

Plioy  supports  d'AnTilfe  m  tvpposing  the  pas-  Iseus  et  Tigris  juxta  Cbarmimf  inde  'Hgri* 

sage  up  that  stream  $  but  his  Lacus  Chaldaicus  Susa.    By  the  Tigris  Naarchut  never  cc^ 

wiH  not  accord  with  d'Anville.    Tigris  inter  have  reached  Susa  5    out  of  the  Tigris  he 

fieleuciam  et  Ctesiphontem  vectos  in  l«aout  might  have  passed  hj  the  HafiEur  Canal  round 

Chaldaicos  se  fundit.    Eosque  l^z.  m.  pass,  the  head  of  the  Delu  into  the  Pasitlgris,  but 

amplitudine  implet.    Now  lzz.  miles  will  not  this  was  not  in  the  ooatemphuion  of  Plii^j. 

reach  from  CtWphon  to  Aphlc  by  two  hun-.  »"»  The  Eul^us  of  Ptolemy^ 

cTredi  and  still  Aphli  is  at  the  k)WCF  end  of  "*  The  Shat-el-Arab  is  always  styled  B«^ 

this  lake.    See  lib.  vi.  c.  a;.  gcbi  or  the  Tigris^  by  AlrEdrissi. 
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sy^tenrof  Arrian;  and  Strabo,  in  explaining,  the  error  of  some 
historians  who  attributed  this  appellation  to  the  Shat-el-Arab 
as  the  general  channel  which  reeeived  all  the  diflferent  rivers, 
as  manifestly  confirms  the  sjrstem  of  Arrian,  and  proves 
the  concurrent  opinion  of  all  tlie  authors  in  the  age  of 
Alexander. 

Sdly,  If  Nearchus  had  gone  up  the  Shat-el-Arab,  he  could 
have  entered  the  Eul6us,  or  Pasitigris,  only  by  the  Haflar 
Canal ;  but  if  Nearchus  had  sailed  up  this  canal,  there  is  much 
more  reason  to  conclude  it  would  have  been  specified  in  a  course 
he  performed  himself,  (where  it  is^  not  specified,)  than  in  the  de- 
scent of  Alexander,  where  it  is  mentioned,  and  in  which  he  was 
not  so  immediately  or  personally  concerned.,  Hiis,  considering 
the  tenor  of  the  journal,  is  one  of  the  strongest  evidences  which 
can  be  produced ;  for  an  artificial  cut  was^  no  conunon  object 
to  a  Greek,  and  a  similar  circumstance  is  preserved  at  Herd- 
temis,  though  the  passage  was  neither  explored^  or  made  any 
part  of  the  navigatiiui.  An  omission,  it  is  true,  is  only  a  nega- 
tive proof,  but  in  an  instance  of  this  kind  it  must  have  con- 
siderable weight. 

4thly»  There  is^  no  inoontdstence  in  mentioning  Alexander^ 
descent  by  the  E«Mus,  Mid  Ncarchus's  ascent  by  the  Pasitigris, 
for  Newchus  entered  that  river  fromt  the  Eul^us,  where  it  bore 
this  appellation  in  contradistinctioti  to  the  Tigris^  and  Alexander 
embarked  at  Susa^  where  that  source,  which  passes  the  capital, 
is  called  the  Eul^us.  The  various  heads  ^•^  of  this  stream  cause 
confusion  in  the  interioi ;  the  various  arms,  as  it  approaches 


^'*  En  Turqaie,  em  Perse,  et  smi  Indes»  uoe  taU  4pie  iu  voyageurs  s'accordent  bien  pour 
...fme  riviere  prend  le  nom  dc  toutcs  let  Tilkfl  ccs  noms*  Tai«rnier,  lib.  tw  p.  73^,  Asmu 
et  villages  ou  elle  paesei  et  aiaii  il  e»t  mal    edit*. 
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the  sea,  create  disorder  upon  the  coast  It  is  thus  that  the 
Eul^us  and  Choaspes  are  transmutable,  and  thus  that  the  Pasi- 
tfgris  is  confounded  with  the  Tigris  and  the  Eul6us.  If  Alex- 
ander embarked  at  Susa,  the  stream  was  necessarily  the  Eul^us^ 
and  this  name  was  continued  to  the  sea.  If  Nearchus  entered 
the  Pasitigris,  it  was  at  the  confluence  of  that  river  ^vith  the 
Eul^us.  By  the  latter  he  would  have  reached  Susa,  by  tlie 
fomier  he  effected  his  junction  with  tlie  army.  Add  to  this, 
that  in  the  ascent  of  Nearchus,  Arrian  takes  his  account  from 
the  journal  of  the  commander  himself;  in  the  descent  of  Alex- 
ander, he  follows  Ptolemy  and  Aristob(ilus.  In  the  history,  the 
Pasitigris  is  not  mentioned ;  in  the  journal,  no  notice  is  taken 
of  the  Eul^us  **• :  the  reason  is  plain,  Alexander  on  liis  descent 
did  not  enter  the  Pasitigris  at  all. 

5thly,  The  expression  of  Arrian  is  precise,  when  he  asserts 
that  Nearchus  sailed  hack  again  from  Diriddtis ;  but  it  is  not 
equally  apposite,  if  he  returned  only  to  the  Shat-el-Arab,  It 
appears  evident  that  he  had  intended  to  go  up  that  channel  by 
the  course  he  held,  but  that  the  account  lie  received  at  Dirid6tis 
informed  him  that  the  king  was  directing  his  course  to  Susa  4 
this  intelligence  carried  him  back  to  the  Pasitigris,  as  the 
readiest  -^vay  to  join  the  army ;  while  the  navigatioii  up  the 
Shat-el-Arab  and  through  the  Haffar  canal  was  either  unknown 
to  him  at  that  time,  K)r  not  in  his  contemplation.  But  this  is 
not  all ;  he  passed  on  bis  return  from  Diriddtis  with  Susiana  on 
his  left.  Could  this  be  true,  if  he  had  sailed  up  the  Shat-el- 
Arab?  Let  any  advocate  of  Mr.  d'Anville  inform  me,  if  ever  the 

^  It  18  meant  to  assert  this  only,  that  in     Histoi^,   tib.  vix.   p.  282.   with  the  Indioi^ 
-Ac  jouraal  the  Eul^us  is  never  once  mentioned    p.  357. 
as  the  river  Nearchus  sailed  up.    Compare-the 
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tract  on  the  west  of  the  Shat-el-Arab  was  called  Susiana  by  any 
geographer,  ancient  01  modern  ?  Whether  it  was  possible  for 
Anian  to  terminate  that  province,  west,  at  the  Euphrates  *"  in- 
stead of  the  Tigris  ?  No*  It  was  always  styled  Arabia,  by  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  historians  and  geographers,  as  it  is  to 
the  present  day,  and  it  was  always  possessed  by  Arabs,  whose 
influence  reaches  to  the  very  walls  of  Basra. 

If,  however,  it  can  be  supposed  that  Nearchus  made  his  *" 
Euphrates  the  boundary  of  Susiana,, the  difficylty  wiU  be  in- 
creased ;  for  then,  in  sailing  up  the  Shat-el-Arab,  the  expres- 
sion ought  to  have  been,  that  he  proceeded  up  the  Shat-el-Arab 
through  Susiana^  not  with  Susiana  on  his  left  ;  for,  if  the 
Tigris  is  the  boundary,  in  going  up  it,  Susiana  must  be  on  the 
right. 

The  whole  of  this  error  originates **' with  Pliny;  he  knew, 
from  the  historians  of  Alexander,  that  the  fleet  went  up  the 
Pasitigris ;  but  his  Pasitigris  is  the  Shat-el-Arab,  and  theirs  is 
the  river  connected  with  the  Eulcius.  If  this  error  had  not  mis- 
led  so  great  a  geographer  as  d'Anville,  all  that  has  been  said 
would  be  superfluous. 

These  are  my  reasons  for  adopting  the  following  system;  and 
it  will  now  be  easy  to  conduct  Nearchus  from  Dirid6tis  to  the 
Pasitigris  by  the  course  which  is  here  assumed.  These  are  the 
words  of  Arrian :    "  At  Diriddtis  ^**,   intelligence  was  received 

*•'  The  KhorcAbdillali  18  the  Euphrates  of  nXXwrfiflW  ty^if  xarai>T04  TO  oniXft  tvXtot  i^ 

Arrian.  '  '  xari  tof  Ylcuritiyfnv  wora/uw  nvavXtmyrt^  av^^ 

5~  The  Khore  Abdillab.  idlm  'AXffa>Jya>,    "EwXio*  ^^  TO  EMHAAIN  l> 

**^  It  originates  actually  with  those  Greek  API2:TEPA,Tr>yw  w2«<7-/^r;^m?' xaJcwpor- 

writers  whom  Strabo  reproves  for  the  same  xia^i  "xi^im  U  i^  o  TiVffi;  loCaXXu  xtnufsM'  o$ 

mistake.  itoh    If   'A^ixntw    wapi  v6>49  Nrwf   voixeu   vcti 

^•^  '£y|aM»  ayyiv^nw  *A^f |wJ^oir  Ivl  2^V«»  fti^aXiiy  nMl  i» J»i(aof»  niv  ^fg^  wvtS  ti  xaX  tow 
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that  Alexander  wasadvanciog  to  Susa;  the  fleet,  therefore,  re- 
turned back  again  from  Dirid^tis,  in  order  to  proceed  up  the 
Pasitigris,  and  join  the  army.  They  sailed  accordingly  on  their 
return,  with  Susiana  on  the  left,  and  passed  in  their  course  a 
lake  that  receives  the  river  Tigris,  which  rising  in  Arnaenia 
(not  **'  far  from  Niniv6,  formerly  a  great  and  flourishing  city) 
encloses  Mesopotamia  on  the  east,  as  the  Euphrates  suiTounds 
it  on  the  west.  From  the  line  where  this  lake  joins  ^  the  sea, 
up  to  the  river  itself,  is  a  course  x)f  six  hundred  stadia;  and  at 
the  issue  [of  the  river  into  the  lake]  there  lies  a  village  on  the 
Susian  side  of  the  stream,  ^vilich  is  called  Aginis :  this  village  is 
only  five  hundred  stadia  from  Susa ;  but  by  the  course  which 
the  fleet  ctook  in  its  passage  [from  Diriddtis]  to  the  Paskigris, 
the  extent  of  the  coast  of  Susiana  was  not  less  than  two  *** 
thousand  stadia.  Arriving  at  the  mouth  of  that  river,  they 
sailed  up  it  through  a  country  rich  and  populous  ***/' 


^ccrdeu)  flroirci'  a«o  it  t^  Xi/avik  U  ai/ror  to* 
90T«tpoy  i/nivXyf  rtiiidi  tfoMC^^M*  ha  nal  KtcfJtn  t^ 

ZhvIw  yiK  tn  hei  rofjia  rS  Itctatrlyfiiot  von^S 
ra^Mft  iix^Xw,  'EvOiy^i  xara  top  TLao-niyfu  am 
atix\t09  ita  x*^?^  ^xtf/bt^MK  not  IvieUfAOfo^* 

^*^  ?r«pM  ToXif  Nrtfov,  Jiixta  Ninufiu  ^Schraei* 
der.  But  it  is  not  near  Ninus  or  Ninive  that 
it  rises,    vapa  allows  more  latkiide. 

*••  If  atn-©»  riv  rora/xov,  where  it  ceases  to  be 
.a  lake,  and  assumes  the  form  of  a  river. 

^  I  should  have  been  glad  to  understand 
this  of  the  whole  coast  of  Susiana  on  the  gulph» 
from  the  A'rosis  to  Dirid6tis  ^  but  the  text 
^ays  expressly,  ^nx^i  r8  wofdwXu  t^  Zafflw  ynt 
trrl  M  r^t»M  rS  Ttaamyf^ioi  waraitS  r»^<o*  ^m^ 
X*Xioi.  This  can  refer  only  to  the  return  of 
jihe  tktt  from  J}irid6tis  to^e  Pasitigris  3  and 


if  so,  Arrian  now  takes  the  sune  number  of 
stadia  (2000)  from  DiridAtis  to  the  Pasitigris^ 
say  to  Hisn  Modhi,'a8  he  toolL  before,  on  the 
whole  coast  fromjthe  A'rotis  to  Diridotis. 

^  i  have  reriewed  the  whole  of  this  pat- 
aagc,  and  rendered  k  acconUog  to  the  sug- 
gestion  of  Scbmieder.  He  has  coarinced  me 
that  I  was  mistaken,  but  not  persuaded  me 
that  he  is. right  himsalf.  I  trust,  however,  to 
his  authority,  which  certainly  solves  aome  dif- 
ficulties, but  not  all.  He  is  forced  to  give  up 
'the  distance  of  500  stadia  from  Agfnis  to  Sosat 
which,  though  corroborated  by  l^rabo,  it  to. 
tally  inadequate:  it  onlf  proves  that  both 
Strabo  and  Arrian  copied  from  the  same  jovr^ 
nal,  and  that  there  was  an  original  error  im 
Nearchtts's  own  account.  Place  Aginta  at 
Zeine  (with  d'Anville)  or  not,  the  difficulty 
is  the  same ;  we  have  at  most  only  1 100  stadia 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Shat  to  Susa»  600^ 
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In  commenting  on  this  passage,  Mf .  d'Anville  calls  the  lake 
tSie  Chaldean  Lake,  which  it  has  been  proved  not  to  be ;  but 
the  Chaldean  Lake  of  Pliny  is  in  Chald^a,*  and  he  has  another 
at  the  junction  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  near  Charax,  the 
fort  of  SpAsinus ;  and  this  is  the  lake  which  corresponds  with 
that  of  Arrian,  mentioned  in  the  text. 

The  existence  of  such  a  lake  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris,  or 
Shat-el-Arab,  must  now  be  sought  for ;  and,  if  we  take  a  view 
of  the  map,  we  find  a  tract  on  the  west  of  that  stream  called 
Dauasir  by  Niebuhr,  the  extreme  point  of  which  between  the 
Khore  Abdillah  and  the  Shat-el-Arab  we  must  sink,   to  find 
room  for  this  lake  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris ;  and  that  this  was 
really  under  water  in  the  age  of  Alexander,  and  rose  gradually 
to  its  present  appearance,  either  by  accumulation  or  artificial 
means,  we  have  abundant  evidence  to  prove.    The  very  name  *^, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  implies  inundation ;  and  Niebuhr  sup- 
poses the  whole  level  as  high  as  Hasseinad,  the  burial-place  of 
Hassan-ben-Hanefie,  to  have  been  under  water,  and  even  that 
it  would  be  so  at  this  day,  if  the  inundation  were  not  prevented 
by  dykes.    "  Every  where,  (he  says  *^,)  canals  are  cut  to  con- 
"  vey  water  to  the  date  grounds ;  and  as  the  water  of  the  river 
^^  is  saturated  with  slime,  the  land  here  must,  in  a  succession  of 
"  ages,  have  been  raised  considerably  to  have  obtained  its  pro- 
•*  per  level.**    This  supposition  of  Niebuhr's  is  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  an  assertion  ***  of  Pliny's,  that  the  inundation  of  the 


Agfois,   and  500  from  that  place;  that  h,  correction. 

Uttk  more  than  70  miles,  where  we  ought  to        ''*'  VoL  ii.  p*  169.  Amst*  edit. 

find  0M>fe  than  double  that  number.  ^  NoA  aKo  loco  phis  profecere  aqu«  tenk 

•^  Ktrme-sir,  tfce  hot  oountry  j  t>aua»rir,  inrects.    Plin.  lib.  ▼!.  c.  17. 
the  waterj  country.    But  I  say  this  under 
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waters  is  no  where  so  e^itensive  as  in  this  part  of  the  river. 
Another  circumstance  is  the  rising  of  Abadan,  a  town  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Shat-cl-Arab,  at  the  extremity  of  the  Dauasir ; 
for  it  seems  possible  to  trace  this  from  its  emersion ;  first,  in  the 
form  of  an  island,  and  afterwards  as  part  of  the  main  occasioned 
by  the  departure  of  the  waters.  I  looked  for  it  in  two  Apphd- 
danas  of  Ptolemy,  but  the  position  of  neither  answers.  Mar- 
cian  "%  however,  expresses  himself  thus :  "  Near  this  part  ^"  of 
**  Susiana  lies  an  island  called  Apphddana  ^^,  which  some  attri- 
"  bute  to  Arabia/'  This  seems  to  shew  the  emersion  of  land  at 
the  point  of  the  Dauasir,  between  the  age  of  Alexander  and  th« 
time  of  Marcian.  The  connexion  of  this  island  with  the  main, 
or  rather  the  withdrawing  of  the  waters  which  separated  it, 
seems  to  have  taken  place  in  a  later  period ;  for  that  it  was 
united  in  the  time  of  Al-Edrissi  is  evident.  '^  Abadan,  (lie 
*'  says  "S)  is  a  small  fort,  but  still  ii^  good  condition,  situated 
"  near  the  sea,  which  is  intended  for  watching  and  protecting 
"  those  who  frequent  this  part  of  the  coast,  it  lies  on  the  western 
*'  bank  of  the  Degela  [Tigri§],  in  a  part  where  that  river  parti- 
culai'ly  spreads  itself  over  the  land  ***.''    The  same  author  adds 


44 


*•■  Marc.  Hcracl.  p,  17.  Geog.  Min. 
Hudson; 

*"  The  Pasini  Charax. 

'*^  The  translation  reads  Apphana.  There 
is  a  coin  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Cr&cht:it)de, 
and  in  Dr.  Hunter's  Mcseum,  inscribed 
lO&FEAHKE,  which  is  by  some  impute4  to 
Aspendus>  but  if  it  should  appear  that  the 
Syrian  Greeks  possessed  the  mouths  of  the 
Euphrates,  this  word  would  read  EswbdImEj 
not  far  removed  from  Apphadana. 

^'  Est  autcm  Abadan  Arx  ptrva  quidem, 
sed  integra,  ad  litus  maris  apposita,  quae  ia- 
•crvit  ad*  obserTandos  atquc  protcgen3os  cos, 


qui  subcant  mar«  praedictum  jacctque  Abadan 
a^  occidentali  parte  D«gebs  [Tigiis]  atenift 
qui  eo  in  loco  maxime  diffunditur  super  terram. 
Al-Edrissi,  p.  121. 

^^^  Tout  le  pais  est  si  has  que  sans  one  djgtte 
que  regne  le  long  de  la  mer  11  seroit  souventen 
danger  d'estre  submerge.  Tavcrnier,  Hb.  ii. 
p.  243.  I  find  nothing  of  this  dyke  in  other 
authors,  unless  it  be  the  dyke  in  the  river  men* 
tioncd  by  Niebuhr.  But  the  passage  coDCvit 
in  the  lowneas  of  the  land.  In  p.  245.  he  meOi* 
tions  the  breaking  of  the  dyke,  and  that  thea 
tUe  waters  came  np  to  Sa«Tti. 
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a  remarkable  circumstance,  which,  though  not  connected  with 
the  inundation,  is  so  uncommonly  local,  .that  it  is  worth  insert- 
ing. '^  Six  miles  below  Abadan  lies  Al-chasciabat,  which  sig- 
"  iiifies  a  stage  raised  upon  piles  in  the  sea,  where  there  is  a 
"  watch  kept,  and  those  who  are  appointed  for  that  seiTice  re- 
**  pair  to  the  stage  in  boats,  and  return  by  the  same  con- 
•^  veyance/'  This  fact  is  so  connected  with  the  navigation  of 
the  Shat-el-Arab,  that  whether  the  duty  of  this  watch  was  for 
the  pinpose  of  giving  signals,  or  affording  pilotage,  it  marks 
strongly  the  attention  paid  to  the  security  either  of  the  coun- 
try or  of  the  navigators,  and, that,  no  more  than  the  lowness 
of  the  coast  demanded.  This  stage  seems  evidently  on  the 
point  of  the  shoal,  between  the  Khore  Abdillah  and  the  Shat- 
el-Arab, 

Such  is  the  nature  of  the  Dauasir  at  its  termination,  and  such 
is  the  evidence  to  prove  that  there  was  a  lake  in  the  age  of 
Nearchus**%  where  there  is  now  land;  that  the  land  had 
emerged  in  the  form  of  an  island  in  the  time  of  Marcian ;  and 
that,  before  Al-Edrissi  wrote,  it  was  united  to  the  main.  This 
is  a  fact  of  no  small  importance  to  ascertain,  as  the  want  of  a 
lake  at  present  forms  one  ground  of  objection  to  the  authenticity 
of  the  journal.  The  name  of  Abadan  still  exists  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  in  the  Tschabde  and  Tschwabde  of  Niebuhr^*', 
which  he  makes  two  villages,  possibly  out  of  one.  M^Cluer  has 
>aIso  an  Abadan,  but  too  high  up  the  river,  and  on  the  eastern 
instead  of  the  western  side. 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  stating  all  the  circum- 

^"  Anno  3^^  A.  C.  Anno  i  loo  post  Ch. 

400  post  Ch.       -  **•  Sec  Tab.  lx-  vol.  ii.  Amst.  edit. 
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stances  relating  to  this  point  of  the  Dauasir,  on  account  of  the 
numerous  errors  attending  it;  and  I  must  now  observe  that 
though  Arrian  gives  the  distance  of  thirty-seven  miles  and  an 
half,  still  with  the  extent  of  it  up  the  Tigris  I  am  not  concerned. 
Niebuhr  makes  it  thirty  miles  up  to  Hasseinad  ;  but  Mn 
Jones  *%  who  has  passed  frequently  up  the  channel  and  down,, 
seems  to  think,  that  the  western  bank  is  every  where  too  high 
to  admit  of  inundation,  till  within  eight  or  ten  miles  of  the 
mouth;  but  that  part,  he  says,  has  undoubtedly  been  under 
water,  and  thus  does  the  testimony  of  a  living  witness  confini> 
our  written  evidence* 

I  am  now,  in  conformity  with  the  correction  of  Schmeider,  to- 
conclude  that  Nearchus  has  described  this  lake  without  entering 
it ;  and  that  though  he  has  stated  that  it  is  only  five  hundred 
stadia  from  Aginis  to  Susa,  he  did  not  pursue  this  course^  but 
preferred  a  much  niore  circuitous  one,  by  retracing  his  passage 
across  the  shoals,  and  returning  to  the  Eul^ua^  In  assuming 
this  line  of  navigation,  I  must  likewise  revoke  aa  arrai\gement 
of  my  own,  in  which  I  conducted  Nearchus  by  the  Khore* 
Moosa  into  the  Karoon^  and  by  the  Karoon  up  to  the  Pasitlgns^. 
By  a  better  acquaintance  with  the  Oriental  geographers,  I  am 
persuaded  that  this  statement  was  erroneous.  I  am  persuaded,, 
likewise,  that  Ptolemy  ^  waa  guided  by  native  authority  or 
information,  when  he  placed  the  mouth  of  the  Eul6us  at  the 
next  stream  west  ^  from  the  A'rosis ;  and  that  he  is  supported 

*^  I  incline  to  belicTC  (hat  the  ?and  between  hy  his  Tongitudey  and  by  a  reference  to  Mer«- 

Khore  Abdiillah  and  the  western  bank  of  the  cator^s  map,  Asia,  table  t. 

Susfora  river  has,  even  within  my  own  me*  '^'  About  thirty  milea  west,  accordipg  Ia^ 

mory,  increased  considerably.     Mr.  H.  Jones.  M'Cluer. 

^  The  amngement  of  Ptolemy  is  proved 
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in  this  assumption  by  Ebn  Hankal  ^j  Al^Edrissi  ^^  Abol 
Feda^,  Petis  de  la  Croix  *^  on  Cheref-eddin,  and  Otter  »^ 
All  these  authors  conspire  in  asserting  that  the  Ab-Zal  or  Eul^us 
receives  all  the  rivers  of  Susiana,  and  issues  into  the  gulph  of 
Persia,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hisn  Modhi^  Uirough  a  bajr 
called  Mahirooyan,  in  the  district  of  Dorghestan,  and  between 
the  shoals  of  Karabah  and  Barcan,  or  Bahr-el-Khan. 

That  Nearchus  did  not  go  up  the  Shat-el-Arab,  as  Pliny  and 
d'Anville  suppose,  has  been  shewn  already ;  that  he  crossed  the 
lake  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris,  but  did  not  enter  it,  is  likewise 
proved  by' his  sailing  with  Susiana  on  his  left ;  and  that  he  went 
back  again  over  the  shoals  he  had  passed  before,  is  evident  from 
the  text  of  Arrian,  and  from  the  reason  he  assigns,  which  was, 
that  at  Dirid6tis  he  received  intelhgence  of  the  progn^  of  the 
army  from  Persis  to  Susa. 

Let  us  conclude  then  that  Nearchus  moved  from  Diriddtis 
with  the  tide  ^'  of  flood ;  liis  course  across  the  Meidan-Ala  was 
in  deep  water  for  a  fleet  of  gallies,  as  there  are  two  fethoms- 


^  Ebn  Haukal  (p«  ?  j.)  says,  the  streams 
of  Khusittan  from  Ahwaz,  Dourek^  and 
Shuster,  and  all  that  rise  la  thb  quarter,  are 
collected  together  at  Hysn  Modhi.  And 
ag^n»  (p*  7^*)  ^^^^  Hysn  Modhi,  on  the 
sea-side,  a  great  many  streams  are  collected 
into  one  body  of  water,  affected  by  the  tides, 
Aux  and  reflux. 

^^  Al-Edrissi  (p.  120.)  writes,  all  the 
jrifert  of  Kourestan  [Khoozistan]  issue  into 
the  sea  near  Mahroianii  not  far  from  Hisn 
Modhi,  p.  123^. 

'♦»  Ebu'l  Feda  dit  que  la  riviere  de  Toster 
se  jette  dans  le  Golfe  Persique- auprea  de  Hisn 
Modhi.     Otter,  torn.  ii.  p«  55* 

^  Fetis  de  la  Croix   (torn.  ii.  p.  166.  on. 


Cheref-eddin}  writes,  Ab-Zal,  fleuve  donr 
une  branche  passe  a  Tostar^  elle  passe  pac 
tout  le  Couristan  [Khoozistan]  Scsedecharge 
dans  le  scin  Persique  a.  Hisn  Modhi.  The 
Mahruian  of  AUEdnssi  is  written  Mahar* 
rooyan  by  Ebn  Haukal,  and  is  probably  the 
Bender  Madjour  o£  d'AnviUe,  misplaced  in 
the  shoal  of  Barcan. 

'^  Strabo,  lib.  xr.  p.  729.  S6mt  say  that 
all  the  riwra  of  Susiana  fall  into  one  stream, 
that  of  the  Tigris. 

*♦'  Nearchus's  pilot  probably  weighed  an- 
chor with  the  young  flood  from  the  Khore 
Abdullah  ;  at  least  a  pilot  of  the  present  day 
would  do  so.    Mr«  H.  Jones*. 
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upon  it  at  tli4t  time  nearthe  coast,  and  he  found  no  difficulty 
in  passing  it  before.  Let  us  next  conduct  him  across  the  Kara* 
bfth,  with  the  $ame  caution  he  had  aidopted  in  his  former  pas- 
sfi@e.  During  all  this  course,  Susiana,  tliat  is^  the  low  land  of 
the  Delta,  continues  on  his  left  hand,  and  he  now  reaches  the 
\)a,y  into  which  the  Euleus  issues  by  the  channel  called  Gaban 
in  the  modern  charts. 

This  bay  hes  between  the  two  shoak  of  Karabah  and  Barcan, 
and  at  the  western  point,  where  it  terminates  on  the  gulph,  we 
may  compute  fourteen'  hundred  stadia  from  Dirid6tis,  taking 
off  one  hundred  *^  for  the  breadth  of  the  bay  to  Kataderbis ; 
and  from,  this  point,  if  we  suppose  Nearchus  to  have  turned 
nortliward  directly  for  the  Gaban  channel,  we  must  conclude 
that  he  reckoned  six'hundced  stadia  more  from  the  same  point 
up  to  the  mouth  of  the  Pasitigris ;  that  is,  the  junction  of  that 
stream  with  the  Eul6us.  This,  indeed,  is  but  forty  Roman 
HEkiks,  and  seems  an  estimate  much  too  short  to  carry  us  to  the 
confluence ;  but  it  is  demonstrable  that  Arrian  makes  out  his 
computation  of  two  thousand  stadia  by  this  method,  for  his 
language  will  admit  of  no,  other  construction.  "  Tlie  length  ^ 
**  of  the  course  along  the  coast  of  Susiana  [from  Dirid6tis]  to 
*^  the  moutli  of  the  Pasitigiis  is  two  thousand  stadia/'  These 
are  his  express  words,  and  they  admit  of  no  remedy,  unless  we 
have  made  the  estimate  of  his  track  from  Diriddtis  to  the  bay 
too  long ;  and  then  all  that  we  take  off  from  that  may  be  added 
to  his  passage  up  the  river. 

This  is  a  difficulty  that  has  induced  Salmasius  to  reckon  this 

^^  From  Kataderbis  to  Dirid6ttt  was  1500        ^  fAn^  tS  wmfiir^y  7^  Iwlm  y^  irc  hci 
atadia ;  from  Diriddtis  back  to  tke  western    r^^  tv  naM-i7»Vf<^  ttiim  it^^fXia. 
point  of  tbe  bay  we  may  reckon  1400^  or  less. 
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measure  hack  again  to  the  A'rosis^  and  io  turn  that  river  itito 
the  Pasitigris  ;  a  supposition  utterly  impossible;  as  a  variety  of 
transactions  inland  take  place  between  the  Pasitigris  and 
A'rosis,  on  the  marches  both  of  Alexander  and  Timour ;  and  if 
they  are  distinct  rivers  inland,  their  issue  must  be  distinct  like- 
wise; for  there  is  no  authority^  either  ancient  or  modern,  to 
make  them  confluent  streams.  There  are  no  data,  indeed,  for 
fixing  the  point  of  confluence  where  the  Pasitigris  joins  the* 
Eul^us ;  but  the  confluence  itself  is  certain,  for  it  has  been 
shewn  already  that  all  the  rivers  of  Susiana  communicate  with 
the  Eul6us,  and  all  the  streams  on  the  eAst  of  that  rivet  fall 
into  it,  and  have  one  common  issue  in  this  bay  nedr  Hisn 
Modhi. 

It  is  this  reason  more  especially  which  induces  me  to  conclude 
that  Nearchus  went  ap  this  bay  and  this  channel,  in  preferenee 
to  any  of  those  which  ctoss  the  Delta,  for  this  is  the  Ikil6us  or 
main  stream  of  Ptolemy ;  and  that  Airrian  considered  it  in  the 
same  light  we  seem  to  have  proof,  when  he  brings  dowti  Alex- 
ander with  the  fleet  from  Susa ;  for  he  there  informs  us,  that 
tlie  course  was  down  the  Eul^us  to  the  Delta ;  that  at  the  Delta 
Alexander  sent  off"  all  the  vessels  that  were  unfit  for  service,  by 
a  canal  (that  is  the  Ilaffar)  into  the  Tigris ;  and  that  he  pro- 
ceeded himself  with  the  remainder  down  the  Eul^us  to  the  sea.. 
This  evidence  seems  conclusive,  and  more  so,  when  it  is  added 
that  he  circumnavigated  ^^  the  whole  tract  which  lies  between 
the  Euldus  and  the  'Egi-is.    This  is  perfectly  iii  correspondeiiee 
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with  his  navigating  the  two  extreme  branches  east  and  west  of 
the  Indus ;  and  the  same  ambition  \  or  vanity  actuated  him  Uf 
sail  on  the  gulph  of  Persia  as  upon  the  Indian  ocean. 

This  circumstance  also  solves  an  apparent  contradiction,  when 
k  is  said  that  Nearchus  went  up  the  Pasitigris,  and  that  Alex- 
ander came  down  the  Eul6us  :  both  assertions  are  correct ;  for 
Nearchus  ascended  the  Pasitigris  to"  meet  the  army  on  its  pro- 
gress ;  and  when  the  army  proceeded  to  Susa,  the  fleet  de- 
scended the  Pasitigris  again,  and  came  up  the  Eulfius  towards 
the  cupital*^.  But  when  Alexander  embarked  on  board  the 
fleet  in  the  Eul6us,.  he  went  down  that  stream  to  the  sea ;  and 
tiiough  he  passed  by  the  Pasitigris  ait  its  confluence,  he  did  not 
enter  it,  but  proceeded  straight  down  to  the  gulph.  This  fur- 
nishes a  reason  why  the  Pasitigrii  only  is  mentioned  in  the 
Jaumalf  and  the  Eul^us  is  alone  noticed  in  the  History. 

With  much  diffidence  I  now  subqiit  the  following  statement 
to  the  read^ ;  ibr  greater  disagreembnt,  in  so  small  a  space,  is 
hardly  to  be  found : 


From  the  A'rosis  to  Kataderbis,    ' 


to  Khore  Wastah,       600 


to  Diriddtis, 


Stadia.  Miles  Eng. 

500 


2000  125 


•**^mmt9Svffwnfii^fS  nmudi  U  Tiir  ZijvCoty  one  >iip  the  EuUiis  towardt  Sota,  probably 

y%r  •  •  .  nmrtwXu  na/m  vif  "EvXcuw  V9r«/*iv  is  iw\  to  Dez  Phoul»  the  bridge  of  Dez^  where 

Ufmcffm*    Ar.  lib.  m  p.  aSi*  there  jarould  be  a  bridge  in  that  age  at  well  at 

.  Jtitcndentfromthitpattaget  that  the  fleet  in  later  tiinet»  for  it  it  on  the  great  road  from 

went  ^wn  the  Pteilfgiitfroai  the  bridge^  and  Rhi^^  to  the  Tigrit. 
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fA^  SAt  ut/s  /<>  iAf7tt/h,t 
^dt/fAfrti/ri^  itpi*  Opts. 
.  \  >tr/rAttv4ii/rtf  lioumfA,' 
lM/fnrHilAtAfFfeetf,^//i, 
y/tifAfnanaf.  KfAny  /Atu  1 
( ttf,i  imiffittAf  diuiNtif 
I ;  v'/iir/r  wh » /A*  '/fy/rs 

.  irfui/  ,io«fin . 

/'/i>- /".'ti/fa^  f/tutffit'ti 
/ttn/r  rhrrf?fSiLtff./t>r 
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fttmiA'  hmKht/AmAiii 
fr  yfj.r  iAfl-fort/ofSu- 


Arab    i  a 
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9)' ft  coft^kfemNeA 
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» 

Nauiic  Miles. 
Arrian  from  the  A'rosds  to  Diridotis, 
lyAnville's  Map  of  Asia,    i 
D'Anville's  Memoir  -\ 

IVPCluer's  large  sheet,  \- 

M'Qiter's  small  sheet  correcteJ<l; 
D'Apres,  -  -  ^^- 

Gough's  chart,  -  .    v    . 

Niebuhr*^  -  ^  \ 

Dalrj^mple's  chart  by  Mr.  HoTre,    v 
Pliny,  ^  .  .         -^^X 

Pliny,  Jyr  an6ther***  estimate, 
Plinyi  lialved*iby  d'An ville, 
.Marcian  of  Hertw^ka,  3430  stadia, 
Marcian,  by  Salniksius,  1830  stadia^ 
Ptolemy,  six  "^  degree, 

Such  is  the  fluctuation  of  this  estimate,  an 
the  whole  list,  M^Cluer  is  the  only  one  who 


•»  Niebuhr  potsibly  saw  MCIuer's  papers  the  same  number  ot  staaia  as  Amao,  and  re« 

«t  Basra.  doced  dion  in  the  proportm  of  eight  to  a 

I      <<  This  must  be  erased,  because  Niebuhr  mile. 
.    «^ visited  Bu880im  before  I  believe  M'Clucr  to        '**  In  reaUty  six  one-half.    Tercdon,  So®. 

'  ^  We  been  in  the  Company's  service*  certainly  Oroatis*  86®  30^. 

\«^  before  he  ever  thought  of  chart-mafldng.        *»  Rather  358.5,  for  the  distance  lay  nearly 

^  -i  irki  6ta  board  the  vessel  of  which  M'Cluer  on  a  parallel,  namely  on  the  parallel  of  30®  of 

**  was  an  officer  in  1 7  84,  at  the  time  he  made  his  latitude;  and  a  degree  on  this  pandkl  is  59.7; 

^  first  chart.     The  vessel  was  called  the  Bom-  miles  English.     But  the  disUnce  which  Pto« 

"  bay  Grab.    1  know  M*Clucr  saw  Kiebnhr's  lemy  would  reckon  equivalent  to  a  degree 

-  ^<  drafts  belonging  to  me  at  Bussora/*  Mr.  H.  would  be  no  more  than  435  stadia,  and  his  6^ 

'  Joties.  in  this  latitude  would  hardly  amount  to  288 

^^'  This  is  anoth<r  proof  that  Pliny  read  miles  English.    Bishop  Horsdey. 

•    '■■■;•:    '  3q 
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ment  from  observation,  or  the  account  of  the  native  pilots: 
Arrian  differs  from  him  only  twenty  miles;  and  on  a  coast, 
where,  he  infonns  ua,  Nearchus  could  keep  ao  true  reckoning, 
it  is  extraordinary  that  bis  deviation  should  be  no  greater. 
Pliny  had  evidently  found  the  same  number  of  stadia,  but 
doubled  the  distance  by  using  the  Olympian  stadium  in  his  re- 
duction. Mr.  Dalrymple's-  chart  by  Mr.  Howe  exceeds  in 
reality  all  but  Ptolemy ;  and  it  is  a  great  disappointment  to  find' 
tliat  a  chart,  upon  which  depends  the  best  information  for.  elu- 
cidating AiTian,  should  be  so.  defective  in  its  measurement.  It 
is,  however,  by  no  means  ascertained  that  the  head  of  the  gulph 
is  correct  in  any  chart ;  on  the  eastern  part,,  even  M'Cluer  may 
be  considered  as  dependent  upon  the  information  of  his  pilots, 
and  though  their  estimate  i&  sufficiently  just  to  answer  their 
purpose,  it  is  far  inferior  to  tlie  observation  of  an  !&igIisL 
navigator.. 

After  stating  these  various,  and  indeed  contradictory  reports^ 
it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  precise  accuracy  in  regard  to  the 
two  thousand  stadia  is  attainable ;  but  upon  the  whole  it  seems 
evident,  that  as  Arrian  reckons  this  number  from  the  A'rosis  to 
Diriddtis,.  he  estimates  likewise  two  thousand  stadia  on  the  re- 
turn from  Dirid6tis  to  the  mouth  of  the  Pasitigris.  The  extent 
of  my  error,  if  I  have  committed  one,  will  be,,  that  I  have  terr 
minated  this  diistance  with  tooshort  au  interval  between  the  bay 
and  the  confluence  of  the  Pasitigris  with  tlie  Eul6us.  However, 
this  may  be,  the  arrangement  upon  the  whole-  is  consistent :  it 
makes  Uie  history  of  Arrian  correspond  with  his  journal  of  the 
voyage ;  it  reconciles  both  to  Ptolemy,  and  to  the  account  of 
the  Oriental  geographers ;  and  it  brings  the  fleet  and  the  army: 
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to  a  junction  at  the  point  where  tliey  would  be  united  at  this 
day,  if  such  an  expedition  was  to  be  earned  on  in  this  province. 

In  order  to  effect  this  junction,  Nearchus  proceeded  from  the 
bay  up  the  Gaban  channel  to  the  Pasitigris,  through  a  country 
rich  and  populous ;  and  then,  an  hundred  and  fifty  stadia  or  fifteen 
miles  up  that  river  to  a  village,  where  he  found  an  ample  supply 
for  his  fleet,  not  only  of  necessaries,  but  of  every  thing  that 
could  minister  to  the  conveniency  and  luxury  of  lite.  Here  he 
offered  sacrifices  for  the  preservation  of  the  fleet  and  the  success 
of  his  expedition.  The  usual  games  attended  this  ceremony, 
and  the  festivity  natural  to  plenty  and  security  succeeded  to  the 
fatigues  of  the  voyage. 

Nothing  is  mentioned  in  the  text  which  may  induce  us  to 
suppose  that  Nearchus  had  any  thing  farther  in  view  than  wait- 
ing for  intelligence  of  the  army ;  but  he  is  in  a  position  from 
whence  he  might  have  gone  up  either  the  Eul^us  or  the  Pasitigris, 
with  almost  equal  facility,  according  to  the  account  he  might 
receive.  And  here  we  shall  leave  him  to  the  enjoyment  of  his 
repose,  till  I  have  conducted  the  two  armies  under  the  com- 
mand of  Alexander  and  Heph^stion  on  their  march  to  Susiana. 
The  line  of  their  progress  is  easily  discernible;  but,  as  there 
were  no  enemies  to  subdue,  and  the  whole  was  the  return  of  a 
\nctorious  army,  we  have  no  geographical  particulars  from  our 
classical  historians ;  it  is  a  bare  outline,  which,  if  necessary  to 
be  filled  up,  can  only  be  effected  by  recourse  to  modern  au- 
thorities: it  shall,  therefore,  no  longer  be  dwelt  upon,  than 
is  necessary  to  combine  the  movements  of  the  separate  divi- 
sions, to  establish  dates,  and  to  render  the  whole  consistent  in 
all  its  parts. 

We  left  Alexander  at  Giroft  in  the  latter  end  of  December, 
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preparing  for  his  progress  by  an  inland  route  eastward  of  €her 
mountains,  while  he  detaclied  Heph^tioa  with  the  elephants 
and  gross  of  the  army,  with  orders  to-  cross  the  mountains,  and 
proceed  along  the  coast  of  the  gulph,  through  that  level  which 
is  called  the  Kermesir.  I  ought  not  to  know  more  than  my 
director,  and  he  says,  that  Hei>h^stk)n  was  ordered  to  take  this 
route  because  it  was  winter,  and  the  winter  was  milder  oa  th« 
coast  than  inland.  This  is  too  true,  for  the  mildness  extends  to 
heat,  putridity,  and  unwholesomeness.  It  appears  to  me  that 
Arrian  has  not  preserved  the  real  cause  of  this  order,,  for  Alex-r 
ander  seems  to  have  acted  upon  this  occasion^  as  upon  all 
others,  from  the  time  he  had  no  ojore  enemies  to  subdue ;  that 
is,  because  he  was  desirous  of  exbtaining  a  knowledge  of  his 
empire ;  and  he  detached  Heph^stiou  through,  the  Kermesir 
for  the  same  reason  he  had  ordered  Crdterus  to  proceed  through 
Arach6sia  from  the  Indus,  and  Nearchus  to  survey  the  coast. 

However  this  may  be,  Alexander  himself  appears  to  have 
moved  from  Giroft  before  the  conclusion  of  the  year,  some  days 
previous  to  the  sailing  ©f  Nearchus,  and  the  first  place  to  which 
we  trace  him  is  Pasa^rdae  *^ ;  for  at  Pasagardse  is  the  tomb  of 

''*  A  barrtD  list  of  names  w31  afford  little  Raglan.  It  has  probablf  been  the  •ammon- 
information  ;  but  I  subjoin  the  roate  from  road  in  all  ages;  for  the  principal  placet  men* 
Giroft  to  Pasagardse^  exsracted  from  AU  tioned  are  of  considerable  antiquitj,  and  ej^ 
Edrissiy   and  shall  continue  it  afterwards  to    isted  in  the  age  of  Alexander. 

JP/i/ac* 
From  Giroft  to  Qmat  AUmmp        aa 
to  MaauH  *>  20 

^  to  AabercoHp  20 

to  Gtaraman,  20 

to  Keteemtan^  3 

^UkRottaek-jirr^tacti     40—143 

' "       '  '  "■■■■■■'      -^i.'  ■    ...  II  III  I  ■■■■  ■  ■ I     I II, 

#  Maa««  19  iht  Xiamni  fetk^i^  where  Ak»ani»f  f t#cived  Ktarcbiis  %  the  Sal-Moun  of  Dtodor ut. 
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Gyrus,  whether  he  perished  in  the  war  with  the  Mass&getae,  or 
was  -gathered  to  his  fethers  with  the  Euthanasia  so  beautifully 
described  by  X6nophon :  and  at  Pasagardae  we  find  Alexander 
punishing  Orsines  for  embezzlement,  and  plundering  the  tomb 
of  a  native  sovereign.  It  is  foreign  to  my  purpose  to  enter  into 
this  transaction,  still  I  cannot  help  noticing  that  the  aspersions 
thrown  upon  the  conduct  of  Alexander  on  this  occasion  by  Q. 
Curlius  are  neither  consistent  with  his  character,  nor  coun- 
tenanced by  Strabo,  Arrian,  or  any  writer  of  estimation ;  but 
Q.  Curtius  debases  the  vices  of  tlie  Conqueror  with  as  little 
judgment  as  he  extols  his  virtues.  In  both  instances,  it  is  the 
language  of  exaggeration  without  restraint,  in  which  the  author 
sacrifices  truth,  not  to  the  love  of  falsehood,  but  to  warmth  of 
imagination  and  brilliancy  of  expression. 

Pasagardse  ^  is  confounded  with  Persepolis  by  Arrian,  upon 
Alexander's  first  visit  to  the  province,  when  he  burnt  the  palace 
in  that  city,  of  which,  says  Arrian,   he  now  repented ;    and 

Jifiier—143 

From  Giroft  to  Zamm  Al-nodhi^  15;. 

to  Darhe-girJ,  Tg 

to  Man^  5 

to  Bercaoy  12 

Pmsia.       i                      to  Narecan,  la 

toTaaikan,  la 

to  Tamioitf  I S 
to  Foiii  or  PaM-gardaey  12 

242 

[N.  B.  The  names  in  Italia  alone  arc  found  in  the  modem  maps.}. 
'^7  Fhasa  still  exists^  and  Golius  makes  it    But  Nicbuhr  says  this^  distinctioo   it  now 
the  bead  of  the  district  Darab^    (so  named    lost. 

from  Darius,)  one  of  the  four  into  which  the  Two  I  know  to  be  retained^  and  I  ba?e 
province  is  divided ;  the  other  three  are  Ko«  great  reason  to  beliere  the  others  are  aIso» 
bad,.  Sapor,  and  Ardeshir.    See  d'AnviUc.    Mr.  H,  Jones^ 
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whether  it  was  the  effect  of  inebriated  phrensy,  retenge  for  tlie 
injuries  of  Greece,  or  the  insolence  of  victory,  any  one  of  these 
inducements  was  sufficient  cause  of  regret.  Pasa^  or  Pkasa- 
gardae,  was  mistaken  by  many  of  the  Gr^ek  writers,  and  the 
deception  is  natural ;  for  the  translation  of  Pharsa-gerd  would 
regularly  be  Persepojis,  and  Pharsa-gerd  differs  from  Phasa-gerd 
by  a  single  letter-  The  former,  however,  signifies  the  city  or 
capital  of  Phars;  the  latter  a  city,  as  Golius"*  informs  us^ 
cooled  by  the  north-eastern  gales. 

On  the  present  occasion,  Arrian  distinguishes  this  city  from 
Pers^polis ;  for  we  trace  the  progress  of  the  army  regularly  from 
Pasagardaj  to  the  capital ;  and  it  would  be  well  if  we  had  any 
characters  to  mark  the  route,  but  these  mil  be  searched  for  in 
vain :  Ave  learn  only  that  Alexander  was  there,  by  the  circum- 
stance at  his  arrival  of  his  constituting  Peucestas  satrap  of  the 
province,  who  had  saved  his  hfe  in  India,  and  who  was  now  so 
prudent  a  courtier  as  to  assume  the  habit,  and  learn  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country.  He  had  before  been  raised  to  the  rank 
of  Guard  **•  of  the  Royal  Person,  and  afterwards  conducted  to 
Babylon  a  body  of  twenty  ?**  thousand  native  troops,  raised  in 
his  province,  and  anned  in  the  Macedonian  manner.  This  is  a 
circumstance  which  developes  <he  future  designs  of  Alexander 
more  than  all  the  conjectures  of  his  historians. 

Pers6polis,  in  its  Greek  form,  evidently  marks  Pharsa-gerd  as 
its  Persian  original ;  but  the  name  was  not  preserved  even  in  the 


»»•  Gol.  ad  Alfrag.  p.  1 14.  Orcstis,  Ptolcioy  and  Python  of  Eordea.   To 

"♦  The  I»»^«To^x«xig  or  body-guards  were  ^hcw  Peucestas  was  added  when  Alexander 

originalljrpDly  seven:  Leonnitus,  Heph^stion,  was  in  Karmania.    An*,  lib.  yi.  p.  269. 

tLysimajchusi  Arist&nous  of  PeHa^  Ferdiccasof        ^^  Others  say  thirty  thousand. 
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mrddle  ages,  nor  does  any  other  name  appear  but  Istakhar,  or 
Estakhar,  which  declined  into  a  village  as  Shiraz  **'  rose  into  a 
capital,  under  th^  auspices  of  the  Mahomedan  conquerors.  The 
name  of  Estakhar  ^  itself  seems  now  almost  to  have  perished, 
for  there  is  not  even  a  village  ^  at  the  ruins,  now  called  Chel* 
minar  or  the  Forty  Pillars,  or  at  Naxi-4lustam  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, lx)th  which'  bespeak  the  magnificence  of  the  ancient 
capital,  and  the  workmanship  of  that  age  *^,  which  is  discover- 
able in  the  Egyptian  ruins.  The  consequence  is,  that  Al* 
Edrissi  has  no  route  to-  Estakhar,  but  to  Shiraz  ***  only,  and 
Estakhar  lies  thirty- six  miles  ^  south-east  of  Shiraz.  The  route j 
therefore,  w  hich  I  insert  serves  only  to  shew  a  comparative  dis- 
tance, and  the  diiBference  between  Shiraz  and  Estakhar.  is  just  so 
much  out  of  the  direct  modern  road. 

From  Persepolis  nothing  intermediate  appears  till  die  arrival 
of  the  army  at  Susa,  except  the  junction  of  the  fleet  at  the  Pasi- 


**'  Written  Zjiracs,  Xiras,  Dsjiraus,  Chi- 
raz,  &*c.  founded  anno  336^  of  the  Hejra. 
Gol.  p.  116. 

^^  Sir  William  Ouseley  has  expressed  a 
dt>ubt^  v^'hether  the  ruins  at  Estakhar  may  ^e 
the  temple  in  Elymais  plundered  by  Antiochus^ 
the  remains  of  Ptrsepolis,  or  an  erection  of  the 
Ai^acidee  or  second  Persian  dynasty.  The 
first  it  can  hardly  be  ;  the  second  and  the  last 
are  both  probable.  The  worship  of  Milhra, 
symbolized  throughout,  is  much  more  con- 
spicuous under  the  Hneof  the  Arsacidee  ;  and 
Sapor  Zulectaf  has  as  much  architectural 
honour  attached  to  his  name  by  the  Orientals 
as  Solomon  himself.  Preface  to  £bn  Haukal, 
p.  xxvii.  Highly  gratifying  would  it  have 
been,  if  this  most  excellent  and  learned  Orien- 
talist had  been  enabled  by  public  munificence, 
as  was  OD€c  proposed,  to  visit  this  celebrated 


spot,  and  others  of  equal  celebrity  in  the  East^ 
but  alas  !  laudatur  et  alget !' 

^*^  Niebuhr  resided  at  a  village  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood. 

'^  The  building  of  Persepolis  is  imputed 
to  Caiumaras,  the  first  name  in  Persian  my* 
thology.  The  ruins  of  Chel-minar  are  given 
in  Le  Bruyn,  Niebuhr,  &c.  5cc. 

**^*  Route  from  Phasa    to    Schiras.     Al- 

Edrissi,  p.  1 27  :  Mffei, 

Erom  Phasa  to  Kar^  -  1^ 

to  Rebat,  -  12 

to  Haramim,  •         12 

to  SchiraZf  -  21 

60 
5«*  GoUua  ad  Alfrag.  p.  116.    D'Anvilfe 
gives  the  same  distance,  but  makes  it  northf* 
east. 
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tigris ;  the  route,  however,  is  evidently  the  same  as  the  modem 
one,  which  enters  Susiana  at  the  biridgc  on  the  Tab  or  Arosis, 
called  Baccar,  witliin  a  small  distance  ^  from  Ragian.  At 
Ragian  a  variety  of  routes  terminate  which  come  on  the  one 
hand  through  Persis,  and  on  the  other  through  Susiana;  for 
here  seems  to  be  tlie  point  where  the  Tab  will  first  admit  of  a 
bridge,  and  consequently  it  is  the  centre  of  communication  be- 
tween the  two  provinces.  Hither  we  may  bring  Heph^stion, 
who  came  along  the  coast ;  and  by  this  road  Parmenio  ^  must 
have  entered  Persis  from  Susiana,  when  Alexander  passed  higher 
north,  upon  his  original  invasion  of  the  province. 

Let  us  then  suppose  Alexander  on  his  progress  from  Pers^- 
pohs  to  Ragian,  his  march  cannot  lie  out  of  the  route  ^  which  I 
have  given  from  Shiraz  *^ ;  and  at  Ragian  let  his  army  halt, 
till  I  have  brought  up  Heph^tion  to  a  junction. 

if  it  were  necessary  to  trace  the  whole  progress  of  this  divi^n 
from  the  time  it  left  the  army  in  Karm^nia,  there  are  routes  by 
which  it  is  not  impossible  to  mark  the  greatest  part  of  its  general 
direction ;  and  if  the  woric  of  Beton  and  Diogn6tus  were  extant, 
It  would  be  no  little  gratification  to  compare  it  with  our  modern 
journals ;  but,  as  the  matter  stands,  I  have  Kttle  more  than  a 
barren  list  of  names  to  present,  without  interest  or  information, 


^'  Sec  AUEdrissi,  p.  126.   He  tay«  a  bow- 

Mtletm 

«1iot. 

From  Shiras 

,  to  Giouan, 

15 

*••  Anian»  lik  vk  p.  l^p.    xotri  ri  flf/tit. 

to  Chakm^        • 

12 

J^¥  tA  U  ns^j  $?f«r»f. 

toCtumrara, 

15 

^  See  this  route  ia  Ebn  Haukal,  p.  no. 

to  Korciemamf 

15 

^  farsangs — say  180  mHes. 

to  Honddao, 

22 

'7''  Route  from  Sbiraz  to  Ragian.     Al* 

to  Rasain» 

tT 

Rdrissi,  p.  i?6; 

to  Ragian, 

ai— III 
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nvkd  theFcfefe  rc^r  it  to  the  margin.  Pictro  della  Vall6  *^  tra- 
vdiled  from  Mina  to  Lar»  but  labouring  Under  iUiiess,  and  in  a 
litter;  and  Le  Bruyn"'  has  a  route  from  Gomeroon  to  Lar. 
From  Lar,  the  route  to  Giouar  falk  into  a  journal  ^  of  Al* 
Edrittirsy  probably  at  Mai^    Passing  from  hence  to  Giouar,  in 


^  loBte  firMTi  MSma  to  Lar«  Fktfo  4dk  ^  Route  {r»m  Qom^room  U  Lar*  L# 
VfHey  ToL  y.  p.  418 :  9ni^»  vol.  iL  p.  70 : 

From  Mioa  to  ChumhMmf  Gomeroon  f  • 

to/mvt  Buiddie.    BnndaOy*    SirT.HobaL 

to  Koieiar»  I^dMipt  *  Rudfckmr^  Getje*    Gacheen,    Sir  T.  Herbert. 

taKtiuniftM,  Koretton.    Connstan.    SirT.Herbd^ 

p.  iiS. 
tt  GMri-bi«n;go«,  Goer-baser-goeo. 

to  Teii|;lu-dtli»,  Tang-boc-daloa.    TangbyxDolofK.      Sir 

X  •  Siefbert* 
Gormoet,  Wbormoot.    Sir  T,  Herberts 
t»  Khmmud^  and  tbcB  Owr-mangdt  Lar. 

to  Boadun,  m  Cafarantefait  A  CaraTanierai. 

toBatili,  Bavde. 

to  £ar,  Lar« 

T%€  rottte  from  Miila  and  duit  from  Comorooii  Joh  at  Kahariataii,  whidi  Le  Bnqm  writes 
Koieitost  «Dd  from  theoce  to  Lar»  dit  namct^  however  diaigored,  are  die  same.  This  course 
couscqueady  contkincd  tmchanged  from  1620  to  1693.  In  Al-Edrissi,  p.  13 1«  we  can  only 
discover  tluittbenmte  went  to  Sckra,  that  is,  Rud-sdour,  the  salt  rber  of  fietro  dcUa  Vall^ 
dieKarissor  KorrasofPtoleflSf,  the  Salsos  of  Plinj. 

^'^  Route  from  Siraf  to  Ckmr^  or  Fktm^aiai*    AUEdiwif  p.  i»| : 
(Straf  it  aetr  Keith*  and  the  mart  of  tbe  gulph  ibrmtrly.  MUu. 

From  Straf  to  Borcana,  •  •  •  •  21 

toAdhercan,  •  •  •  •  1     i* 

or  Ras^Al-acbe^  •  •  «.  > 

to  JCaft  •  *  •  •  x8 

to  Kabiwd,  •  •  •  »  18 

to  Chao*Aiademerd,  •  •  •         18      : 

toGiaiv.  -,  •  .  -  18 

t<^  Datt-Sfvah,  •  •  -'9 

to  Giouar,.  •►  ^  •  •  15—129 


.  Cl  Bacaue  kejBftntioMm-aaltnMrhttt. 
+  TawniSf,  lib.  v.  p.  747.  *«•  Jpss  Ifci  saiae  rpyte  a»  U  B^ipi.  airf  .with  tquaJ  Yitiaiion  in  the  orhograpl^^ 

S  R 
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die  road  to  Shiraz.  From  Giouar  there  are  two  routes  to  the 
Tft5,  or  A'rosis ;  one  along  the  coast  noticed  by  Al-EdrissH 
thnnigh  Gennaba**',  and  another  inland,  as  I  conceive,  by 
Kaseroon.  It  is  apparently  the  latter  that  was  pursued  by 
Heph^tion;  for  at  Sitakus,  where  the  fleet  lay  for  one-and* 
twenty  days,  we  have  intelligence  that  this  army  was  not  very 
near  the  coast,  and  there  can  be  no  reason  for  its  approach  to- 
wards the  sea  afterwards.  I  find  no  route  from  Kaseroon  to 
Ragtan,  but  a  view  of  the  map  will  shew,  that  it  must  soon  fall 
in  with  the  road  from  Shiraz  to  that  town,  which  has  in  all  ages 
be6n  the  direct  communication  between  Pers6polis  and  Susa,  as 
it  is  at  this  day  between  Shiraz  and  Tostar>  if  it  exists ;  and, 
from  the  bridge  at  Ragian  to  Susa  or  Tostar,  it  is  short  of  an 
hundred  and  forty  miles.     I  give  this  whole  account  subject  to 


The  route  from  Lar  to  Giouar  ought  to  fall 
iato  this  at  AdhercaD»  or  Rai •Al«acbe,  whtck 
are  the  same }  for  Ras-Al-acbe  tigmfiet  the 
top  or  passage  of  the  mountains.  These  moun« 
taias  are  the  chain,  which  I  suppose  to  run  in* 
hnd  from  Dahr  Asban«  and  to  produce  both 
the  Nabon  and  Darabin  rivers.  Acbe  is  the 
Acaba-ofthe  Arabs,  a  pass  in  the  mountains. 
'7'  Route  from  Giouar  to  Giannaba.  Al- 
Edrissi,  p.  125 : 

Mikr. 

From  Giouar  to  Kazeroan  {Katumm),     4S 

to  Rosaic,  •  13 

to  Taua^        •  ^         34 

to  Giawaalaf  •  36 

110 
.From  Giamaba*  to  Ragiaa  hj  estimatioiii  39 


The  road  inland,  from  Giouar  to  Ragiaa, 
may  be  thirty  miles  shorter^  or  about  130 
miles  upon  the  whole ;  so  that  the  march  of 
Heph^stion  from  Mina  to  Ragian  would  be» 


by  estimation^  to  Lar, 

to  Giouar, 
to  Ragian^ 


145 
129 
130 

404 


And  as  he  took  the  interior  circle  along  the 
coast,  this  bears  a  due  proportion  to.  the  march 
of  Alexander.  Whether  these  extracts  are 
worth  the  trouble,  I  cannot  say ;  they  come 
out  in-proportkin.  Al  £dris«^  is  the  Romatt 
mile,  75  to  a  degree 


•  Oi9BiHiltoaiitWG«aa«baoCd*AnirlUv,  tJie  Guavwab  of  ll|«aucr. 
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tliie  correction  of  any  traveller,  who  is  acquainted  with  the  ac- 
tual state  of  the  country  at  the  present  hour,  having  no  living 
authority  to  consult ;  and  I  am  sufficiently  persuaded,  without 
correction,  that  the  desolation  of  these  provinces  has  removed 
the  land-marks  which  the  ancient  or  early  writers  have  enabled 
me  to  point  out.  With  due  allowance  for  this  natural  obscurity, 
I  submit  the  whole  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader,  and  shall 
conduct  the  army,  once  more  united,  to  the  Pasitigris,  and 
to  a  bridge  on  that  river  where  Nearchus  is  to  conclude  his  ex- 
pedition. 

The  Pasitigris  is  evidently  a  river  which  th^  army  passed  be- 
fore it  could  reach  Susa :  this  appears,  from  the  preceding 
deductions,  to  be  the  Ram  Hormuz  river  of  Timour,  the  second 
stream  east  of  the  Eul6us.  And  if  the  K6pratas  of  Strabo  and 
Diod6rus  answers  to  the  Khooroo-kan-Kende  of  Timour,  as  I 
conclude,  that  stream  joins  the  Pasitigris  previous  to  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Pasitigris  with  the  Eul6us.  This  will  afford  the 
means  of  ascertaining  the  position  of  the  bridge,  if  ever  the  in- 
terior geography  of  Susiana  shall  be  obtained :  but  there  is  a 
still  more  correct  method  of  arriving  at  the  same  end,  which  is 
by  following  the  road  from  Ragian  to  Susa,  and  fixing  the  bridge 
where  this  hne  intersects  the  Pasitigris  at  Ram  Hormuz;  in 
this,  there  can  hardly  be  an  error  of  more  than  a  few  miles 
either  way,  and  this  is  the  position  I  shall  assume.  This  route 
is  given  in  Ebn  Haukal,  and  d'Anville  makes  the  distance  about 
an  hundred  and  forty-five  geographical  miles :  this,  from  other 
comparative  measures  "^  in  the  province,    is  apparently  just. 

>74  Diod6rui»  lib.  xix.  f.  334.   uj^  it  m    means  that  the  army  of  E'amcnet  were  so 
twentj-fotur  days'  march  kom  ^e  Pasttigiis  to    many  days  is  perfbrmii^  it. 
Persepolts*    This  seems  too  loDg>  unless  he 
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Ecom  this4rQiii^  if  we  deduct  ibrtj  or  fiftj  m^,  \o  give  the  dii« 
tance  from  the  bridge  to  the  capital,  yi^  <M)taiii  a  gdog^fkwuA 
reduction  m  near  the  tmth  as  our  inf^qraialion  will  eoabie  oa 
to  collect. 

I  shall  next  consider  the  whole  distance  fmm  Gux>ft  to  Sum^ 
whidi  stands  thus : 

Mites  Geog. 
Prom  Giroft  to  Phasa^  -  -  342 

From  Phasa  to  Shiraz,  -  -  60 

Prom  Shiraz  *^  to  Ragian^  -  •         1 12 

Allowed  distance  from  Ra^an  to  Susa,      «     145 

559 

In  the  same  space,  d'Anville  allows  eight  degrees,  or  four 
hundred  and  eighty  miles,  which,  with  a  sevejxth  added  for 
road  distance,  makes  a  total  of  near  five  hundred  and  forty ^nine 
miles,  a  difference  not  worth  regarding ;  but  it  ought  to  be  re- 
marked, that  Alexander  departed  from  this  route,  by  going  ta 
Perg^polis,  which  adds  fifty  or  sixty  miles  to  the  sum.  This^  we 
compensate,  however,  by  taking  the  measure,  not  to  the  Pasiti- 
gris,  but  to  Susa ;  so  that  if  we  fix  the  total  at  five  hundred  and 
sixty  geographical  miles,  equal  to  six  hundred  and  fifty-four 
miles  English,  there  can  be  no  error  of  importance.. 

Hiedktance  isi  from  the  Pasitigrii,  Kttk  more  tlian  tea  aulet  a-day;  bvt  Oio- 

to  RagiaB»              lOO  miles,  idtut  mentions  that  it  wm  in  the  height  of 

to  SUnoh              xia  tnmmer,  aa4  due  hnu  intalcraUe. 

to  Pascpolii,           S«^14S  w  TWity  ftrmBg,  Elm  HautaO^  pw  no, 

Evimenes  mored,  (heitfore,  at  the  me  of  s.  r.  taomikt. 
4 
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liCt  us  now  refer  to  the  dates.  If  the  army  mbved  from 
Giroft  onHhe  25th  of  December,  <is  I  have  proved  it  mi^t 
Rave  done,  and  Nearchus  arrived  at  the  village  on  the  Pasitigris 
tibe  10th  of  Febmary,  the  interval  is  forty-seven  ^*  days ;  and 
then  the  number  of  miles,  divided  by  the  number  of  the  dayst 
gives  nearly  fourteen  miles  a-day  for  the  march  of  the  army. 
This  rate  is  evidently  too  high  ^^',  because  it  makes  no  allowance 
for  the  time  Alexander  staid  at  Phasa-gardae  and  Pers6polis^ 
where  he  had  business  to  transact,  or  for  the  necessary  *^  halts 
of  the  army ;  but  we  are  to  consider  that  Nearchus  staid  at  the 
village  till  he  heard  of  the  approach  of  the  troops,  and,  there- 
fore, any  interval  that  will  coincide  with  their  arrival  may  be 
assigned  to  his  delay.  Fourteen  days  will  answer  every  pur- 
pose that  is  requisite ;  and  if  we  bring  Alexander  to  the  bridge 
on  the  Pasitigris  upon  the  twenty-fourth  of  February,  we  have 
at  least  a  consistent  date,  if  not  the  true  one ;  and  as  no  real 
day  is  assigned  in  any  author  ^  that  is  now  extant,  this  is  the 
only  kind  of  precision  that  can  be  expected. 

This  bridge  on  the  Pasitigris  is  described  as  a  bridge  of  boats^ 


*'*  Portf-eight  inclusiTp. 

^  A  Macedonhin  army,  upon  occasion « 
mtfcbed  from  twetiiy  to  twenty  •(!¥€  miles 
a-day ;  bot  the  marches  of  the  ten  thousand 
reduced*  amount  to  thirteen  or  fourteen  miles  ; 
aad  dm  is  a  fair  estimation  for  the  march  of  a 
Macedonian  army,  when  no  particular  object 
was  in  view,  Alexander  was  twenty  days  ia 
marching  from  Babylon*  to  Susa»  three  bun* 
dred  miles  ;  forty  days  consequently  gi^  six 
hundred  miles ;  but  he  then  moved  to  seiae 
the  treasure :  he  had  now  no  particular  object 
ia  view. 

Tippoo  SdUn's  aimy  marched  four  cosset 


a-day»  i6  miles.  Lord  ComwalHs,  wheii> 
moving^  towards  Seringapatamt  marched  about 
ten  miles  a-day.  Lord  Lake«  in  1804,  near^ 
DeUiy  advanced  his  horse  70*  which  is  aa 
much  as  the  Mahratta  or  AbdaUee  horse  ever 
performed*. 

*'*  Triduo  ambuhfct  exercitus^  quarto  re- 
quiescit  die,  was  the  Roman  practice.  St. 
Ambrose,  Scrm.  5.  hi  Psalm^  tl8.  This  ia 
not  very  different  from  modern  pmctice.  Tha« 
British  army  on  a  march  halts  on  Thursday, 
and  Sunday. 

^  Plinj  says  itvcn  mosdu. 
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which  had  been  thrown  over  the  river  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  troops;  but  as  bridges  o£  thiar  kind  are'the  ordinary  means 
of  communication  throughout  the  empire,  and  the  route  was  by 
the  connDon  road  from  Persis,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
there  was  always  a  bridge  nearly  in  the  same  place.  Neither 
ought  I  to  omit  a  circumstance  accidentally  preserved  in  Dio- 
ddrus,  which  at  the  same  time  indicates  the  necessity  of  a 
bridge,  and  the  possibility  of  navigating  tiic  Pasitlgris :  for  this 
river,  he  informs  us,  was  from  three  to  four  stadia  broad,  and 
its  depth  correspondent. 

To  this  bridge  I  conduct  Alexander ;  and  hither,  upon  hear- 
ing of  his  approach,  Nearchus  proceeded  from  the  village,  up 
the  stream,  to  join  him.     No  space  of  time  is  allotted  by  the 
journal  for  this  navigation ;  but  as  the  passage  could  not  be  less 
than  from  ninety  to  an  hundred  miles,  it  would  scarcely  require 
less. than  three  days,  and  possibly  more,  notwithstanding  they 
might  have  the  advantage  of  the  tide  at  the  commencement  of 
their  progress.    The  fleet  seems  to  have  reached  its  destinatiosi 
before  ***  the  army ;  but  no  sooner  did  Alexander  arrive,  than  he 
embraced  Nearchus  with  the  affection  of  a  friend,  and  the  ac* 
knowledgments  of  a  sovereign.     One  object  of  his  ambition  was 
to  conquer  difficulties  unattempted  by  others,  and  one  aim  of 
his  policy  was  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  his  empire ;  both  tliese 
purposes  were  effected  by  the  accomplishment  of  this  expedi- 
tion ;  his  satisfaction  was  complete.    The  reception  of  Nearchus 
among  his  countrymen  was  as  honourable  as  that  which  he  ex- 
perienced from  the  king;  wherever  he  appeared* in  the  camp, 

^^  n^  Tf  x*^^  liffd^onm  1^  fi  TD  nirwfiM  lo£tSeumt  EMEAAEN  'A;^«(af)fK  K  23^a.     Am 

p.  35^  •  t 
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he  was  saluted  with  acclamatk>ns ;  while  gratitude  and  admira- 
tion united  in  weaving  the  wreath  and  the  chaplet  to  crown  him 
for  his  success.  Sacrifices^  games,  arid  univei-sal  festivity, 
closed  the  scene  of  this  happy  union.  Thus  have  I  conducted 
the  several  divisions  of  the  forces  and  the  fleet  from^  Nic6a  on 
the  Indus,  to  the  termination  of  their  labours  in  Susiana ;  and 
I  oon<^de  the  expedition,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  February, 
in  the  year  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  before  the  Christian 
6ra. 

The  time  employed  in  accomplishing  this  voyage  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Indus  is  an  hundred  and  forty-six  days,  or  some^ 
what  short  of  five*^  months,  which  Pliny  ^^  has  extended  to 
seven  *'\  and  in  which  he  is  neither  consistent  with  the  departure 
from  Nic^a,  or  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus.  A  modem  vessel, 
it  is  true,  may  perform  the  same  ^course  in  three  weeks  whick 
employed  Nearchus  twenty-one ;  but  we  are  not  for  that  reasoit 
to  undervalue  the  merit  of  the  first  attempt.  Withija  the  memorj 
of  man,  a  voyage  to  India  required  eight  ^or  nine  months ;  but 
Dr.  Robertson  *"^  mentions,  that,  in  the  year  o»e  thousand  seveik 
hundred  and  eighty-eight,  the  Boddam  East  Indiaman  reached 
Madras  in  an  hundred  and  eight  days,  and  it  has  since  heeih 
performed  in  ninety-six^ 

Here  the  narrative  ought  to  close ;  but  1  tnist  the  reader  wiU 
have  no  objection  to  accompany  Nearchus  to  Susa,  where  he  is 
to  receive  the  reward  of  his  labours.    To  Susa,  after  crossing  the 


^'  Five  luftar  months  aod  six  days.  at  Pattala.     Ndtker.  liii  date  of  Aleaastdev^ 

^  Pliny  says,  in  fact,  that  it  was  the  third  departure  or  of  the  Toyagc  it  jiMt« 

noath  of  the  nayigatioo,  bat  the  setenth  from        ^  Lib.  ti.  p.  136. 

the  time  that  Alexander  had  parted  witb  them        ^  Diaqois.  Ind.  p«  207.. 
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Pasitigrift^  Alexander  proceeded  with  all  bis  forces,  and  in  that 
capital,  where  the  principal  treasure  of  the  empire  was  depo- 
sited, he  prepared  to  distribute  those  remunerations  which  had 
been  earned  by  the  faitliful  ser\'ices  of  his  army,  and  those 
honours  which  are  due  to  merits  of  distinction. 

The  first  instance  of  his  liberality  was  exhibited  in  dis- 
<charging  ^*'  the  debts  of  the  arm^j;,  which  are  estimated,  not  per* 
haps  without  exaggeration,  at  twenty  thousand  talents,  eqwd  to 
three  millions  eight  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  pounds 
sterling ;  an  enormous  sum  !  But  if  we  suppose  the  Macedonians 
alone  to  partake  of  thb  favour,  and  estimate  them  at  forty 
thottsand*^,  it  amounts  to  less  than  an  hundred*"'  pounds  a 
man ;  we  must  observfe,  moreover,  that  the  debts  of  the  oflGlcers 
wepe  included  in  this  estimate,  and  the  excess  of  their  propor- 
tion must  subtract  from  the  quota  of  the  private  soldier. 
Many  *••  of  them  had  lived  with  the  luxury  of  Oriental  ^  satraps, 
aftd  possibfy  Antigencs  was  not  the  only  one  who  gave  in  his 
clebts  above  theif  real  amount.  If,  therefore,  proper  deduction 
be  made  on  these  several  accounts,  the  proportion  to  the  iadi- 
vidua)  witt  not  appear  so  extravagant  as  the  gross  sum. 

A  second  seene  of  magnificence  was  presented  upon  the  mar- 
riage of  Alexander,  and  that  of  his  principal  officers^  who  were 
induced  by  his  example,  or  influenced  by  his  favour,  to  receive 


^  Dioddnif  placet  thit  tnuiMctioa  at  the  wUdi  bad  jotiied»   and  tbe  serYioet  of  tke 

time  of  dismissing  the  Tcteranty  mentions  their  army  immediately  upon  the  death  of  Alez^ 

debu  only»  and  esthnates  them  at  ten  thousand  ander,    that  the  number  vras  greater  rather 

VoL  ii.  p.  245.  thaj^  less. 


^  NotwithiUndii^^  the  leductMn  by  war»  ^^  Nin^y-nsven  poooda,  all  hut  a  fractioa, 
infirmity,  and  the  march  tfimngh  Gadr6sia^  ^  Plutarch  in  Alexandro,  p.  705.  tub  fioeb 
it  may  be  cakuhtcd,  from  tha  anfesccmentt        ^  Set  Athcafiout,  hb,  m.  p.  559. 
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the  daughters  of  the  noblest  Persian  families  at  his  hands- 
Alexander  himself  had  before  married  Roxlina,  tlie  daughter  of 
Oxyartes,  satrap  of  Bactria ;  and  he  now  gave  his  hand  to 
Barsinfe  *%  the  daughter  of  Darius ;  to  whom  AristobMus  adds  a 
third,  who  was  Parysdtis,  the  daughter  of  Ochus.  Eighty  mar- 
riages of  this  sort  were  celebrated  in  the  same  nuptial  feast ; 
and  among  the  number  was  that  of  Nearchus,  with  the  daughter 
of  Mentor  and  Barsinfe.  The  king^  bore  the  whole  expence  of 
the  solemnity,  and  furnished  the  mamage  portion  *•*  for  every  v 
bride. 

Next  succeeded  the  distribution  of  honours,  and  the  reward 
of  services.  All  the  officers,  who  had  obtained  the  rank  of 
Guards  of  the  Royal'  Person,  received  crowns  of  gold,  including 
Leonndtus  for  his  victory  over  the  OrJtae,  and  Peucestas  for  his 
service  in  preserving  the  life  of  his  sovereign.  In  this  honour 
Nearchus  alone  *•*  partook  as  admiral,  and  Onesicritus  as  the  navi- 
gator of  the  fleet.  Nearchus  was  Ukewise  continued  in  his  com- 
mand, and  destined  to  a  future  service  of  greater  importance 
than  the  voyage  he  had  already  performed,  that  is,  the  circum- 
navigatioit  of  Arabia  to  the  Red  Sea.  Tliis  was  intended  as  the 
completion  of  the  great  design  that  Alexander  had  conceived  of 
opening  the  communication  between  India  and  Egypt,  and  by 
means  of  Egypt  with  Europe :  of  this  commerce,  Alexandria 
was  to  be  the  centre.  Such,  by  the  natural  course  of  events,  it 
afterwards  became,  and  such  it  continued  for  eighteen  centuries ; 
but  this  plan  was  defeated  by  the  unexpected  death  of  the 

^  Statira.  ^^  At  lca«t  no  othcn  arc  mentioned  by 

'''  n^Mi,     io>5oo  talents.    Atbecsus.       name. 
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monarch ;  and  the  fatfe  of  Nearchus  in  the  ensuing  strode  foi 
empire  ft  no  farther  discoverable,  than  that  he  was  made  go- 
vernor of  Lycia  *•'  and  Pamphylia  *^,  and  that  he  attached  him* 
self  to  the  fortunes  of  Antigonus.  We  find  hinx  with  that 
general  crossing  the  mountains  of  Louristan  ^,  out  of  Susiana, 
afte*  his  contest  with  Eumenes,  and  two  years  afterwards  as 
one  of  the  adrisers  ^  Antigonus  had  given  to  his  son  Dem6trius, 
whom  he  kft  in  Syria.  I  have  looked  for  the  conclusion  ^  of 
his  life  ill  vain*^;  but  this  event  possibly  took  place  at  the 
battle  of  Ipsus,  where  Antigonus  fell ;  or,  after  the  battle  *^,  by 
tfee  command  of  the  four  kmgs  who  obtained  the  victory.  In 
whatever  manner  he  closed  the  scene  of  life,  and  by  whatever 
means  he  was  prevented  from  complethig  his  voyage  into  the 
Red  Sea,  that  part  of  it  which  he  had  performed  must  be  the 
monument  of  his  glory. 


*^  The  first  mcDtioo'  of  Nearchas,  as  go-  fend  Gazt  in  Palestiae  against  Ptolemy.    He 

▼ernor  of  Ljcia  and  Pamphyliat    occurs  in  was  defeated  by  PtoUmy.    Might  not  Near* 

Justin.     This,  however,  does  not  greatly  in-  chus  periih  here  ?    See  Appian  Sjr.  p.  6i6» 

terfere  with  the  diTisions  of  the  emphr  given  Ed.  Schweig. 

in  Pfaotitts,  p.  ajO)  for  both  these  provinces        ^^  I  dare  not  pronounce  thai  nothing  b  ta 

are  assigned  to  Antigonus ;  and  Nearchus,  as  be  found  relating  to  Nearchus  after  the  battle 

being  high  in  his  favour  and  confidence,  was  of  Ipsus,    but   I  have    searched  Diod^msi 

probably  appointed  by  him  to  these  provinces.  Plutarch,  Arrian  in  the  cxtracU  of  Photius,, 

It  is  remarkable,   that  in   Photius's  extract  Justin,    Q^  Curtius,    and    the    indefatigable 

from  the  ten  books  of  Anisn,    (ri    /4rn»  coonnentators  of  that  author,  Freinshea  and 

AXf|ay)poy,)  concerning  the  transactions  after  Snakenborck,  without  success.    Phil&tratus, 

the  death  of  Alexander,  the  name  of  Nearchus  lib.  iii.   de  Vita  Apoll.    c.  15.  p.  IJ5.  says, 

is  not  once  mentioned.  Ncarchns  was  buried  at  Pitah.     How  did  he 

^  Justin,  Kb.  xiii.  cap.  4.     Orosius,  lib.  iii.  get  there  ?  See  Pluterch  in  Vita  Alex.  p.  669^ 

€.  nit.     See  (^  Curtius,  Snakenborck :  Di-  edit.  Franckfort,  1599. 
visio  Imperii.  199  This  battle  ought  to  have  been  found  in 

^  Diodor.  lib.  xix.  p.  333.  ^^^  ^jg^  book  of  Diod6rus,  but  the  extracv 

i^  iKodor.  lib«  xix.  p.  372.  ed.  Wes.  o^ij  13  extant. 

^^  Demetrius  was  left  by  hit  father  to  de«^ 
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His  best  encomium  is  comprised  by  his  historian  in  a  single 
sentence.  Thus  was  the  fleet  of  Alexander  conducted  i%s  a-FEtt 
from  the  Indus  to  its  destination. 

OYTXl  MEN  AnESneH  AAESANAPfli  EK  TOT  INAOT  TON 
EKBOAEaN  OPMHOEIS  O  STPATOS. 
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SEQUEL 


TO    THE 


VOYAGE    OF    NE  ARCH  US. 


THE  military  character  of  Alexander  dazzles  the  mind  so 
powerfully  with  its  splendour,  that  it  is  not  without  an 
effort  the  attention  is  directed  to  the  plans  of  his  pohcy,  and 
the  arrangement  of  his  empire.  To  excite  this  attention  has 
been  the  endeavour  of  the  preceding  pages ;  and,  if  the  subse- 
quent narrative  contributes  to  the  same  design,  it  will  be  no  un- 
interesting appendage  to  the  work. 

Having  conducted  the  united  force*  of  the  Macedonians  to 
Susa,  in  the  latter  end  of  February  325  A.  C.  we  may  allot 
something  more  than  a  month  to  the  transactions  which  took 
place  in  that  capital,  and  fix  the  time  for  the  departure  of  the 
army  at  the  beginning  of  April. 

The  main '  body  of  the  troops  was  put  under  the  command  of 
Heph^stion,  with  orders^  to  proceed  towards*  the  Tigris;  but 
Alexander  himself  determined  to  take  a  view  of  the  Gulph  of 
Persia;   and,  for  that  purpose,  embarked  on  board  the  fleet 

'  Arrian,  lib.  vii.  p.  aSi.  it  will  immediatdy  appear  that  Alexander  met 

I  Arriaa  says,  to  the  Gulph  of  Persia ;  but    them  again  on  the  Tigris, 
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with  the  Hypaspists ',  the  first  *  troop  of  horse,  and  a  snmll  bodj 
of  the  Companions  K  He  embarked,  says  Arrian,  on  the  Eul6us . 
and,  if  this  be  true,  the  fleet  must  have  been  brought  down  the 
Pasitigris  to  thejunction  of  that  river  with  the  Eul6us,  and  from 
that  junction  up  the  EuMus,  towards  Susa.  This  supposition  is 
authorized  by  Arrian ;  and,  if  it  is  allowed,  solves  an  apparent 
difliculty;  for  Alexander  undoubtedly  fell  down  the  Eul^ug, 
and  probably  from  the  bridge  on  that  river  noticed  by  Strabo- 
The  annexed  map  will  render  this  more  perspicuous  than  any 
explanation  which  can  l>e  added,  Tjut  the  cause  of  variation  in 
the  names  requires  some  notice. 

It  has  been  observed  already,  that  Nearchus  entered  that 
Chaimel  which  be  offUs  the  Pasi  [or  eastern]  Tigris ;  and  having 
entered  that  river,  he  pursued  his  course  up  it  to  the  bridge ; 
but  the  stream  which  leads  on  the  west  to  Susa  is  the  Eiil^us, 
enH  «he  cither  on  tl^  »east  presences  its  title  to  Pasitigrb^.  Nean- 
tfeis  navigated  this  eastern  branch;  but  Alexander,  on  histte- 
Bcerit  from  Susa,  embarked  on  the  Sulcus,  and  nevter  entered 
the  Pasitigris  at  all. 

Down  this  stream,  the  fleet  ^descefrided  to  ihe  heafl  of  the 
Deka ;  ^ttid  here  a  new  awangemeirt  w^  made :  the  vessels 
jwhich  had  suffered  mftst  in  the  voy^e,  were  ordered  ^to  pro- 
ceed, Wi«hl4ie  ^troops  they  fead  ^h  board,  through  IheHafikr"' 

•  N.  B.   The  HfpMpisu  a)one  are  three  ^  In^tnto*  DiodAi!m»  «Bd  Q^Cvctiuff,  as 

thousand.     Arrian  apud  Photium,    p.  6io.  well  as  Arrian. 

iDM.  Kb.  itiii.iandttix.  p.'JJSM  tHit  thtAi'  ^  B'KdviOe  ddHJedSurM  UMn* may  Wiiie 

'Mraipides  8M  mentioned  separalclj.  Ap^^c  of  Pliny.    -May  they  not  both  be  the 

The  Hypaspists  arc  Macedonian  inYantry»  Ampc  of  nerod.  lib.  vi.  p.  447.  edit.  Wcs.,; 

ki^^atrtdiiUnl:tte  >to  Ae  Gttfck '>ttUpite,  the  tt^ation  »f  HeiMoutiVxftm{>i,.«tuhe 

J'oot  heaTy-«nned.  mouth  of  the  Tigris,    is  more  preciisp  than 

A.  ^fSyNp#.  Pliny's  Aphic  / 

J  pompanions.  "Staki^  ^idicsdnrian^uyii^ 
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canal  into  the  Tigris ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  Arrian  mentions 
it  expressly,  not  as  a  natural  stream,  but  an  artificial'  cut^ 
What  can  precision  require  more  ?  It  is  not  my  intention  in  this 
Sequel  to  dwell  minutely  upon  particulars ;  but  I  cannot  help 
observing  some  circumstances  respecting  this  canal,  as  they  exist 
at  the  present  hour.  The  eastern  entrance  of  it  is  guarded  by  a 
fort,  with  two  others  at  its  issue  into  the  Tigris.  The  lower  one 
of  these  is  in  the  Delta,  and  that  part  of  the  Delta  called  the 
Mes^ne,  on  the  site  of  which  we  ought  to  look  for  the  Spasini  ^ 
Charax,  as  the  most  convenient  spot :  but  if  it  cannot  be  found 
there,  it  is  possibly  still  discoverable  %  for  it  was  a  mound  of 
earth  collected  from  the  neighbourhood,  which,,  upon  a  level 
Kke  the  Mufan,  is  perhaps  visible  to  the  present  Tiour.  Tumuli 
of  this  kind  are  more  eternal  than  walls  of  stone. 

Alexander,  after  dispatching  the  greater  part  of  his  fleet  by^ 
this  passage,  proceeded  with  the  lightest  and  best  sailing  vessels 
down  the  Eul^us  to  the  bay  at  Katadcrbis,  and  hence  round  the 
Delta  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris  or  Shat-el-Arab.  But  of  thit 
passage  we  have  no  distinct  account,^  except  the  mention  of  that 
intervening  space  on  the  Gulph  of  Persia  which  Nearchus  had* 
navigated  twice  befJ^rc.  The  narrative,  in  facty  is  so  brief,  that 
it  employs  only  four  lines  to  ponduct  him  into  the  Tigris^  to 
convey  him  up  to  the  camp  of  Heph^stion,.  ^^d  front  the  camp^ 
to  Opis,  where  the  expedition  closes. 

*  •«  K  obJbM  avrZ  viti  aveMOfjiurSfiumi  xetfrib  coimtiy  was  Hke  Soleymtn  Sheik  of  the  Kiab 

i^^vkSuof  tr  M  AIOTYXA  H  TETMHTAI  U  io  nunicrn  times.     Lardncr  CrccL  i.  115.    Jp* 

•mF  Tiy^wnq  1;  t^  EuXSiMff  riun^  ^no/oo-diiaifty  1$  sephus  has  Zvamw  ;^paxa.  • 

-tJir  Tfy^nm.  ",  "Wliat  perpetual    isundatiott   may   have 

'  Josephut  Andq.  1.  xx.  cap.  2.  mentiona  done  is  not  to  be  calculated  ;   otherwise,  if 

Ahennerigus  a  sovereigUf  who  resided  in  Spa-  this  site  were  starched  for,  it  would  ioduhi- 

sina.    The  name  seems  Arabic,  and  I  should  tdily  bcr  fbttiid« 
think  an  Arab  in  possession  of  that  fort  and 

1; 
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*  Concerning  the  navigation  of  the  Tigris  httle  can  be  added 
from  modem  information ;  the  passage  between  Basra  and  Bag- 
dat,  we  learn  from  Hackluit,  requires  fbrty-four "  days  against 
the  stream,  with  fourteen  men  to  draw  the  boat;  and,  from 
Bagdat  downwards,  may  be  performed  in  nine,  eighteen,  or 
twenty-eight  days,  according  to  the  state  of  the  river.  Otter  ", 
who  performed  this  voyage  himself,  has  few  materials  ^  to  sup- 
ply ;  he  embarked  in  June  '*,  when  the  river  ought  to  be  full ; 
and  he  mentions  little,  but  that  he  found  no  cultivation  between 
Bagdat  and  Al-Modain,  and  that  he  saw  at  Amara  the  moun- 
tains which  bound  Susidna  on  the  north,  beginning  to  rise  at 
some  distance  on  his  left.  He  notices  besides  a  canal  from 
Amara'*  to  the  Euphrdtes,  which  forms  a  Dgesire,  or  island, 
inhabited  by  the  Arabs  Beni  Lam6-  To  this  barren  account 
Colonel  Campbell  '*  adds,  that  the  river  itself  is  grand,  but  the 
country  furnishes  scarcely  an  object  for  reflexion.  "  I  do  not 
*'  remember  (he  says)  to  have  ever  passed  through  such  a  vast 


"  Hackluit,  vol.  ii.  p.  243.  251*  270. 
Sometimes  sixty  days,  as  Tavernier  and  P. 
^ella  Valle  assert. 

"  Tom.  ii.  p.  39.  ct  seq. 

'*  The  Tigris  swells  from  the  vernal  rains, 
and  does  not  continue  full  so  long  as  the  Eu- 
phrates. Irwin  went  down  in  April  (aist), 
and  seems  to  say  the  swell  was  past ;  but  it 
rises  and  falls  during  the  whole  of  the  early 
part  of  the  year,  according  to  Niebuhr.*  Ir- 
win, 336. 

Jrwin,  vol.  ii.  p.  349-  g»es  down  the  Ti- 
gris. He  gives  more  names,  but  chiefly  of 
Arab  villages.  He  notices  also  more  deriva- 
tions of  the  stream,  natural  or  artificial ;  and 
cop^ms  the  account  of  Otter,  in  regard  to 
the  mountaios  (which  he  calls  Hamerine)  on 
$hc  cut,  Qcver  reaching  the  river,  but  below 


Amara  approach  within  three  leagues  of  it. 

P.  359. 

**  June  loth,  at  Bagdat.  June  14th,  at 
Amara.  June  17th,  at  Khoma,  June  i8th, 
at  Basra.    Nine^ays,  agreeable  to  Hackluit. 

''  Irwin,  pi.  367.,  adds,  that  a  river  called 
Besbosva  (perhaps  Basbooch)  falls  into  the 
Tigris  from  the  Hamerine  mountains  below 
Amara,  9nd  97  miles  above  Koma,.  include 
ing  the  windings  of  the  channel.  If  true,  thia 
ought  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Guuedhi ; 
but  the  estimate  may  be  as  much  in  excess 
as  his  calculation  of  the  course  of  the  river 
from  Bagdat  to  Khoma.  This  distance  he 
states  at  505  miles,  which  is  only  2S0  ii> 
d'Anville. 

'*  Journey  of  Donald  Campbell,  Es<j.  1795. 
Part  iii.  p.  lo. 
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"  extent  of  country,  so  uniformly  dull  and  uninteresting,  or  to 
"  have  spent  eight  or  ten  days  with  so  little  to  give  birth  to  a 
«  new  idea  V 

Alexander,  at  the  season  he  navigated  this  stream,  probably 
employed  as  man}'  days  as  are  now  requisite  ;  so  that  he  could 
hardly  I'each  Opis,  which  is  above  Bagdat,  till  the  middle  of 
June,  more  especially  as  he  had  the  dykes  to  remove,  with 
which  the  Persian  monarchs  had  obstructed  the  stream.  His 
historians  delight  in  attributing  these  obstructions  to  the  timidity 
of  the  Persians,  and  the  removal  of  them  to  the  magnanimity  of 
the  Conqueror ;  but  Niebuhr  **,  who  found  similar  dykes  '•  both 
in  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  still  existing,  observes,  that  they  are 
constructed  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  the  waters  to  inundate 
the  contiguous  level ;  if  so,  the  demolition  is  as  derogatory  fiom 
the  policy  and  sagacity  of  the  monarch,  as  it  is  flattering  to  his 
intrepidity. 

Opis  was  the  principal  city  on  the  Tigris,  in  the  age  of  X6n(J- 
phon  and  Alexander ;  it  rose  probably  on  the  decline  of  Niniv^, 
and  the  other  Assyrian  cities  after  the  Persian  conquest,  most 
of  which  X6nophon  found  in  a  state  of  decay  and  desolation ; 
but  the  situation  of  Opis  **  is  much  doubted  by  geographers. 
There  is  no  apparent  reason  indeed  why  the  position  assigned 
to  it  by  d'Anville  should  not  be  admitted  ;  but  having  examined 
the  question  for  my  own  satisfaction,  I  have  subjoined  the  result 

"7  He  notices  the  beat  as  intolerable.  one  bundrcd  and  twenty  (eet  high  in  the  fall, 

**  This  is  mentioned  at  Lemloun,  on  the  between  Mosul  and  the  great  Zab.    Vol.  i. 

Euphrates  ;    at  Higrc,    Hogknc,   and  Eski  p.  227. 

Mosul,    on   the  Tigris.      Niebuhr,    vol.  ii.         *»  In  hoc  Chaldasorum  tractu  fuit  Opis,  em- 

p.  307.    Edit.  Amst.  Travels.     He  supposes  porium  ad  Tigrim,  sed  incertum  quo  loco  et 

the  mound  at  Higre  to  be  in  the  very  place  ol  ordine  respectu  oppidorum  a  Ptolemseo  memo- 

that  demolished  by  Alexander.  ratorum.     Cellarius,  voL  iL  p.  462. 
^  Tavcrnicr  mentions  one  of  these  dyWcs 
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of  my  inquiries  for  such  readers  as  may  find  a  pleasure  in  geo- 
graphical discussion. 

After  conducting  Alexander  to  Opis  about  the  middle  of 
June,  the  military  transactions  winch  succeeded  are  foreign  to  the 
purpose  of  the  present  work.  It  will  be  suflicicnt  barely  to 
meptioii  the  mutiny  of  the  army  which  took -place  at  this  city^ 
and  the  discharge  of  the  veteran  soldiers,  wha  were  sent  home 
under  the  command  of  Cr^terus.  The  latter  end  of  the  summer 
was  employed  in  an  excursion  into  Media;  and  at  Ecbdtana, 
the  capital  of  that  province,  the  death  of  Heph^stion  was  the 
principal  circumstance  whicli  occun'cd.  Paroxysms  of  grief 
occupied  the  Conquci^op  during  the  autumn ;  in  the  indulgence 
of  Avhich,  like  another  Achilles,  he  dishonoured  himself,  while 
he  intended  to  honour  the  memory  of  his  Patroclus.  Upon  the 
commencement  of  winter,  he  is  said  to  have  resumed  his  arms 
in  order  to  sooth  his  sorrow ;  and  the  conquest  of  the  Koss^ 
was  completed  in  forty  days.  They  are  the  same  tribe  still 
called  Kouz",  or  Cosses,  inhabiting  the  mountains  of  Louristan ; 
iand,  by  the  invasion  of  them  from  the  north,  ought  to  be  on  the 
northern  ••  face  of  that  range  which  incloses  Susiana.  Upon 
the  conclusion  of  this  expedition,  Alexander  returned  .towards 
Mesopotamia,  with  an  intention  of  proceeding  to  Babylon; 
and,  upon  this  march,  we  are  again  informed  of  a  renewed  at- 
tention to  his  marine :  for.  Heraclldes  was  now  sent  into  Hyr- 
cania  [Mazanderan],  with  Orders  to  cut  timber  and  prepare  a 
fleet  of  vessels  built  after  the  Grecian  manner,  for  the  purpose 
of  exploring  the  Caspian  *^  Sea*     It  seems  extraordinary,  that  in 

*'  Plutarch  writes  this  came  Ktf9<r)0^>  Koos-  '^  It  is  remarkable  that  Nadir  Shah  was 

Mci;  and  hence  Kyssii.     Alexander,  p.  704.  building  a  fleet  00  the  Caspian,  and  forming 

^  As  the  Uxii  arc  on  the  southern,     idyo?  one  on  the  Gulph  of  Persia,  a  few  months  be- . 

;^c»,t3 'Ov?*«-f .    Arr.  lib.vii.  p.  29^-  ^<  his  deaths  aS;  well  as  Alcxanderi-    Tho: 
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the  age  of  Alexander  it  was  still  doubted  whether  this  sea  was 
a  vast  lake,  or  communicated  with  the  Northern  Ocean ;  but 
the  information  of  Her6dotas,  as  it  appears,  had  not  been  suf- 
ficient to  cohvince  the  Greeks  of  its  real  state.  The  solution  of 
this  doubt  was  motive  enough  to  influence  the  conduct  of 
Alexander;  and  the  desire  of  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  his 
own  empire,  or. the  situation  of  the  hatioiis  on  his  confines, 
had  always  been  an  inducement  to  the  boldest  of  his  under- 
takings. 

After  <:rossing  the  Tigris,  he  proceeded  to  Babylon  *♦,  and 
entered  the  city  much  against  *^  the  inclination  of  the  priests  of 
^lus.  They  had  embezzled  the  revenues  allotted  for  the  re- 
storation of  the  temple  **  demolished  by  Xerxes,  and  wished  to 
avoid  the  day  of  account.  The  situation  of  Babylon  is  too  well 
known  to  require  much  disquisition  on  tliQ  subject:  it  stood 
twenty  *'  miles  above  the  modern  Hilleh,  the  town  where  all 
travellers  land  who  come  up  the  Euphrates  from  Basra,  and 
whence  they  have  a  journey  of  only  three  or  four**  days*'  across 

transporting   of  timber  and  vessels   into   the  a  stop  to  the  progress  of  the  work.     Lib.  xvi. 

provinces  which  were  not  supplied  with  cither  p-  738. 

is  likewise  noticed  by  Hanway,  Otter,  and  Sir  *'  Mr.  Jones  says,  twelve  miles. 

William  Jones,  &c.  *'  Mr.  H.  Jones  writes, — The  following  dis^ 

•♦  Babylon    is    four    German    miles    from  tanc<^»  which  1  conceive  correct,  (for  i  have 

Hilleh.    Niebuhr,  p.255.    The  Euphrates,  at  travelled  it  many  times  and  in  different  ways,) 

Hilleh,  is  four  li'indred  yards  wide,   with  a  "  '^^^"  ^'^^  »  manuscript  journal  of  my  own. 

bridge  of  thirty-two  boats,  p.  234.  v  .    n  •  xjr  1.     j         ^^'^'^'* 

.,^-  '  ,        J  Vt       t       •  Hillah  to  Caravanserai  Mahoud,  lo 

-^Tu  T^'  \        C  ' «  I         '"         Mahoud  to  ditto  Naja  Soliman,       .       8 

mentioned  by  Plutarch  as  the  officer  who  came         ^       ^^^^^^  ^^  ^.^^  Scanderca,  o 

out  to  meet  the  king,  and  forewarn  h,m  of  hia^        g^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^.^^^  Beeranoos,       .        10 

^^^S^^'  •  Beeranoos  to^  ditto  Asad,         -  10 

•*  It  was  not  the  temple  or  tomb  o£  BeluP,         ^s^^j  ^^  ^^^^^  ^List  p^^],jj^  ^  g 

according  to  Strabo,  but  a  pyramid  of  brick>  ^^jjj  Pachato  Bagdad,         .          -       jo 

a  stadium  in  height,  and  a  stadium  square  at  

itsljase.    "Ten  thousand  men  were  employed  6<^ 

for  two  months,  but  the  death  of  the  king  put  *^  It  is  little  more  than  fifty  miles.     Ives. 
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Mesopotamia  to  Bagdat.  The  remains  of  this  capital  are  not 
so  obliterated  as  some  travellers  would  make  us  believe ;  they 
arc,  however,  mountains  of  rubbish^  rather  than  ruins,  with 
caverns  and  hollow  ground  extending  over  a  space  of  fifteen  or 
sixteen  miles ;  while  there  is  hardly  a  town,  a  village,  or  a 
building  within  many  leagues  of  its  neighbourhood,  which  does 
BOt  exhibit  the  bricks  plundered  '*  from  this  once  magnificent  ^ 
metropolis  of  the  East. 

At  Babylon,  Alexander  found  part  of  his  fleet,  which  had 
pix)ceeded  up  the  Euphrates  while  he  was  conducting  the  other, 
part  up  the  Tigris ;  and,  by  the  language  of  Arrian,  it  should 
appear  that  Nearchus"  had   taken   charge  of   this    division.. 

The  boat  which  carries  dispatches  is  only 
ten  dayft  between  Basra  and  Hilkh.  The  or- 
dinary passage  about  twenty-one  days.  Nie* 
buhr,  Voyage,  vol.  ii.  p.  197,  et  seq.  ITie 
tide  serves  to  Ardsje^  seventy  miles  above 
Khoma»  p.  198.  L  e.  fourteen  German  miles. 

^  Niebuhr  trod  the  ground  of  Babylon 
almost  without  knowing  it )  he  mentions  hol- 
low tumuli  for  three  or  four  miles*  and  some 
'trees  still  growing  there  not  natives  of  Baby« 
Ionia;  vol.  ii.  p.  235,  236.  Hilleh  is  in 
ht.  32^  28'  3c/.  Babylon  near  twenty  miles 
to  the  north*  See  P.  della  Vall^,  tom.  ii. 
p.  250.  Hilleh  is  fifty  miles  from  Bagdat  by 
common  estimation,  but  I  find  it  by  a  combi- 
nation of  routes  fifty-five,  in  the  late  Mn 
Howe's  papersy  communicated  to  me  by  the. 
Bishop  of  Rochester. 

*'  A  Caravanserai  at  Hilleh  was  built  within 
these  few  years  with  bricks  from  Babylon* 
about  the  thickness  of  ours,  but  a  foot  square* 
and  very  well  baked.  Niebuhr,  p.  235. 
The  reason  why  there  ace  so  few  remains  of 
Babylon,  is,  that  the  ordinary  buildings  con-t 
sisted  of  bricks  baked  in  the  sun.  The  bricks 
of  the  walls  and  public  buildings  have  be^n 
conveyed  to  otber  towns. . 


•■  The  town  of  Hillah  itself  is  nearly  built 
with  materials  brought  firom  these  rains  t  and 
when  I  was  there>  on  my  way  to  the  Bacha'a 
court  at  Bagdad,  I  lodged  at  the  house  of  one 
of  the  principal  people  of  the  town.  Mj 
landlord  was  making  a  new  Scr-daub,  that  is 
to  say,  summet*  room,  under  ground.  I  ob* 
served  the  bricks  with  which  k  was  to  be  paved 
to  be  of  an  uncommon  size  5  and  on  inquiry  I 
found  them  to  have  been  brought  from  Baby* 
Ion.  Each  brick  was  about  three  inches  thickt 
and  a  foot  and  an  half  square.  There  was  ad* 
hering  to  the  sides  of  many  of  them  aa  ap* 
pareatly  bituminous  cement,  and  in  the  middle 
an  impressed  scroll  or  label,  apparently,  from 
the  evenness  of  the  lines,  conuining  a  distich  ; 
the  characters  of  which  appeared  to  me  to  re* 
semble  a  mixture  of  characters  on  Persepolis 
and  the  modern  Hebrew  ones.  The  ruins  of 
Babylon,  as  I  can  testify,  exkt  naore  perfect 
than  are  generally  supposed.     Mr.  H.  Jones.  ^ . 

^  KoTf Xeif  I  i\  If  B«Ci/Xiilii  to  wtvrixof  t^  fiiy  - 
narik  r^   'Evf^THf   «i«t«i^    »MMrnrXit)icec   ar^ , 

Arr.  lib.  viL  p«  299,    This  does  not  amount 
to  progf* 
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^Jitlier  also  had  been  brought  from  Ph^nicia  seven -and-forty 
v€;3sels,  which  had  been  taken  to  pieces,  and  so  conveyed  over- 
land to  Th^psacus-  Two  of  these  were  of  five  banks,  three  of 
four,  twelve  of  three,  and  thirty  rowed  with  fifteen  oars  on  a 
side.  Others  hkewise  were  ordered  to  be  built  upon  the  spot, 
of  cypress,  the  only  wood  which  Babylonia  afforded ;  while 
mariners  m  ere  collected  from  Ph^nicia,  and  a  dock  was  directed 
to  be  cut,  capable  of  containing  a  thousand  vessels,  with 
buildings  and  arsenals  in  proportion  to  the  establishment. 
To  eflfbct  this  design,  Mikkalus  had  been  sent  down  to  Ph^* 
nicia  with  five  ^  hundred  talents,  and  a  commission  to  take  all 
mariners  into  pay,  or  to  buy  slaves  who  had  been  trained  to 
the  oar.  * 

Extensive  as  these  preparations  may  seem,  they  were  not  toa 
large  for  the  designs  of  Alexander;  he  had  conceived  the  idea 
of  conquering  Arabia  ",  and  colonising  both  sides  of  the  Persiaa 


**  One  hundred  and  nz  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  thirty  pounds. 

^'  An  immense  country  without  cities,  pro- 
perty, or  cultiTation,  deserts  without  water, 
and  an  enemy  always  flying  and  hovering  at 
the  same  time,  render  the  conquest  of  Arabia 
almost  impracticable  :  but  their  armies  are  not 
formidable  in  the  field ;  the  feuds  of  their 
tribes,  all  independent  by  nature  and  habit, 
prevent  coalition :  and  no  point  of  union  has 
yet  been  founds  either  in  ancient  times  or  mo- 
dern, sufficient  to  bring  a  numerous  body  to 
act  in  concert,  except  during  the  warmth  of 
Mahomedism,  and  in  the  three  or  four  first 
centuries  after  its  propagation.  Weak  as  the 
Turkish  government  is,  the  Pashas  of  Bagdat, 
Basra,  Aleppo,  &c*  if  soldiers,  ne/er  hesitate 
to  meet  them  in  the  field,  or,  if  politicians, 
never  fail  to  divide  tribe  from  ttibe^  or  family 

1. 


from  fiunily.  The  celebrated  Ahmed,  Pasha 
of  Bagdat,  employed  arms,  money,  or  trca* 
chcry,  as  best  suited  the  moment,  and  was 
master  of  all  the  Arabs  round  his  Paahalic. 
Whether  Yemen,  which  has  both  cities  and 
cultivation,  is  exempt  from  conquest,  is  still 
probkmattcal.  The  Abyssinians  succeeded^ 
Elms  Gallus  was  repulsed. 

Sec  Ludovico  dc  Barthema  Ramusio,  vol.i. 
p.  150.  where  he  says,  sixty  Mammelucs  were 
a  match  for  forty  or  fifty  thousand  Arabs. 

Tanta  c  la  vilta  dcgli  animi  loro. 

Li  detti  Arabi  sono  huomini  molto  piccoK 
&  de  color  Leonnatq  scuro  &  hanno  la  voce 
feminile,  p.  149. 

And  afterwards,  p.  153,  4000  Abyssinians 
are  of  more  value  to  the  sultan  of  Rhada  thaa  i 
80|000  Arabs* 
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Gulph.  The  conquest,  perhaps,  might  have  been  as  precarious 
as  all  other  attempts  which  have  been  made  against  that  sin- 
gular nation  ;  but  a  fleet  on  the  Euphrdtes  in  the  summer,  while 
the  stream  ^  is  full,  anrd  another  on  the  gulph^  might  have  re- 
strained the  piracies  and  incursions  of  their  plundering  tribes ; 
^nd  in  the  field  they  have  never  been  formidable,  except  dur- 
ing the  short  period  that  fanaticism  enabled  them  to  act  in 
concert. 

It "  was  either  with  a  view  to  this  expedition  ••,  or,  as  the  his- 
torians rather  intimate,  with  a  design  of  re-establishing  the  canals, 
and  benefiting  the  country  by  irrigation,  that  lie  now  under* 
took  a  voyage  down  the  Euphrates  tp  Palldcopas*  A  voyage 
not  without  its  difficulties ;  but  they  &e  such  as  4he  researches 
of  d'Anville,  and  the  visit  paid  by  Niebuhr  to  the  spot,  enable 
xis  to  remove.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Babylon,  there  are  still 
the  remains  of  two  lakes,  more  celebrated  by  the  names  of  Ali 
and  his  son  Hosein  than  by  any  appellation  of  their  own.    The 


*  Gallics  of  five  banks  of  oars,  such  as 
<those  just  mentioned)  could  never  have  been 
employed  on  the  Euphrates.  They  might 
have  been  floated  down  during  the  increase  of 
the  river,  but  must  have  been  intended  for  ser- 
:rtce  either  in  the  g^lph,  or  to  attend  the 
army  on  the  proposed  expedition  to  Arabia. 
They  could  hardly  have  been  useful  to  Ne- 
archus,  in  his  circumnavigation  to  the  Red 
Sea. 

»^  Gronovius,  in  a  very  long  and  angry  dis- 
sertation, defends  the  sense  which  Vulcanius 
h»M  given  to  this  passage  of  Arrian*  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  perversion  of  it  by  Isaac  Vossius ; 
mnd  Vossius  seems  to  deserve  every  reproof 
«hort  of  the  scurrility  of  his  antagonist.  The 
criticism  of  Gronovius  on  the  word  avoffo^^ 
tin  which  he  proves  it  to  mean  the  turning  of 


the  water  back;  again  from  the  canal  bto  the 
channel  of  the  river,  removes  all  the  real  ob- 
scurity which  enveloped  this  passage.  The 
dissertation  accompanies  Gronovius's  ^ition 
of  Arrian. 

Polybius  uses  ixt^wn)  for  a  digression,  or 
rather  the  point  where  the  digression  com- 
mences.    See  lib.  iv.  cap.  21.  in  fine  &  passim. 

^  Gronovius,  with  great  vehemence,  re- 
jects all  consideration  of  Araibia,  or  Arabians, 
from  the  account ;  but  there  is  some  intimation 
in  Arrian,  that  the  city  built  by  Alexander 
near  the  lake  had  a  respect  to  this  nation  ^ 
and  Strabo,  p.  741,  mentions  it  in  express 
tcrttis.  Strabo  does  not  notice  Pallacopas, 
but  only  the  vc^agc  and  the  dcarHig  ©f  1I15 
fo8se% 
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upper  lake  lies  nearly  on  the  parallel  of  Babylon ;  and  at  its 
northern  extrcniky  stands  the  town  of  KeAelai '%  containing 
Meschid  lIosein%  or  the  tomb  of  Ilosein*',  grandson  of  Ma- 


^'  Hosein  was  killed  at  Kerbclai.  The 
beautiful  Arabrart  narrative  of  his, death  ia 
Ockley  almost  makes  arncnds  for  the  deficiency 
of  hibtoric  matter  in  this  and  almost  every 
other  Oriental  work.  Sec  Ockley,  voL  ii^ 
p.  2IO,  et  seq.  Meschid  means  the  tomb  of 
All,  Hosein,  &c. 

It  ia  the  death  of  Hosein  which  gave  rise  to 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  fasts  of  the  Persians, 
and  the  murder  of  this  ftimily,  which  makes 
the  distinction  between  the  Schiites  and  Son- 
nites,  the  two  great  sects  of  Mahomedism. 
The  Persians  curse  Omar,  Abubecr,  Othman, 
and  Ommawiah.  Nadir-  Shabf  notwithstand** 
ing  his  attempt  to  introduce  the  Sonnite  tenets 
into  Persia,  adorned  these  two  Meschids  of 
the  Schiites  at  the  ex  pence  (as  Niebuhr  says) 
of  66,666  German  crowns  for  the  roof  only  of 
Meschid  Ali,  and  ij,333  for  the  service  of 
Meschid  Hosein  ;  and  yet  neither  of  these 
Meschids  is  in  his  own  kingdom,  but  both 
under  the  Turkish  government*  Sec  Niebuhr, 
Yol.  li*  p.  206.  Amst.  edit. 

^  Kerbela  is  a  very  populous  city,  owing  to 
the  desolation  of  Persia  by  Nadir.  Abdul 
Khurreem,  p.  121.  The  canal  opened  again 
of  late  years,  and  trade  revived,  by  Hassan 
Pasha  of  Bagdat,  at  20,000 1,  expence.  De- 
scription of  the  tomb  or  Meschid. 

From  Kerbela  to  N^jeff  (whence  Bahr 
Ncjeff),  -        -  16  farsangs. 

to  Huhleh  =  HiUah,  7 

to  Zulkefet,  -  5^ 

to  NcjtfF,  -  -        4 

Nejeff  not  so  populous  as  Kerbela,  on  ac- 
count of  its  distance  from  the  river  infested  by 
Arabs.  While  Abdul  Khurreem  was  here. 
Nadir  sent  his  Zirgir  Bashy  to  cover  the  Mes- 
chid at  Kerbela  and  Ncjcff  with  golc^vthe 
gold  was  of  considerable  thickness.  » 


A  canal  undertaken  from  Nejeff  to  the 
Euphrates,  three  farsangs  finished,  but  sloppetJ^ 
by  Nadir's  death.  A  proof  that  neither  lake 
or  Pallacopas  exist  at  present. 

The  length  of  the  canal  would  have  beew 
thirty-five  farsangs  5  and  it  was  intended  that 
those  parts  of  the  banks  which  were  rocJ^y 
should  have  been  strengthened  with  stone  and 
mortar,  and  where  the  soil  was  sandy,  with 
copper  and  lead.  Nejeff  was  a  dependency  of 
Kufa.  Nothing  magnificent  remains  at  Kufa 
but  the  mosque  where  Ali  received  his  wound. 
The  Meschid  is  a  farsang  from  it.  The 
mosque  has  been  an  ancient  temple  ;  the  west* 
wall,  now  made  bare  by  the  weather,  shews 
figures  cut  in  stone.  The  others  are  of  mo- 
dern construction.  Abdul  Khurreem,  pp.  ia6^ 
et  seq. 

Kufa  and  Modain  were  exhausted  by  the 
building  of  Bagdat.     Id. 

^'  Meschid  Plosein,  or  Kerbelai,  is  five 
German  miles  from  HiHeh,  and  five  fronr 
Moschid  .AK.  Niebuhr,.  vol.  ii.  p.  217^ 
The  canal  from  the  Euphrates  is  still  pre- 
served. Both  these  Meschids  have  been  plun- 
dered by  the  Wahabites. 

Meschid  Ali  is  at  Hira,  (d'Anville  Geog. 
Anc.  torn.  ii.  p.  259.)  and  Hira  is  an  ancient 
abode  of  Arabs  in. Irak. or  Persia.  It  is  the 
first  place  beyond  the  limits  of  Arabia  oc- 
cupied by  the  Moslems,  under  Abubecr'a.' 
khalifate.     Abul  Pharaj,  p.  lop. 

Hira  is  the  scat  of  an  Arab  tnbe,  under  an 
emir  called  Al-Mondar,  the  Almundarus  oi. 
Procopius  and  the  Byzantine  historians.  This 
Al-mondar  was  supported  by  the  Persian  em- 
pire, as  the  sovereigns  of  Pecra  by  the  Romans ; . 
and  war  between  the  two  empires  often  com*, 
menced  by  the  excursion  of  these  Arabs  00.1 
cith^&ide*.^ 
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hornet.    From  the  southern  extremity  of  this  lake  to  the  northem 
;point  of  the  lower,  or  Bahr  Nedsjef,  the  distance  is  about  five- 
and-twenty  miles,  with  Meschid  Ali  a  little  to  tlie  east.     Kufa, 
where  Ali  was  murdered,  is  not  more  than  six  miles  from  this 
spot.     It  stood  in  a  south-east  direction  between  Bahr  Nedsjef 
and  the  Euphrates ;  but  is  now  totally  ruined  ♦*,  and  without 
inhabitants.     It  is  this  lower  lake  into  which  the  Euphrates  was 
diverted  by  the  cut  at  Palldcopas,  in  the  season  of  its  inunda- 
tion ;  and  the  opening  or  closing  of  this  canal  was  committed  to 
the  satrap  of  Babylon,  as  a  part  of  his  office.     In  a  tract  like 
that  on  both  sides  of  the  Euphrates,  where  all  is  desert  that 
cannot  be  watered,  and  every  spot  is  fertile  that  can  be  flooded 
or  drained  at  the  proper  season,  this  office  must  have  ever  been 
of  the  highest  importance.     While  Babylon  was  tlie  capital  of 
the  East,  the  controul  of  the  waters  invigorated  all  the  con- 
tiguous districts ;  but  when  the  Persian  conquerors  dwelt  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Tigris,  at  Ecbdtana,  Susa,  or  Pers^polis,  as 
the  due  attention  was  discontinued,    Mesopotamia,   Chald^a, 
and  the  capital  declined  together.    The  Parthian  dynasty  en- 
couraged the  increase  of  a  desert  between  their  own  and  the 
Roman  frontier,  and,  in  the  latter  vicissitudes  of  power,  des- 
potism and  neglect  have  completed  what  policy  might  have 
commenced.     Still  it  happened  in  every  age,  and  under  every 
government,    that  the   neglect  was  not  universal :    the  grand 
canals,  it  is  true,  have  failed  ;  but  a  partial  distribution  of  the 
waters  has  constantly  been  preserved ;  and,  even  under  the  de- 


f  Niebuhr  mentions  a  dry  canal  at  Eufa^    it.    Niebuhr  himself  calll  it  PaOacopas^  yol.  ii. 
(Dsjarrc  Zaade,)   which  would  answer  very     p.  183. 


wtU  to  the  cut  bf  Pallacopasi  as  I  wish  to  fix 
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relating  empire  of  the  Turks,  is  to  this  hour  an  object  of  com- 
parative ^  importance. 

If  Alexander,  then,  had  fixed  upon  Babylon  for  the  future 
capital  of  his  empire,  (and  here  the  sovereigns  of  the  East  ever 
ought  to  have  fixed,  if  they  had  not  rather  wished  to  shrink 
from  their  European  frontier,  than  to  maintain  it,)  the  first  step 
necessary  was  to  restore  the  country  round  it  to  the  state  it  had 
enjoyed  in  its  primitive  splendour  under  the  Babylonian  mo- 
narchy. This  had  been  effected '  by  managing  the  superfluous 
waters  of  the  Euphrates,  by  withholding  them  at  one  season 
and  dispensing  them  at  another,  and  by  making  the  abundance 
of  the  summer  subservient  to  the  deficiency  of  the  winter. 

To  these  views  v(e  may  attribute  the  expedition  to  Palldcopas, 
which  was  a  canal  issuing  into  a  lake  or  marsh  on  the  Arabian 
side  of  the  river,  fifly  miles  below  Babylon.  I'his  lake  is  the 
Bahr  Nedsjef  of  Niebuhr,  the  Rahemah  ^  of  d'An ville ;  it  is  now 
dry,  in  the  winter  season  at  least  wholly,  for  Niebuhr  ^^  seems 
almost  to  have  passed  through  the  centre  of  it,  and  found  no- 
thing like  a  lake,  though  several  cuts  and  channels  now  totally 
neglected  ^ :  if  the  water  ever  enters  them  at  the  height  of  the 

^  While  Ives  was  on  his  passage  up,  he  Query,  whether  it  is  not  an  error  of  the 

met  a  Pasha  coming  down,  with  commission  to  press  for  Bahr-eURahama,  the  sea  of  Rahama, 

direct  the  places  where  the  bank  was  to  be  or  Birk-eURahama,     like    Birk-el-Hadji    in 

opehed,  or  the  outlets  closed,  p.  255.     This  Egypt,  the  lake  of  the  pilgrims^  i.e,  where 

is  still  an  office  of  dignity,  for  this  Pasha  was  they  assemble  for  the  pilgrimage, 

a  commander  of  50,000  men  ;  and  as  we  may  "*  Niebuhr  landed  at  M'aschwira,    on  the 

conclude  that  under  the  Turkish  government,  western  bank,   a  little  above  Lemloon,    and 

every  drop  of  water  is  paid  for,  though  the  went  by  land  to  Meschid  Ali.     He  must  either 

service  will  be  performed  badly,  it  will  still  be  have  gone  along  the  bed  of  the  sea,  or  have  seen 

performed.  >^'  '^  *^  existed.     He  was  here  in  December, 

**  See  Capper,  p.  212.     Birket  Rahamah.  Vol.  ii.  p.  183.     P.  209,  he  says,  the  lake  was 

What  19  Birket  ?    Birk  is  a  well.     If  the  tra-  dry.     Another  name  he  mentions,  El-Buheire. 

vcllcr  had  given  us  this,  we  might  have  judged  *^  Dsjarrc  Zaadc. 
whether  it  is  yet  a  lake  or  dry. 

Sir 
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increase,  it  is  not  from  the  attention  of  the  government,  but 
from  the  natural  level  of  the  ground,  and  from  the  remains  of 
ancient  industry,  policy,  and  discernment.  Niebuhr  is  of 
opinion,  that  a  canal  ^'  ran  parallel  with  the  Euphrates  from 
Hit,  above  Babylon,  through  the  whole  length  of  the  desert, 
till  it  issued  at  the  Khore  Abdillah  into  the  Gulph  of  Persia.  I 
have  already  subscribed  to  this  opinion ;  and  though  proof  is 
wanting  to  identify  the  continuity  of  this  channel  through  its^ 
whole  extent,  yet  it  is  hardly  possible  to  follow  the  march  of 
armies,  and  the  route  of  travellers  in  any  age,  without  findings 
something  to  confirm  this  supposition.  From  a  view  of  the  twa 
lakes  at  Meschid  Hosein  and  Meschid  Ali,  there  is  every  reason 
to  suppose  that  there  was  fomierly  a  communication  between 
them  ;  and  from  Meschid  Ali,  or  Bahr  Nedsjef,  to  the  sea,  the 
existence  of  the  channel  is  indubitable  ^.  One  proof  of  this  is^ 
still  existing,  for  .)  traveller  passes  the  great  desert  betweea 
Basra  and  Aleppo,  without  encountering  the  remains  of  towns  ^^ 
buildings,  and  traces  of  habitation  **•  These  rehcs  are  hardly 
Arabian,  for  it  is  not  the  country  where  the  Arabs  hve  in  towns  ; 


^^  This  attention  to  the  canals  is  justified  by 
Herodotus. 

^'  A  man's  testimony  k  express.     *Ex  }\  t5, 

^CfjiMTtt,  U^r^MTtf.     Lib.  vii.  p.  303* 

The  reason  why  these  mouths  were  undis- 
coverable  [a^>S]  to  Arrian,  was,  because  he 
had  conceived  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates  to 
be  where  we  now  €nd  the  Khore  Abdillah  ; 
and  when  we  read  in  Pliny  that  the  stream  no 
longer  flowed  through  this  khore  into  the  sea, 
because  the  inhabitants  of  Orchoi  had  stopped 
its  course,  we  ought  to  conclude,  that,  be- 
tween the  age  of  Alexander  and  Pliny,  the 
Arabs  of  the  desert  in  the  neighbourhood  of 


the  Bahr  Nedsjef  had  divertrd  its  waters  in  the 
time  of  the  inundation,  to  irrigate  their  own 
lands,  and  consequently  exhausted  them  in* 
stead  of  permitting  them  to  follow  their  former 
course  to  the  Khore  Abdillah.  If  d'Anville'a 
supposition  were  true,  that  there  was  auothei* 
derivation  from  the  Khore  Abdillah  to  Bahr- 
ain, the  extent  of  Niebuhr's  canal  would  be 
increased  to  eight  hundred  miles. 

^»  Niebuhr,  vol.  ii.  p.  307. 

**  See  Asiat.  Researches,  vol.  iv.  p.  401.. 
Ruins  of  a  town,  Castrohain^  Calmay,  sis 
days  from  Aleppo,  forty  miles  from  Palmyra,, 
fifty  miles  fi-om  the  Euphrates,  Sec  Capper'* 
Route^  passim. 
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they  are  probably  Chaldean,  Syrian,  or  Macedonian,  they  must 
all  have  possessed  water  as  the  primary  means  of  existence,  and 
they  have  ceased  to  exist,  because  the  Euphrates  has  ceased  to 
convey  to  them  the  means  ^'  of  fertilising  the  desert. 

At  what  period  we  are  to  fix  the  failure  of  water  in  the  two 
lakes  is  uncertain ;  neither  have  I  hitherto  found  the  means  of 
investigating  whether  they  are  yet  absolutely  dry  in  summer. 
There  is,  however,  still  an  **aqua3duct"  to  Kerbelai,  and  d'An- 
ville  marks  two  canals  running  into  the  Bahr  Nedsjef  *^  one  at 
each  extremity ;  the  lower  one  he  considers  as  Palldcopas,  and 
the  distance  of  fifty  miles  from  Babylon  corresponds  better  with 
this  than  that  which  he  calls  the  Nilus,  and  brings  in  at  the 
northern  angle ;  but  there  is  respectable  authority  to  appeal  to, 
that  the  higher  one  "  is  more  suitable  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  navigation ;  for  it  is  evident  that  Alexander  did  not  return 
out  of  the  lake  by  the  same  channel  that  he  entered  it.     Arrian 


*'  Some   springs  or  pools  may  have  sup-  "  The  canal  into  the  upper  part  of  the 

porttd   a  few   scattered   villages,    and    some  lake,  d' An  ville  calls  Nilus  5  it  passes  by  Ebn- 

sources  may  have  maintained  a  Palmy'ra  :  but  Hubeira,  and  the  lake  itself  sometimes  takes 

the  (cw  waters  found  in  the  desert  are  usually  that  name.     This  is  the  Pallacopas  of  Nie- 

bnckish,  as  the  soil  is  salt.  buhr,  and  with  great  reason;  for  Al-£drissi 

5^  Just  before  I  left  the  country,  the  Nabob  says,  p.  204,  "  A  castelJo  Ebn-Hobaira  pro. 

of  Oude  sent  large  presents  to  the  Bacha  of  fundit   sese   Eufrates  in    universam   ditionem 

Bagdad,  and  a  considerable  sum  of  money  for  Kufse,  residuis  ejus  aquis  in  lacus  influenti- 

the  purpose  of  repairing  this  very  canal.     Mr.  bus."     No  character  can  suit  Pallacopas  better 

H.  Jones.  than  this.     Mr.  Howe's  papers. 

"  Mentioned  by  Niebuhr,  and  Ockley  calls  Nile  or  Nil  is  likewise  the  name  of  a  town 

it  the  river  of  Kerbelai.     Hoscia  had  been  cut  on  this  cut,  as  appears  from  Abilfeda,  Reiske, 

off  from  this  water,  in  order  to  reduce  him  by  p.  318.     rfe  says,  it  lies  between  Bagdat  and 

thirst ;  but  he  died  with  arms  in  his  hand,  like  Kufa  ;  but  as  he  adds  that  the  cut  issues  from 

a  true  descendant  of  the  prophet.     Ockley,  the  Euphrates,  and  obtained  its  name  from  ferJ 

vbl.  ii.  p.  222.  tilizing  the  country,  like  the  Nile  of  Egypt, 

5*  There  was  a  town  called  Nagjaf,  where  it  is  probably  the  same.     Nomen  imposuit  Al 

this  Meschid  was  built.     Abi*lfeda,  Reiske,  Hagjgjagi  Josephi  filius,  cclebcr  impcrator. 
p.  99* 

3  IT  2 
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mentions,  that  upon  his  return  he  steered  his  own  vessel,  with 
Babylon  on  his  left :  this  cannot  be  true,  if  he  entered  at  the 
bottom,  and  sailed  north ;  but  if  we  suppose  him  to  enter  from 
the  north,  to  sail  southward,  and  then  come  out  at  the  lower 
end,  this  course  brings  him  very  nearly  to  the  marshes  of  Lem- 
loon,  in  which  Niebuhr^  supposes  him  to  be  involved,  and 
where  all  the  peculiarities  attendant  upon  his  situation  naturally 
take  place. 

But  the  immediate  object  of  this  expedition  was  a  survey  of 
the  canal  itself;  it  seems  to  have  been  a  work  of  the  Babylonian 
kings,  and  to  have  been  neglected  by  the  Persian  sovereigns 
after  the  Conquest.  It  had  been  cut  in  a  part  of  the  bank 
where  the  soil  was  soft^  yielding,  and  oozy ;  the  difficulty,  there- 
fore, was  enhanced,  when  the  season  arrived  for  closing  it,  and 
the  satrap  of  Babylon,  whose  duty  it  was,  employed  thirty  thou- 
sand men  for  three  months  before  the  stream  could  be  restored 
to  its  course,  and  the  mouth  of  the  canal  secured  •  By  a  sur- 
vey of  the  ground  it  appeared,  that  at  the  distance  of  two  miles 
lower  down,  the  bank  was  firmer  and  the  soil  a  rock,  if  the 
opening  were  made  here,  and  a  channel  carried  from  this  point 
into  the  original  cut,  it  appeared  easy  to  effect  the  stoppage  of 
the  waters  when  requisite,  as  the  solidity  "  of  the  bank  would 

*•  Nicbuhr,  yoI.  H.  p.  202,     Ives,  p.  2JT.  **  Being  necessitated  the  next  morning  to* 

Ives  himself  lost  his  way  in  the  marsh  of  Lem-*^  «  cross  the  Euphrates  in  a  ferry  boat,   the 

loon,  p.  255.     The  river,  he  says,  still  over-  **  Tartars  caused  us  to  be  waked  at  a  very  early^ 

flows  a  great  way  into  the  desert,  p.  251.  <*  hour;  and  we  fortunately,  without  any  ac» 

Banks  to  confine  it,  p.  2  j8.  •*  cident,  effected  the  passage  across  the  Eu- 

"  The  Euphrates  at  present,    even   when  **  phrates  previous  to  sun-rise,     I  beg  leave 

swelled  by  the  vernal  rains,  is,  comparatively  **  to  remark   to  you  the  following  circum* 

speaking,  a  slow  stream.     The  Euphrates  is  «*  stances,  in  respect  to  the  rivers  Tygris  and" 

a  larger  stream  than  the  Tigris.     I  extract  the  "  Euphrates.     The  Tygris  at  Dearbeker  is  a 

following,  in  respect  to  these  rivers,  from  a  ^<  stream  of  near  200  yards  breadth,  and  ap» 

manuscript  journal  of  my  own.  **  parently  of  a  proportionable  depth.     Be^ 
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hinder  the  ravages  *'  of  the  inundation  in  the  first  instance,  and 
aflford  a  foundation  for  the  works  which  were  to  obstruct  it,  after 
the  increase  of  the  river  was  passed. 

Directions  to  this  purpose  Alexander  gave  on  the  spot ;  he 
then  entered  the  canal,  steering  his  own  galley,  and  continued 
his  survey  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  lake.  On  the  Arabian 
side  he  ordered  a  city  to  be  built,  which  he  intended  manifestly 
as  a  frontier  to  Babylon  in  this  quarter,  or  as  a  place  of  arms  if 
he  should  commence  his  operations  against  the  Arabians  in  this 
direction.  D'Anville  has  placed  this  Alexandria  at  the  northern 
point  of  the  lake,  at  no  great  distance  from  Meschid  Ali ;  but, 
so  far  as  may  be  collected  from  Arrian,  we  should  rather  have 
looked  for  it  at  the  opposite  extremity  ;  for  there  is  nothing  to 


««  twccn  Argunna  and  Korpoot,  or  the  dis* 
«  tancc  of  eighty  miles  from  Dearbckcr,  the 
*«  stream  of  it  is  so  inconsiderable  as  scarcely 
•<  to  deserve  the  name  of  a  brook,  and  consc- 
**  quently  the  addition  of  water  which  it  re- 
•'  ceives  between  this  place  and  Dcarbeker 
««  roust  be  very  considerable ;  and  the  origin 
<*  of  the  Tygris  is  not  far  distant  from  the 
"  place  at  which  we  last  crossed  it.  The 
«*  Euphrates,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  noble 
"  stream,  even  at  Euz  Oglee  ;  and  I  make  no 
«*  doubt,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  provided 
«'  no  natural  impediments,  such  as  falls, 
<<  &c*  intervene,  contains  water  sufficient  to 
**  convey  from  Euz  Oglee  to  Hillah  vessels  of 
«  a  considerable*  burthen."     Mr.  H.  Jones. 

Irwin,  vol.  ii*  p.  351,  calls  the  Tigris  a 
sluggish  stream,  in  comparison  with  the  Eu- 
phrates or  Nile ;  and  yet  he  seems  to  have 
gone  down  at  the  rate  of  iiyt  miles  an  hour. ' 

5»  The  rapidity  of  the  Tigris  is  noticed  by 
all  travellers,  and  its  name  derived  from  that 
quality  by  the  Greeks.  Pietro  della  Vallc 
thinks  the  Euphrates  swifter^  which  proves  the 


violence  of  both.  Cosmas  Indicopleustes  has 
a  pleasant  solution  of  this ;  for  he  asserts  that 
the  north  of  his  plane  of  the  earth  is  higher 
than  the  south,  which  is  >the  reason  that  the 
Nile  flows  so  slowly  t^  bill !  while  the  Tigris^ 
and  Euphrates  run  rapidly  down  hill  to  the 
south.  All  that  Cosmas  saw  he  reports  truly, 
though  ignorantly ;  but  he  saw  little  except 
Abyssinia.  (See  p.  132.  and  33;.)  It  is  ar 
pity  that  his  hypothesis  and  his  theology  had 
not  perished,  and  his  topography  been  pre- 
served ;  the  reverse  unfortunately  is  the  truth.. 
See  Cosmas,  p.  133.  edit.  Montfaucon* 

There  is  a  very  singular  concurrence  of  thr 
Christian  Cosmas  with  the  Mahomedan  Al- 
Edrissi.  See  Zocotora,  p»  178,  and  the  ac> 
count  of  Christiana  sent  there  by  the  Pto* 
lemies. 

The  Euphrates  rises  twelve  feet  perpendiw 
cular.  The  difference  of  its  breadth  at  Bir 
is  from  630  yards  to  214.  Pocock,  p^  16^. 
Howe's  papers.  It  rises  in  January,  and  con-^ 
tinues  to  rise  and  fall  till  the  end  of  May,  or 
beginning  of  June..    Mr.  H.  Jones* 
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make  us  suppose  he  returned  out  of  the  lake  by  the  same  pas- 
sage he  entered  it ;  neither  is  it  possible,  if,  as  Arrian  asserts,  he 
sailed  with  Babylon  on  liis  left.  On  the  contrary,  if  we  ^b- 
scribe  to  Niebuhr  s  opinion,  and  caiTy  him  into  the  marshes  ^^  of 
Lemloon"^,  he  had  actually  deviated  from  his  course,  and 
Babylon  was  on  his  left ;  and  this  marsh  still  continues  very 
intricate  *'  to  navigate,  full  of  islands,  and  these  islands  still  de- 


"  The  greatest  part  of  the  marshes  of  Lem- 
loon  have  been  formed  since  the  year  1784, 
when  Soliman,  the  present  Bacha  of  Bagdad, 
threw  a  bank  acroes  the  river  at  Dilvania,  with 
an  intention  of  turning  the  course  of  the  stream 
into  an  old  channel,  which  is  certainly  the 
Pallacopas  of  d'Anville,  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
tacking the  Ghcesaal  Arabs^  who  inhabit  the 
country  between  Samavat  and  Dirvanea,  to 
greater  advantage.  The  obstruction  which 
the  Euphrates  met  with  on  this  occasion,  and 
the  rubbish  carried  down  by  the  stream  in 
consequence  of  the  dyke  giving  way,  produced 
the  greatest  part  of  the  present  marshes  of 
Lemloon,  which  arc  daily  increasing.  These 
marshes  are  very  inimical  to  the  commerce  of 
Busfiora  with  Hillah.     Mr.  H.  Jones. 

^  If  the  authority  of  Diod6ru8  has  any 
weighty  he  accords  fully  with  the  idea  of 
Alexander's  wandering  at  Lemloon  rather 
than  in  the  Bahr  Nedsjef  3  for  he  says,  the 
fleet  lost  its  course  for  three  days  and  three 
nights.  This  could  hardly  happen  in  the 
Bahr  Nedsjef,  which  is  not  fifcy  miles  in  ex- 
tent.    Vol.  ii.  p.  2j2. 

Tcxcira  makes  it  thirty-five  or  forty  leagues 
in  circuit,  and  six  broad,  as  I  learn  from 
Mr.  Howe's  papers.  If  he  saw  it  himself,  it 
is  a  proof  that  its  existence  has  ceased  be- 
tween his  age  and  Nitbuhr's  :  it  seems  also  to 
have  been  a  lake  in  Pietro  dcUa  Valle's  time ; 
on  his  route  from  Basra  to  Aleppo  he  notices 


marshes  on  his  left,  nearly  in  this  tract.  I  am 
not  convinced  but  that  it  is  still  a  lake,  or  at 
least  a  marsh  in  summer,  though  Niebuhr, 
who  was  there  in  winter,  saw  it  not.  Ta ver- 
nier seems  to  have  found  the  canal  dried  up. 
Mr.  Howe. 

'*  The  following  are  extracts  from  my  own 
notes,  in  passing  these  shallows  in  J791  : 
Tuesday*  March  27th.     Remain  at  Samavat. 
Dispatch  a  messenger  with  letters  to  Shaik 
Hamed,  Shaik  Hossein,  and  Shaik  Kunjar^ 
Ghcesaal  Shaiks.     From  Samavat  to  Me8« 
ched  Ally  is  one  day  and  one  night's  jour- 
ney for  the  pilgrims. 
28th.     Set  out  from  Samavat  about  10  A.M. 
The  bank  of  the  river  low  and  marshy.    Ar- 
rive at  a  village.     Come  to  for  the  night. 
Letter  from  Shaik  Hossein  desires  I  will 
not  moor  until  he  comes. 
29th.     Shaik  Hosaein  not  coming,   do  not 

moor. 
3cth.     Shaik  arrives.     Employed  in  loading 
the  baggage  on  boar)d  small  boats,  in  order 
to  pass  the  marshes.     # 
31st.     Pass   the  marshes   and    shallows   with 
extreme  difficulty.     The  Euphrates  totally 
loHt  in  these  marshes,  and  the  boats  pro- 
ceeding through  little  channels  like  ditches. 
April  1st.     Arrive  in   the  body  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, which  is  now  a  considerable  stream, 
and  we  find  ourselves  about  ten  miles  below 
Lemloon.     Mr.  H.  Jone8« 
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coraf ed  with  tombs  ^.  In  winter  there  are  a  variety  of  chan- 
nels *Mery  narrow,  where  even  the  boats  of  Basra  hardly  find 
water;  and  in  summer  the  course  of  the  stream  is  so  indistinct, 
that  the  men  who  draw  the  vessels  are  oftener  in  the  water  than 
on  the  bank :  all  these  circumstances  are  correspondent  to  the 
difficulties  Alexander  encountered  ;  and,  if  we  may  assume  this 
supposition,  he  had  actually  lost  his  course  and  was  going  down 
the  river,  till  the  native  pilots  put  him  into  the  proper  channel, 
and  conducted  him  back  again  to  Babylon. 

The  situation  of  Palldcopas  is  perhaps  still  capable  of  dis- 
covery, for  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  are  no  where,  as  far  as 
my  information  goes,  noticed  as  consisting  of  stony  ground,  or 
rock ;  if,  therefore,  an  appearance  of  this  quality  should  occur, 
it  may  still  be  singular  enough  to  attract  the  attention  of  our 
India  travellers,  some  of  whom  come  up  every  year  from  Basra 
to  Hilleh  and  Bagdat,  and  the  extent  of  country  where  they 
should  direct  their  observations  cannot  exceed  twenty  or  thirty 
miles,  which  must  be  on  the  left  of  their  course,  as  they  are  go- 
ing up  between  Rumahieh  and  Assca. 

This  is  the  last  public  service  in  which  Alexander  was  en- 
gaged ;  his  death  took  place  not  long  after  his  return  to 
Babylon,  when  all  his  plans  of  government,  policy,  discovery, 

**  It  18  a  superstition  of  the  oldest  date  to  has  changed,  the  superstition  has  continued* 
•build  tombs  on  islands  in  rivers,  or  in  the  sea,         Ives  mentions  tombs  of  Imams,  or  saints, 

or  in  sequestered  spots  in  the  desert.     There  as  still  visited  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lem- 

is,  perhaps,  hardly  the  Meschid  of  an  Imam  loon,     Haleb,  Hosein,  Imam  Kasai. 
now,  where  there  has  not  formerly  been  the         Lemloon  lies  in  lat.  31^40',  better  than  half 

tomb,  the  temple,  or  the  shrine  of  some  an-  way  between  Basra   and   Hilleh.     See   Ivc9> 

cient  hero,  king,  or  fabulous  deity.     It  is  a  p.  2§6y    et  seq.     The  vi^hole  is  a  low,   wet 

profitable  superstition  to  the  natives,  because  country,  the  sides  of  the  river  full  of  sedge, 

religious  visitants  are  attracted  to  desett  ppots,  and  very  distressing  to  the  trackers;  p,  257* 

where  there  is  no  trade  to  allure  merchants  3  and,  See  also  Howel's  Journal,  p.  4S. 
consequently,  though  the  religion  of  the  East        ^  See  Nicbuhr,  p»  198.  ut  supra* 
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or  conquest,  were  annihilated  by  the  dissensions  of  the  great 
officers,  which  commenced  upon  his  decease. 

With  his  designs  of  conquest  this  work  is  not  concerned ;  but 
at  the  head  of  his  native  forces,  which  had  constantly  been  re- 
cruited, and  possessed  of  treasures  sufficient  -to  allure  the  last 
man  out  of  Macedonia  and  Greece  itself,  with  the  accession  of 
the  Asiatic  levies  which  he  was  forming  and  disciplining  on  his 
own  model,  with  the  attachment  of  all  his  followers  to  his  good 
fortune  and  his  person,  with  the  reputation  he  had  acquired  and 
deserved,  of  being  the  greatest  captain  of  his  age,  wherever  he 
had  directed  his  arms  the  invasion  must  have  been  formidable, 
and  his  hopes  of  success  founded  on  substantial  grounds. 

As  to  the  omens  **  also  that  preceded  his  departure,  or  the 
immediate  cause  of  his  death,  1  shall  be  silent ;  one  thing  only 
seems  evident,  that  the  poisoned  cup  is  a  fiction ;  his  diary,  still 
preseiTcd,  which  records  the  progress  of  his  disease,  proves  the 
gradual  course  of  a  fever  rather  than  the  rayages**  of  poison. 
The  violence  of  his  passions,  the  perpetual  application  of  his 
mind,  the  constant  exertion  of  his  faculties,  and  the  excesses  of 
the  table,  are  fully  sufficient  to  furnish  causes  of  dissolution, 
without  having  recourse  to  treason  and  conspiracy. 

But  while  I  decline  all  inquiry  on  these  subjects,  I  must  glean 
the  few  remaining  facts  that  characterise  the  disposition  of  this 
extraordinary  man  to  the  objects  of  discovery,  as  part  of  the 

•*  No  man  of  importance  met  bis  last  fate,  it  as  tparin;  upon  this  subject  as  profane  his« 

according  to  the  ancient  historians,   without  tory  is  profuse. 

omens  ;  and  this  superstition  is  so  prevalent,         *»  Plutarch,  who  generally  believes  enough, 

that  hardly  a  family  at  the  present  hour  is  does  not  believe  the  story  of  this  poisoned  cup*, 

without  omens  in  regard  to  some   favourite  He  says  it  was  not  heard  of  till  some  years 

member  or  other.     I  neither  ridicule  or  believe  after,  when  Olympias  wished  to  render  the 

them ;  but  must  observe,  that  sacred  history  family  of  Antfpater  odioua. 
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scbenie  of  empire  which  he  had  conceived,  and  which  he  never 
abandoned  but  with  his  latest  breath. 

'The  remains  of  the  fleet  which  Nearchus  had  brought  up  the 
Euphrates,  and  the  vessels  which  had  been  conveyed  overland 
to  Thipsacus,  were  still  at  Babylon  ;  the  prosecution  of  the  dis- 
covery commenced  at  the  Indus  was  still  one  of  the  principal 
designs  in  meditation ;  and  the  extension  of  the  navigation 
round  the  continent  of  Arabia  into  the  Red  Sea  was  already 
anticipated.  To  prepare  the  way  for  Nearchus,  three  single 
vessels  had  been  dispatched  at  different  times  down  the  Arabian 
side  of  the  Gulph  of  Persia,  and  the  report  of  their  commanders 
had  probably  given  better  infonnation  to  Alexander  concern- 
ing this  obscure  coast,  than  our  modern  charts  furnish  at  the 
present  ••  moment. 

The  first  of  these  vessels  had  been  commanded  by  AYchias, 
who  proceeded  no  farther  than  Tylos  or  Bahr-eip,  the  centre  of 
the  modern  pearl-fishery.  A'rchias  reported  that  he  had  found 
two  islands,  one  at  the  distance  of  an  hundred  and  twenty 
stadia  from  the  moutli  of  the  Euphrates  [the  Khore  Abdillah], 
which  was  sacred  to  Diana  %  where  a  breed  of  goats  and  sheep 
was  preserved,  and  never  molested  but  for  the  pm'pose  of  pro- 
curing victims  for  the  deity.     To  this  island  Alexander  gave  the 


••  Sc€  d*Anville'8  chart  of  the  Gulph  of  country  to  the  tttperethions  of  Asia,  is  as 

Persia.     Niebuhr  has  since  supplied  a  map  of  conspicuous  in  Arrian  as  in  Her6dotU8  and 

Oman,    but    from    oral    information    only.  X6nophon*    We  must  suppose  that  A'rchias 

Alexander  doubtless  recetred  a  better  account  found  on  thi^isknd  some  rites  similar  to  those 

from  bit  officers  than  the  historians  hate  pre-  appropriate    to     the    Grecian    Diana,    and 

•erred.     He  had  established  an  office  for  these  adopted  her  name  instead  of  inquiring  for  that 

records,  and  the  aeeounts  they  contained  were  of  the  Parsee  or  Arabian  mythology.     Thns 

not  generally  divulged.  C^sar  attributes  Mercury^  Mars,  &c.  to  the 

^  The  perpetual  error  of  the  Greek  faiato-  Celts,  now  kndWn  to  be  Woden  l(nd  Thor, 

rians,  in  attribotiog  the  deitiet  of  their  own  Lib.  ti.  c*  1 7. 
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name  of  Ikarus,  and  it  ought  to  be  one  *•  of  those  at  the  bay  of 
Grane,  but  the  distance  by  no  means  corresponds ;  for  an  hun- 
dred and  twenty  of  Arrian's  stadia  are  only  seven  miles  and  an 
half,  while  the  real  distance  is  near  thirty.  Erqually  dispropor- 
tionate is  the  position  assigned  to  Tulos,  the  other  island  seen 
by  Archias,  which  is  stated  to  be  at  the  distance  of  a  day  and 
night's  sail  in  a  Ught  vessel,  and  with  a  fair  wind.  This,  indeed, 
is  a  vague  estimate ;  but  ancient  geographers  consider  a  day's 
sail  as  five  hundred  Olympian  stadia,  and  if  we  double  this  we 
obtain  only  a  thousand  of  such  stadia,  or  an  hundred  and 
twenty-five  miles,  while  the  real  distance  is  up^vards  of  two 
hundred:  but  that  these  are  the  two  islands  seen  by  Archias, 
notwithstanding  the  defect  of  the  estimate,  can  hardly  be 
doubted;  for  Tulos  •<>  is  described  as  large,  and  productive;  cir- 
cumstances which  suit  no  other  island  on  the  western  side  of  the 
gulph  but  Bahr-ein. 

A  second  vessel  had  been  sent  out  under  the  command  of 
Andr6sthenes,  who  is  said  to  have  proceeded  some  way  round 
the  coast  of  Arabia ;  but  Iliero  of  Soli  extended  his  course  far 
beyond  the  two  fonner,  for  he  advanced  to  Cape  Mussendon, 
or  Makaj,  seen  by  Ncarchus  and  Onesicritus  upon  their  ap- 
proach to  the  Gulph  of  Persia.  Tlie  orders  he  had  received 
from  Alexander  were,  to  circumnavigate  Arabia,  to  go  up  the 
Red  Sea,  and  make  the  bay  of  Her66polis  %  on  the  Egyptian 

^  Probably  this  might  have  been  the  island  the  Gulph  of  Arabia  by  the  Rolemies  at  a 

of  Fekchc,   on   which  there  are   some  date  bter  period.      The  actual    bay   was    styled 

..treesy  fresh  waur,  and  may  be  seen  at  about  -  Klysma,  or  Klusma,  from  which  the  Orien- 

icven  or  ten  miles  to  the  westward  and  south-  tals  still  call  thia  sea,  the  Sea  of  Kolsum,  by  « 

ward  of  Khore  Abbullah.     Mr.  H.  Jones.  transposition  congenial  to  all  their  corruptions 

*«  See  Pliny,  lib*  xii.  c.  ii«  of  foreign  terms.     Her66poli8  was  inland  from 

^  Suez  is  supposed  to  occupy  nearly  the  site  Suex,  and  capital  of  a  Nome  from  which  the 

of  Arsinoe,  built  at  the  western  extremity  of  9ca  of  Suez  was  named  the  Bay  of  Her66« 
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coast ;  by  which  is  imphed,  that  he  was  actually  to  go  to  Suez, 
the  extreme  point  of  the  Red  Sea  nearest  Alexandria^'.  These 
orders  develope  the  whole  plan  of  communication  which  Alex- 
ander had  matured  in  his  mind,  and  which,  if  he  had  lived  a 
few  months  longer,  he  might  have  had  the  satisfaction  to  see 
completed.  Iliero,  however,  was  not  able  to  execute  his  or- 
ders ;  for  he  seems  to  have  gone  down  the  coast  no  lower  than 
Makae  or  Mussendon,  which  Nearchus  had  seen  in  his  passage 
up  the  gulph ;  and  his  report  when  he  returned,  was,  that  he 
had  advanced  to  a  great  promontory  which  he  did  not  dare  to 
double,  and  that  the  continent  of  Arabia  was  of  much  gi'eater 
extent  than  had  been  conceived. 

Such  were  the  previous  steps  taken  to  ensure  the  success  of 
Nearchus ;  these  vessels  had  sailed  at  different  times  in  the  in- 
terval since  Alexander's  first  arrival  at  Babylon ;  they  were  all 
gallies  of  only  thirty  oars,  and  little  adapted  to  the  service  in 
which  they  were  employed.  What  was  effected  must  be  attri- 
buted to  the  skill  and  courage  of  the  officers '%  who  had  possibly 
sailed  with  Nearchus;  and,  what  they  could  not  effect,  to 
the  deficiency  of  their  vessels,  and  the  state  of  the  science  in 
that  age. 

polls  ;  one  proof  that  no  city  had  been  yet  Portuft  Albus^  and  Orne6n  ;  but  all  this  is  lost 
built  like  Suez  at  the  extreme  angle  ;  that  no  in  the  contemplation  of  an  English  army  pass- 
trade  had  hitherto  been  carried  up  so  high  in  ing  this  desert  under  the  command  of  General 
the  Rtd  Sea  ;  and  that  Alexander  viewed  this  Baird. 

pomt  of  communication  with  Alexandria  with         ^'  Pliny  says  this  was  effected  against  ail 

the  eye  of  a  master.     The  sea  of  Suez  is  not  evidence.     Lib.  ii.  c.  67. 
very  practicable,  and  the  Ptolemies  afterwards         ^  A'rchias  only  b  known  to  be    one  of 

fixed  upon  Myos  Hormus,  from  which  point  Nearchus's  officers.    Nearchus  has  not  done 

there  was  a  caravan  road  to  Koptos  on  the  justice  to  his  followers,  or>  if  he  had  done  it» 

Nile.    Irwin  travelled  from  Kosseir  to  Ghinna,  Arrian  has  neglected  them.     Androsthenes  is 

and  Bruce  from  Ghinna  to  Kosseir,  a  route  considered  as  an  officer  under  Nearchus  by 

which  he  has  described  roost  admirably  with  Plutarch, 
all  that  relates  to  Myos  Hormus,  Cosseir, 

3x2 
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At  the  time  the  expedition  was  frustrated  by  the  death  of 
Alexander,  Nea^^chus  had  received  his  orders  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  the  fleet ;  and,  if  he  had  prosecuted  the  object  of  his^ 
commission,  he -must  have  fallen  down  the  Euphrdles  before  the 
season  that  the  increase  of  the  river  is  passed  ;  it  was,  perhaps, 
his  intention  to  have  waited  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris,  or  made 
his  passage  good  to  Maka?  during  the  latter  part  of  the  summer ; 
and  the  experience  he  had  obtained  would  naturally  suggest  ta 
him  the  expectation  of  the  monsoon  from  the  north-east  in 
November  and  December.  With  tlie  assistance  of  this  he  might 
have  hoped  to  get  round  the  coast  of  Arabia,  as  he  had  aU 
ready  performed  his  voyage  from  the  Indus,  but  the  circum- 
stances  are  far  diflerent ;  the  coast  of  Arabia  is  highly  dangerous 
from  Mussendon  to  Ras-el-Had  ;  the  winds  fluctuate  near 
shore;  and,  except  Maskat,  there  is  hardly  an  inlet  which- 
could  aiFord  protection  to  a  fleet,  when  the  wind  is  boisterous.^ 
Twin  this  experiment,  Nearchus  was.  relieved  by  the  death  of 
liis  master :  but  it  is  impossible  to  convey  a  clearer  idea  of  the 
dt?sig«s  which  occupied  the  mind  of  Alexander  in  his  last  mo- 
me^nts,  than  the  language  of  his  own  diary  wid  afford.  The,  ex-- 
tract  from  it  is  preserved  both  by  Plutarch  and  Arrian,  and  does^ 
not  materially  differ  in  the  account  of  the  two  reporters,  except 
that  Arrian  has  preserved  more  notices  of  the  fleet  ^\  ta  which, 
he  was  perhaps  peculiarly  attentive,  as  being  more  appropriate 
to  the  nature  of  his-  work.  The  diary  itself  is  subjoined,  with 
«ome  small  degree  of  licence,,  in  order  to  harmonise  the  accounts 
of  the  two  different  authors. 

'•  The  army  wat  tamovt  on  tbc  fourth  day,  the  fleet  on  die  fifth,     * 
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It  appears  from  Plutarch  ^\  that  Alexander  had  given  a  splen- 
did entertainment  to  Nearchus  and  his  officers,  two  days  pre- 
ceding the  account  contained  in  the  diary,  wliich  commences  on 
llie  18th  of  the  Macedonian  month  D6sius,  in  tlie  year  324  A.C. 
From  the  circumstances  which  follow,  it  is  evident  that  Alex- 
ander was  on  the  eve  of  commencing  his  expedition  against 
xVrabia,  and  that  Nearchus  with  the  fleet  was  to  accompany  this 
expedition,  and  to  coast  the  Arabian  shore  down  the  Gulph  of 
Persia,  to  that  point  at  least  where  his  own  circumnavigation 
was  to  commence.  If,  therefore,  we  can  suppose  the  army  to 
have  been  successful,  it  is  not  impossible  that  a  plan  had  been 
formed  of  connecting  the  operations  both  by  sea  and  land  round 
the  whole  coast,  into  the  Gulph  of  Arabia.  Impracticable  as 
this  may  be  deemed,  the  design  is  similar  to  that  which  had 
been  imagined  on  the  coast  of  Mekran,  and  the  execution  of 
which  had  been  frustrated  only  by  the  same  disasters  that  were 
likely  to  have  occurred  on  the  present  occasion. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  entertainment,  ^vhen  Alexander  was 
returning  to  the  palace,  he  was  met  by  ^^  Medlus  ^,  who  had 
been  feasting  a  party  of  the  officers,  and  now  requested  the 
favour  of  the  king's  company  to  do  honour  to  the  banquet. 
That  night  and  the  following  day  were  spent  in  f5?stivity,  whea 
it  is  not  extraordinary  that  symptoms  of  a  fever  were  the  con- 
sequence of  the  excess. 

w  PTutarc.  in  Alexandre,  p.  706.     Arrian,  the   diary,  but  from   Ephippni  and  Krko^ 

lib.  vii.  p.  308.     The  feast  might  be  only  one  b^lus. 

4ay  previoua  to  the  18th.  ^  This  is  the  account  from  PluUrch ;  and 

7>  Mcdeius  Thessalus.     There  were  twenty  •  Arrian  no  otherwise  disagrees  than  by  soften* 

guests;    Alexander  drank    a    cup  to  each,  ing  the  excess  a  little^  and  dividing  it  into  two 

Athen.  X.  434.  meetings  instead  of  one  contiDued. 

This  excess  is  not  taken  by  Athen^us  from 
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The  diary  "  commences  here,  and  contains  the  following  par- 
ticulars : 
Disiiis. 

18th,     The  king  bathed,  and,  finding  the  fever  upon  the  in- 
crease, slept  at  the  bathing-house. 

[The  sleeping  at  the  bathing-house  is  explained  by  Arrian, 
^vho  states  that  he  was  conveyed  on  his  bed  to  the  river  side, 
and  carried  over  to  a  garden-house  on  the  opposite  shore.] 

On  this  day,  also,  orders  were  issued  for  the  land  forces  to 
be  ready  to  march  on  the  22d,  and  the  fleet  to  be  prepared 
to  move  on  tlie  23d. 
19th.  The  king  bathed  ;  went  from  the  bath  to  his  chamber ; 
passed  the  day  at  dice'*  with  Medius ;  bathed  again  in  the 
evening;  attended  the  sacrifices  in  a  litter'*;  took  nourish- 
ment*''; in  the  evening  the  fever  increased,  and  the  night  was 
passed  in  great  perturbation. 

Orders  were  issued  for  the  officers  to  attend  on  the  next 
morning. 
20th.  The  king  bathed  ;  attended  the  sacrifices  as  before ;  con- 
versed while  in  the  bath  with  Nearchus,  upon  his  voyage  from 
India,  and  gave  hini  fresh  orders  to  be  ready  on  the  23d. 
21st.  The  king  bathed  ;  attended  the  sacrifices  in  the  morning ; 
found  no  abatement  of  the  disorder ;  transacted  business  with 
the  oflScers ;  gave  directions  about  the  fleet ;  bathed  again  in 
the  evening;  the  fever  still  increased.    . 

^  This  diary  was  written  by  E'umcncs  the  quin  rathfr  than  a  sedan. 

Kardian  and  Di6dotus  the  Erythr^an.  Athen.  ^  Ate  heartily,  according  to  the  translator 

lib.  X.  p.  434.     It  is  frequently  referred  to  as  of  Plutarch  ;  but  the  author  himself  omits  the 

authentick  by  the  ancients.  adverb^    and  Aniau    says,    sparingly ^    A^«y 

^*  In  conversation.     Arrian.  iw»yj<rai. 

7*  \v\  KXiW)  on  a  bed  or  Lectica ;  apalan* 
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22d.  The  king  removed  into  an  apartment  near  the  bath  ;  at- 
tended the  sacrifiees ;  the  fever  now  ran  very  high,  and.  op- 
pressed him  much ;  he  nevertheless  ordered  the  principal 
officers  to  attend,  and  repeated  his  orders  in  regard  to  the 
fleet. 

23d.  The  king  was  conveyed  to  the  sacrifices  with  great  diffi- 
culty ;  but  issued  fresh  orders  to  the  naval  officers,  and  con- 
versed about  filling  up  the  vacancies  in  the  army. 

24th.  The  king  was  much  more  oppressed,  and  the  fever  much 
increased. 

25th  •'.  The  king  was  now  sinking  fast  under  the  disorder,  but 
issued  orders  for  the  generals  to  attend  in  the  palace,  and  the 
officers  of  rank  •*  to  be  in  waiting  at  the  gate.  He  suffered 
still  more  towards  the  evening,  and  was  conveyed  back  again 
over  the  river  from  the  garden  to  the  palace.  Here  he  ob- 
tained a  short  repose ;  but,  upon  his  awaking,  when  the 
generals  were  admitted^  though  he  retained  his  senses,  and 
knew  them,  he  had  lost  the  power  of  utterance. 

26th.  Tlie  fever  had  made  a  rapid  progress  all  night,  and  con- 
tinued without  abating  during  the  day. 

27tlK  The  soldiers  now  clamorously  demanded  to  be  admitted, 
wishing  to  see  their  sovereign  once  more,  if  he  were  alive ; 
and,  suspecting  that  he  was  dead,  and  his  death  concealed. 
They  were  suffered,  therefore,  to  pass  through  the  apartment 
in  single'^  file  without  arms,  and  the  king  raised  his  head 

•*  Plutarch  has   an  interval   here  from  the         ••  ;c*^»«fx*?  ^  mtnaxoaui^x^f  commander! 
21st  to  the  24th  5  from  r^  iduLn^  ^Ivwro^  to    of  a  thousand  and  6ve  hundred. 
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with  difficulty,  holding  out  his  hand  to  them,  but  could  not 

speak. 
,28th.     In  the  evening  tlie  king  expired. 

"^This  diary,  without  a  comment,  exhibits  the  attention  of 
Alexander  to  the  designs  attributed  to  him  in  the  preceding 
work  better  than  any  other  language  can  express.  It  proves 
that  he  had  entertained  Nearchus  only  the  day  previous  to  his 
illness,  and  that  the  expedition  of  this  officer  was  one  of  the 
principal  objects  of  his  mind  almost  to  the  last  moment  that  he 
had  the  power  of  speech. 

The  date  of  his  death  is  the  only  point  which  now  remains 
to  be  fixed ;  and  as  perfect  satisfaction  does  not  occur  upon 
this  subject  from  consulting  the  chronologers,  it  is  more  proper 
to  state  the  difficulties  than  to  determine  the  question  authori- 
tatively. 

The  year  of  his  birth  is  fixed  for  Olympiad  cvi.  1.  answering 
to  356  A.  Cs  in  the  archonship  of  Elpines*^.  His  accession  to 
the  throne.  Olympiad  cxi.  1.  336  A.  C.  in  the  archonship  of 
Pythod^rus.  The  day  of  his  birth  is  assigned  to  the  26th  of 
July  by  Dodwell ;  to  August  the  7th,  by  Scaliger :  the  day  of 
his  accession  is  the  24th  of  September**,  according  to  Usher; 
so  that  he  was  somewhat  more  than  twenty  years  of  age  when 
he  began  to  reign ;  and  if  his  reign  commenced  in  336  A.  C* 
the  thirteenth  year  of  his  reign  and  the  thirty-third  of  his  hfe 
coincides  with  the  year  324  A.  C. 

That  he  died  in  this  year  is  established  by  the  consent  of 
Diod6rus  and  Arrian;  but  Diod6rus  adds  seven  months,  and 

^  Sec  iupra,  b.  i.  p.  31.  *'  In  August.     Blab-. 
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Arrian  eight,  to  the  twelve  years  of  his  reign  ;  and  though  these 
months  do  not  encroach  upon  the  Attic  or  Olympian  year,  which 
did  not  commence  till  Midsummer  following,  they  evidently  in- 
terfcre  with  the  calculation  of  ScaKger  and  Petavius,  if  they 
commence  their  year  in  January.  This  is  the  reason  **,  I  con- 
clude, which  induces  Usher  and  Blair  to  carry  on  the  date  of 
his  death  to  the  year  323  A.  C.  The  chronology,  indeed,  of 
Diod6rus  is  so  perplexed,  that  having  fixed  the  Voyage  of 
Nearchus  for  327  A,  C  and  brought  Alexander  to  Susa  in  326 
A,  C.  he  is  obliged  to  interpolate  a  year  %  to  give  a  false  ar- 
chon,  and  repeat  the  same  consuls  twice,  a  reproach  which  his 
learned  commentator  "  is  obhged  to  transfer  to  the  transcribers, 
but  which  arose  in  fact  from  the  historian  having  a  year  to  fill 
up  which  he  knew  not  where  to  find.  It  is,  however,  by  this 
contrivance  that  he  brings  the  date  of  Alexander's  death  to  ac- 
cord with  the  account  of  Arrian,  or  rather  the  authorities  ••  which 
Arrian  followed ;  so  that  both  the  historians  agree  on  the  year 
of  the  Olympiad  cxiv.  1.  or  324  before  Christ,  in  the  archonship 
of  Hegesias. 

It  is  here  that  the  addition  of  seven  months  by  the  one,  and 
eight  by  the  other,  raises  a  difficulty  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
obviate. 

Petavius  has  a  dissertation  **  expressly  to  solve  this  question, 
which  he  does  by  supposing  that  D^sius,  in  the  time  of  Philip 
and  Alexander,  answered  to  Hecatdmb^on,  though  it  was  after- 
wards made  to  correspond  with   Tharg^lion,      Unfortunately, 

^  And  so  FalkoDcr's  Chronology,   1 796,  Note  9,  in  his  Audacise  Specimen,  Sec. 

p.  16K,  169.  •*  Usher  agrees  with  Petavius. 

^  Olympiad  cxiii.  4.  ^  Vid.  Di^ertationes,  in  fine,  tom.ii.    Pe* 

••  See  Diodorus.  Wcssclingi  toI.  ii.  p.  248,  tav. 

3  Y. 
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Hecatomb6on  is  as  little  qualified  to  resolve  out  doubts  as  Tliar-^ 
g^lion,  for  it  commences  in  July,  and  if  it  is  July  324  A.  C, 
even  the  twelve  years  of  Alexander  are  not  complete.  Petavius 
says,  indeed,  that  he  had  finished  his  twelfth  year,  and  just 
taken  the  auspices  for  the  commencement  of  his  thirteenth  ;  but 
this  could  not  be  true,  if  his  accession  was  on  the  24th  of  Sep- 
tember, as  Usher  asserts. 

Usher  agrees  with  Petavius  in  supposing  that  D^sius  originally 
answered  to  Hecatomb^on,  and  afterwards  to  Tharg^lion ;  but 
in  his  Ephcmeris  '*  he  assigns  the  1st  of  Desius  to  the  25th  of 
April :  the  28th  of  D6sius  consequent!/  corresponds  with  the 
22d  of  May ;  and,  as  his  date  of  Alexander's  accession  is  Sep- 
tember 24th,  it  follows  of  course  that  his  reign  was  twelve  years 
complete  on  that  day,  iix  the  year  324  A.  C.  and  that  the  eight 
months  extend  to  the  end  of  the  subsequent  May  in  323 ;  this^ 
therefore,  is  a  calculation  easily  admissible,  if  Scaliger  and 
Petavius  had  not  fixed  his  decease  in  324:  but  perhaps  the 
archonship  of  Hegesias  will  enable  us  to  reconcile  the  three 
chronologers  ;  for  the  Attic  year.  Olympiad  cxiv.  1.  commences, 
according  to  Dodwell,  on  the  23d  of  July,  and  consequently 
Hege^sias  continued  archon  till  that  day.  This  statement  brings 
all  the  calculations  so  nearly  to  a  consistency,  that  one  objec'- 
tion  only  remains,  which  is,  that  I  cannot  discover  in  any  of 
the  historians  two  winters  after  Alexander's  return  to  Susa :  one 
is  evident ;  that,  in  which  he  subdued  the  Koss^i ;  but  the  year 
and  five  months  afterwards,  which  he  niust  have  passed  at 
Babylon  and  the  neighbourhood,  is  not  filled  up  by  the  transac- 
tions recorded,  nor  agreeably  to  the  busy  spirit  of  Alexander. 

f]  Dc  Anno  SoL  Maced.  p.  ;  aad  6« 
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if,  after  the  reduction  of  the  Eossei,  he  entered  Babjlon  in 
the  spring  of  324  A,  C.   we  have  nothing  to  employ  the  re- 
mainder of  that  year  but  the  visit  to  Pallacopas,  which  must 
have  taken  place  during  the  increase  •*  of  the  Euphi-dtes,  that  is, 
between  May  and  July,  for  he  could  not  enter  the  canal  before 
the  bank  was  cut;  or  if  we  fix  his  voyage  to  the  season  of  clos- 
ing the  Palldcopas,    we   cannot  bring  him   tliere  later    than 
August,  for  in  September  the  river  is  again  below  its  banks* 
The  account  of  his  death  succeeds  this  so  immediately,  that,  if 
there  was  an  interval  of  eight  or  nine  months,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear.    The  opening  of  a  campaign,  indeed,  suits  better  with 
the  spring  following,  as  Usher  fixes  it ;  and  that  he  was  going 
to  set  out  on  an  expedition  to  Arabia  appears  from  the  orders 
issued  to  the  troops  and  the  fleet  during  his  illness.     If  this  con- 
sideration, therefore,  appears  reasonable,  we  may  fix  the  death 
of  Alexander  still  in  Olympiad  cxiv.  1.  and  the  archonship  of 
Heg^sias,  notwithstanding  it  will  appear  from  our  different  com- 
mencement of  the  year  to  be  the  22d  of  May,  in  the  year  323 
before  the  Christian  6ra.     The  diflSculty  of  unravelling  the  in- 
tricacies of  the  Greek  calendar,    and  the  digestion  of  Greek 
months  must  apologise  for  such  a  degree  of  obscurity  as  may 
still  remain  upon  this  question ;  and  even  an  acknowledgment 
of  ignorance  may  be  pardonable,  since  it  has  been  lately  proved 
by  the  dissertation  of  Barthelemy  on  the  Choiseuil  Marble,  that, 
after   all   the  -learned    labours   of    Petavius   and   Corsini,    the 
arrangement  of  the  Attic  months  by  Scaliger  *'  is  finally  con- 
firmed. 

^  The  inundation  seldom   takes   place  so        •*  Wesscling  agrees  with  Scaliger  and  Sal- 
early  as  May.     Ives,  p.  251.  maaius  against    Petavius,    and    adduces    the 
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Marbles  of  Spoo  and  Wheeler.    Spon,  torn.  ii.  Petavios  writes^  BlaimaeterioOt  Puaneptioa^ 

p.  376.     Wheeler,  1.  ii.  p.  480.    See  Di6do-  Marmpry  lib^  44.  i« 

rusy  lib.  iii.  p.  216.  Boedr6miont 

Wheelev  £ng'  cd.    16829   lib.  ▼•  p.  405.  Pitanepdion, 

Which  Marblcy  indeed^   does  not  quite  agree  Maimact^rion, 

with  either  one  or  the  other.     It  is,  howeTer,  Pos^ideon  i» 

totally  adverse  to  Petarius,  and  disagrees  with  Pos^ideon  3, 

Scaliger  only  in  repeating  Pos^deon  twice^  Gammon, 

and  consequently  leaving  out  Anthest^rion.  Anthest^rion, 

See  Marmora  Ozoniensia,  Oct*.  ijgi»  S3*  £laphdb61ion» 

zxi.  where  the  months  run :  i.  Metagltnion  ;  Muny'chion, 

2.  Boedr6mion5   3.  Puanepsion ;  4.  Maimac«  Tharg^lion, 

t^rion  J  5.  Pos^ideon  ;  6.  Gam^lion  -,  7.  Ela«  Scirroph6rioiiy 

ph6b61ion  ;  8.  Many'chion.    Commeotcd  by  Hecatomb^on^ 

Corsini  ilpd  Barthelemy.  MeUg6itnioa. 
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A  Contradiction  has  been  imputed  to  Herodotusi  in  regard  to  the  situation  of 
•^-^  Opis.  This  gives  rise  to  a  question  which  his  excellent  commentator  M. 
Xiarcher  has  left  undecidedj  and  which|  when  my  former  edition  was  publishedi  I 
was  unable  to  determine  \  but  the  suggestions  of  a  learned  friend  hs^ve  furnished  me 
with  the  meuns  of  giving  a  probable  solution  of  the  difficultyi  and  induced  me  to  re- 
view my  former  disquisition  on  this  subject.  We  cannot^  however^  obtain  the  satis- 
faction requiredi  till  we  have  settled  the  locality  of  the  cityj  and  aa  Arrian  has 
recorded  no  circumstances  which  lead  to  a  conclusioni  we  must  have  recourse  to 
Xenophoni  who  passed  through  Opis  seventy-six  '  years  previous  to  the  expedition  of 
Alexanderi  and  has  placed  *  it  decidedly  at  the  Phuskus. 

By  the  account  of  Xenophon  ^^  it  appears  to  have  risen  into  eminence  upon  the 
decline  of  the  Assyrian  cities  on  the  Tigris^  several  of  which  he  found  deserted  \  and 
it  seems  to  have  decayed  in  its  turui  as  Seleucia  and  Apumeai  the  creations  of  the 
Seleucidse,  became  conspicuous.  It  was  only  a  village  ^  in  the  time  of  Srrabo  ;  and 
in  the  age  of  Ptolemy,  when  Ctesiphon  ^  was  growing  up  into  a  capital^  it  had  so  fas 
sunk  as  not  to  be  admitted  into  his  catalogue* 


*  Expedition  of  Cyrus,  401  A.  C. ;  twelfth 
year  of  Alexander,  325  A.  C.  JWair's  Chro- 
nology. 

*  So  little  did  the  best  geographers  know  of 
this  matter,  that  Celiarius  writes,  ChaldKorum 
tractu  fuit  Opis,  emporiura  ad  Tigrim,  sed 
kicertum,  q^io  loco  et  ordine.     Lib.  iii.  c.  16. 

*  Xenophon,  lib.  ii.  p.  277,  et  seq.  Leun^ 
dav. 

^  "ilxii   xufjkn    ifATOftTof   Twv    if    hvmXu    r6vw, 
Strabo,  lib.  xvi.  p.  739. 
^  Ctesiphon,  the  Tubon  of  the  Oriental 


geographers,  was  built  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Tigris,  opposite  to  Seleucia  on  the  western, 
which  in  Julian's  time  was  called  Coche 
[Kdkhe].  See  Ammianus,  lib.  xxiv.  c.  5. 
Coche  quam  Seleuctam  nominant.  De  Sacy.. 
Mirkhond,  p»  3S^f  ^J^  ^  ^^^  buik  by  Ba- 
lasch  ;  bnt  it  must  have  an  earlier  ongin. 
Chosroes  was  crowned  there,  id.  p.  329. 
Julian  marched  against  it  as  the  capita).  Its- 
modern  title  is  Al-Modain,  or  the  Two 
Cities,  from  its  cprnprehendtng  Tisbon  and 
Seleocia. 
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Xenophon  places  the  Phuskus  at  the  distance  of  twenty  parasangs^  or  sixty  Roman  ^ 
mileS|  from  the  bridge  of  boats  by  which  the  ten  thousand  crossed  the  Tigris.  The 
fixing  of  the  passage,  therefore,  would  give  the  position  of  the  Phuskus ;  or,  if  we 
could  ascertain  the  issue  of  the  Phuskus,  we  could  discover  the  situation  of  the  bridge. 
The  latter  investigacion  i«  not  attended  witK  diiBculty ;  for  botweefi  Bagdat  and  Mosul 
there  are  three  streams  which  fall  into  the  Tigris,  and  no  more.  These  arc,  if  we 
commence  our  account 

From  Bagdad, 
Xenophon*  ^    UAnvtUe.  Tavernier.         Ptolemy.  Plhiy. 

The  Phuskus,         Odorneh,  Odoine,  Gorgus,  Tornodotus. 

Tlie  Zabatus,         Altoun  Sou,        Little  Zab  ^      Kapms. 
The  Zathes,  Lukus,  Great  Zab  ^,     Lcukus. 


These  three  rivers  Tavemier  notices  in  his  passage  from  Mosul  to  Bagdat,  which  h^ 
performed  by  water  in  a  kelek^  \  aod  thie  travelling  jeweller,  as  Gibbon  stylea  bim# 
who  always  travelled  with  his  eyes  open,  marks  the  mouth  of  the  Odoine  in  the  Tcry 
place  where  the  Phuikus  ought  to  be  situated.  By  measuring  oflF  sixty  Roman  miles 
on  d'AnvUle's  map  we  arrive  at  Bagdat ;  consequently  it-  is  plain  that  he  intended  to 
fix  the  passage  and  the  bridge  of  boats  at  the  site  of  that  city,  where  it.  continues  to 
the  present  hour.  If,  however,  d'Anvill©  sjiould  be  mistaken  (whic^  ift  bardly  pro- 
bable), the  means  of  corrqcting  his  eigror  are  easy.  Many  of  our  English  gentlemen, 
Jn  going  to,  or  returning  from  India,  prefer  the  routes  by  Hille}),  Bagdat,  and  Mosul, 
to  the  passage  over  the  great  desert  between  Basra  and  Aleppo.  Any  one  of  these, 
who  should  descend  the  Tigris  from  Mosul  to  Bagdat.  in  a  kelek,  might  fix  the  mouth 
of  the  third  river  on  his  left  by  observation  ^.    This  must  be  the  Odoine  or  Phuskus ; 


*  All  the  miles  in  this  disquisition  are  Ro- 
man,  of  which  three  are  equivalent  to  a  para8ai|>f  • 

7  The  Little  Zab  falls  jnto  the  Tigris  at 
Sen  or  As-s€n ;  the  Great  ZaU  at  Haditha* 
36  miles  higher.  They  arc  large  rivers,  both 
togtthcr  equal  to  half  the  Tigris.  They  arc 
written  indifferently  Zaba,  An-Zaba,  or  Diava, 
A-diaua;  both  from  njl^H*  Deva,  Chal- 
daick,  and  3{<t,  Zecb,  H^brcwr,  a  wolf: 
heuce  AiUo«,  and  Ptolemy's  misnomer  Ltukus. 
Schultens,  Vita  Saladini.  Index  Geog.  Flu- 
vius  Zabus.  It  would  be  well  if  he  had  given 
us  as  good  a  derivation  of  Kaprus*    A  wolft 


a  wild  hoar^  and  a  i'tger^  are  proper  associates. 
Zaba,  Diaba,  and  Diava,  are  the  same^  for 
b'u  V  in  Casbin  Casvin,  and  Zava  Diava  are 
Java  Djava,  like  Jamuna  Diamuna.  The 
English  write  Jidda,  Judda  ;  Niebuhr,  Dtjidda, 
Dsjudda,  often  confounded  with  Ziden. 

^  A  vessel  supported  upon  inflated  akins^ 
used  in  these  rivers  from  the  time  of  Xenophoa 
to  the  present  hour.  Sec  Tavcrnicr,  torn*  i. 
liv.  2.  p.  226,  ct  seq. 

'  The  passage  must  be  made  by  water  to 
obtain  this  object,  as  the  road  bctwcca  BagdaC 
i^od  Mosul  leaves  the  Tigris. 
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and  the  distance  between  this  and  Bagdat  is  easy  to  obtaid,  as  the  latitude  of  that 
capital  is  fixed  astronomically  by  Niebuhr  in  33*^  20'  o". 

By  these  considerations  the  eastern  side  of  the  Tigris  is  cleared  of  its  difficulties  j 
and  if  it  were  possible  to  reduce  the  niovements  of  the  army  to  a  consistence  with  this 
account,  it  would  be  as  easy  to  lay  down  the  distance  on  the  western  as  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Tigris,  But  I  am  not  uble  to  reconcile  Xenophon  to  himself,  so  as  to  make 
his  detail  of  the  marches  correspond  with  the  local  circumstances  he  has  recorded :  for, 
in  the  first  place,  he  informs  us,  that  twd  days  previous  to  the  battle,  they  were  distant 
only  thirty-six  '°  miles  from  the  Median  wall  \  and,  upon  another  occasion,  he  as- 
serts that  it  was  only  twenty-six  miles  from  the  Median  wall  to  the  bridge  over  the 
Tigris.  The  first  of  these  distances  agrees  precisely  with  the  measure  to  the  wall  of 
Semiramis ;  but  from  that  wall  to  the  bridge,  taken  from  the  nearest  point,  it  is  upr 
wards  of  sixty  miles.  These  circumstances  are  peffectly  irrecoiicileable  with  each 
Other,  or  with  truth.  Again,  we  are  told  that  the  Median  wall  is  sixty  miles  long. 
This  is  true  in  regard  to  the  wall  of  Semiramis,  for  Strabo  makes  its  eastern  termina- 
tion at  Opis,  and  Julian  passed  its  western  limit  at  Macepracta  :  this  distance  mea-p 
sures  sixty  miles  with  precision  ;  but  if  for  this  reason  we  should  suppose  them  both 
to  be  the  same,  the  difficulty  still  recurs  of  reconciling  the  difference  between  twenty- 
six  miles  and  sixty. 

Let  us  take  this  in  atiother  point  of  view.  It  has  been  proved  already,  from  the 
march  of  the  Greeks  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Tigris,  that  it  was  sixty  miles  from  the 
bridge  to  the  Phuskus  and  Opis  5  but  if  the  termination  of  the  wall  on  the  western 
side  is  opposite  to  Opis,  and  we  suppose  the  Greek  army  to  have  passed  the  wall  iit 
that  point,  twenty-six  miles  in  this  direction  south  would  not  carry  them  to  the  bridge 
by  thirty-four ;  and  if  they  did  not  cross  the  wall  at  this  point  (which  they  certainly 
did  not),  the  deficiency  increases  in  proportion  to  the  obliquity  of  the  line  they 
followed. 

It  is  next  to  be  obsetved  that  Sitake,  a  city  within  two  miles  of  the  bridge,  is  men- 
tioned (as  far  as  I  have  learned)  by  no  other  author  except  Xenophon  "  5   and  it  is 


Xen.  Anab.  i.  a6a.  Lconclav.  These  twelve 
parasangs  or  thirty-six  miles  distance  are  no- 
ticed on  the  day  that  Cyrus  expected  to  meet 
the  kind's  army,  but  the  battle  did  not  take 
place  till  two  days  after.  He  had  marched 
that  day  only  three  parasangs ;  and  if  we  as- 


sign the  same  elcteiit  to  the  two  following  days, 
six  parasangs  to  Kunaxa^  and  six  ftx>m  Kunaxa 
to  the  wall,  make  up  the  twelve  rsquired. 
D'Anville  saw  this,  and  has  framed  his  mca« 
siires  accordingly. 

"  The  Stttake  of  Ptolemy  i:  in  SitUkenJ. 
Bochait  and  Cellarius^  lib.  iii.  c.  17.  cite  the 
Psittake  of  Stephanus  Bys.  with  little  inform- 
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remarkable  that  the  district  called  Sitakcne  by  other  authors  is  placed  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Tigris.  This  is  singular,  but  it  docs  not  justify  the  suppdsition  of  an  errot 
in  the  name  j  for  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  every  officer  must  know  the  name  of  the 
place  in  which  he  is  quartered ;  but  it  is  introduced  to  shew  that  if  there  is  an  error 
in  the  position,  no  ancient  authority  is  extant  by  which  it  can  be  corrected.  The  site 
which  d'Anville  assigns  to  it  is  very  nearly  the  ground  occupied  by  old  Bagdat,  west 
of  the  Tigris  ;  and  this  he  is  fully  justified  in  deducing  from  the  sixty  miles  between 
the  bridge  and  the  Phuskus.  Here,  then,  is  a  third  instance  of  the  diffinrence  be- 
tween the  twenty-six  and  sixty  miles,  for  which  no  solution  appears. 

But  it  is  very  remarkable  that  at  the  point  where  the  two  rivers  approach  nearest 
to  each  other,  the  interval  is  given  in  a  variety  of  maps  with  no  greater  fluctuation 
than  the  difference  between  twenty-four  **  and  twenty-six  miles ;  and  this  may  in- 
duce a  persuasion  that  the  Greeks  passed  a  yall  close  to  the  Euphrates,  and  then  con- 
tinued along  it  within  side,  till  it  directed  them  to  Sitake.  I  cannot  demonstrate 
this  •,  but  the  remains  '^  of  a  wall  in  this  direction,  with  the  ruins  of  buildings,  arc 
seen  by  every  traveller  who  comes  by  land  from  Hilleh  to  Bagdat :  they  are  noticed 
by  Tavernier  and  Ives,  and  represented  with  great  attention  in  Delisle's  map.  De- 
lisle  ^^,  indeed,  gives  it  an  extent  of  near  seventy  miles,  in  wliich  he  makes  it  ap- 
proach to  the  length  of  the  Median  wall,  as  stated  by  Xcnophon  \  and  he  carries  the 
western  termination  of  it  to  Babylon.  This  is  not  conformable  to  my  own  conception, 
but  is  an  evidence  that  Delislc  found  another  wall  besides  that  of  Semiramis.     D'An- 


ation,  but  that  it  is  near  the  Tigris.  This 
might  be  true  of  Ptolemy's  Sittake  also,  but 
proves  nothing  ia  favour  of  Xenophon  ;  and 
other  reference  I  knoiv  not* 

"  Strabo  gives  this  dibtance  at  200  stadia, 
or  25  miles,  lib.  ii.  p.  80  ;  and  d'Anville  places 
the  narrowest  part  between  Bagdat  and  Ros- 
waina,  with  an  interval  of  27  Roman  milos. 

•^  Ives  went  to  visit  Nimrod's  tower,  which 
lies  west  by  north  about  nine  miles  from  Bag- 
dat. "  We  passed  the  Tigris  by  the  bridge 
*<  of  boats,  and  rode  through  old  Bagdat ; 
*<  from  whence,  quite  up  to  the  tower,  ruins 
*<  of  buildings,  either  wholly  above  or  some- 
*^  what  under  prround,  are  still  to  be  seen, 
•<  which  can  be  no  other  than  the  remiains  of  the 
*•  ancient  Seleucia,"  This  is  perfect  cvidmce 
for  the  ruins,  perhaps  for  a  wall  also.  But  it 
ia  very  strange  that  Ives,  who  had  visited 
AI-ModaiO|  should  not  know  that  Seleucia 


was  to  be  found  there  22  miles  below  Bagdatt 
and  to  the  south-east  instead  of  north-west. 
Sec  Ives,  p.  297.  Tavernier,  torn.  i.  p.  238. 
Amsterdam  ed. 

'♦  I  was  favoured  with  Dclisle's  map  by  Mr. 
Jacob  Bryant,  which  gives  this  wall  and  ruina 
in  a  very  conspicuous  manner.  What  they 
are,  whether  the  extension  of  old  Bagdat,  or 
the  remains  of  Sitake,  or  of  a  wall  built  by 
Zobeida,  wife  of  Haroun  A I  Raschid,  which 
extended  across  the  desert  to  Mecca,  is  difficult 
to  say.  Sec  Abd-uI-Khurreem,  p.  129.  But 
if  I  could  make  the  movements  of  the  ten 
thousand  previous  to  the  wall  correspond,  I 
should  8ay  this  was  the  Median  wall,  and  two 
days  march  within  it  would  tally  with  the  in- 
terval between  t)  e  Euphrates  and  the  Tigrit 
in  this  part.  Sec  Gasparo  Balbi.  Purchas, 
vol,  iii.  p.  1723. 
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^e  once  seems  to  have  been  of  the  same  opinion ;  fori  in  a  map  dr^wn  up  for 
Rollin's  Ancient  History,  he  brings  a  second  wall  in  a  curve  from  the  centre  of  that 
of  Semiramis>  and  conducts  it  to  the  Euphrates,  very  nearly  at  the  point  where  the 
movements  of  the  army  require  it.  If  this  is  no  proof  that  such  a  wall  exists,  it  im"" 
plies  at  least  that  d'Anville  could  not  reconcile  the  facts  recorded  in  history  without 
such  a  supposition. 

After  all,  Xcnophon  himself  informs  us  that  the  Median  wall  was  not  ^^  far  from 
Babylon  ;  and  this  expression,  chough  indefinite,  does  not  tally  with  the  position  of 
the  wall  of  Semiramis,  which  measures  in  a  right  line  an  hundred  and  twenty-five 
miles  from  that  capital.  I  should  consider  this  as  conclusive  evidence  in  favour  of  a 
second  wall,  if  it  were  not  connected  with  another  estimate  of  Xenophon's,  which 
states  that  it  was  three  hundred  and  six  miles  from  the  field  of  Kunaxa  to  Babylon. 
This  will  not  be  found  correspondent  to  truth  in  any  map.  On  d'Anville's  it  measures 
only  one  hundred  and  forty  ;  and  with  the  allowance  of  a  sixth  for  road  distance,  it 
cannot  extend  to  mudh  more  than  an  hundred  and  sixty.  Xenophon,  indeed,  did  not 
march  over  this  interval,  and  therefore  must  have  taken  his  estimate  from  report.  Of 
the  movements  of  his  own  army,  however,  he  could  not  be  ignorant :  these  I  diall 
now  give  in  detail ;  and  if  no  satisfactory  solution  should  be  obtained  of  the  various 
difficulties  which  have  been  stated,  I  shall  at  least  furnish  facts  for  abler  geographers 
to  form  calculations  on,  which  may  lead  to  the  discovery  of  truth. 

Let  us  then  assume,  with  d'Anville,  that  the  field  of  Kunaxa  was  eighteen  miles 
from  the  wall  of  Semiramis,  and  let  us  commence  our  inquiry  from  the  position  of  the 
Greek  army  on  this  field  the  day  after  the  battle.  Their  first  movement  was  retro- 
grade, to  join  Arieus,  who  was  now  in  the  camp  which  Cyrus  had  left  on  the  morning 
of  the  preceding  day.  The  Greeks  commenced  their  march  in  the  evening,  and  joined 
Arieus  at  midnight :   the  distance  may  be  estimated  at  three  '^  parasangs,  or  nine 


*'  The  wail,  according  to  Xenophon,  was 
built  of  baked  bricks  laid  in  bitumen,  20  feet 
broad,  joo  high,  and  20  parasangs  in  length, 
avux^  dc  BftCvXftwof  »  troAu,  aiid  was  not  far 
from  Babylon.  This  account  by  no  means 
corresponds  with  the  306  miles  which  he  gives 
from  Kunaxa,  or  with  the  distance  marched 
after  the  battle.  See  Anabi  ii.  p.  282.  £d. 
Leunclav. 

'*  Two  days  previous  to  the  battle^  Cyrus 
marched  only  three  parasangs  or  nine  miles, 
with  his  army  in  battalia  ;  and  I  give  the  same 


extent  to  the  two  following  days,  as  he  pro- 
ceeded negligently,  and  was  taken  unprepared 
on  the  day  the  battle  was  fought,  just  before 
he  w^s  going  to  encamp  for  the  night  5  conse- 
qucntly  the  Greeks  had  only  three  parasangs 
to  return  in  order  to  join  Arieus.  Xenophon, 
however,  says  in  another  place,  lib.  i.  269. 
that  it  was  four ;  but  this  is  an  estimate  from 
report*  riTrafij  ^1  'EAEFONTp  «*apaa-«yy«M  t?? 
hdw  ITmm.  A  di£ference  of  two  or  three  miles 
does  not  greatly  interfere  with  my  calculation  ; 
and  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  whole  length 
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miles,  and  the  interval  between  the  army  and  the  wall  may  be  increased  to  twenty*- 
seven.  Upon  consulting  with  Ari&ut  the  following  day,  it  was  deemed  impossible  to 
return  through  the  desert  •,  they  det^mined,  therefore,  to  proceed  towards  the  north^ 
in  order  to  find  the  supplies  necessary  for  the  army  ^  and  to  make  long  marches,  that 
they  might  increase  their  distance  from  the  king.  They  did  march  to  the  north,  for  it 
is  expressly  noticed  that  they  moved  with  the  sun  '^  on  their  right  ^  and  a  long  march 
would  amount  to  five  or  six  parasangs,  say  eighteen  miles.  This  course,  as  the 
country  lies  '^,  would  not  enlarge  their  distance  from  the  wall ;  but  let  us  estimate  it 
at  thirty  miles,  lliis  is  of  importance,  for  it  ia  the  point  farthest  north  which  they 
reached,  as  on  the  day  following  they  treated  with  heralds  sent  from  the  king,  and 
were  conducted  to  villages  where  their  wants  were  relieved.  This  movement  must 
be  either  towards  the  east  or  the  south,  most  probably  the  latter,  as  they  seem,  from 
the  circumstances  which  follow,  to  tend  towards  the  wall  ^  and  if  we  estimate  the 
march  at  three '^  parasangs,  they  were  now  from  twenty  to  fivc-and-twenty  mile^ 
distant,  according  as  we  give  a  direction  to  their  route. 

At  these  villages  they  remained  three  days,  when  Tissaphemes  arrived  from  the 
king,  who,  after  amusing  them  for  three  days  more,  at  last  came  to  an  agreement> 
that  he  would  himself  conduct  them  home,  and  furnish  them  with  proper  supplies  on 
their  march.  With  these  delusions  he  detained  them  twenty  days  more,  during  which 
interval  he  corrupted  Arieus  with  hopes  of  pardon,  and  finally  detached  him  so  com* 
plctely  from  the  Greeks,  that  when  the  difercnt  armies  were  again  set  in  motion, 
Arieus  joined  the  king's  forces  on  the  OKircfa,,  and  encamped  with  them  in  the 
evening. 

Upon  the  commencement  of  the  march  again,  both,  armies  proceeded  for  three 
days,  and  their  direction  must  have  been  southward,  for  at  the  termination  of  that 
period  tliey  reached  the  wall  y  and  if  we  calcubte  their  progress  at  three  '^  parasangs 


of  the  march  from  Thapsacus  to  Kunaxa  ex- 
ceeds the  real  distance  in  the  proportion  of 
196  parasangs  to  140,  including  the  road  dis- 
tance. 

*^  Iv  h^M  Ixprrti  to»  nXwir,  p.  277.  In  the 
mommg  this  would  make  their  course  north  ; 
ami  as  the  son  advanced  towards  the  south, 
their  progress  would  take  an  inch'nntion  to  the 
cast :  and  this  wc  may  suppose  would  coincide 
with  the  intention  of  Arrcus  to  conduct  them 
towards  the  Tigris. 

'*  D'Anville's  map  makes  Kunaxa  lie  near 
Hit  in  a  srnoosity  of  the  Euphrates,  which 
docs  not  very  well  accord  with  tlie  approach 


of  the  king's  army,  as  described  by  Xenophon* 
I  know  not  what  authority  d'Anyille  has  for 
this  curve,  but  it  is  probably  founded  on  good 
information ;  and  if  it  is  correct,  the  Greek 
army  is  nearer  the  wall,  after  proceeding  18 
nrrilcs  north- east,  than  when  they  left  thchr 
camp  in  the  morning. 

''  Four  parasangs  each  are  attributed  to  the 
two  days'  march  within  the  wall.  I  do  not 
wish  to  accommodate  distances,  but  an  error 
on  the  side  of  moderation  is  better  than  one  in 
excess :  perhaps  they  always  marched  lesfTthan 
their  cakulation. 
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vday,  the  interval  corresponds  within  two  imles,  with  the  distance  already  supposed, 
that  is,  it  would  amount  to  twenty-seven  mUes,  instead  of  twenty-five.  This  must, 
therefore,  be  the  wall  of  Semlramis,  for  it  will  not  agree  with  the  supposition  of  any 
interior  fortification  whatsoever. 

Here,  then,  the  same  difficulty  recurs  ;  for  let  them  pass  the  wall  at  any  given 
point,  it  could  not  be  less  than  sixty  miles  to  the  bridge,  and  might  be  much  more. 
How  is  this  to  be  reconciled  with  the  declaration  in  express  terms,  that  from  the  wall 
to  Sitakc  they  marched  eight  parasangs  in  two  days,  and  that  Sitakc  was  fifteen  stadia 
from  the  Tigris  and  the  bridge  ? 

This  difficulty  will  not  be  relieved  by  giving  a  more  northerly  position  to  SitakJ 
than  that  which  d' Anville  has  assumed ;  for  then  the  distance  from  Sitaki  to  the  Phus- 
kus,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Tigris,  must  be  curtailed  in  the  same  proportion  :  con- 
tradicting directly  another  express  declaration  of  the  text,  that  it  was  twenty** 
parasangs,  or  sixty  miles,  from  the  bridge  to  that  river.  This  'assertion  is  so  positive, 
that  it  removes  all  doubt  in  regard  to  the  position  of  Opis  ;  and  if  I  am  not  able  to 
arrange  the  distances  on  the  western  side  of  the  Tigris,  I  at  least  state  the  question 
fairly,  and  leave  it  open  for  the  discussion  of  those  who  have  better  means  of  informa- 
tion than  myself. 

At  Opis  contrivances  were  invented  to  keep  the  Greeks  in  alarm,  and  induce  them 
to  pass  the  river,  as  Xenophdn  supposes,  lest  they  should  take  post  in  the  country, 
and,  by  encircling  themselves  with  the  canals  as  the  means  of  defence,  occupy  a  station 
from  whence  they  might  molest  the  districts  in  the  neighbourhood.  A  difierent  reason* 
is  more  obvious :  for  Tissaphernes  had  manifestly  a  design  of  placing  two  navigable 
rivers  between  them  and  Greece,  instead  of  one  ;  and  as  he  was  meditating  the  de- 
struction of  their  commanders  from  the  beginning  (which  he  afterwards  effected),  he 
concluded  that  the  obstructions  affi>rded  by  two  such  rivers  ensured  the  annihilation  of 
the  whole  army.  Neither  did  he  want  a  pretence  for  this  protraction  of  their  route, 
which  is  apparently  in  direct  opposition  to  their  return.  The  country  through  which 
he  proposed  to  conduct  them  affords  the  means  of  support,  while  the  course  by  which 
they  had  advanced  from  Thapsacus,  or  the  passage  over  the  great  desert,  would  be 
represented  as  ifnpracticable.  It  was  this  consideration  which  induced  both  Antony 
and  Julian  to  attempt  their  retreat,  by  tending  to  the  north  5  and  modern  travellers, 
who  wish  to  avoid  the  desert,  generally  go  up  from  Bagdat  as  high  as  Mosul,  or 
higher,  before  they  take  a  westerly  direction  across  Mesopotamia  to  Aleppo. 

"  Xen.  Anab.  p.  284. 
3Z  2 
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These  transactions^  indeed,  are  foreign  to  the  subject  of  oar  inquiry  $  but  as  they 
are  connected  with  Opis,  and  the  treachery  of  Tissapherpes  took  effect  at  the  rivei 
next  in  order  to  the  Phuskus,  the  digression  may  be  pardoned,  if  it  throws  light  on 
historical  facts  misrepresented  by  some,  and  by  others  not  understood  • 

If  we  have  ascertained,  however,  the  situation  of  Opis,  by  the  confluence  of  the 
Phuskus,  or  by  any  combination  of  circumstances  whatsoever,  nothing  remains  but 
to  shew  that  Herodotus  has  not  two  different  Opis's,  but  one  only,  and  that  in  the 
position  here  assigned.  Having  been  led  into  an  error  myself  on  this  ^subject,  in  the 
former  edition,  I  am  happy  to  have  had  the  means  of  correction  suggested  to  me  on 
the  present  occasion ;  and  equally  ready  shall  I  be  to  embrace  any  probable  solution 
of  the  fresh  difficulties  which  I  have  stated  in  this  disquisition.  The  question  relative 
to  the  Opis  of  Herodotus  may  be  set  at  rest.by  the  following  considerations. 

Herodotus  notices  three  *'  rivers,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  Tigris :  the  principal 
stream  he  derives  from  Armenia,  and  the  two  inferior  rivers  from  Matienc,  whict  answers- 
to  the  northern  or  mountainous  part  of  Media  ^^ ;  to  these  he  adds  a  fourth,  which  he 
calls  the  Gundes.  Now  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  present  inquiry,  whether  we 
suppose,  with  Major  Rennell,  the  two  Zabs  to  be  the  two  inferior  Tigris's,  and  the 
Diala  to  be  the  Gundes  j  or  whether  we  embrace  the  opinion  of  M.  d'Anville  *^,  who 
assumes  the  greater  Zab  and  the  Diala  **  for  the  two  Tigris's,  and  the  river  of  Khor^ 


j{»7(  ....  vpuTOi  fAv  T/yptj;,  juim  ^i  Siuripoj  rt 

fioi,  tiii  Ik  rS  uvrS  pfw*  o  fxlv  yu»  Tporepo;  avrtuTt 
xocTa\t)(QtUf  (f  *Apixmuf  piu'  6  al  wrrtpov  [[61  ^ 
l^ipof,  Pauw  apud  Wessclingium]  U  MarimfZf' 

Lib.  V.  397. 

"  There  arc  four  rivers  which  cannot  be 
**  passed  without  boats.  The  first  is  the  Ti- 
**  gres ;  the  second  and  the  third  have  the  same 
'^  naine»  but  are  not  the  same  river,  nor  do 
**  they  flow  feom  the  same  country :  for  the 
''  one  mentioned  first  comes  out  of  Armenia, 
*'  the  two  others  from  the  province  of  the  Ma* 
«  ti^ni.  There  is  likewise  a  fourth  river, 
**  which  18  the  Gundes." 

The  question  among  modem  geographers  is, 
whether  the  three  tributary  rivers  are  the  two 
Zabs  and  the  Diala,  or  the  Great  Zab»  the 
Diala,  and  the  river  of  Khqrremabad.  This 
has  been  examined  ip  a  former  part  of  this 
work,  and  does  not  enter  into  the  question  now 
under  consideration. 


**  The  province  of  Media  is  styled  Khooes- 
tan  by  the  Persians,  and  Al  C^ebal  by  the 
Arabs:  both  express  a  region  of  mountains^ 
correspondent  to  the  Zagrus  of  the  Greeks. 

^*  See  the  observations  of  M.  Larchcr  on 
this  passage,  which  are  less  satisfactory  tbaa 
his  rcmarKs  usually  are. 

**  Mr.  Ives  is  the  only  European  traveller 
I  am  acquainted  with,  who  has  crossed  the 
Diala,  which  he  calls  the  Yealia.  He  went 
to  visit  Solyman  Pauk  and  the  Tackti  Kesra,. 
without  knowing  any  thing  of  Seleucla.  He 
has  given  a  drawing  of  Tackti  Kesra,  the 
Divan  Kesra  of  Pietro  della  Valle,  that  is,  the 
throne  or  palace  of  Khosroes  :  the  east  front 
300  feet,  breadth  of  the  arch  85,  height  106, 
length  of  the  arched  room  150.  I  wish  he 
had  given  a  larger  account  of  the  river.  Ali* 
Edrissi  makes  it  fifteen  miles  from  Bagdat^ 
d'Anville,  twenty  or  twenty-one ;  Ives,  not 
so  much  ;  but  his  hours  only  are  specified,  and 
they  are  dubious.  Irwin  visited  the  same  ruin, 
but  went  down  by  the  Tigris.  Abdul  Kbur- 
reem  makes  it  six  farsangs. 
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fem'abad  for  the  Gundcs,  They  art  all  four  confluent  streams,  which  join  the  Tigris  ; 
and  not  one  of  them  reaches  the  sea  with  its  own  proper  waters.  But  the  main  and 
principal  river  is  that  which  rises  in  Armenia,  which  passes  by  Opis  ^^,  and  flows  into 
the  gulph  of  Persia.  It  is  distinguished  by  these  characters  from  its  subsidiary 
streams ;  and  these  are  sufficient,  even  at  the  present  hour,  to  mark,  it  for  the  true 
Dejela,  which  brings  all  these  waters  to  Khoma ;  where,  adding  the  Euphrates  to  its 
volume,  it  descends  to  the  gulph  with  the  title  of  the  Shat-el-Arab*  It  is  somewhere 
between  Khoma  and  the  sea  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  Ampc,  mentioned  in  the  sixth 
book  of  Herodotus,  a  town  which  he  places  at  its  issue.  We  cannot  say  at  Ableh,  for 
it  seems  to  stand  too  high  i  we  cannot  say  at  Abadan,  for  it  possibly  did  not  exist  in 
that  age  ;  but  it  ought  to  be  in  the  Dauasir,  or  tract  between  the  Khore  Abdillah  and 
the  Shat-el-Arab,  as  Nebuchadnezzar  founded  Teredon  on  that  projection  of  the  con- 
tinent, and  consequently  Teredon  and  ita  district  existed  previous  to  the  age  of 
Herodotus. 

Whether  the  Euphrates,  even  in  that  early  age,  came  into  the  sea  through  the 
Khore  Abdillah,  as  Arrian  supposes,  is  highly  problematical ;  but  that  a  canal,  de- 
rived from  that  river,  passed  through  the  Khore  is  ascertained.  Its  principal  junction 
with  the  Tigris-  seems  to  have  been  at  Khoma  in  all  ages :  its  canals  in  various  dis- 
tricts have  been  mistaken  for  the  main  channel,  by  a  multiplicity  ef  geographers ;  and 
this  is  the  reason  why  it  has  by  several  been  described  as  carried  into  the  Tigris  by 
the  Nahar  *^  Malcha,  the  Nahar  Isa,  or  the  Tsarsar ;  and  why  its  course  is  so  little  . 
known  below  Babylon,  as  to  produce  an  opinion  that  it  was  lost  in  the  desert  of 
Arabia :  but  it  flows  there  stiU ;  it  is  still  navigable  i  and  notwithstanding  the  ebstruc-^ 


**  The  confuwon  seems  to  arise  from  Hcr6- 
dotus  himself,  who  8ay8»  in  the  sixth  book, 
that  the  Tigris  which  flows  by  Ampc  issues 
into  the  sea ;  and  in  the  first  book,  that  the 
Tigris  which  flows  by  Opis  discharges  itself 
into  the  sea  of  Erythras,  that  is,  the  gulph  of 
Persia.  The  expression  in  both  passages  is 
the  same ;  but  Ampe,  wc  may  conclude,  is 
at  the  mouth,  and  Opis  is  mentioned  to  shew 
that  the  principal  ri/er  passes  by  that  city,  and 
that  the  tributary  streams  do  not.  There  is 
still  something  not  quite  accurate  in  this,  for 
the  two  Zabs  join  the  Tigris  above  Opis. 

flrapi  "flsrw   ^roXiir    p«w»   U  '^  *EpyflpiJ»   &aX«tfo-aM» 
JH^iJot.     Lib.  i.  p.  89.    But,  Kb.-vi.   p,  447, 


he  writes,  *E»*A/utw^  iroAi,  vof  w  Tfypi^  wora/*©^ 

Whether  there  is  any  difference  between 
r|/a  and  iMo^  I  cannot  say,  but  ra^^iw  it 
common  to  both. 

^  These  three  canals  are  mentioned  by  dif-^ 
ferent  authors,  cither  classical  or  oriental,  as 
forming  communications  between  the  Eu- 
phrates and  the  Tigris*  They  have  no  doubt  * 
been  confounded  or  mistaken  :  but  the  oanal 
that  pointed  to  Seleucia  is  the  Nahar  Malcha 
of  ALmmianus,  lib.  24.  \  and  the  line  of  this 
canal  with  fortifications  was  seen  by  Mr.  H. 
Jbnes,  between  the  Caravanserais  Suranoor 
and  Azad« 
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tlons  which  intervene  at  Lemloon^  the  intercourse  between  Basra  and  Bagdat  ia  still 
carried  on  by  this  river>  in  preference  to  die  Tigris, 

I  dare  not  presume  that  diis  disquisition  will  be  deemed  satisfactory.  My  own 
conceptions  led  me  to  suppose  that  there  were  two  wsdls,  and  that  the  interior  one 
was  the  Median  wall  of  Xenophon  ;  but  I  cannot  ascertain  this  by  facts,  and  I  will  not 
support  it  from  a  spirit  of  system.  If  in  tins  respect  there  is  a  failure  of  proof)  it  is 
itill  a  gratification  to  reconcile  <uch  an  historian  as  Her6dotus  to  trutht 
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ADVERTISEMENT, 

THE  learned  author  of  the  second  Dissertation  saysj  with  no 
little  kindness,  that  had  I  had  the  ill  luck  to  have  con- 
sulted Usher's  Eph^meris,  I  should  not  have  applied  either  to 
his  Lordship  or  Mr.  Wales  for  a  solution  of  my  difficulty :  but 
however  it  might  have  been  unfortunate  to  have  missed  the  ac- 
quisition of  two  such  Papers,  I  feel  in  some  degree  the  charge^ 
of  negligence,  for  having  failed  in  my  pursuit  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  I  was  in  sight  of  my  object. 

The  truth  is,  that  I  had  worked  my  way  through  a  mass  of 
obscurity  by  the  assistance  of  Scaliger,  Petavius,  Dodwell,  and 
Columella;  but  the  edition  of  Usher  which  I  used  was  the 
English  one,  and  in  that,  though  I  found  a  reference  to  his 
Treatise  on  the  Solar  Year  of  the  Macedonians  (which  I  have 
noticed),  I  did  not  find  the  treatise  itself;  neither  is  it  contained 
in  that  edition.  This,  however,  was  the  clue ;  and  I  am  sensible 
of  vexation,  rather  than  shame,  that  I  neglected  the  opportunity 
of  seizing  it. 
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In  that  Epli^meris,  Usher,  upon  the  authority  of  Euct^mon, 
places  the  evening  rising  of  the  Pleiades  on  the  eighth  of  Dius, 
corresponding  with  the  first  of  October.  This  is  Usher's  own 
date  of  the  voyage,  upon  a  comparison  of  the  two  passages  from 
Arrian  and  Strabo,  in  the  eighteenth  page  of  his  treatise ;  and 
affords  an  irrefragable  proof,  among  a  thousand  others,  that  botli 
authors  copied  from  the  original  Journal  of  Nearchus. 

My  own  date,  with  the  assistance  of  Dodwell,  came  out  the 
second  of  October ;  and  this  difference,  though  of  one  day  only 
from  the  estimate  of  Usher,  I  had  laboured  much  to  reconcile. 
The  error  was  on  my  side ;  for  I  had  miscalculated  by  reckoning 
the  thirteenth  of  September,  which  is  the  first  of  Bo^dr6mion, 
exclusive,  instead  of  inclusive.  This  is  the  extent  of  my  offence ; 
wid,  as  my  confession  is  unreserved,  I  have  a  right  to  expect 
absolution  rather  tliau  penance. 

After  all  the  trouble  caused  by  the  discussion  of  this  question, 
it  is  no  little  pleasure  to  find,  that  the  issue  renders  Strabo  and 
Anian  consistent,  that  it  justifies  Usher  and  Dodwell  in  their 
^calculation  of  the  year  and  month,  and  that  this  calculation  is 
confirmed  by  .the  deduction  of  two  proficients  in  a  science  which 
I  have  never  had  leisure  to  cultivate,  and  to  whom  I  had  stated 
the  question  without  furnishing  all  the  data  it  required.  I  have 
now  only  to  request,  that  the  reader  would  consider  the  de- 
parture of  the  fleet  from  its  first  station  in  the  Indus  as  fixed  for 
thejirst  instead  of  the  second  of  October. 
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On  the  Bising  &f  the  ConsttllatioM. 

Dear  S1R5 

HAVING  at  last  finished  the  calculations  which  are  neces- 
sary to  enable  me  to  resolve  your  questions  from  Columella, 
I  will  endeavour  to  give  you  the  best  ami  plainest  answers  to 
them  that  I  can.  But  to  do  this  it  may  be  necessary  to  say 
something  concerning  a  branch  of  astronomy  which  was  much 
cultivated  by  the  ancients,  namely,  the  risings  and  settings  of 
the  stars,  as  they  respect  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun.  The 
points  chiefly  attended  to  were,  the  times  when  certain  fixed 
stars,  or  constellations  of  stars^  rose  or  set  with  the  sun;  the 
times  when  those  stars  set  as  the  sun  rose,  and  the  times  when 
they  rose  as  the  «un  set  The  determination  of  these  points 
constituted  a  principal  part  of  the  astronomy  of  the  ancients, 
and  was  esteemed  by  them  of  the  utmost  importance,  because 
it  was  by  these  means  that  they  regulated  their  festivals,  judged 
of  the  returns  of  the  seasons,  and  even  estimated  the  length  of 
the  year. 

As  the  sun,  apparently,  revolves  in  the  ecliptic  annually  from 
west  to  east,  while  the  fixed  stars  remain  constantly  in  the  same 
place,  it  \a  manifest  the  sun  must  come  into^  conjunction,  at  one 
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time  of  the  year  or  other,  with  every  star.  In  the  present  age 
the  sun  comes  into  conjunction ;  that  is,  ijito  the  same  part  of 
the  heavens,  with  the  Pleiades  about  the  middle  of  May,  and, 
in  consequence,  rises  and  sets  about  the  same  time  that  they 
do ;  in  this  position,  the  constellation  was  said  by  the  ancients 
to  rise  cosmicaHy  and  set  achronycally.  But  it  must  be  ob- 
served, that  in  all  places  which  have  northern  latitude,  a  star^ 
which  is  to  the  northward  of  the  sun  when  they  are  in  conjunc* 
tion,  will  rise  at  the  same  instant  that  the  sun  rises  a  few  days 
before  the  sun  comes  into  conjunction  with  it^  on  account  of 
the  obliquity  of  the  sphere ;  and  will  not  set  at  tlie  same  instant 
the  sun  sets  until  the  sun  has  passed  the  conjunction,  and  got 
to  the  eastward  of  the  star :  that  is,  the  time  when  the  star  rises 
Gosmically  happens  some  days  before  that  whea  it  sets  achrony- 
cally ;  and  the  number  of  days  by  which  the  first  of  these  cir- 
eumstinces  precedes  the  latter  depends  partly  on  the  latitude  of 
the  place,  and  partly  on  the  distance  which  the  star  is  to  the 
northward  of  the  sun  at  the  time  of  conjunction.  On  the  con- 
trary, if  the  star  be  south  of  the  sun  at  the  time  of  conjunction,, 
the  star  will  set  achronycally  before  the  conjunction,,  and  will 
not  rise  eosuiically  till  after  it  is  past..  The  contr^y  to  both 
these  positions  takes  place  in  southern  latitudes". 

While  the  sun  is  westward  of  the  point  which  it  is  in  when  it 
rises  with  the  star,  it  is  manifest  that  the  sun  must  rise  befora 
the  star,  and,  consequently,  the  rising  of  the  star  cannot  be 
seen.  It  is  as  obvious  that  the  rising  of  the  star  cannot  be  seea 
when  the  sun  and  star  rise  together  :\  but  some  time  after  that,, 

'  If  the  place  of  observAtion  l;>e  between    general  rules  do  not  hold  good  -,  but  they^arcr 
At  tropics,.  theK  are  Cd^fiCB  in  wktch  these  two    very  United,  and  not  worth  .comidering  hsart^ : 
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when  the  sun  has  got  so  far  east  of  the  star  as  to  be  considerably 
below  the  horizon  when  the  star  rises,  the  twilight  will  be  ^o 
little  advanced  that  the  star  may  be  visible  at  its  rising;  and,  as 
soon  as  this  was  tlie  case,  the  star  was  said  to  rise  heliacally. 
The  number  of  days  that  this  circumstance  happens  after  the 
time  when  the  star  rises  cosmically  depends  partly  on  the  lati- 
tude of  the  place,  partly  on  the  declinations  of  the  sun  and  star, 
and  partly  on  the  star's  brightness  :  it  can  therefore  only  be  de- 
termined, like  the  beginning  and  end  of  twilight,  by  observa^ 
tion.  For  the  same  reason,  the  star  cannot  be  seen  to  set  when 
it  sets  at  the  same  instant  that  the  sun  sets ;  nor  can  it  be  see^ 
to  set  for  some  days  before  that  time,  on  account  of  tlie  twi.- 
light :  and  when  the  sun  approached  so  near  to  the  star  that  it 
could  be  no  longer  seen  to  set,  it  was  then  said  to  set  heliacally* 
These  phenomena  happen  now  about  tjie  latter  end  of  May  and 
the  beginning  of  June. 

After  this,  the  sun  advancing  still  eastward  in  the  ecliptic, 
while  the  star  keeps  its  situation,  will  have  got  so  far  beyond  it, 
that  some  time  in  the  beginning  of  November  the  sun  will  set  as 
the  star  rises ;  and  the  star  is  then  said  to  rise  achronycally. 
Moreover,  the  sun  and  star  being  at  this  time  nearly  in  opposite 
points  of  the  heavens,  it  must  follow  that  about  the  same  time, 
or  a  few  days  either  before  or  after  it,  according  as  the  place  is 
in  south  or  north  latitude,  and  the  star  south  or  north  of  the 
sun  at  the  time  of  conjunction,  the  star  must  set  as  the  sun 
rises ;  and  when  it  did  so,  it  Avas  said  to  set  cosmically. 

Itie  longitude  and  latitude  of  the  Lucida  Pleiaduyn  was  deter- 
mined with  great  accuracy  by  the  late  Dr.  Bradley  to  be  }^ 
'26^  38'  34",  and  4**  1'  S6"  north  respectively,  at  the  beginning  of 
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the  year  176O;  from  whence  it  will  be  readily  found  that,  at 
this  time,  and  in.  the  latitude  of  Rome,  the  Pleiades  rise  cos- 
mically  on  or  about  the  lOth  of  May,  and  set  achrenycalljr 
about  the  20th  of  the  same  month :  and  tha^  they  rise  achrony- 
cally  about  the  12th,  and  set  cosmically  about  the  2l8t  of 
November. 

These  two  last-mentioned  circumstances,  according  to  your 
extract  from  Columella,  happened  on  the  10th  of  October  and  - 
8th  of  November,  in  the  year  42  after  Christ.    You  add,  that 
according  to  Strabo,  Nearchus  sailed  from  the  Indus,  at  the^ 
time  when  the  Pleiades  rose  in  the  evening,  or  achronycally  in 
the  year  326  before  Christ ;  that  Arrian  informs  us  this  was  on 
the  2d  of  October ;  and  you  wish  to  be  informed  how  near  these 
dates  and  circumstances  agree  together  when  the  precession  of 
the  equinoctial  points  is  allowed  for.     You  wish  also  to  have  a 
popular  explanation  of  the  term  Precession,  in  antecedentia,  ani 
an  account  of  its  application  to,  and  effect  on,  the  phenomena- 
which  have  been  explained  above. 

The  two  points  where  the  ecliptic  crosses  the  plane  of  the 
earth's  equator  are  called  the  Equinoctial  Points.  That  which 
the  sun  is  in  on  the  20th  or  21st  of  March,  when  he  passes  to 
the  northward  of  the  plane  of  the  earth's  equator,  is  called  the 
Vernal  Equinoctial  Point ;  and  the  other  is  called  the  Autumnal 
Equinoctial  Point. 

The  earth  is  not  a  perfect  sphere,  but  is  in  the  form  of  such  a 
bowl  as  is  used  on  a  bowling-green  ]  the  two  poles  being  in  the 
two  flat  sides,  and  its  greatest  diameters  all  in  the  plane  of  the 
equator.  Now,  as  all  bodies  attract  each  other,  the  protuberant 
parts  about  4hfc  earth's  equator  are  acted  on  by  the  sun  and 
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moon,  when  they  are  out  of  the  plane  of  that  equator,  ki  such 
a  manner  as  to  cause  the  two  equinoctial  points  to  be  carried 
backward,  along  the  ecliptic,  at  the  rate  of  50i  seconds  of  a 
degree  in  a  year ;  and  this  motion  of  the  equinoctial  points  is 
called,  though  somewhat  improperly  perhaps,^  the  Precession  of 
the  Equinoctial  Points. 

As  the  vernal  equinoctial  point  is  carried  backward  by  the 
above-mentioned  quantity  yearly,    while  the  fixed  stains  retain ' 
their  places,  and  as  we  continue  to  reckon  the  longitudes  of  the 
^tars  from  that  point,  it  is  manifest  the  longitudes  of  the  stirs 
will  be  increased  every  year  by  50|  seconds.    But  as  the  mo- 
tion  of  these  points  is  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  this  apparent 
motion  of  the  stars  will  be  parallel  to  the  ecliptic ;  and,  conse- 
({uently,  their  distance  from  the  ecliptic,  which  is  called  their 
latitude,  will  not  be  altered  by  it.     It  must  be  farther  observed 
that  the  year  (as  it  relates  to  astronomy)  always  begins  when 
the  sun  is  in  the  vernal  equinoctial  point;  fmm  which  it  will  be 
evident  that  it  is  later,  by  a  small  quantity^  every  year  than  it 
was  the  year  before,  when  the  sun  comes  ta  the  same  longitude 
with  any  particular  star,  or  to  that  point  of  the  ecliptic  where  it 
rises  or  sets  with  it :  and  this  is  the  cause  why  the  Pleiades  rise 
as  the  sun  sets,  and  set  as  the  sun  rises,  later  now  than  they 
did  formeriy. 

It  has  been  already  said,  that  the  longitude  of  the  Lucida 
Fldadum  was  «  26''  38'  34",  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  I76O  ; 
but  in  the  I7I8  years  which  elapsed  between  the  years  42  and 
1760,  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes  j  at  the  rate  of  501  seconds 
in  a  year^  amounts  to  86,472f  seconds,  or  24**  T  121",  which 
being,  taken  from   8.  26"  38'  34",.  leaves  »  2'37'2ir  for  the 
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longitude  of  iti  Pleiadum  in  the  year  42  after  Clirist :  and,  as 
the  latitudes  of  the  stars  remain  the  same  %  the  point  of  the 
cchptic  which  then  rose  with  this  star  was  r  29*"  7'  9\  the  ob- 
liquity of  the  ecHptic  being  at  that  time  23''  41'  24"^  Hence  the 
point  which  set  as  the  star  rose  was  ^  29"*  7'  9" ;  and  this  point, 
I  find  by  Mayer's  Tables,  the  sun  was  in  on  the  19th  of  Oc- 
tober. By  a  similar  process,  I  find  that  the  point  of  the  echptic 
which  rose  as  the  Pleiades  set  was  n  4*  20',  which  point  the  sun 
occupied  on  the  29th  of  October  that  year. 

The  former  of  these  determinations  differs  nine  days,  and  tlie 
latter  ten  from  the  times  assigned  by  Columella ;  but  it  may  be 
remarked  that  the  former  of  these  errors  is  in  defect,  and  the 
latter  in  excess ;  and  as  the  stars  rise  and  set  sooner  as  the  year 
advances,  it  follows,  that  on  the  10th  of  October  the  sun  would 
set  a  short  time  before  the  star  would  rise,  an(J  on  the  8th  of 
November  the  star  would  set  some  time  before  the  sun  rose; 
both  which  circumstances  appear  to  be  necessary  if  these  phe- 
nomena were  determined  by  observation,  as,  most  probably, 
was  the  case.  For  it  is  manifest  the  star's  rising  cannot  be  ob- 
served when  it  rises  exactly  a«  the  sun  sets ;  nor  can  its  netting 
be  seen  when  it  sets  exactly  as  the  sun  rises,  on  account  of  the 
daylight,  as  hath  been  already,  observed :  but,  perliaps,  the 
one  might  be  seen  by  a  good  eye,  in  the  latitude  of  Rome,  nine 
or  ten  days  before,  and  the  other  as  much  after  the  time  when 
the  two  circumstances  happened  together;  and  I  have  not  a 
doubt  but  that  the  differenc<3  between  Colmnella's  observation 
and  my  calculation  is  to  be  attributed  to  this  cause. 

•  I  take  np  notice  here  of  the  very  small     fixed  stars  by  the  actions  of  the  other  planets 
ehange  which  is  caused  in  the  places  erf  the    «n  the  eartih. 
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I  am  next  to  inquire  whether  the  effect,  of  the  precession  of 
the.  equinoctial  points  will  reconcile  Strabos  account,  which 
states  that  Nearchus  sailed  at  the  time  when  the  Pleiades  rose 
in  the  evening,  that  is  to  say,  as  the  sun  set,  with  the  account 
of  Arrian,  who  says  expressly,  that  he  sailed  on  the  2d  of  Oc* 
tober  in  the  year  before  Christ  326.  In  the  interval  between  the 
year  42  after,  and  the  year  326  before  Christ,  the  precession 
amounts  to  5^  8'  42f",  which  being  taken  from  «  2^  37'  21*',  the 
star's  longitude  in  the  year  42  after  Christ,  leaves  t  27°  28'  38ft 
;  for  the  longitude  of  the  Lticida  Pleiadum  in  the  year  326  before 
Christ ;  and  the  point  of  the  ecliptic  which  rose  with  the  star,  in 
this  situation,  at  Rome,  in  the  year  326  before  Christ,  the  ob- 
liquity of  the  ecliptic  being  then  23^  44'  13",  was  t  19°  26'  41' : 
but  as  the  sun  was  setting  when  the  star  rose,  it  must  have  been 
in  '^  19°  26'  41'^,  the  opposite  point  of  the  ecliptic,  which  point 
the  sun  occupied  on  the  17th  of  October ;  fifteen  days  after  that 
which  is  fixed  by  Arrian  for  the  sailing  of  Nearchus^.  Now  if 
nine  or  ten  days  were  sufficient  to  render  the  rising  of  the 
Pleiades  visible  at  Rome,  we  are  certain  that  more  could  not  be 
requisite  to  render  their  rising  visible  at  the  place  Nearchus 
sailed  from,  which  is  in  a  much  lower  latitude ;  we  are  there- 
fore led  to  suppose,-  either  that  Strabo  spake  in.  general  terms, 
(as  indeed  seems  to  be  the  case,)  meaning  only  to  jx)int  out  the 
season,  and  not  the  day  when  Nearchus  set  out  on  his  ex- 
pedition, while  Arrian  gave  the  precise  day  on  which  it  hap^ 
pened,  or  that  some  mistake  has  crept  into  one  or  the  other 
of  these  authors :  to  me,  the  former  supposition  seems  most 
natural 
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But  notwithstanding  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  apparent 
difference  between  the  two  historians  ought  to  be  referred  to  one 
or  other  of  ttiese  causes,  it  is  by  no  means  certsun  that  either  one 
or  other  of  them  must  be  resorted  to.  It  is  possible  that  it  ought 
to  be  attributed  to  another  cause. 

The  preceding  calculation  is  foimded  <m  a  supposition  that  the 
Julian  calendar  has  been  in  use  ever  since  the  year  326  before 
Christ ;  but  we  know  it  was  not  established  by  law  till  about 
^  years  before  Christ,  and  that  before  that  aera  different  modes 
of  computation  were  used  by  different  persons,  who  did  not 
always  tell  us  what  mode  of  computation  they  made  use  of. 
Now,  notwithstanding  both  Arrian  and  Strabo  refer  to  the  same 
authority,  it  is  possible  the  years  by  which  that  author  reckoned 
might  differ  from  Julian  years ;  and  if  they  did,  a  greater  dif- 
ference than  that  which  exists  between  them  might  arise  from 
that  circumstance. 

There  is  a  circumstance  occurs  in  the  foregoing  ealculations 
which  may  lead  some  persons  to  conclude  I  have  committed  a 
mistake  in  them ;  and  which  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  obviate. 
The  quantity  of  the  precession  in  tlie  interval  between  the  year 
326  before,  and  the  year  42  after  Christ  is  5"*  8'  421",  a  space 
which  the  sun  is  more  than  five  days  passing  over.  It  may 
therefore  be  supposed,  that  the  difference  between  the  achrtv 
^lycal  risings  of  the  same  star,  at  these  two  times,  ought  to  be 
between  five  and  six  days,  whereas  I  make  it  Kttle  more  than 
*wo :  but  it  must  be  considered,  that  near  three  of  these  five 
4ays  are  ?inticipated  by  the  excess  of  the  Julian  year  above  the 
^e  length  of  the  solnr  3'ear  in  that  intcrvaL 
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This,  Sir,  is  the  plainest  answer  I  can  give  to  the  questions 
you  have  been  pleased  to  propose.  Tliey  betray  no  ignorance 
in  a  person  who  does  not  profess  to  be  an  astronomer,  as  the 
circumstances  are  certainly  sufficient,  to  create  doubt,  which 
every  rational  mind  must  be  anxious  to  clear  up.  If  I  have 
contributed  any  thing  toward  this  by  what  I  have  written,  I 
shall  be  very  happy,  and  am, 

Reverend  Sir, 

Your's  very  sincerely, 

WILLIAM  WALES. 

Christ's  Hospital, 
Jan.  i4ftb9  1796, 
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On  the  Rising  of  the  Constellations^ 

Dear  Sir, 

^^T'OU  will  receive,  I  hope,  some  satisfaction  from  the  result 
•*;  of  my  calculations  upon  the  different  dates,  assigned  by 
Arrian  and  Strabo,  to  the  commencement  of  Nearchus's  expedi- 
tion ;  which  at  first,  I  confess,  I  thought  too  discordant  to  be 
reconciled  by  any  probable  conjecture,  without  tampering  with 
the  text  of  Arrian,  which,  in  my  judgment,  seemed  to  carry 
some  marks  of  corruption. 

The  method  I  have  taken  has  been  to  go  directly  to  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  time  of  the  acronychal  rising  of  the  Pleiades, 
in  that  part  of  the  world  where  the  voyage  was  undertaken,  in 
the  year  before  Christ  326,  which  was  the  year  of  the  voyage ; 
and,  for  a  reason  which  will  presently  appear,  I  have  not  con- 
cerned myself  at  all  with  Columella's  risings  or  settings. 

Arrian  says,  that  Nearchus  sailed  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus 
as  soon  as  the  Etesise  ceased,  in  the  eleventh  year  of  the  reign 
of  Alexander,  according  to  the  reckoning  of  the  Macedonians 
and  the  Asiatics,  and  on  the  20th  of  the  Athenian  month  Boe- 
dromion*  This  eleventh  of  the  reign  of  Alexander,  it  is  agreed, 
was  the  year  before  the  vulgar  aera  of  our  Lord  326 ;  and  the 
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20th  of  Boedromion  in  this  year,  upon  the  authority  of  eminent 
chronologers,  you  take  to  have  been  the  1st  of  October,  St.  Jul. 
And  in  this  reduction,  if  there  be  any  error,  which,  though  I 
suspect,  I  will  not  too  confidently  assert,  it  cannot  be  of  more 
than  a  single  day. 

Strabo's  account  is,,  that  **  the  fleet  sailed  in  autumn  about 
the  season  of  the  evening  rising  of  the  Pleiades,  before  the  winds 
were  fair,  the  barbarians  attacking  them  and  forcing  them  to 
sea."' 

This  claims  great  attention,  for  it  is  Nearchus's  own  account. 
The  words  of  Strabo  import  as  much,  and  the  thing  speaks,  in 
some  measure,  for  itself.  The  character,  by  which  the  time  is 
described,  is  of  a  sort  to  have  been  taken  from  the  journals  of 
the  mariners  themselves;  for  any  second-hand  writer  of  the 
voyage  would  have  expressed  it  in  a  more  popular  manner,  by 
affixing  to  it,  as  we  see  Arrian  has  done,  a  precise  date,  or  a 
date  at  least  pretending  to  precision,  in  some  well-known  civil 
reckoning.  But  if  this  character  of  the  time  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  expedition  came  from  the  original  journals  of  the 
mariners ;  it  follows,  that  some  two  or  three  days  before  they 
sailed,  or  two  or  three  days  after,  (for  in  this  sort  of  date  no 
greater  accuracy  is  to  be  expected,)  they  saw  the  Pleiades  risen 
in  the  east,  some  short  ^  space  of  time  after  the  su;i  was  set  in 
the  west ;  or  rather,  since  the  star  could  not  be  seen  when  the 
sun  was  yet  upon  the  horizon,  they  saw  the  star  about  an  hour 
after  sunset  with  that  altitude,  that  they  concluded  it  had  risen 
at  the  moment  when  the  sun  set. 

We  have  to  inquire,  therefore,  on  what  day  of  the  year,  in 
the  year  of  this  voyage,  namely  before  Christ  326,  the  Pleiades 
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rose  acronychally  in  that  part  of  the  world,  from  which  these 
voyagers  set  out ;  that  is  to  say,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus. 
If  this  should  be  found  to  agree  with  Arrian's  date,  all  will  be 
welL  If  not,  the  phaenomena  of  the  Roman  horizon  in  the 
time  of  Columella,  even  upon  the  supposition  that  Columella's 
representation  of  them  is  exact,  will  throw  no  light  upon  our 
subject. 

Now  J  assume  24*"  north  for  the  latitude  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Indus.  This  is  nearly  the  truth ;  and  I  take  the  even  number, 
because  the  difference  of  one-half  of  a  degree,  more  or  less,  will 
not  affect  the  result  of  the  calculation* 

By  Dr.  Bradley's  observations,  the  longitude  of  Lucida 
Pleiadum,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  I76O,  was  »  26""  38'  34% 
and  tlie  latitude  4!"  1'  36"  north. 

The  interval  of  time,  between  the  beginning  of  the  year  I76O 
and  the  beginning  of  the  year  before  Christ  326,  is  2085  Julian 
years ;  and,  in  this  time,  the  retrogradation  of  the  equinoctial 
points  amounts  to  29''  7'  55\ 

Therefore,  iu  the  beginning  of  the  year  before  Christ  326,  the 
longitude  of  Lucida  Pleiadum  was  r  27""  SCX  39",  and  the  lati- 
tude 4°  1'  36'  north. 

The  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  at  this  same  time  was  23''  44'  14"* 

In  the  figure  annexed,  let  II  A  h,  D  A  d,  r  O  E,  represent 
the  horizon,  the  equinoctial  circle  and  the  echptic,  all  projected 
upon  the  plane  of  the  meridian  of  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  at 
the  instant  when  Lucida  Pleiadum  is  .rising.  Let  the  ecliptic 
intersect  the  horizon,  on  the  eastern  side  in  O ;  and  on  the 
western,  in  o.  Let  ^  be  Lucida  Pleiadum  upon  tlie  eastern 
horizon ;  then  O  will  be  the  point  of  the  ecliptic,  which  comes 
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to  the  eastern  horizon,  and  rises  with  the  star ;  and  the  opposite 
point  in  the  west,  o,  will  be  the  point  of  the  ecliptic,  which  sets 
when  the  star  rises. 

Through  *  draw  a  great  circle  of  latitude  *  B  S,  meeting  the 
ecliptic  in  B,  and  thie  equinoctial  in  S.    Then,  in  the  spherical 


triangle  v  B  S,  we  have  the  angle  at  B  right.  B  r  S,  the  obli- 
quity of  the  ecliptic,  =  23°  44'  14" ;  the  side  v  B,  the  longitude 
of  Lucida  Pleiadum,  =  27°  30'  39".  Therefore,  by  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  triangle,  we  find  the  angle  BS  r  =  69°  4'  57",  and 
the  side  BS=  11°  28' 56". 

But  the  arc  ♦  B  is  the  latitude  of  Lucida  Pleiadum,  =« 
4°  1'  36" ;  and  *  S  =- »  B  +  B  S  =  15°  30'  32".  Therefore, 
in  the  spherical  triangle  «  S  A,  we  have  the  side  «  S  = 
15°  30'  32" ;  the  angle  *  S  A  (or  B  S  r)  =  69"  4'  57",  and  the 
angle  *  A  S,  the  complement  of  the  latitude  of  the  place,  =  66\ 
Tlierefore,  by  the  resolution  of  the  triangle,  we  find  the  angle 
S  *  A  =  43°  24'  29'. 

Before  we  proceed  further  in  the  calculation  it  is  proper  to 
observe,  to  save  unnecessary  trouble,  that  it  will  not  serve  our 
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purpose  to  ascertain  the  longitudes  of  the  points  O  and  o,  which 
the  resolution  of  one  triangle  more  would  give.  But.  the  longi- 
tude of  the  point  o,  which  sets  when  the  star  really  comes  to 
the  horizon,  would  give  us  only  the  day,  which  would  be  the 
day  of  the  acronychal  rising  of  Lucida  Pleiadum,  if  the  atmo- 
sphere-possessed no  refractive  power.  But  when  the  star  is 
really  upon  the  eastern  horizon,  it  appears,  by  the  effect  of  the 
refraction  of  the  atmosphere,  at  the  height  of  about  half  a  de- 
gree above  it.  And  if  the  sun  at  the  same  time  were  setting 
upon  the  western  horizon,  he  would  appear,  from  the  same 
cause,  at  the  height  of  about  half  a  degree  above  it ;  so  that  on 
the  day  when  tlie  sun  is  really  upon  the  western  horizon,  at  the 
same  instant  when  the  star  is  really  upon  the  eastern,  the  star 
by  the  effect  of  refraction  will  have  risen,  and  the  sun  will  no* 
be  set.  What  we  want  to  find  is  the  day  when  the  star  would 
be  seen  rising,  and  the  sun  seen  setting  at  the  same  instant,  if 
the  star  could  be  seen  in  the  light  of  the  setting  sun ;  which  will 
be  an  earlier  day,  than  that  whereon  the  rising  star  and  set- 
ting sun  would  come  to  the  eastern  and  western  horizon  respec- 
tively at  the  same  time.  To  determine  this  day  of  the  visible 
acronychal  rising  of  the  star,  we  must  estimate  the  effect  of  re- 
fraction both  upon  the  star  and  upon  the  sun.  The  effect  of 
refraction  upon  the  star  will  easily  be  ascertained  by  means  of 
the  angle  S  *  A,  the  quantity  of  which  we  have  already  deter^ 
mined ;  and  this  is  the  only  "use  of  the  calculation,  so  far  as  we 
have  yet  carried  it. 

In  figure  2,  let  O  *,  O  B,  *  B,  represent  the  same  arcs  of 
the  horizon,  ecliptic,  and  circle  of  latitude  passing  through  the 
star,  as  in  the  former  figure. 
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Through  ♦  draw  a  vertical  cir- 
cle ♦  V,  and  set  oflf  an  arc  *  R 
=  to  the  horizontal  refraction,  i.e. 
=  3Gf  5l\  Through  R  draw  a 
great  circle  of  latitude,  meeting 
the  ecUptic  in  C ;  and  through  * 
.  draw  a  small  circle  parallel  to  the 
ecliptic,  and  let  this  small  circle 
meet  the  great  circle  of  latitude, 
drawn  through  R,  in  a-. 
Now  since  the  light  of  the  rising  star  upon  the  horizon  is 
thrown,  by  the  effect  of  refraction,  up  to  R,  in  the  vertical 
circle,  so  as  to  appear  in  the  heavens  in  the  point  R ;  the  star, 
which,  without  refraction,  would  be  seen,  where  it  really  is,  at 
the  point  ♦  in  the  circle  of  latitude  ♦  B,  appears  at  the  point 
R  in  the  circle  of  latitude  R  S.  Both  the  latitude  and  longitude, 
therefore,  of  the  star  are  changed  in  appearance  by  refraction ; 
the  latitude  being  increased  by  the  quantity  of  the  arc  R  a-,  and 
the  longitude  diminished  by  B  C. 

In  the  triangle  ♦  R  (t,  right-angled  at  <r,  which  for  the  small- 
ness  of  its  sides  may  be  treated  as  a  rectilinear  triangle,  the 
side  ♦  R  =  SCy  51" ;  the  angle  R  ♦  (t,  which  with  a-  ♦  o,  makes 
a  right  angle,  must  be  equal  to  ^O  ♦  B  (A  ♦  S  of  Figure  1.), 
which  with  the  same  <r  m  o  makes  a  right  angle ;  therefore, 
R  *  (T  =  43^  24'  29".  Therefore,  by  the  resolution  of  the  tri- 
angle, the  side  R  (t  =  21'  12%  and  the  side  *  (t  =  22'  24\  This 
is  the  length  of  ♦  a-  in  parts  of  a  great  circle  ;  whence  B  C  will 
be  found  22'  28".  Hence  R  C,  the  apparent  latitude  of  the  re- 
fracted star,  =  R  <r  +  <r  C  =r  4''  22'  48",  and  r  C,  its  apparent 
longitude,  =  <r  B  ^  B  C  =  r  27'  8'  11". 
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Now  then,  in  Figure  l,_we  must  resume  the  resolution  of  the 
triangles,  making  use  of  the  star's  apparent  longitude  and  lati- 
tude, instead  of  the  true.  Thus  in  the  spherical  t  B  S,  which  is 
right-angled  at  B,  put  v  B  =  27'  8'  11";  the  angle  B  v  S, 
SS""  44'  14"  as  before.  Then,  by  the  resolution  of  the  triangle, 
the  angle  B  S  v  =  69'  0'  30",  and  the  side  B  S  =  11"  20'  29*. 

But  »  B  is  to  be  taken  as  the  star's  refracted  latitude  » 
4"  22'  48";  and  *  S  =  S  B  +  B  S  =  15'  43'  17'.  Therefore, 
in  the  spherical  triangle  *  S  A,  we  have  the  side  ♦  S  ti? 
15' 43' 17";  the  angle  m  S  A  =  69'  O'SO";  and  the  angle  ♦AS, 
the  complement  of  the  latitude  of  the  place,  =  GG"".  Therefore^ 
resolving  the  triangle,  we  find  the  angle  S  »  A  =  43'  29'  34^ 

Then  in  the  spherical  triangle  ♦Bo,  which  is  right-angled 
at  B,  we  have  the  angle  B  ♦  o  (S  *  A)  =  43'  29'  34";  and 
tlie  side  m  B,  the  star's  refracted  latitude,  =  4' 22' 48".  Whence, 
resolving  the  triangle,  we  find  the  side  O  B  =  4'  8'  39\ 

Now  V  B,  tlie  apparent  longitude  of  the  refracted  star,  =r 
27'  8'  11";  and  we  have  found  O  B  ^  4'  8'  39".  Therefore, 
vO  =  tB-OB^22'  59' 32";  and  this  is  the  longitude  of 
that  point  of  the  ecliptic,  which  comes  to  the  eastern  horizon, 
at  the  same  instant  of  time,  with  the  refracted  light  of  the  star. 

The  point  o  opposite  to  this,  which  comes  to  the  western 
horizon,  at  the  same  instant  of  time,  when  the  refracted  light  of 
the  star  is  upon  the  eastern  horizon,  is  ia»  22*"  59'  32'', 
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But  if  this  were  the  true  place  of  the  sun,  when  the  refracted 
star  is  upon  the  eastern  horizon  ;  the  sun  would  not  yet  be  set, 
but  would  appear,  by  the  effect  of  refraction,  about  half  a  de- 
gree above  the  horizon.  We  must  inquire,  what  the  sun's  true 
place  must  be,  in  order  that  the  horizontal  refraction  may  throw 
his  light  into  the  point  o  ;  for  the  time  when  this  happens  will 
be  the  true  acronychal  rising.  And  for  this  purpose  we  must 
estimate  the  effect  of  the  horizontal  refraction  upon  the  sun's 
apparent  longitude ;  and  this  depends  upon  the  angle  which  the 
ecliptic,  at  sun-rise  or  sun-set,  makes  with  the  horizon ;  that  is 
upon  the  angle  v  O  A  (Figure  1.)  or  its  equal  ♦OB. 

The  angle  ♦  O  B  is  easily  found,  by  resolving  the  spherical 
triangle  ♦  O  B,  in  which  the  angle  at  B  is  a  right  angle ;  the 
angle  B  *  O  =  45*  29'  34",  and  the  side  ♦  B  =  4"  22'  48". 
Hence  the  angle  *  O  B  comes  out  46*  39^  5T- 

Now,  to  avoid  confusion,  draw  the  spherical  triangle  O  *  B 
by  itself  in  Figure  3.    Through  O  draw  a  vertical  circle  O  V, 

and  take  the  arc  O  R  = 
horizontal  refraction  = 
30'  51".  Through  R 
drav  a  great  circle  of 
latitude,  and  let  it  ipeet 
the  ecUptic  in  the 
point  a. 

Then,  if  the  sun  be 
upon  the  horizon  at  O, 
the  horizontal  refraction 
will  throw  his  light  up 
to  R,  and  in  that  point 
he  will  appear  in  the 
heavens.  He  will  appear 
4c 
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at  R  upon  the  circle  of  latitude  R  u;  ta  will  be  his  apparent 
place  in  the  ecliptic ;  and  the  arc  of  the  ecliptic,  O  «,  will  be 
the  difference  between  his  true  and  his  apparent  place  j  or  the 
effect  of  the  horizontal  refraction  upon  his  apparent  longitude. 

In  the  triangle  R  o  ii;,  which,  for  the  smallness  of  its  sides, 
may  be  treated  as  a  rectilinear  triangle,  the  angle  at  ea  is  a  right 
angle.  The  angle  R  O  o^,  being  the  complement  of  *  O  B,  is 
43"*  2Cf  S".  Hence  O  w  comes  out  22'  26" ;  and  this,  as  has  been 
said,  is  the  effect  of  the  horizontal  refraction  upon  the  rising 
sun's  apparent  longitude,  hi?  true  place  being  O,  in  the  latitude 
of  24"^  north.  And  the  same  will  be  the  quantity  of  the  effect 
upon  the  setting  sun,  in  the  opposite  point  of  the  ecliptic  o,  in 
the  same  latitude;  for  the  quantity  of  the  effect  in  any  given 
latitude,  upon  the  rising  sun,  in  any  given  point  of  the  ecliptic, 
and  of  the  effect  upon  the  setting  sun  in  the  opposite  point  of 
the  ecliptic,  will  be  the  same  ;  the  angle  which  the  ecliptic  in 
opposite  points  makes  with  the  horizon,  upon  which  the  effect 
depends,  being  equal :  but  the  effect  lies,  in  the  two  cases,  in 
opposite  directions ;  the  refraction  making  the  apparent  longi- 
tude of  the  rising  sun  west  of  his  true  place,  and  the  apparent 
longitude  of  the  setting  sun  east  of  his  true  place. 

Hence,  that  refraction  might  throw  the  light  of  the  sun  to  the 
point  o  in  the  western  horizon,  at  the  same  instant  of  time  when 
refraction  brought  the  light  of  Lucida  Pleiadum  to  the  eastern 
horizon,  in  the  climate  in  question,  we  must  put  the  sun's  true 
place  22'  26"  west  of  the  point  o.  ^ 

The  point  o  has  been  found  to  be  •&  22''  59^  32" ;  therefore  the 
sun's  true  place,  in  order  that  the  required  effect  should  be  pro- 
duced, must  have  been  '^  22^  37'  6".  By  an  accurate  calcula-: 
tion  of  the  motions  of  the  sun,  (by  Mayer's  Tables,)  I  find  that, 
in  the  year  before  Christ  326,  he  came  to  this  place  October  19, 
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Ky*"  25'  9'  St.  Jul.  mean  time  under  the  meridian  of  Green- 
wich :  but  to  this,  to  be  exact,  we  must  apply  a  correction  for 
the  effect  of  the  precession  upon  the  longitude  of  Lucida  Pleia- 
dum,  in  the  mterval  between  the  commencement  of  the  year 
and  October  19th,  (since  the  sun's  place  is  deduced  from  the 
longitude  of  the  star,)  +  16' ;  add  also  4'  36",  for  the  difference 
between  the  meridians  of  Greenwich  and  the  mouth  of  the  In- 
dus, and  we  have  October  19lh^  15**^*  17'  mean  time  under  the 
meridian  of  the  mouth  of  the  Indus, 

The  19th  of  October  (St.  Jul.)  therefore  was  the  day  of  the 
acronychal  rising  of  Lucida  Pleiadum,  upon  the  horizon  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Indus,  in  the  year  before  Christ  326,  i.  e.  in  the 
year  of  the  Julian  period  4388. 

It  may  perhaps  strike  you  as  a  difficulty,  that  the  time  that 
our  calculation  gives  for  the  appulse  of  the  sun  to  the  required 
place,  falling  between  three  and  four  o'clock  in  the  nu>ming  of 
the  20th,  under  the  meridian  of  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  the 
sun  was  actually  set  on  the  19th  many  hours  before  he  came  to 
that  point  of  the  ecUptic,  which  would  have  made  a  precise 
acronychal  rising  of  the  star,  had  the  instant  of  ,the  sun  s  ap- 
pulse, in  his  annual  course,  to  that  point  coincided  with  the 
instant  of  sunset :  but  this  not  being  the  case,  you  may  wonder 
how  we  can  say  there  was  an  acronychal  rising  at  all. 

Now  this  is  really  the  fact ;  that,  speaking  with  ^ometrical 
precision,  there  was  in  this  year  no  day  of  an  exact  acronychal 
rising  of  Lucida  Pleiadum ;  and  it  very  seldom  happens,  that 
there  is  an  exact  acronychal  rising  of  any  star  at  any  place,  if 
we  insist  upon  this  strict  sense  of  the  words ;  because  it  very 
seldom  happens,  that  the  instant  of  the  sun's  appulse  to  the  re- 
quired point  in  the  ecliptic,  and  the  instant  of  sunset,  are  the 
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saine.  They  raaj  differ  several  hours ;  aod  the  same  thing  hap* 
pens  in  the  cosmical  and  heliacal  risings  and  settings ;  neverthe- 
less, there  will  always  be  a  day,  when  the  rising  will  be  nearer 
to  acronychal,  than  in  any  other.  And  this,  physically  speak- 
ing, is  the  day  of  the  acronycharrising ;  and,  in  our  case,  the 
19th  was  that  day ;  for  on  the  J  9th  the  sun,  at  the  hour  of  sun- 
set, was  24'  45V  of  longitude  behind  the  required  place.  On 
the  20th,  at  the  hour  of  sunset,  he  was  35'  58"  before  it ;  so  that 
the  setting  sun  was  much  nearer  to  the  required  place  on  the 
19th  than  the  20th. 

I  fear  you  will  find  the  ,accuracy,  with  which  I  have  pursued 
these  calculations,  tedious ;  but  I  have  chosen  to  give  them  in 
detail,  that  they  may  be  the  more  easily  examined.  I  have 
been  diffuse  upon  the  refractions,  because  the  effect  of  refraction 
upon,  the  longitude  and  latitude  of  celestial  objects,  though  a 
matter  of  no  difficulty  to  mathematicians,  is  not  generally  un- 
derstood ;  and  yet  is  very  intelligible,  if  those  who  are  masters 
of  it  would  take  the  trouble  to  explain  it. 

The  19th  of  October  (St.  Jul.)  you  see  was  the  day  of  the 
acronychal  rising  of  Lucida  Pleiadum  at  the  mouth  of  the  In- 
dus, in  the  year  of  our  voyage.  The  voyage  commenced,  ac- 
cording to  Arrian,  on  the  20th  of  Boedromion  (for  that  he  gives 
as  the  very  day  on  which  the  fleet  sailed)^  and  the  20th  of  Boe- 
dromion in  that  year,  you  reckon,  with  Dodwell,  the  1st  of 
October  ;  and  in  this  reckoning  there  can  be  no  material 
error. 

I  have  never  examined  Dodwell's  Tables  of  the  Metonic 
Cycles.  I  make  use  of  a  very  compendious  Table  of  my  own^ 
by  which  I  can,  in  a  very  few  minutes,  ascertain,  on  what  day 
of  the  Julian  year  the  1st  of  Hecatombaeon,  in  any  given  year 
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of  any  given  Metonic  Cycle,  fell,  according  to  the  principles 
upon  which  my  Table  is  formed.  And  the  1st  of  Hecatombseon, 
«.  e.  the  beginning  of  the  year,  being  once  determined,  the  whole 
year  is  easily  reduced  to  the  Julian  reckoning,  by  a  general 
Table  of  the  Cycle.  In  the  principles  upon  wliich  my  Table  is 
formed,  I  agree  not  entirely  either  with  Scaliger  or  Petavius. 
In  the  order  of  the  months,  I  agree  witli  Scaliger.  I  agree  with 
Scaliger  in  the  epoch  of  the  fii-st  Cycle ;  placing  it  on  the  15th 
of  July,  not  on  the  l6th  with  Petavius.  I  place  the  Emboli- 
maean  month  in  the,  3d,  6th,  9th,  11th,  14th,  17th,  and  19th 
years  of  the  Cycle :  in  which  I  agree  entirely  with  Petavius, 
except  in  the  thkd  Embohsm,  which  he  (with  Scaliger  and 
Dodwell)  places  on  the  8th  year  of  the  Cycle.  I  put  it  in  the 
9th ;  dissenting,  I  confess,  in  this  from  every  one.  In  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  exsresimal  days,  I  follow  the  very  best  autho- 
rity I  know,  that  of  the  learned  astronomer  Geminus. 

Now  the  year  of  the  voyage  in  question  was  the  year  of  the 
Julian  period  4388;  it  was  therefore  the  107th  Metonic  year; 
that  is,  the  12th  year  of  the  6th  Cycle.    That  is  to  say,  five 
Cycles  were  completely  run  out,  since  the  first  introduction  of 
this  19-year  period,  and  the  12th  year  of  the  6th  Cycle  was  ia 
its  course.     And  I  find  by  my  own  Tables,  that  the  1st  of 
.Hecatombaeon,  in  the  12th  year  of  the  6th  Cycle,  fell  on  the 
15th  of  July  (St.  Jul.).     Add  29  days  (for  the  Hecatombaeon  of 
this  year  was  a  hollow  month),  and  we  come  to  the  Ist  of  Me- 
tageitnion,  on  the  13th  of  August.     Add  30  days  (for  Meta- 
geitnion  of  this  year  was  a  full  month),  and  we  come  to  the  Ist 
of  Boedromion,  on  the  I2th  of  September.    The  12th  of  Sep^ 
tember  being  the  1st  of  Boedromion,  the  1st  of  October  ought 
to  be  the  20th  of  Boedromion.    But  Boedromion  in  this  year 
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was  a  hollow  month,  and  the  exaeresimal  day  came  before  the 
20th,  being  the  18th  ;  therefore  the  30th  of  September  was  the 
day  which,  according  to  my  principles,  was  counted  the  20th 
of  Boedromion  in  this  year.  ^ 

By  Scaliger's  principles,  the  20th  of  this  Boedromion  will  fall 
on  the  very  same  day,  the  30th  of  September.  By  Petavius's, 
one  day  later,  namely  on  the  1st  of  October. 

It  is  certain,  therefore,  that  on  one  of  these  two  days,  either 
the  30th  of  September  or  the  1st  of  October,  Nearchus  sailed 
irom  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  according  to  Arrian  ;  conse- 
quently, he  liad  been  eighteen  or  nineteen  days  at  sea,  before 
the  day  came  of  the  acronychal  rising  of  Lucida  Pleiadum ; 
taking  iacronychal  rising  strictly,  according  to  the  mathematical 
definition  of  the  terms.  It  is  true,  that  Strabo's  words  import 
not  that  the  fleet  sailed  on  the  very  day,  but  at  the  season  only, 
of  the  acronychal  rising  of  the  Pleiades;  but  yet  eighteen  or 
nineteen  days  seemed  too  great  a  difference  to  admit  even  this 
lax  ^description  of  the  time.  I  was  at  first,  therefore,  inclined  to 
suspect  an  error  in  the  name  of  the  month  in  Arrian ;  and  I 
tried  a  conjectural  emendation ;  but  the  severe  test  of  a  strict 
calculation  compelled  me  to  discard  it. 

Ailer  various  conjectures,  and  many  long  calculations,  I  am 
entirely  persuaded,  that  Mr.  Wales's  very  ingenious  conjecture,* 
by  which  he  reconciles  his  calculation  of  the  acronychal  rising 
jof  the  Pleiades  at  Rome,  in  the  y^ar  of  our  Lord  42,  with  Colu- 
mella's date,  is  the  only  solution,  and  the  true  solution  of  the 
difficulty.  The  perfect  agreement  that  it  will  produce  between 
Arrian  and  Strabo,  in  the  time  of  Near chus's  sailing,  is  indeed 
;istonishing. 
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Mr.  Wales  observes,  that  the  exact  acronychal  rising  of  a  star 
is  never  visible,  on  account  of  tlie  soft's  light ;  but  it  is  equally 
true,  that  the  rising  of  the  star  for  several  evenings  before  the 
day  of  the  acronychal  rising  will  not  be  visible :  for  the  sun 
must  not  only  be  set,  but  he  must  be  set  and  sunk  to  a  certain' 
distance  below  the  horizon,  for  the  twilight  to  be  sufficiently 
faint  to  allow  the  fixed  stars  to  appear*  Suppose  then,  that  on 
a  certain  day,  no  matter  what,  the  sun  is  sunk  somewhat  below 
that  distance,  when  a  particular  star  is  upon  the  eastern  hori- 
zon ;  on  that  evening,  if  the  sky  be  clear,  the  rising  of  the  star 
may  be  observed.  Suppose,  that  the  next  night  the  sun  is  not 
sunk  quite  to  the  required  distance,  when  the  same  star  is  upon 
the  eastern  horizon :  then  the  rising  of  the  star  will  not  be 
visible ;  and  when  the  star  becomes  visible,  it  will  be  seen  at 
some  small  distance  above  the  horizon :  the  next  night,  it  will 
be  at  a  greater  height  above  the  horizon,  when  it  is  first  seen ; 
the  third,  a  greater  still ;  and,  on  the  evening  of  true  acronychal 
rising,  the  star  will  have  gained  a  very  considerable  height,  when  ^ 
it  is  first  seen.  It  certainly  was  very  natural  (and  it  was  the  only 
way  for  popular  use)  for  the  ancients  to  call  that  the  evening  of 
the  acronychal  rising,  on  which  they  first  missed  the  sight  of  the 
rising  star. 

The  distance  below  the  horizon,  to  which  the  sun  must  be 
sunk  when  a  star  first  becomes  visible,  is  different  according  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  star.  Lucida  Pleiadum  is  a  star  of  the 
third  magnitude;  and  Ptolemy  says,  that  stars  of  the  third 
magnitude  first  become  visible  when  the  sun  is  sunk  14''  below 
the  horizon.  Now  I  find  by  calculation,  that  in  the  year  of  th^ 
Voyage  (of  the  Julian  period  4388),  when  the  sun  was  14^  be* 
low  the  western  horizon,  at  the  same  instant  of  time  when  Lur 
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eida  Pleiadum  came  to  the  eastern  horizon,  his  true  place  must 
have  been  ^  3*"  33'  56'' ;  and  he  came  to  this  place  in  that  year, 
September  30,  12**"  59'  (St  Jul.)  mean  time  Under  the  meridian 
of  Greenwich.  Apply,  as  before,  the  proper  correction  for  the 
effect  of  the  precession  upon  the  longitude  of  Lucida  Pleiadum, 
namely  -f  15',  and  we  have  September  30,  13*"*  14'  mean  time 
■under  the  meridian  of  Greenwich.  Add  4^""  SG,  and  we  have 
September  30,  17**"  50'  mean  time  under  the  meridian  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Indus ;  which,  as  we  in  our  civil  reckoning  divide 
the  day,  was  10'  before  six  in  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  Oc- 
toben 

On  the  evening,  therefore,  of  the  30th  of  September,  the  sun 
(setting  in  that  latitude  about  5**"  57'  26%  apparent  time  after 
noon)  would  be  many  minutes  more  than  14"*  below  the  horizon, 
when  Lucida  Pleiadum  w^as  rising*  The  rising  of  the  star, 
therefore,  that  evening  might  be  seen  a  minute  or  two  later 
than  l**'  Cf  24"  after  sunset ;  but  the  next  evening,  the  1st  of 
October,  the  sun  would  be  only  13°  37'  15"  below  the  horizon, 
when  the  star  was  rising,  wanting  22'  45''  of  the  full  depression 
of  14^  This  evening,  therefore,  the  star  could  not  be  seen  upon 
the  horizon.  But  as  the  sun  sunk  at  the  rate  of  13'  40'  in  1'  of 
time,  be  would  sink  to  the  limit  of  14'*  in  1'  40"  of  time  after  the 
instant  of  the  star's  rising :  and  as  the  star  rises  in  the  latitude 
of  24^  north,  at  the  rate  of  13'  11"  in  1'  of  time,  the  star, 
1^  O'  24"  after  sunset,  and  1'  40"  after  the  moment  of  its  own 
rising,  would  break  through  the  expiring  twilight  with  the  ap- 
parent altitude  of  21'  58"  (I  say  with  the  apparent  altitude,  for 
the  effect  of  refraction  upon  the  star  is  included  in  these  cal- 
culations). This  altitude  is  very  sensible  to  tlie  naked  eye^  be- 
iiig  scarce  less  than  f  of  the  whole  diameter  of  the  sun :  but  the 
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tiext  evening  (Oct.  2d)  would  certainly  put  the  matter  out  of 
doubt ;  for,  on  the  2d  of  October,  the  star,  at  tlie  same  distance 
of  time  after  sunset,  would  break  through  the  remains  of  the 
twilight,  with  the  very  sensible  altitude  of  1**  2'  48''  at  the  mo- 
ment of  its  first  apparition.  Whence  our  mariners  would  con- 
clude, that  the  sensible  acronychism  was  past.  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  what  these  mariners  would  call  the  acronychal 
rising  of  the  Pleiades,  took  place  either  on  the  very  day  the 
fleet  sailed,  or  the  next,  or,  at  the  latest,  the  next  day  but 
one. 

Thus,  by  a  train  of  calculations  of  considerable  length  and 
labour,  but  of  the  greatest  certainty,  and  pursued  with  the  most 
scrupulous  accuracy,  by  the  help  of  Mr.  Wales's  suggestion,  the 
ingenuity  of  which  I  cannot  sufficiently  admire,  we  have  brought 
the  two  accounts  of  Strabo  and  Arrian  to  a  perfect  good  agree- 
ment. 

I  congratulate  you  and  myself  upon  the  success  of  the  inve»* 
tigation,  and  remain, 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  very  faithful  friend 

and  obedient  servant, 

S.  ROCHESTER. 

Dbanery^ 

June  6,  1796. 

P,  S.  You  wiU  perhaps  suspect  that  I  have  committed  a  mis- 
take in  the  very  entrance  upon  these  calculations,  by  reckoning 
the  inten^al  between  the  commengement  of  the  year  before  our 
Lord  326  and  the  commencement  of  the  year  of  our  Lord  I76O, 
no  more  than  2085  JuUan  years,  whereas  you  may  think  it  was 
2086.    The  truth  however  is,  that,  through  carelessness,  I  fell 
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into  the  opposite  mistuke ;  I  rockoned  the  interval  3()86  Julian 
jears  instead  of  3085 ;  and,  bj  this  inadvertency,  I  gave  mj-» 
self  the  trouUe  <^  going  through  the  whole  calculation  from  be* 
ginning  to  end  a  second  time,  and  of  correcting  all  mj  nam* 
bers ;  though  tlie  error  accruing  from  this  over-rcckoning  of  that 
interval,  might  well  have  been  neglected  in  this  investigation. 

To  understand  how  it  is  that  the  lesser  is  the  true  interval,  you 
must  know  that  it  is  the  uniform  error  of  chronologers,  reckon- 
ing by  tlie  sera  of  our  Lord,  to  reckon  the  years  before  our 
Lord,  too  many  by  one.  The  year  which  chronologers  call  the 
year  before  Christ  326,  was  the  year  of  the  Julian  period  4388, 
as  you  may  see  by  turning  to  Blair^s  TaUes,  Petavius,  or  Usher. 
The  year  €^  our  Lord  I76O  was  the  year  of  the  Julian  period 
6473 ;  the  interval,  therefore,  is  S085  Julian  years.  The  leck^ 
onlng  by  the  a>ra  of  our  Lord,  when  we  have  to  do  with  time 
antecedent  to  the  sera,  is  seldom  conducted  with  precision  but 
in  astronomical  tables.  If  you  turn  to  Mayer's  Tables,  you  will 
find  there,  in  the  first  page  of  the  Epochs  of  the  Sun's  Moticms 
(p.  6.),  and  again  in  the  first  page  of  the  Moon's  Epochs  (p.  36.), 
a  year  of  Christ,  0 ;  and  it  appears  by  the  epochs  ascribed  to 
this  year  of  Christ,  0,  that  it  is  the  year  of  the  Julian  period 
4713.  Now,  the  year  of  the  Julian  period  4713,  chronologei-s 
call,  as  you  will  see  again  by  their  tables,  the  year  before  Cbnst 
1 ;  at  the  same  time  they  call  the  next  succeeding  year  of  the 
Julian  period,  viz.  4714,  the  year  after  Christ  1 ;  and  by  this 
inaccuracy  of  their  language,  they  in  effect  represent  the  interval 
between  any  numerical  day  of 'the  year  4713  of  the  period  (the 
1st  of  March  fbr  instance)  and  the  same  numerical  day  of  the 
very  next  year  of  the  period,  as  consisting  of  two  whole  year^ 
Instead  of  one. 
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Since  I  finished  my  calcuktttond  I  have,  almott  accideaQtlUljy 
met  with  what  I  deem  a  strong  confirmation  of  the  accuracy  of 
the  conclusion  to  which  they'  have  lM*ought  us.  In  Archbishop 
Usher's  Eph^ieris  of  the  Macedonian  year,  I  find  this  entry 
against  the  8th  day  of  the  month  Dius.  ^^  Euctemani  i)€^efiina 
^'  apparent  PleiadesJ'  The  8th  of  the  month  Dius,  according 
to  Usher's  reduction  of  tbic  MiEicedonian  year,  was  the  Istof 
October  (St.  JuL)  Euctdmon  the  astronomer  is  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  as  Meton's  assistant,  in  the  observation  of  the  sum- 
mer solstice.  He  flourished,  therefore^  in  Greece,  about  a  cea« 
tury  earlier  than  the  time  of  this  expedition. 

I  imagine  that  ArchlMshop  Usher  took  this  date  of  Euct^monli 
evening  rising  of  the  Pleiades  from  Gemfnus,  reducing  Gem&» 
nus's  date  to  the  Macedonian  year ;  for  in  Geminus's  parapegito, 
which  he  gives  in  the  l6th  chapter  of  his  Isag6g^  I  find  thit 
entry : 

Top  ii  ^vyop  Siciiropivireu  i  i^Xteg  iv  9/ap«i^     X. 

And  a  few  lines  lower, 

*Ep  Si  -ni  E  EvKJ^fiov$  nXuaSig  Inrificu  ^mrrm  Ik  tS  Wfog  iu, 

Tlie  numeral  E  denotes  the  5th  day  of  the  sun  in  libra.  The 
suu  entered  libra,  according  to  Euctdmon  and  Meton,  Septem* 
ber  27th  ;  Iiis  5th  day  in  Libra,  therefore,  was  October  1,  the 
8U1  of  Usher's  Dius. 

On  the  5th  day  of  the  sun*s  passage  through  the  sign  of  Libra, 
he  was  in  the  5th  degree  of  Libra  according  to  the  mean  mo- 
tions ;  and  the  prosthaphaeresis  at  this  time  being  1*  38',  with 
tlie  negative  sign,  his  true  place  was  in  the  third  degiee  of  Libra. 
And  this  again  agrees  ivonderfully  with  my  calculations. 
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;  Had  you  liad  the  ill  luck  to  consult  Usher^s  EphSmeiis,  or 
Geminus^s,  instead  of  Columella,  you  would  not  have  proposed 
this  question  to  Wales  or  me ;  for  yQu  would  have  taken  it  for 
granted,  that  Strabo  and  Arrian  agreed.  Had  either  he,  or  I, 
consulted  them  before  we  calculated,  we  perhaps  should  not 
have  engaged  in,  the  labour  of  these  calculations.  Wc  should 
have  advised  you  to  follow  Euct^mon  without  regard  to  Colu* 
mella  describing  the  pheenomena  of  another  climate  in  another 
age;  but  then  we  should  not  have  discovered  what  Wales  has 
conjectured,  and  my  calculations,  I  think,  put  out  of  doubt ; 
that  when  the  ancients  speak  of  acronychal  risings,  they  are  to 
*be  understood  of  the  sensible  acronychism  :  and  this  is  a  principle 
which  may  prevent  many  mistakes  in  deducing  conclusions  in 
chronology  from  these  astronomical  charactei-s  of  time  which  the 
ancients  used% 
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NOTE  on  the  small  Stadium  of  Aristotle,  p.  51. 


Bif  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Horsley,  Lord  Biskoj)  of  Rochester, 
since  Hishop  of  St.  Asaph. 


CIRCUMFERENCE  of  the. earth,  according  to  Eratosthenes^,- 
=  252,000  stadia ;  Aristotle,  =  400,000  stadia ;  therefore, 
Aristotle's  stadium  to  the  stadium  of  Ei-at6sthenes  as  252  to  400, 
that  is,  as  5  to  8  very  nearly.  This  is  a  much  more  exact  pro- 
portion than  that  of  4  to  7 ;  for  the  proportion  of  4  to  7  makes 
Erat6sthenes's  stadiurii  too  large  by  almost  -J. ;  whereas  the  pror 
portion  of  5  to  8  makes  it  too  large  by  no  more  than  Vrr. 

Proportion  of  Roman  foot  to  London  foot  97  :  100 1  hence 
Roman  foot  =  11,64  inches  ;  passus  (5  feet)  =  4  feet  10,2  inches, 
London  measure  ;  milliare  (1000  pas»u&>  =  7  furlongs  76  yards 
2  feet,  or  4850  feet  London  measure. 

Call  the  Roman  passus  P,  milliare  M,  Olyn^ic  stadium  S. 

Now  (by  Polybius  as  quoted  by  Strabo)  M  =  8  2  +  $  £. 

Hence  125  P  (=  i  M)  =  2  +  tV  £  ^^  4i  2. 

Hence  5  P  =  A  2 ;  and  120  P  =  2. 

Hence  2^  or  Olympic  stadium,  =  382  feet  London,  or  194  yards, 
or  Olympic  stadium,  =  0,11022727'  miles  London. 
8:5=  0,110227'27'  :  0,0688920'45'45'. 
Hence  Aristotle's  stadium  =  0,068892045'45'  miles  London. 
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AriftotleU  Sudsuoi*  Miki  London, 

Hence  from  Jamad  to  Mouth  of  Indus,     =  10000  =  689 

Coast  of  Arabitae,  •        «=       1000  =  68,9 

OritJB,  .  •      '      =       1600  =  110,24 

Icthy6phagi,        -         -         =  10000  =  689 

Kannania,        .  .  =  3700  =  254,93 

Persis,  .  •  «       4700  «  323,83 


Total,        31000     =  2135,90 

Hence,  by  reduction  of  the  Greek  measures,  the  whole  dia- 
taace  should  be  2135,9  miles  Londoii;  vhicli,  however,  if  the 
decimals  liad  been  more  exactly  computed,  would  have  been 
2135,65  miles  London:  for  0,068892  x  31000  »  2135,652,  the 
fu!tual  measupement  by  the  moderns,  gives  19O8  miles;  the 
difierence  it  227,65  miles  London,  or  -rvths  of  the  whole  dkk 
tance. 

But  if  a  Olympic  stadia  were  exactly  a  Roman  mile,  and 
FolybiuB^  addition  of  f  of  a  stadium  was  an  error  of  his,  arising 
irani  the  difierence  between  the  Roman  and  the  Olympic  foot ; 
dien  1  Olympic  stadium  was  606,25  feet  London*  or  0,1147774 
miles  London,  and  Aristotle's  stadium  will  be  0,0717359  miles 
London,  and  the  whole  distance  will  be  0,0717359  x  SIOOO  » 
22233  miles  London,  which  makes  the  dtiference  between  the 
ancient  and  modern  measures  still  greater;  and  this  makes  it 
probable  that  Polybius's  estimation  of  the  stadium  was  right* 

It  is  to  be  remarked  fey  the  way,  that  if  this  estimation  was 
right,  the  opinion  which  has  so  generally  and  so  long  prevailed 
of  a  difference  between  the  Greek  and  the  Roman  foot,  aiakiog 
tlie  former  greater  than  the  latter,  in  the  proportion  of  25  to  24, 
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must  be  erroneous.  It  seems  to  have  been  current  among  the 
Romans  themselves,  but  it  must  have  been  founded  on  a  gross 
estimation  of  tlie  length  of  the  Olympic  stadium.  The  Romans, 
in  their  popular  valuation  of  the  Greek  measures,  would  be  apt 
to  reckon  eight  Olympic  stadia  to  be  exactly  equal  to  their  own 
mile,  taking  no  account  of  the  fraction  mentioned  by  Polybius. 
Hence  they  would  infer,  that  the  Olympic  stadium  was  125 
Roman  passus,  i.  e.  625  Roman  feet,  which  is,  indeed,  the 
length  expressly  assigned  to  it  by  Pliny.  But  it  was  very  well 
known,  that  this  ^dtum  was  but  600  of  its  own  feet.  It  wai 
concluded,  therefore,  that  600  Greek  feet  make  6i6  Roman, 
whence  the  consequence  would  be,  that  the  Greek  foot  yiai  to 
the  Roman  as  ^5  to  600,  that  is,  as  35  to  S4.  But  if  the  Ro- 
man mile  actually  was,  what  Polybius  reckotts  it,  |  of  a  stadium 
more  than  eight  stadia,  the  length  of  the  stadium  tttitis>iottt 
exactly  120  Rom^ii  passus,  of  600  Romati  feet*  And  sitice  it 
was  also  600  Greek  feet,  the  Greek  and  the  iRcmian  foot  must 
have  been  the  very  same. 


N.  6.  This  Note  on  the  Stadium  was  not  mtended  for  publicatioA  b^  Bishop 
Horsekf ,  bur  was  sent  to  the  pres&  by  mistake  with  At  Slsseftatioft.  The 
author  did  not  adopt  the  correetion  it  contains  ^  but  as  the  dfldtictkn  hM  htOk 
questioned  bj  the  tranibtor  of  the  Per^plik  of  die  Euxtne  Sea,  it  has  been 
thought  right  not  to  suppress  it^  as  the  fiamer  of  it  is,  ahs  (  no  more.  Had  he 
been  alire,  he  had  candour  sut^tknt  to  admit  a  dtflerent  ^lAnion,  K  he  had  been 
miftakcn)  and  abttty  to  Mcdd  hit  o«(n»  if  n^xu  T&«  imditr  wM  isfimiely 
indebted  to  the  Bishop  for  bis  aj^robation  and  encouragement^  and  moie  espe- 
cially for  a  copy  of  Nearchus  with  his  own  corrections,  which  are  alpiost 
untTcrsally  adopted  in  (he  presctkt  edMon.  The  attention  shewn  t6  both  Aese 
wovka  b)F  a  i«m  tf  his  Ldaddufi^  censmtatD  ervdita^  die  wtthn  simtp 
considered  as  the  moit  grateful  recompence  of  hit  laboovi* 
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The  maps  of  l^tolemy,  constructed  upon  the  principle  of  his 
short  degree,  have  given  the  Mediterranean  an  extent  of  about 
SO""  of  longitude  more  than  it  ought  to  have,  when  in  reality  the 
author  has  not  exceeded  the  true  length  by  4*,  or  thereabout. 
This  enonnous  disfiguration  was  followed  and  improved  during 
14  centuries.  At  last,  the  learned  Gassendi  (in  thfe  middle  of 
thfe  last  century)  wrote  against  such  an  absurdity ;  and,  some 
years  after,  Guillaiime  de  Lisle  gave  us  a  Mediterranean  only 
860  leagues  long  instead  of  II6O,  which  that  sea  had  always 
before  that  remarkable  aera. 
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NOTE,   p.  48i. 

After  the  impression  of  this  work  was  completed,  I  obtained  from  Mr.  Arrow* 
tmith  a  map  of  Susiana,  in  which|  by  a  variety  of  geographical  combinations,  he  had 
found  it  necessary  to  compress  the  respective  distances  between  Ter^on  and  the 
A'rosis,  as  well  as  between  Teredon  and  the  Gaban  channel :  the  former  he  reduced 
to  75  nautical  miles,  and  the  latter  to  48,  equal  nearly  to  96  and  58  Roman  miles 
respectively.  And  as  the  distance  from  Teredon  to  the  A'rosis  difiers  only  three 
miles  from  MCluer,  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  disagreement  of  authorities,  stated 
p.  481.  may  be  reduced  to  this  standard.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  whole  of  the 
diminution  which  we  gain  on  the  distance  from  Teredon  to  the  Gaban  channel,  is  so 
much  advantage  in  favour  of  Nearchus,  who  calculates  aooo  stadia,  or  133  mile^  to 
the  village' at  the  confluence  of  the  Pasitigris ;  and  although  this  is  still  inaccurate,  it 
is  little  more  so  than  the  distance  between  Teredon  and  the  A'rosis.  Upon  these 
measures,  Nearcl^us  himself  acknowledges,  that  it  was  impossible  to  be  exact,  from  the 
nature  of  the  navigation  ;  and,  therefore,  if  we  obt^n  an  approximation  to  the  truths 
it  is  all  that  can  be  expected. 

The  map  is  inserted  at  p.  481. :  it  embraces  all  tlie  diilerent  statements  and  contra- 
dictions of  the  ancient  historians  compared  with  the  Oriental  geographers^  and  rectified 
by  the  march  of  Tlmour.  The  course  of  the  rivers  from  their  sources,  and  their 
issues  into  the  sea,  may  be  depended  on.  Some  allowance  must  be  made  for  their 
intermediate  direction,  as  there  were  no  authorities,  ancient  or  modern,  to  consult ;  but 
the  latitude  of  the  places  by  which  they  pass  has  been  carefully  attended  to,  and  the 
line  of  their  course  laid  down  accordingly. — In  consequence,  it  may  be^  presumed  that 
their  accuracy  is  sufficient  to  answer  the  purpose  of  history,  and  that  the  whole  Jiaa 
been  arranged  with  as  mnch  precision  as  the  scanty'  materials  furnished  to'Mr* 
Arrowtmith  permitted  a  geographer  of  his  superior  merit  to  attain. 
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p.  449»  Npte^  line  17.  for  kmU  ^otv^tti  read  m»\  U  9tw^v^U 
iine  |S»  for  ftn^untb  xdd  /uvn/AasA* 


Str^han  and  Prtttoo^ 
Ktw- Street  Square^  Lunt^on* 
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